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Message  from 
the  Chairman 


Just  as  the  December  Review  was  going  to  press,  we  heard  the  exciting 
news  that  Mrs.  Natalie  Opperman,  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's  (South  Africa), 
had  been  awarded  the  Star  of  South  Africa  (Civil)  Knight,  but  it  was  only 
possible  to  mention  the  fact  very  briefly. 

At  the  same  time,  I  immediately  sent  the  following  message:  DELIGHTED 
TO  HEAR  OF  YOUR  MAGNIFICENT  AWARD.  ALL  ST.  DUNSTANERS  HERE 
JOIN  WITH  THE  COUNCIL  AND  ME  IN  SENDING  OUR  WARMESTCONGRAT- 
ULATIONS.  In  her  reply,  Mrs.  Opperman  wrote:  "My  work  for  St.  Dunstan's 
(South  Africa)  has  always  been  a  great  joy  to  me  and  although  I  did  not  seek  a 
reward,  it  is  a  tremendous  pleasure  to  have  had  this  appreciation  of  the  South 
African  Government,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  St. 
Dunstan's". 

We  understand  that  the  Star  of  South  Africa  was  originally  awarded  to 
high-ranking  service  personnel  only,  but  it  is  now  extended  to  civilians.  It  is 
the  highest  civilian  award  in  South  Africa. 

Mrs.  Opperman  has  been  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's  (South  Africa)  since 
1966  and  she  is  much  loved  by  South  African  St.  Dunstaners,  their  families 
and  friends.  She  is  also  a  close  friend  and  colleague  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
United  Kingdom:  she  gives  a  wonderful  welcome  to  any  of  us  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  visit  South  Africa  and,  happily,  Natalie  and  her  husband,  Steve,  are 
regular  visitors  over  here. 

Congratulations  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  in  South  Africa  on  the  honour  shown 
to  their  Chairman  and  to  Mrs.  Opperman  on  this  recognition  of  her  fine 
service  and  personal  achievements. 
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GARDENERS  CLUB 

Important  notice.  The  1982 
meetings  of  the  Gardeners 
Club  will  be  held  on  February 
22nd-26th,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 13th-17th. 


CHAPEL  COLLECTION 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  following  societies  have 
benefitted  from  the  dona- 
tions of  Chapel  collections: 

Christian  Aid 

Dr.  Barnardo's 

Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  the  Gospel 

Marie        Curie        Memorial 

Foundation 

The  collection  from  the  Ser- 
vice held  at  the  Physio- 
therapy Conference  was  sent 
to  the  Christopher  Burns 
Trust,  Christopher  being  the 
son  of  Mr.  Michael  Burns. 
Christopher  was  seriously 
injured  but  despite  his  dis- 
abilities he  has  now  earned  a 
place  at  Bulmershe  College 
of  Higher  Education  to  take  a 
B.A.  Honours  Degree  in  Film 
and  Drama. 


We  offer  sincere  condolences 
on  the  passing  away  of  Mrs. 
Holmes,  mother  of  Mr.  'Win' 
Holmes  of  Hove.  We  apolo- 
gise to  Mr.  Holmes  for  our 
error  in  reporting  last  month, 
that  she  was  his  wife's 
mother. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryszka  of 
Port  Hall,  54  Greenways, 
Ovingdean,  much  regretthat, 
due  to  illness,  they  will  be 
unable  to  take  guests  in  1982. 
After  convalescence  and  rest, 
they  hope  to  resume  their 
offer  of  accommodation. 


INTERNATIONAL  SYMBOL 
OF  VISUAL  DISABILITY 
LAUNCHED 

A  campaign  to  promote 
an  international  symbol  to 
assist  the  visually  disabled 
has  been  launched  by  The 
Partially  Sighted  Society. 

The  symbol,  which  depicts 
an  eye  with  one  half  shaded, 
was  commissioned  by  the 
Society  for  the  1981  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled 
People. 

The  symbol  is  intended  to 
serve  three  main  purposes  - 
to  provide  recognition  of  a 
visual  disability,  to  indicate 
safe  access  to  buildings, 
and  to  draw  attention  to 
any  special  information  or 
assistance. 

FAR  EAST  POW 
WEEK-END 

Will  anyone  who  booked  for 
the  Reunion  week-end,  Feb. 
19th— 21st,  who  may  wish  to 
cancel  through  the  bad 
weather,  please  do  so  before 
the  end  of  January. -Please 
contact  Mrs.  Burn  at  H.Q. 

BOWLS  HANDICAP 

Hello,  you  bowlers!  We  are 
starting  this  New  Year  with  a 
new  (and  rather  apprehen- 
sive) man  at  the  helm. 
You  can  assist  by  coming  to 
my  'first'  tryout  on  February 
15— 19th,  1982.  Please  do 
your  bookings  as  usual 
through  'Homes  Booking 
Clerk"  at  HQ.,  where  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  Mary  Burn  will  be 
only  too  hapy  to  assit  you. 
Because  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  has  to  be  done 
before  the  actual  "off",  it 
would  be  appreciated  if  you 
book  in  no  laterthan  Tuesday 
9th  Feb.,  1982.  Good  Luck 
and  happy  bowling  to  you. 
Len  Scales 
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DEFEATING 
THE  CLAY 


John  Harris  has  new 
ideas  for  pottery 


by  David  Castleton 


"It's  really  a  question  of  defeating  what 
the  clay  will  do."  So  said  John  Harris  of 
Caversham,  talking  about  pottery. 

John  has  been  attending  classes  at  the 
Caversham  Adult  Education  Centre  for 
three  years  -  going  every  week  during  the 
winter  six  months. 

"It  takes  a  whole  season  .of  classes  to 
learn  howto  manage theclay.  If  it'stoo  soft 
it  sticks  to  your  fingers  -  if  it's  too  dry  it  will 
crack.  It  is  a  fine  balance,  and  in  between 
you  can  mould  it."  A  lot  of  people  drop  out 
in  that  early  time. 

John  specialises  in  techniques  which 
produce  plaited  and  woven  effects  so  that 
his  finished  pots  give  the  effect  of  macrame 
work  or  basketwork.  Some  of  the  effects  he 
achieves  are  very  beautiful  and  most 
unusual.  "The  weaving  dates  back  to  a  bit 
of  basketmaking  I  did  years  ago.  The  plait- 
ing is  my  own  idea",  John  explained.  "I 
build  up  the  pattern  as  I  go  along.  One  was 
inspired  by  the  telephone  cable  and  often  I 
start  off  with  something  in  mind  and  I 
change  it  in  the  middle.  I  feel  any  shapes  I 
come  across  because  they  give  me  ideasto 


use. 

Looking  at  one  of  John's  intricately 
plaited  macrame  patterned  pots  with  its 
delicate  strands  of  clay,  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  are  designed  and 
made  using  only  the  sense  of  touch.  In 
many  cases  he  uses  flowerpots  as  support- 
ing structures,  working  the  design  upside 
down  so  that  the  soft  clay  does  not  collapse 
through  its  own  weight.  "Sometimes  it  is 
more  interesting  working  out  howto  do  it- 
deriving  some  special  means  of  support  - 
than  the  actual  work." 

Finish  is  obtained  by  glazing  and  firing. 
"You  dip  the  pot  in  the  glaze  -  sighted 
people  can  paint  it  on."  If  you  want  varia- 
tions in  colour  the  instructor  mixes 
different  oxides.  At  present,  all  John's  work 
is  done  in  class  and  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years  he  is  looking  forwad  to  learning 
howto  cope  with  the  potter's  wheel.  "I  have 
found  pottery  very  satisfying"  said  John 
Harris.  "I  am  working  on  a  new  idea  now. 
Making  a  wall-plate,  but  instead  of  painted 
decorations,  making  coil  patterns  which 
would  be  tactile." 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


Mrs.  Ellen  Alexandra  Fullerton,  of  Belfast, 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  25th  November. 
Mrs.  Fullerton  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Queen  Alexandra's  Imperial  Military 
Nursing  Service  Reserve  in  the  Second 
World  War.  she  is  retired  and  she  and  her 
husband  have  one  daughter. 

Harold  O'Neill,  of  Orpington,  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  16th  November.  Mr.  O'Neill 
served  as  a  Warrant  Officer  in  the  6th 
Battalion  of  the  Queens  Own  Royal  West 
Kent  Regiment  during  the  2nd  World  War 
and  was  wounded  by  a  grenade  explosion  in 
1943  whilst  on  active  service  in  Sicily.  He  is 
married,  with  two  adult  children. 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

William  Henry  Bradshaw  of  Redd  itch,  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  4th  November.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  served  as  a  Lance  Corporal  in  the 
Dorsets  from  1944-1956.  He  is  married  with 
two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Mr.  Walter  Brooksbank  of  Leeds,  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  16th  December.  Mr. 
Brooksbank  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders  during  the 
First  World  War.  He  is  married. 

Frank  Arthur  James  Webb,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  16th 
November.  Mr.  Webb  served  as  a  Private  in 
the  Devon  Regiment  during  the  2nd  World 
War  and  was  injured  in  1943  following  a 
bomb  explosion  whilst  on  active  service.  He 
is  married,  with  two  adult  sons. 


A.L.I.C.E.  Through  the 
Dark  Glass 

Many  years  ago,  Alf  Bradley,  of  Rosliston  in 
Staffordshire,  was  reading  a  Braille  book, 
"Scripture  of  Truth",  by  Sidney  Collet.  He 
was  so  struck  by  the  book  that  he  enquired 
whether  it  was  available  in  inkprint,  only  to 
find  that  it  was  out  of  print. 

At  that  time  Alf  was  living  in  Northwood 
Hills  and  he  was  sure  that  some  of  the 
material  in  Sidney  Collet's  book,  although  it 
was  written  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  had 
great  relevance  today.  He  began  the 
laborious  task  of  selecting  material  from  the 
book,  working  in  Braille,  and  then  typing  it 
out. 

His  first  aim  was  to  enable  his  own  family 
to  read  it,  but  later  the  idea  of  producing  his 
selection  as  a  booktook  shape.  Nowthenew 
work  is  in  print  under  the  title  'Alice  Through 
the  Dark  Glass  -Another  Look  Into  Christian 
Education'. 

Blinded  in  Sicily 

Through  the  years  he  spent  preparing  his 
manuscript,  Alf,  who  was  blinded  in  Sicily  in 
1943  while  serving  with  the  Royal  Army 
Service  Corps,  worked  at  Barclays  Bank, 
Piccadilly  in  London  as  a  telephonist.  He  was 
also  very  actively  involved  in  the  work  of  his 
Church,  as  he  is  now  in  Rosliston.  Its  com- 
pletion is  a  tribute  to  Alf's  determination, 


and  his  faith.  'Alice  Through  The  Dark  Glass' 
is  published  by  New  Horizon,  Horizon 
House,  5  Victoria  Drive,  Bognor  Regis,  W. 
Sussex,  in  hardback  at  £4.25. 


STAFF  OBITUARY 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackay,  M.A.,  who  worked 
as  General  Welfare  Superintendant  at  H.Q. 
for  several  years,  passed  away  in  Kenya  in 
May  of  this  year. 

A  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  Alex 
Mackay  gained  some  teaching  experience 
before  the  war,  when  he  joined  the  Royal 
Armoured  Corps.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Indian  Army  Service  Corps,  and  later 
to  the  Army  Welfare  Service,  where  he 
became  leading  Administrative  Officer,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  1946,  and 
when  he  left  in  1952,  to  take  up  a  blind  wel- 
fare post  in  Kenya,  Ian  Fraser  paid  him  the 
following  tribute:  "He  brought  with  him 
a  wide  administrative  and  executive 
experience,  and  had  a  thoughtful  mind,  and 
these  gifts,  with  the  personal  knowlege  of 
our  St.  Dunstaners  which  he  has  acquired 
overthe  years,  have  enabled  him  to  render  a 
very  valuable  service". 

Alex  Mackay  will  be  remembered  by 
many  St.  Dunstaners  as  a  charming  and 
understanding  man.  We  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  and  to  all  members 
of  his  family. 


John  Gilbert  at  work  at  Barclays  Bank  International.  In  the  background  is  Supervisor,  Hazel  Bingham. 

John  and  the  Talking  Typewriter 

Story  and  Pictures:  David  Castleton 


At  Barclays  Bank  International  in  Poole, 
John  Gilbert-  is  the  first  blinded  ex- 
serviceman  to  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
word  processor  operator  using  a  typewriter 
that  talks.  "It  has  taken  me  into  a  grade  I 
thought  I  would  never  get",  said  John. 

The  machine  that  has  helped  John  win 
promotion  is  the  IBM  Audio  Typing  Unit. 
Attached  to  a  word  processor,  the  unit  gives 
the  blind  operator  spoken  output  of  what- 
ever he  types.  At  a  touch  of  a  key  he  can  have 
the  line  he  has  typed  read  back  to  him  in 
synthetic  speech  -  and  if  he  requires,  the 
machine  will  spell  out  letter  by  letter  includ- 
ing all  punctuation. 

John  Gilbert  lost  his  sight  on  peace-time 
service  with  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Royal 
Corps  of  Transport.  He  trained  at  St. 
Dunstan's  as  an  audio-typist  and  it  was  in 
this  role  that  he  joined  Barclays  Bank  Inter- 


national in  July,  1979. 

When  Miss  Dorothy  Johnston,  Head  of 
Typing  Services,  heard  about  the  IBM  unit 
she  suggested  John  Gilbert  might  try  it.  "I 
was  overjoyed",  said  John,  "My  biggest 
frustration  was  having  to  ask  a  sighted 
colleague  to  stop  working  to  tell  me  where  I 
had  left  off  and  where  my  mistake  was. 
With  this  I  don't  have  to  bother  anyone.  I 
can  hear  what  I  have  just  typed." 

After  a  day  spent  at  IBM  in  Cosham,  where 
the  Audio  Unit  was  demonstrated  to  John, 
to  whom  its  potential  became  immediately 
obvious,  two  training  cassettes  and 
additional  printed  training  matter  were 
supplied  with  the  MC82  memory  typewriter 
and  Audio  Unit,  and  this  was  used  by  John 
and  his  supervisor,  Hazel  Bingham,  when 
training  began.  "Actually  I  sat  down  with 
him  over  three  days  working  on  simple  stuff 


and  then  we  moved  on  to  more  advanced 
material  as  he  got  used  to  it",  said  Hazel. 
Using  the  word  processor  involves  typing 
into  a  memory  and  it  is  from  the  memory 
that  the  computer  in  the  Audio  Unit 
generates  the  spoken  output.  John  can 
make  alterations  into  the  memory  before  he 
sets  the  machine  to  actually  type  on  to  the 
paper.  He  had  to  learn  between  40  and  50 
new  key  functions  -  there  are  1 2  keys  on  the 
audio  unit  and  all  these  have  multiple 
functions. 

One  very  important  point  is  that,  with  the 
use  of  the  Audio  Unit,  a  blind  operator  can 
utilise  all  of  the  many  functions  which  the 
MC82  provides,  for  example,  alternate  zone 
work  where  the  memory  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  decimal  tabulations  to 
mention  just  two.  This  gives  the  blind 
operator  independence  and  enables  him  to 
do  exactly  the  same  type  of  work  and 
achieve  the  same  sort  of  output  as  any 
sighted  operator. 

Another  Hazel,  Hazel  Jerrett,  an  old 
colleague  also  helped  John  get  accustomed 
to  his  new  machine.  "Atthe  beginning  when 
I  needed  help,  she  knew  how  to  help  me." 
The  voice  output  from  the  Audio  Unit  can  be 
difficult,  John  explained:  "The  ways  he 
pronounces  some  of  the  words  can  be  diffi- 
cult. I've  got  used  to  him  -  he  seemed  very 
metallic  at  first,  but  I  can  always  get  him  to 
spell  a  word  out". 

Service  Background 

Miss  Johnston  speaks  highly  of  John 
Gilbert  and  a  new  colleague,  another  St. 
Dunstan's  trained  audio-typist,  Paul  James. 
He  is  starting  on  the  same  ladder  John  has 
climbed  so  well,  has  completed  his  proba- 
tionary period  and  is  now  being  promoted 
to  the  next  grade  up.  "We  would  not  keep 
them  if  they  were  not  good  enough.  John 
gets  on  with  an  enormous  amount  of  work, 
his  promotion  was  on  merit  and 
recommendation.  I  know  the  service  back- 
ground, this  makes  them  independent  and 
able  to  'stretch'  themselves  and  respond  to 
challenge.  Both  are  endowed  with  a  great 
sense  of  humour." 

John  Gilbert's  attitude  to  his  job  bearsthis 
out:  "I'm  not  here  to  say,  poor  me,  I  can't  do 
as  much  as  anybody  else.  With  this  machine 
on  a  good  day  I  reckon  to  do  about  two  lines 
a  minute  and  I  can  get  in  excess  of  500  lines 
of  typing  in  any  ordinary  day  which  is 
average  output  in  the  Department". 


Inserting  the  magnetic  card  which  records  the 
words  typed. 


John  uses  Braille  to  code  his  file  of  magnetic 
cards  which  records  the  words  typed. 


CASSETTE  LIBRARY 

Below  is  a  complete  list  of  cassettes  held  in  the  library  as  at  1st  January,  1982.  They  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  the  appropriate  length  tape  to  the  PR  Department,  stating  clearly  your 
address,  the  reference  number  and  title  of  the  tape  you  wish  to  be  copied. 
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Speech  by  HRH  Duchess  of  Kent, 

at  IFH,  Commandant's  farewell 

reunion  speech. 

Mr.  Wills'  farewell  reunion 

speech. 

Lord  Fraser's  Memorial  Service. 

Lady  Fraser's  Memorial  Service. 

St.  Dunstan's  Dance  Band,  1927. 

Lord  Fraser  1952  -  Wireless  for 

Blind  Appeal,  In  Town  Tonight. 

KRM  press  conference,  radio  and 

TV  extracts. 

Sound  Track  'To  Live  Again' 

Sound  Track  'Ability  is  Where  You 

Look  For  It'. 

Stephen  Jack  reads  poetry. 

BBC  2  History  of  Medals  by 

General  Sir  John  Hackett. 

Jimmy  Wright's  BAFTA  awards 

and  Radio  4  'Profile'. 

E.  Knight,  Radio  4  "Death  of  the 

Hood". 

Metalcraft  Manual. 

D-Day  recordings. 

Sound  track  of  film  by  Jimmy 

Wright  to  raise  money  for 

Disabled  Sailing  Foundation. 

Radio  Brighton  Programme  at  Ian 

Fraser  House. 

P.  Jones,  D.I.Y.  hints. 

R.  Smith,  ultra  sounds,  bats, 

whales. 

R.  Smith,  visit  to  the  Hebrides. 

Interview  with  R.  Dufton,  on 

research. 

TS1  Reading  Machine 

demonstrations. 

Braille  tape  recorder  specifications. 

Sound  Track,  TV  series, 

"Gardeners  World" 

R.  Smith,  visit  to  Shetland  Islands. 

Invisible  Astronomy. 

Acol  bridge  system. 

Instructions  for  Fidelity  Chess 

Challenger. 

Radio  4,  "Machines  that  talk". 

Radio  4,  "Machines  with  Ears". 

"Which"  report  on  music  centres 

under  £250. 

Black  Box  in  flight  recorder. 

Instructions  for  Sharp  Talking 

Clock. 

Radio  4  programme  on  citizen's 

band  radio. 

New  R.A.E.  exam 

Interference 

Repeaters  and  70  cms. 

New  licence  regulations. 

Morse  code,  slower  time 

Morse  code,  quicker  time 

R.  Ham  satellites 

5RV  Antenna 

Frank  Hennig,  radio  experiences 
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Radio  teletype 

Worked  all  Britain  award 

R.A.E.  revision  notes 

L.  Varney,  trip  to  South  America 

D.  Evans  on  microwaves 

Ragchew  No.  1  November  1978 

Ragchew  No.  2  May  1979 

NE  555  IC  timer  unit 

P.  Jones,  wiring  by  touch 

R.A.E.  papers  May  1979 

Tele-communications 

Ragchew  No.  3  August  1979 

Talk  on  H.M.  Coastguards 

Ragchew  No.  4  November  1979 

H.  Hatch,  life  with  the  BBC 

"So  you  want  to  pass  the  R.A.E." 

from  Practical  Wireless 

Ragchew  No.  5 

Ragchew  No.  6 

A  guide  to  amateur  radio 

Q  code,  index  to  above 

Ragchew  No.  7  November,  1980 

RAE  question  papers,  December 

1980. 

Ragchew  No.  8  April  1981. 

Talk  by  President  RSGB  at  AGM, 

July  '81. 

R.A.E.  Manual. 

"Becoming  a  Radio  Amateur". 

Ragchew  No.  9  October  1981. 

G.  Day:  Auditory  Aids. 


Jimmy  Wright  with  Clare  Francis,  who  is 
associated  with  the  appeal  for  the  Jubilee 
Barque. 


Outside  Buckingham  Palace,  Ted  John's  wife  Beryl  and  daughter  and  son,  Elizabeth  and  Martin,  admire 
his  M.B.E.,  awarded  for  24  years'  service  to  Merseyside  Police. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  Jimmy  Wright,  Chelmick,  Manygate 
Lane,  Shepperton,  Middx.  TW17  9ER 

I  am  involved  in  the  fund  raising  for  two 
major  projects  at  the  present  time.  The  first 
is  to  help  with  the  funding  of  £2,000,000  to 
build  a  four  masted,  square  rigged  barque, 
which  has  been  designed  especially  for  the 
Jubilee  Sailing  Trust.  Over  half  a  million 
pounds  has  so  far  been  raised  and  when  the 
vessel  has  been  completed,  the  crew  will 
comprise  physically  handicapped  sailing 
enthusiasts,  sailing  on  equal  terms  with  the 
able-bodied.  The  latest  sonic  aids  to  sailing 
for  the  visually  handicapped  will  be 
provided.  St.  Dunstaners  who  are  interested 
to  sail,  or  wish  to  learn  to  sail,  with  the 
Jubilee  Barque,  please  get  in  touch  with 
Jimmy  Wright. 

The  second  project  isthe  fund  raising  for  a 
powered  Glider  for  the  Disabled.  The  glider 


would  be  dual  controlled,  side  by  side,  so 
that  the  pilot  would  be  able  to  assist  the 
disabled  flyer,  whether  he,  or  she,  were 
sighted  or  not. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  know  of  any  St. 
Dunstaner  who  is  interested  in  gliding;  if  so, 
please  also  contact  Jimmy  Wright. 

From:  Avis  Spurway,  The  Royal  Bombay 
Yacht  Club,  Bombay 

Just  a  line  to  wish  you  all  well  in  1982  and  to 
say,  though  far  away,  you  are  always  in  my 
thoughts.  Also,  happy  New  Year  to  all  my 
friends  at  Lee.  The  Bombay  Yacht  is  the 
most  interesting  place  to  live.  The  Sultan  of 
Oman's  training  ship  for  boys  is  here;  she  is 
a  full-rigged  ship,  and  we  hope  to  watch  her 
trials.  Wonderful  bathing  in  saltwater  pool- 
sun  every  day.  I  feel  awfully  sorry  for  you  all 
shivering  in  England! 


From:  Peter  Spencer,  Weston-Super-Mare 

Since  the  inception  of  "The  Music  Makers" 
at  St.  Dunstan's  Ian  Fraser  House,  last 
August,  and  the  subsequent  report  in  the 
October  'Review' ,  we  have  been  pleased  to 
receive  a  number  of  musical  instruments. 
Indeed  our  grateful  thanks  to  these  good 
people  and  shouldthere,  by  chance,  still  be  a 
few  more  items  at  large,  including  an  elec- 
tric organ,  we  shall  be  pleasedto  make  room 
for  them  in  the  Music  Department  at  Ian 
Fraser  House. 

Our  next  "Get  Together"  is  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  during  August  '82,  so  all  makers  of 
music  at  any  level  of  talent,  come  and  join 
us,  start  practising  now  and  book  early! 
Should  you  need  any  further  details,  do 
write  to  me  at  my  home  address:  P.R. 
Spencer,  M.C.S.P.,  47  Farm  Road,  Weston- 
Super-Mare,  Somerset. 

From:  Gordon  Pennington,  Barry 

Gordon  Pennington  and  his  wife,  Jean,  of 
Barry,  South  Glamorgan,  spent  a  month  in 
Canada  in  September.  Mr.  Pennington  is  a 
past  National  Chairman  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion,  Wales,  and  an  ex-FePow;  they  took 
with  them  a  St.  Dunstan's  plaque  as  a  gift  to 
Mr.  David  Dorward,  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association  for  the 
War  Blinded  in  Canada,  and  a  Royal  British 
Legion  plaque  as  a  gift  to  the  Canadian  Far 
East  PoW  Organisation.  They  returned,  with 
Jet-lag,  but  also  some  very  happy 
memories.  Mr.  Pennington  writes: 

We  travelled  some  3,000  miles  across 
from  Toronto  to  Vancouver,  then  back 
again,  the  worst  part  being  the  2,500  miles  of 
Prairies,  which  seemed  to  go  on  and  on  and 
on.  I  must  confess  I  did  not  fully  realise  the 
tremendous  distances  involved,  but  now, 
we  are  both  more  than  delighted  to  have 

been  able  to  have  done  it Living  out  of  a 

suitcase  for  a  month  or  more  is  a  little  wear- 
ing, and  I  found  it  a  little  strange  to  have  to 
get  up  and  wash  and  shave,  and  get  dressed 
to  go  out  for  breakfast  each  day,  no  early 
morning  cuppa,  but  we  always  had  our  own 
toilet  and  shower  each  time. 

Both  Jean  and  I  thought  the  Rockies  and 
B.C.  were  the  most  interesting,  with  such 
varied  features  as  lakes,  snow  covered 
mountains,  the  mountains  and  deep 
ravines,  and  the  rivers.  One  of  the  objects  of 
going  at  this  time  was  to  see  the  Autumn 
colours  of  the  trees;  when  we  arrived  in 
Toronto,  the  temp,  was  90  and  the  humidity 


97  -  it  was  like  being  back  in  Singapore,  too 
hot  for  comfort!  We  only  stopped  three 
days. 

We  telephoned  Mr.  Dorward  and  made 
arrangements  to  call  on  him;  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  visit,  and  he  was  most  kind.  I 
gave  him  the  plaque,  explaining  that,  while  I 
only  transported  it,  it  really  came  from  the 
Staff  at  St.  Dunstan's;  he  was  very  touched, 
and  wished  me  to  express  his  great  appre- 
ciation for  the  kind  and  generous  thought.  It 
would  seem  they  have  only  just  really 
appreciated  how  very  much  the  wives  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  War  Blinded,  and 
are  now  seeking  out  the  widows  and  wives, 
and  bringing  them  together  in  and  at  Social 
Functions.  .  .  .  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
have  to  advise  anyone  else  doing  a  similar 
trip,  they  would  need  to  be  very  fit,  and  able 
to  travel  long  distances  without  becoming 
travel  sick  and  have  to  take  some  trouble  in 
finding  fresh  fruit,  and  not  to  expect  tea  as 
we  have  it,  usually  it  is  made  in  a  cup  or 
mug,  or  a  small  teapot,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  pour  the  tea  without  spilling  it, 
really  dreadful,  but  it  makes  it  the  nicer  to 
come  home  to. 

Autumn  Colours 

On  our  return  to  Vancouver  in  just  that 
short  three  weeks,  the  trees  had  changed 
completely;  some  the  most  beautiful  red, 
others  pale  green  or  yellow,  as  well  of 
course  as  the  wonderful  browns  of  Autumn, 
and  it  had  turned  quite  cool  in  Toronto  on 
our  return,  but  we  only  had  an  odd  hour  or 
so  of  rain  on  just  two  or  three  days  in  the 
whole  month,  which  the  natives  told  us  was 
quite  exceptional  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
They  had  a  very  wet  spring,  but  the  summer 
extended  itself  far  beyond  its  norm,  in  that  it 
lasted  right  through  to  the  end  of 
September,  which  was  a  blessing  for  us. 
....  We  failed  to  get  up  to  Alaska  as  we  had 
perhaps  hoped,  or  indeed  to  get  down  to 
America,  for  which  we  were  not  too 
disappointed,  in  that  we  felt  quite  safe 
getting  about  at  night  in  Canada,  which  was 
a  tremendous  advantage  for  Jean,  underthe 
circumstances,  of  which  we  could  not  feel 
too  certain  in  the  States. 

Our  grateful  thanks  to  all  the  staff  for  their 
considerable  help  and  support  in  what  we 
call  our  Great  Adventure,  it  was  a  very  great 
advantage  having  such  moral  support  at  the 
back  of  our  minds,  in  case  we  ran  into  any 
real  problems  or  trouble. 
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George  Prosser  (centre)  with  his  son,  Douglas  and  daughter-in-law,  Olive. 

BLINDED  SOLDIER  OF  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  IS 
A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD 


George  Prosser,  of  Hunderton,  Hereford, 
celebrated  his  100th  birthday  on  November 
28th.  He  isthe  first  war-blinded  man  to  reach 
his  centenary. 

George  was  born  in  Leominster  in  1881 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Army. 
He  recalls  that  he  was  just  too  young  to 
serve  in  the  Boer  War,  but  a  few  years  later 
he  joined  the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  and 
was  among  the  expeditionary  force  to  the 
Dardanelles  in  1915.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Gallipoli. 

"I  remember  returning  with  the  rations 
when  the  shell  burst.  Two  sergeants  picked 
me  up.  One  said  to  the  other  we  must  get 
him  to  the  dressing  station.  With  their  help  I 
ran  as  best  I  could."  Shrapnel  had  injured  his 
eyes  and,  as  a  result,  he  is  now  blind  and  a 
member  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

As  he  is  the  first  St.  Dunstaner  to  reach  his 
hundredth  birthday,  he  was  presented  with 
a  silver-plated  tea  set  and  tray  inscribed 
"Presented  by  the  Council  of  St.  Dunstan's 
to  George  Prosser  on  the  occasion  of  his 
100th  Birthday.  28th  November,  1981". 


Mr.  William  Weisblatt,  Secretary  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  visited  George  Prosser  to  make 
the  presentation.  With  him  was  Miss  Irene 
Newbold,  our  Welfare  Visitor  in  the  area. 
She  calls  regularly  on  the  household,  where 
George  lives  with  his  son,  Douglas,  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  Olive.  Another  St. 
Dunstan's  gift  brought  by  Miss  Newbold 
was  a  warm  mohair  rug  for  George,  who 
gets  up  each  day  to  sit  and  talk. 

He  has  many  memories  including  the 
celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee: 
"We  were  only  kids,  but  I  remember  the 
tables  in  the  streets  of  Leominster  for  the 
parties". 

Although  he  wasthen  already  blind  in  one 
eye,  Mr.  Prosser  traded  in  Leominster  as  a 
greengrocer  between  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars.  He  raised  his  own  produce  on  a 
smallholding  of  2\  acres  in  what  was  once 
Leominster  Green  Hospital  garden.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  lived  alone  and  looked 
after  himself  until  he  was  94  and  moved  to 
Hereford  to  live  with  his  son. 
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Guy  Lawrence  with  some  of  his  Bonsai  trees. 

Bonsai  as  a  Hobby  for  the 
Blind 

by  Guy  Lawrence 


re-printed  from  St.  Dunstan's  (South  Africa) 
Review 


From  many  angles  I  have  found  the  grow- 
ing of  Bonsai  trees  to  be  a  rewarding  hobby 
and  of  absorbing  interest.  The  collector's 
instinct  is  satisfied  as  you  gather  your 
various  specimens,  botanical  curiosity  is 
stimulated  and  daily  activity  in  tending  your 
trees  calls  for  the  discipline  of  perseverance. 
Spasmodic  activity  is  not  good  enough,  just 
one  day's  neglect  to  apply  water  will  bring 
disaster.  You  have  to  contend  with  the  grow- 
ing of  plants  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  at 
times  and  overcome  problems  which  brings 
a  lasting  satisfaction  derived  from  achieve- 
ment. These  living  things  depend  on  you  for 
their  existence  as  you  have  to  water  them 
twice  a  day  for  the  most  part  and  sometimes 
three  times  in  severe  conditions,  asthey  live 
in  very  shallow  dishes  with  a  high  evapora- 
tion rate. 

Judgement  and  skill 

You  acquire  judgment  and  some  skill  in 
maintaining  your  trees  in  a  healthy  state,  yet 
keeping  them  miniaturised.  There  is  aesthe- 
tic pleasure  in  trimming  and  shaping  your 
trees  and,  as  you  endeavour  to  achieve 
balanced  proportions,  you  are  actually 
bending  Nature  to  your  will. 


When  you  see  with  your  fingertips  -  and 
here  I  am  thinking  of  physical  things  in  rela- 
tion to  outline  and  texture  -  what  object 
could  be  more  clear  to  your  mental  image 
than  a  small  tree?  With  your  tactile  sense 
you  can  look  at  one  of  nature's  most  beauti- 
ful creations.  The  form,  symmetry  and 
characteristic  qualities  of  a  living  tree  are 
fully  revealed  when  you  run  your  hands 
over  the  shape  of  a  Bonsai  tree.  Here  is  my  6 
year-old  Chinese  Elm  (Ulmus  Parvifolia)  in 
its  shallow  dish,  proudly  standing  in 
miniature  form  only  40  cms  high.  Its  sturdy 
trunk  indicates  all  the  inherent  strength  of  a 
tree,  well-shaped  branches  disclose  pleas- 
ing proportions  with  clusters  of  tiny  leaves 
along  each  bough.  The  picture  as  a  whole  is 
clearly  revealed  when  you  feel  the  earth  in 
which  the  tree  stands,  landscaped  with  a 
rock  on  one  side  and  some  moss  on  the 
other  side,  these  representing  the  elements 
of  the  environment  of  all  trees.  This  flexible 
living  thing  stands  under  the  blue,  arched 
sky  and  responds  to  the  weather,  the  wind 
and  to  the  treatment  which  you  give  it  as  you 
daily  water  it  and  get  to  know  its  seasonal 
moods. 


First  tree 

I  was  prompted  to  make  a  start  in  the  art  of 
growing  Bonsai  trees  by  a  short  article  in  a 
Tab  Bulletin  from  Tape  Aids  for  the  Blind  in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  a  start  could  be 
made  by  planting  a  willow  stick  which 
would  readily  send  out  shoots.  In  addition  it  is 
a  tree  which  drapes  its  slender,  overhanging 
branches  in  a  naturally  attractive  shape.  We 
have  a  weeping  willow  (Salex  Babylonica) 
in  our  garden  so  a  small  branch  was  easily 
to  hand  and,  looking  around  for  a  shallow 
earthenware  dish,  I  planted  my  first  tree. 
Next  I  looked  for  a  book  on  the  subject  and 
got  hold  of  a  rather  technical  one  from  the 
local  library.  This  book  was  full  of  obscure 
jargon  and  references  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  climatic  conditions,  all  of 
which  -  I  found  forbidding  rather  than 
encouraging.  I  almost  gave  up  the  idea. 
Then  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  in  touch 
with  a  gardening  friend  I  had  last  contacted 
some  years  ago.  Doug  Hall  proved  not  only 
to  be  a  grower  of  Bonsai  but  an  expert  and  I 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  he  was  co- 
author, with  Don  Black,  of  a  book  entitled 
"The  South  African  Bonsai  Book"  published 
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WHAT'S  ON  IN  1982 


A  Calendar  of  St.  Dunstan's  Events 


REUNIONS 


Date 

Reunion 

Hotel 

Saturday 
3rd  April 

Southampton 

Polygon 

Thursday 
22nd  April 

Manchester 

Midland 

Saturday 
24th  April 

Liverpool 

St.  George's 

Friday 
7th  May 

Brighton 

Bedford 

Thursday 
20th  May 

Ipswich 

Copdock 

Saturday 
22nd  May 

Birmingham 

Albany 

Saturday 
5th  June 

London 

(Kent  &  Surrey) 

Russell 

Thursday 
10th  June 

Newcastle 

Royal  Station 

Saturday 
12th  June 

Sheffield 

Grosvenor  House 

Saturday 
3rd  July 

Bristol 

Eurocrest 

Saturday 
17th  July 

London 

(Central) 

Russell 

All  Reunions  will  be  held  at  12.15  p.m.  for  lunch 
at  12.45  p.m. 


OTHER  EVENTS 


All  events  will  take  place  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
except  those  marked  (A) 


Date 

Event 

February 

8th- 14th 

Archery  (A.G.M.) 

15th-19th 

Bowls  Tournament,  Indoor 

Handicap 

19th-21st 

P.O.W.  Reunion 

22nd-26th 

Gardeners'  Week 

March 

1st-5th 

Fishing  I 

19th-21st 

Ham  Radio  (A.G.M.) 

22nd-2nd 

Bowls  Tournament  &  Indoor 

April 

Handicap  Championships 

27th-28th 

Masons'  Weekend 

April 

30th-2nd  May 

Chess  Weekend 

May 

7th-9th 

Bridge  Weekend 

15th-22nd 

Weston-Super-Mare  National 

Outdoor  Bowls  Championship  (A) 

31st-4th  June 

Fishing  II 

June 

7th- 13th 

Tape  Recording  Week 

19th-20th 

Rotary  International  Tournament 

-  Stoke  Mandeville  (A) 

21st-27th 

Archery 

26th-3rd  July 

Bowls  -  Bognor  Regis  National 

Outdoor  Tournament  (A) 

July 

6th-7th 

Open  Days 

23rd-25th 

Ham  Radio 

27th-5th  Aug. 

Sussex  Racing  Fortnight 

August 

7th- 14th 

Daedalus  Camp 

14th-21st 

The  Music  Makers 

28th-4th  Sept. 

Hastings  National  Outdoor 

Bowls  Tournament  (A) 

September 

4th- 11th 

Lowestoft  National  Outdoor 

Bowls  Tournament  (A) 

10th- 12th 

Stoke  Mandeville  Senior  Games 

(Bowls)  (A) 

13th- 17th 

Gardeners'  Week 

23rd-27th 

Hand  Amputees  and  Deaf/Blind 

Reunion 

27th- 1st  Oct. 

Fishing  III 

October 

1st-3rd 

Physiotherapy  Conference 

4th- 10th 

Archery 

15th- 17th 

Ham  Radio 

23rd-30th 

Harrogate  Bridge  (A) 

November 

1st- 19th 

Indoor  Bowls  Championships 

December 

3rd-6th 

Bridge  Congress 

The  above  are  dates  of  events.  Usually 
arrivals  will  be  one  day  previous  and 
departures  one  day  afterwards. 

Do  not  miss  out  on  an  event  that  interests 
you.  Keep  this  handy  pull-out  page  as  a 
reminder  through  the  year. 


by  Howard  Timmins,  Cape  Town.  Doug 
enthusiastically  offered  to  teach  me  the  art 
of  successful  Bonsai  culture  and  luckily 
lived  not  far  from  my  home.  Under  his 
expert  practical  guidance  I  soon  found, 
contrary  to  general  belief,  that  you  do  not 
have  to  start  with  seeds  but,  with  care, 
you  can  transplant  2  to  4  year-old  trees 
from  their  nursery  containers  direct  into 
formal  Bonsai  dishesthroughouttheyear.  I 
have  now  acquired  10  different  specimens 
shaped  in  oneorotherofthe  specific  Japan- 
ese art  styles  which  have  become  tradi- 
tional and  each  tree  I  personally  planted 
while  supervised  by  Doug.  Not  only  did  I 
learn  about  the  meanings  of  the  formal 
Japanese  styles  but  I  also  learnt  about  suit- 
able soil  mixtures,  and  the  care  of  the  trees, 
such  as  how  to  prune  and  when  to  fertilise. 

Modest  tools 

In  regard  to  the  practical  side  of  the  Bonsai 
art  you  can  set  about  it  with  modest  tools 
and  equipment.  An  old  screwdriver  bent  at 
a  right  angle  is  useful  for  scraping  away  soil, 
while  toe-nail  clippers  work  well  for  root 
pruning  and  small  scissors  serve  for  odd 
pruning  jobs,  with  a  bigger  clipperfortrim- 
ming  branches.  By  the  way,  much  of  the  leaf 
pruning  is  done  by  pinching  out  with  the 
pads  of  the  fingers  or  finger  nails.  Properly 
shaped  dishes,  usually  about  20  to  35  cms 
and  about  3  cms  deep  do  not  cost  much  and 
baby  trees  can  be  had  from  nurseries  special- 
ising in  trees.  My  biggest  expense  was  the 
construction  of  a  narrow  metal  table  (even 
scrap  iron  is  expensive  these  days)  which 
holds  the  dishes  and  is  situated  under  a 
light  wooden  construction. 

Watering 

This,  in  turn,  is  surmounted  by  chicken 
wire  over  which  is  stretched  agricultural 
shade  cloth  to  reduce  sunlight  by  40  per 
cent  and  thus  minimise  evaporation.  My 
watering  can  is  a  2  litre  cold  drink  plastic 
bottle  with  a  few  holes 

pierced  in  the  screw  cap.  When  applying 
water  I  let  it  run  down  the  back  of  my  hand 
and  off  my  fingers,  this  enables  me  to 
spread  it  evenly  and  to  judge  the  amount. 
One  of  the  things  to  keep  in  mind  about 
Bonsai  trees  is  that  they  are  outdoor  plants 
which  thrive  in  the  wind  and  the  rain  and 
best  of  all  the  morning  sun  to  keep  them 
happy.  You  can  bring  a  specimen  in  to 
grace  an  occasional  table  in  the  lounge  or 


add  glamour  to  a  dining  table  as  an  unusual 
centre  piece,  but  remember  to  return  the 
little  tree  to  its  natural  outdoor  situation  in 
a  couple  of  days. 

Amazing  variety 

An  amazing  variety  of  trees  can  be  given 
the  Bonsai  treatment.  Most  of  the  small  or 
feathery-leaf  types  are  suitable,  but  Acacias 
of  the  thorny  kind  are  obviously  useless  to 
blind  people.  Some  trees  such  as  Eucalyp- 
tus, Loquat  and  Magnolia  obstinately  refuse 
to  reduce  their  leaf  size  and  cannot  be  used 
at  all.  I  have  not  had  the  experience  of  "see- 
ing" a  Boababtree  used  as  a  specimen  but  I 
believe  this  has  been  successfully  done  by 
some  growers  in  Northern  Transvaal. 
Different  varieties  of  trees  reflect  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  kind  -  Conifers  are  sturdy 
and  dignified  in  appearance,  while  Elms  and 
Maples  are  graceful  and  fluid  in  the  wind. 
Specimens  like  Myrtles  and  Cotoneasters 
have  dainty  flowers  and  bright  berries  as 
well  as  producing  lovely  leaf  shades  in  the 
Autumn.  Even  Wisterias  and  Bamboos  can 
be  given  Bonsai  treatment,  as  also  Azaleas. 

Don't  go  it  alone 

If  the  question  arises  in  your  mind  how  to 
get  started  on  this  absorbing  hobby,  I 
suggest  that  from  my  own  experience  a 
blind  person  should  not  try  to  go  it  alone. 
Rather  get  in  touch  with  a  Bonsai  Club  in 
your  area  and  try  to  meet  a  sympathetic 
member  who  can  guide  you  in  the 
intricacies  of  this  fascinating  hobby.  Buying 
ready-made  Bonsai  trees  is  expensive  and 
not  half  as  satisfying  as  developing  your 
own  specimens,  which  is  definitely  more 
exciting  and  rewarding.  Whatever  way  you 
get  your  start  you  will  enjoy  gardening  at  a 
comfortable  waist-high  level,  and  soon 
learn  much  more  about  the  arboreal  life 
surrounding  your  day-to-day  existence, 
thereby  widening  your  otherwise  limited 
horizons. 


Editor's  Note: 

With  Guy  Lawrence's  own  words,  'don't  go 
it  alone',  we  advise  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  article  is  written  for  readers  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  It  would  be  wise  to 
seek  advice  from  those  experienced  in  rais- 
ing Bonsai  trees  in  Britain. 
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Billy  Burnett  bowling  against  Jim  Morrish  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Singles  competition.  They  were 
both  in  the  top  four  p lacings. 


1981  ST.  DUNSTANS  INDOOR  BOWLING  CHAMPIONSHIPS 


by  J.  Carnochan 

Once  again  a  very  successful  three  weeks  of 
bowling,  perhaps  not  as  many  entries  as  last 
year,  but  the  standard  of  bowling  as  ever  on 
the  increase,  with  new  names  on  the 
trophies,  and  although  we  were  short  of 
about  ten  of  the  usual  entry  for  various 
reasons,  the  enthusiasm  was  as  great  as 
ever.  As  always,  the  Singles  proved  to  be  the 
most  interesting,  and  here  one  is  on  one's 
own,  with  the  "round  robin"  system,  i.e. 
playing  each  other  once  in  separate  groups 
with  the  winner  of  each  group  going 
forward  to  a  final  group  of  4,  you  do  get  a 
true  champion,  and  on  merit  the  Singles 
winners  proved  themselves  as  worthy  1 981 
champions,  T.B.,  Percy  Stubbs,  P.S.,  Arthur 
Carter  and  D.H.,  Dicky  Brett.  The  Triples  and 
Pairs  knock-outs  had  some  surprising 
results  and  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  had  a  D.H.  bowler  in  the  winning  trio, 
Bill  Griffiths,  who  bowled  extremely  well 


throughout  these  two  competitions,  with 
Bob  Forshaw,  Bill  Griffiths  and  Tom  Mugan 
winning  the  triples,  and  Bob  Osborne  and 
Walford  Davies  winning  the  pairs.  This  year 
we  missed  Margaret  Bingham  on  the  rink, 
but  the  ladies  section  was  upheld  by  Brenda 
Rea  and  Vi  Delaney  who  always  give  of  their 
best.  This  year  we  were  presented  with  a 
new  trophy,  The  Kathleen  Smith  Rose  Bowl. 
The  late  Mrs.  Kathleen  Smith  was  a  very 
close  friend  of  St.  Dunstaner  Colin 
Beaumont-Edmonds,  who  isa  past  Mayorof 
Sutton  Coldfield.  Mrs.  K.  Smith  was  an  Hon. 
Alderman  during  histerm  of  office  as  Mayor 
and  always  showed  a  very  keen  interest  in 
St.  Dunstans  sporting  activities,  particularly 
bowling,  and  she  very  generously  left  in  her 
Will  instructions  for  a  bowls  trophy  and  any 
other  equipment  that  could  be  used  for 
sport,  so  in  addition  to  the  trophy  there  is 
also  installed  in  the  gym  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
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Dr.  Sti/we//  presents  the  Percy  Acton  Trophy  to 
Bob  Forshaw  and  Tommy  Mug  an. 


a  new,  modern,  up-to-date  rowing  machine, 
and,  to  quote  Mr.  Beaumont-Edmonds,  "she 
would  be  very  proud  to  know  the  pleasure 
thesetwoitemswillgivetoSt.  Dunstaners". 
As  always,  sport  and  recreation  produces 
good  social  integration,  and  this  year  we 
were  lucky  to  have  two  such  events.  To  con- 
clude the  bowling  championships,  a  social 
evening  with  bar,  buffet  and  dancing,  incor- 
porating the  presentation  of  trophies  and 
prizes,  which  were  presented  jointly  by  Dr. 
Stilwell  and  Mr.  Conway,  was  held  in  the 
annexe.  This  was  an  excellent  evening,  with 
a  giant  raffle  and  home-produced  entertain- 
ment by  the  more  vocally  talented  members 
of  the  bowling  community,  with  renderings 
from  Arthur  Carter,  Monty  Golding  and, 
after  many  days  of  deliberation,  a  bowling 
ballad  by  Peggy  Brett.  Friday  evening  saw  us 
all  attending  the  Annual  Dinner  Dance  of  the 
Brighton  Social  &  Sports  Club  at  the  Dudley 
Hotel  where  we  all  enjoyed  a  very  nice  meal 
in  good  company.  During  the  evening  Mr. 
Colin  Beaumont-Edmonds  donated  The 
Kathleen  Smith  Rose  Bowl  to  St.  Dunstans 
and  presented  it  for  the  first  time  to  Percy 
Stubbs  as  the  most  accomplished  bowler  of 
the  year,  and  so  ended  a  very  satisfying 
three  weeks  of  bowling  for  us  all,  and  it  just 
leaves  me  to  say  thank  you  to  all  those 
people  who  give  us  their  every  assistance 
throughout  this  very  busy  time. 


A  PEGGY  BRETT  BOWLING  BALLAD 
To  the  tune:  Strolling 

When  we're  bowling,  just  bowling, 

Be  it  light,  be  it  thin,  or  dead, 
We  don't  envy  the  chaps  in  that  old  swim- 
ming pool, 

For  so  long  as  we  keep  bowling, 
We'll  keep  these  woods  a-rolling, 

So  we're  bowling,  just  bowling, 
Till  the  carpet  is  all  in  shreds  - 

We  begin  as  dawn  is  breaking, 
And  the  shots  are  there  for  taking, 

Till  we  stagger  off  to  find  our  beds. 


PRIZE  CARD  1981 

TRIPLES-PERCY  ACTON  SHIELD 


Winners 
T.  Mugan 

Runners-up 

J.G.  Robinson  W.  Burnett 
Losing  Semi-Finalists 
W.  Davies         R.  Brett 
M.  Tybinski      J.  Simpson 


W.  Griffiths    R.  Forshaw 


D.  Hodgson 


Bunting 
Stubbs 


PAIRS  -  WILF  KNIGHT  TROPHY 

Winners 

R.  Osborne  W.  Davies 

Runners-up 

A.  Carter  R.  Forshaw 

Losing  Semi-Finalists 

W.  Griffiths  L.  Scales 

J.  Cope  P.  Stubbs 

DOUBLE  ARM  AMPUTEES- 
STATUETTE 

Winner  R.  Brett 

Runner-up  D.  Bell 

SINGLES  CATEGORY  'B'- 
GARNETT-ORME  TROPHY 

Winner  A.  Carter 

Runner-up  A.  Robinson 

Third  Place  T.Simmon 

Fourth  Place  J.  Boorman 

SINGLES  CATEGORY  A'- 
LLOYD  TROPHY 

Winner  P.  Stubbs 

Runner-up  J.  Morrish 

Third  PI  a  ce  J .  C  o  p  e 

Fourth  Place  W.  Burnett 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  1709 
Penknife  in  my  Heart 

By  Nicholas  Blake 
Read  by  Jack  de  Manio 
Reading  Time  63A  hours. 

Charles  Hammer  meets  Ned  Stowe  in  a 
riverside  hotel  where  Stowe  is  spending  an 
illicit  weekend  with  his  mistress.  It 
transpires  that  Stowe  would  dearly  love  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife  (legally,  that  is)  and  marry 
the  girl  but  for  some  reason  this  is 
impossible.  Hammer  would  dearly  love  to 
get  rid  of  his  aged  uncle  and  get  his  hands 
on  the  business  of  which  the  old  man  is 
head,  but  he  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the 
means  by  which  his  relative  is  removed. 

At  this  point  the  plot  gets  micro-film  thin. 
Hammer  persuades  the  timid  and  law- 
abiding  Stowe  to  agree  to  kill  his  uncle, 
whilst  he,  Hammer,  will  arrange  Mrs. 
Stowe's  timely  demise.  Thus  each  man  will 
have  a  perfect  alibi. 

Hammer  makes  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  both  missions  are  duly 
accomplished.  But  there  are  unforseen 
developments  and  it  soon  becomes 
apparent  that  the  alibis  are  not  all  that 
perfect  after  all  .  .  . 

A  fairly  unmemorable  book,  I  fear. 

Cat.  No.  3070 
Black  Teacher 

By  Beryl  Gilroy 
Read  by  Carol  Marsh 
Reading  Time  9V*  hours. 

The  book  opens  with  the  author  making 
preparations  for  a  new  term  at  the  North 
London  infant's  school  where  she  is  head- 
mistress. The  new  intake  will  probably 
include  six  or  seven  nationalities  and 
almost  certainly  some  of  the  children  will 
have  no  English.  There  are  forty-four 
different  races  represented  in  the  school. 
They  are  from  all  backgrounds,  from  the 
Embassies  to  the  poverty-stricken  new 
immigrants.  Her  job  is  to  transform  these 
tearful,  frightened,  suspicious,  belligerent 
children  into  a  secure,  happy,  harmonious 
learning  unit. 

A  daunting  task  but  one  which  this 
respected  educationalist,  broadcaster  and 
journalist  is  very  well  qualified  to 
undertake. 


But  at  one  time  her  life  had  been  very 
different.  A  black  teacher  newly  arrived 
from  her  native  Guyana  in  the  1950's,  she 
found  bitter  racial  prejudice,  hostility  and 
intolerance. 

She  was  openly  insulted  by  education 
office  clerks,  white  teachers  with  inferior 
qualifications  than  her  own  were  given 
preference.  She  was  forced  to  take  menial 
jobs  to  support  herself.  She  never  gave  up 
the  struggle  to  become  a  teacher  in  multi- 
racial Britain. 

At  last  her  persistence  was  rewarded  and 
she  got  a  teaching  post.  For  a  time  it  was  an 
uphill  struggle,  she  had  to  overcome  the 
deep  prejudices  and  hostility  of  both  the 
children  and  their  parents.  Eventually  her 
teaching  methods,  based  on  love,  patience, 
understanding  and  imagination  won  her 
universal  admiration  and  love. 

Later  she  married,  a  white  man,  and  she 
says,  "I  finally  came  to  terms  with  the 
dichotomy  in  my  heart."  . . . 

A  splendid  book  full  of  warmth  and  caring 
humanity. 

YVONNE  LYALL  RETIRES 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Lyall,  Welfare  Visitor  for 
Berkshire,  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
part  of  Surrey  an  the  Channel  Islands, 
retired  on  31st  December  1981.  She  joined 
St.  Dunstan'sin  1963  when  she  was  Miss  de 
Burlet,  and  has  given  18  years  of  devoted 
service  to  those  St.  Dunstaners  in  her  area 
who  will  long  remember  her  sincerity, 
warmth,  and  above  all,  grand  sense  of 
humour  which  has  endeared  her  to  us  all. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  Mrs.  Lyall 
again  at  future  Reunions  and  wish  her 
many  years  of  health  and  happiness  in 
retirement. 

We  welcome  Mrs.  Vivien  Jackson,  who 
has  taken  over  from  Mrs.  Lyall  as  Welfare 
Visitor. 

D.F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 

May  I  wish  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year  and 
really  good  results  in  the  garden  with 
flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  both  outdoors 
and  under  glass. 

Most  of  the  seed  merchants  will  be  advert- 
ising their  seed  catalogues  for  the  new 
season,  so  send  along  for  a  couple  or  so  to 
get  some  flower  seeds,  a  few  will  be  new 
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and  well  worth  trying.  You  will  probably 
have  got  the  catalogues  if  you  got  seeds 
from  them  last  season. 

The  vegetable  seed  packets  will  be  due  to 
come  along  very  soon  and  if  there  are  some 
of  you  finding  the  vegetable  garden  too 
much  and  don't  want  the  parcel  write  in  to 
Mrs.  O'Reilly,  Garden  Dept,  H.Q.,  and  let  her 
know,  and  your  name  will  be  crossed  off  the 
list. 

Thank  you  for  the  favourable  comments 
passed  on  to  us  with  regard  to  seeds  sent 
out  and  hope  they  will  be  as  good  in  future.  I 
only  hope  that  we  have  a  more  amenable 
year  for  the  garden  and  make  it  easier  to  get 
the  work  on  the  outside  beds  and  lawns 
done. 

Now  let's  get  on  with  the  work  for  the 
month  to  come  and  don't  think  that  there 
will  be  much,  especially  if  there  is  frost  and 
snow  about. 

Vegetables 

Get  all  the  digging  and  trenching  done  this 
month,  unless  there  is  too  much  snow  and 
frost  about  or  very  muddy  conditions 
around.  Dig  in  the  manure  which  has  laid  on 
the  soil,  so  that  all  is  ready  for  sowing  seeds 
of  Broad  Beans  and  early  Peas,  but  only  in 
warm,  sheltered  positions.  Keep  the  ground 
clear  of  leaves  and  weeds,  but  don't  put  any 
of  these  which  are  infested  with  insects  on 
the  compost  heap.  Consign  to  the  bonfire 
and  spread  the  resultant  ashes  over  the  dug 
patches. 

Some  lettuce  can  be  sown  in  warm  spots 
but  those  of  you  in  the  North  should  use 
cloches  as  protection  and  give  extra 
warmth.  Long  sheets  of  polythene  sheeting 
spread  over  pliable  stakes  and  anchored  in 
the  soil  all  the  way  along  will  be  just  as  good. 
Radish  and  Cauliflower  can  be  tried,  but 
don't  expect  too  much  if  the  weather  is  really 
severe.  Rhubarb  can  be  planted  and  very 
early  Potato  seed  started  to  sprout  in  a  light, 
frost-free  shed. 

Lawns 

Little  or  nothing  will  be  needed  to  be  done 
here,  apart  from  using  the  fork  all  over  the 
lawn,  especially  in  areas  which  tend  to  hold 
the  water.  Get  the  mower  in  for  service  at 
once  if  not  already  done,  as  everyone  will  be 
thinking  about  this  job,  so  try  and  get  in  first. 
It  won't  be  very  cheap,  butwell  worth  having 
a  machine  which  is  working  well  and  cutting 
with  a  sharp  blade  when  you  make  a  start  on 
the  grass. 


Fruit 

Carry  on  with  the  pruning  of  all  the  Pears, 
Apples  and  other  hard  fruit  when  the 
weather  is  suitable.  Don't  be  too  soft  on  the 
cutting  out  of  over-growing  branchesand  all 
the  strong  growing  shoots  at  the  top  of  the 
trees  and  all  round.  Give  a  good  shape  and 
make  the  picking  of  the  fruit  easier  and 
spraying  in  due  course.  Where  you  have 
some  very  old  trees,  remove  the  dry  bark, 
which  is  a  source  of  all  kinds  of  infection. 
Lime-wash  the  stems  afterwards.  Don't 
plant  any  new  trees  or  bushes  now.  During 
severe  gales,  one  nearly  has  broken 
branches  and  these  should  be  cut  back 
beyond  the  break  as  cleanly  as  possible  and 
dab  on  some  insecticide  and  fungicide  to 
stop  infection  entering  at  this  point.  Add 
some  compost  or  manure  to  the  ground 
round  the  base  of  the  trees  and  bushes  to 
give  a  boosttothe  roots  as  soon  as  they  start 
new  growth. 

Flowers 

Get  all  the  beds  ready  for  the  new  season 
by  digging  overand  adding  some  manureor 
compost.  It  will  give  those  annuals  a  really 
good  start  to  their  show  of  colour.  Make  one 
small  bed,  on  a  south  facing  wall,  in  really 
good  condition  and  fine  tilth,  with  a  bit  of 
sand  added  for  the  sowing  of  outdoor  seeds. 
Keep  this  bed  continuously  forked  over  till 
you  have  the  seeds  ready  for  sowing  in 
April.  This  is  more  forthose  of  you  who  have 
no  frame  or  greenhouse.  Give  some  protec- 
tion to  those  autumn  sown  hardy  annuals 
when  frost  and  other  hardy  weather  is 
about.  Some  plastic  sheeting  over  the  top  of 
them  will  be  very  useful  but  do  peg  down 
well,  especially  when  wind  is  imminent. 

Do  remember  to  order  your  bedding 
annual  seeds  at  once  from  one  of  those 
large  suppliers,  or  get  them  down  at  the 
garden  or  general  store.  Most  shops  these 
days,  especially  the  big  multies,  have  all 
kinds  in  stock  from  very  reputable  suppliers. 
Try  something  different  for  a  change,  to  mix 
with  your  normal  plants.  Some  peat  added 
to  those  really  heavy  soils  will  do  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  and  make  it  so  much 
easier  to  work  over  and  plant.  Check  over 
those  climbing  plants  and  any  other  tall 
items  which  are  used  to  give  extra  colour. 
Re-tie  the  trellis  work  and  posts  and  replace 
any  which  have  been  damaged  by  gales. 
Evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  can  still  be 
planted.    Prune    all    those    hedges,    plus 
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deciduous  shrubs.  Naturally  go  by  the 
weather  conditions,  not  on  frosty  or  snowy 
days. 


Greenhouse 

Keep  the  whole  place  clean  and  tidy, 
ensuring  that  all  the  dead  leaves  and  stems 
of  growing  plants  are  disposed  of,  and  make 
certain  that  there  are  no  draughts  about  and 
plug  any  holes  in  the  woodwork  and  put 
some  putty  in  crevices  in  metal  work  and 
where  there  happen  to  be  some  loose  panes 
of  glass. 

Try  and  keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  dry 
and  don't  overwater  any  plants,  give  plenty 
of  ventilation  when  the  weather  is  suitable 
especially  on  sunny  days.  Get  all  the  seed 
boxes  and  pots  ready  for  the  sowing  of 
seeds  and  also  have  the  soil  handy  and  try 
and  keep  it  in  a  warmish  atmosphere. 

Keepthe  heatergoing  all  nightto  maintain 
an  even  heat,  and  during  the  day  as  well 
when  you  have  started  to  sow  seeds  and 
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seedlings  are  appearing  and  will  be  trans- 
planted soon.  Get  the  seed  boxes  over  the 
source  of  heat  when  sown,  and  put  some 
plastic  sheeting  or  glass  over  the  top  to 
maintain  the  moisture  and  in  some  cases 
newspaper  over  the  top  may  help  to  make 
the  seeds  germinate  quickly  but  do  remove 
this  paper  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
germinate. 

Many  spring  bulbs  will  be  showing  good 
growth  and  even  buds,  so  keep  them  moist 
and  close  to  the  source  of  light,  and  not  too 
near  the  heat.  Get  in  the  Sweet  Pea  seeds  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  cuttings  of  Carnations 
and  Chrysanthemums.  Some  strongly 
growing  cuttings  can  be  moved  to  large 
containers  but  if  not  sure,  keep  them  asthey 
areforthe  present.  Fuchsiasand  Dahliascan 
be  started  off  to  give  one  cuttings  later  on. 
Various  tuberous  items,  such  as  Begonia 
and  Gloxinia  can  be  started  into  growth  by 
placing  them  in  shallow  boxes  of  peat, 
watered  well  and  put  over  a  source  of  heat. 
Keep  moist  all  the  time  but  don't  overwater. 


BRIGHTON 


Bridge 


On  Saturday  14th  November,  in  the  Club 
Rooms  here  at  H.Q.,  the  London  Bridge  Club 
managed  to  complete  the  Individuals 
Competition  (Gover  Cup)  for  1981.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

R.  Armstrong  &  B.  Miller  83  points 

J.  Majchrowicz  &  B.  Allen  67  points 

F.  Dickerson  &  B.  Evans  59  points 

H.  Meleson  &  Partner  43  points 


The  winner  of  the  Gover  Cup  for  1981 
(London  Section)  was  Fred  Dickerson  and 
the  full  results  are  the  Best  Five  Scores  Total 
for  all  who  did  play  at  least  5  matches. 


1st 

363 

Fred  Dickerson 

2nd 

359 

Bill  Allen 

3rd 

339 

Billy  Miller 

4th 

331 

Bob  Evans 

5th 

301 

Joe  Majchrowicz 

6th 

285 

Harry  Meleson 

Sports  &  Social  Club 

The  Annual  Dinner  and  Dance  was  once 
again  held  at  the  Dudley  Hotel  in  Hove  on 
Friday,  20th  November  '81,  and  we  were 
delighted  to  have  among  our  guests  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Michael  Delmar-Morgan.  The  dinner 
was  held  at  the  end  of  a  very  busy  three 
weeks  bowling  competitions  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  and  so  it  was  pleasant  to  meet  old 
friends  from  far  and  wide.  The  President  of 
the  Club,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  welcomed 
guests,  and  without  a  doubt  all  those  who 
attended  enjoyed  their  meal,  and  the  danc- 
ing afterwards.  We  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  very  good  friends  of  the  Club  provid- 
ing the  raffle  with  some  of  the  wonderful 
prizes  -  some  lucky  couples  are  going  to 
have  Butlin  Hotel  holidays,  and  a  cham- 
pagne dinner  for  two  in  the  not  too  distant 
future! 

Christmas  has  come  rather  early  thisyear, 
for  we  held  the  Christmas  Dance  on 
Saturday  5th  December  in  order  that  those 
members  attending  the  Bridge  Conference 
could  attend.  The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  cups 
and  trophies  were  presented  at  this 
function. 
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We  have  now  resumed  our  Wednesday 
afternoon  club,  and  during  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months  members  are  participating 
again  in  the  Darts,  Fives  and  Threes, 
cribbage,  etc.  competitions;  we  would 
welcome  all  those  members  who  are  able  to 
come  along  to  join  us,  but  we  do  appreciate 
travelling  during  the  winter  months  is  quite 
a  problem  -  in  any  case  we  should  welcome 
news  of  you  -  so  do  keep  in  touch. 

BRIGHTON  CLUB 
LIST  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS 


5's&3's 

Ladies 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mrs.  H.Webster  Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

Beaten  Semi-Finalists 

Mrs.  N.  Phillips,  Mrs.  E.  Gosney 

Gentlemen 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mr.  B.  Blacker  Mr.  R.Osborne 

Beaten  Semi-Finalists 

Mr.  H.  Gosney,  Mr.  J.  Simpson 


CRIBBAGE 

Ladies 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mrs.  J.Osborne  Mrs.  N.  Phillips 

Beaten  Semi-Finalists 

Mrs.  E.  Simpson,  Mrs.  H.  Webster 

Gentlemen 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mr.  W.Phillips  Mr.  H.  Preedy 

Beaten  Semi-Finalists 
Mr.  J.  Cope,  Mr.  T.Giles 


DOMINO  AGGREGATE 

Ladies 

Winner  (Jointly  shared) 

Mrs.  P.  Padley:  36  Mrs.  H.  Webster:  36 

3rd  &  4th 

Mrs  M.  Langley:  34,  Mrs.  M.  Blacker:  33 

Gentlemen 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mr.  H.  Preedy:  44  Mr.  B.  Blacker:  33 

3rd  &  4th 

Mr.  T.  Giles:  32,  Mr.  J.  Padley:  31 


DARTS 

Ladies 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mrs.  M.  Blacker  Mrs.  T.  Mugan 

Beaten  Semi-Finalists 

Mrs.  E.  Gosney,  Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

Gentlemen 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mr.  R.Osborne  Mr.  B.  Blacker 

Beaten  Semi-Finalists 
Mr.  J.  Cope,  Mr.  T.Giles 

WHIST  AGGREGATE 

Ladies 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mrs.  J.  Osborne:  673!/2    Mrs.  M.  Crabtree:  669 
3rd  &  4th 
Mrs.  P.  Padley:  648,  Mrs.  H.  Webster:  639 

Gentlemen 

Winner  Runner-up 

Mr.  J.  Padley:  681  Mr.  H.  Preedy:  645 

3rd  &  4th 
Mr.  T.  Giles:  634,  Mr.  J.  Simpson:  628 


Bowling  Section 

Our  indoor  bowling  season  is  now  in  full  swing, 
and  our  competitions  are  getting  well  underway. 

On  October  23rd  we  were  hosts  to  our  very 
good  friends  from  the  Hove  and  Kingsway 
Bowling  Club,  and  a  very  exciting  match  ended 
all  square,  (11  shots  apiece)  and  a  very  enjoyable 
afternoon  was  had  by  all.  On  27th  November,  we 
were  pleased  to  be  visited  by  a  team  from 
Woodingdean  Bowling  Club,  and  although  we 
lost  this  one  by  1 9  shots- 1 1 ,  some  very  good  and 
encouraging  bowling  was  produced  by  our 
bowlers.  Once  again  our  thanks  go  out  to  our 
ladies  who  work  so  hard  providing  the  teas  for 
these  matches. 

Our  local  bowlers  did  very  well  in  the  St. 
Dunstan's  National  Championships  and  our 
congratulations  go  to  the  following: — 
Dickie  Brett,  winner  of  the  handless  section,  Bob 
Osborne  and  Walford  Davies  who  won  the  pairs, 
Tommy  Mugan  who  was  a  member  of  the 
winning  team  in  the  Triples,  Jimmy  Morrish 
runner-up  in  the  totally  blind  section,  Mickey 
Robinson,  runner-up  in  the  partially  sighted 
section,  and  we  must  not  forget  Billy  Burnett  and 
Johnny  Cope  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  last 
four  in  the  T.B.  section,  (well  done  lads). 

H.  Preedy 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Sandra,  grand-daughter  of  Allen  Emerson 
of  Clacton,  on  her  marriage  to  Richard 
Edward  Hildrow  on  12th  September. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dennis  Brown  of  Stratford 
Fields,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  4th  October. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  W.H.  Carpenter,  Clifton-upon-Teme, 
whose  brother,  Roy,  died  of  Leukaemia  on 
the  3rd  November. 

Mrs.  F.E.M.  Clark,  widow  of  Mr.  W.W.  Clark 
of  Lee,  London,  onthe  death  of  herthird  son, 
Len,  on  the  1  st  May.  He  suffered  from  a  brain 
tumour  and  bore  his  illness  with  great 
courage. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Smith,  of  Worcester, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
grand-daughter,  born  to  their  daughter 
Heather  and  her  husband,  on  21st 
November. 


In  Memory 


Mrs.  Pat  Padley,  wife  of  Jim  Padley  of 
Saltdean,  whose  mother  passed  away  at  the 
end  of  August. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Riley,  of  Ripon,  whose  wife,  Doris, 
passed  away  on  the  13th  November,  after  a 
long  illness. 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and  we 
offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 

had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1952.  He  enlisted  a 


Group  Captain  Jack  Hawley  Barnes,  Royal  Air 
Force 

Group  Captain  Jack  Barnes,  of  Guernsey,  died 
on  the  12th  November.  He  was  74  years  old. 

After  spending  some  years  in  mining  engineer- 
ing, he  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  served 
at  home  and  abroad  for  some  25  years  before  he 
was  discharged  in  1955.  He  then  worked  in  com- 
merce, but  finally  retired  because  of  his  loss  of 
sight.  He  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1966,  whilst 
living  in  Essex. 

Jack  Barnes  and  his  wife  lost  their  only  son  at 
about  the  same  time  and  they  subsequently 
moved  to  Guernsey,  where  they  made  a  new  life 
for  themselves  with  many  friends  and  a  great 
interest  in  their  beautiful  garden  and  greenhouse. 

In  recent  years  he  had  had  very  poor  health, 
which  he  bore  with  tremendous  courage  and 
cheerfulness.  Earlier  this  year,  he  stayed  for  some 
weeks  at  Pearson  House,  whilst  receiving  highly 
specialised  treatment  at  a  local  hospital,  and  his 
fortitude  and  spirit  were  greatly  admired.  He  had 
been  better  for  a  time  before  his  sudden  death  at 
home. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  May,  other  relatives  and 
many  good  friends. 


C.J.  Nichols,  Royal  Artillery 

Mr.  Cyril  James  Nichols  of  Mytchett,  near 
Camberley,  passed  away  unexpectedly  in  hospital 
on  the  21  st  November.  He  was  62  years  of  age  and 


few  days  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  and 
served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  In  1945 
Mr.  Nichols  was  involved  in  atank  mineexplosion 
and  was  discharged  from  the  Army  the  following 
year,  his  sight  having  been  affected. 

After  a  period  of  training  for  Industry,  as  well 
as  Braille  and  typewriting,  all  of  which  Mr.  Nichols 
mastered  with  great  efficiency,  he  was  employed 
at  Vickers  Armstrong  (subsequently  the  British 
Aircraft  Corporation)  from  1954  until  1977,  when 
he  was  made  redundant  and  retired  on  health 
grounds.  Our  St.  Dunstaner  was  an  Inspector  with 
the  Corporation  and  wasthoughtof  so  highly  that, 
in  1957,  he  was  asked  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  Braille  instruments  he  used  in  the  factory  to  a 
group  of  overseas  visitors,  who  were  greatly 
impressed. 

In  retirement,  Mr.  Nichols  continued  to  give 
talks  on  the  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  to  many  local 
organisations,  being  also  involved  with  the  local 
Blind  Club.  He  retained  a  great  interest  in  his  gar- 
den and  greenhouse  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
holidays  abroad  with  his  wife.  For  the  past  two 
years,  our  St.  Dunstaner's  main  hobby  was 
wrought  iron  work  which  was  of  such  a  high  stan- 
dard that  he  received  many  orders  locally. 

Sadly,  Mr.  Nichols  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary  only  three  weeks 
prior  to  his  passing,  and  we  extend  our  sincere 
condolences  to  his  widow,  Marie,  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Rita  McCulley,  and  all  membersofthe family. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  for 
Transport  has  published  his 
proposals  for  compulsory 
wearing  of  seatbelts  for 
adults  and  children  in  the 
front  seats  of  cars.  The  prop- 
osed act  accepts  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  impracticable,  or 
unadvisable  on  medical 
grounds,  for  people  with  cer- 
tain disabilities  to  wear  a  seat 
belt.  Such  people  would 
therefore  be  required  to 
obtain  a  medical  certificate  of 
exemption  from  their  GP, 
who  would  use  his  discretion 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
individual's  disability  qual- 
ified him  for  the  exemption. 

BOWLING  RINK 

As  from  1st  May  1982,  the 
Bowling  Rink  will  be  closed 
for  an  indefinite  period, 
whilst  re-surfacing  is  under- 
taken. 

R.  Stilwell 

Medical  Officer  I 

Administrator. 

ADDENDUM  TO 
CONSUMER  REPORT  NO.  2 

The  following  was  omitted 
from  last  month's  consumer 
report  on  electronic  organs:- 
The  prices  quoted  for  the 
PS20  and  30  were  the  sale 
prices  and  should  read  £339 
and  £449  respectively. 
Chappell's  of  Bond  St., 
London,  will  give  St. 
Dunstaners  a  10%  discount 
depending  on  stock  avail- 
ability. We  are  particularly 
grateful  to  Mr.  Lennie  Barker 
of  Chappell's  for  his  help  in 
producing  this  report  and  for 
the  recordings  made  for  the 
March  Talking  Review. 

Any  enquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  him  at:  Organ 
Division  Sales,  50  New  Bond 
St.,  London  W.1.  Tel:  01-491 
2777. 


WEEKEND  GET-TOGETHER 
FOR  ORGANISTS. 

It  appears  that  many  St. 
Dunstaners  have  already 
purchased,  or  are  interested 
in  purchasing  Electronic 
Organs.  Sid  Jones  of 
Manchester,  a  self-confessed 
'organ  addict'  has  suggested 
a  long  weekend  get-together 
of  interested  parties  at  Ian 
Fraser  House.  The  proposal  is 
that  the  weekend  should  be 
in  early  September, 

programme  permitting.  Sid 
would  try  and  arrange  for 
demonstrations  of  playing, 
and  equipment,  and  tuition 
for  beginners  by  the  more 
experienced.  It  should 
provide  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  those 
wishing  to  find  out  more 
about  the  hobby  or  trying  to 
decide  what  to  buy.  Would 
those  interested  please  send 
their  names  immediately, 
and  by  the  end  of  April  atthe 
latest,  to  Sid  Jones,  20 
Meadowbank,  Chorltonville, 
Manchester.  M21  2EE. 

FOR  SALE-(Brighton  area) 
Large,  Sanyo  Microwave 
oven,  with  3  plastic  stacker 
rings.  Stacks  4  adult  meals. 
Features  include  revolving 
plate,  and  settings  for  High, 
Medium,  Low  and  Defrost.  3 
years  old,  in  good  condition. 
£100  o.n.o.  Please  contact 
Peter  Watson,  c/o  St. 
Dunstan's,  191  Old 

Marylebone  Road,  London 
NW1  5QN. 

RAMBLING 

If  you  are  interested  in 
rambling  or  hiking  whilst  on 
holiday  here  at  Ovingdean, 
please  write  to  me  indicating 
your  interest,  and  if  sufficient 
interest  is  shown,  we  can 
make  it  possible  to  integrate 
with  the  local  Rambling 
Organisation. 

J.  Carnochan 
Sports  Organiser. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  R.L.  Dunne,  National  Vice-President 
F.E.P.O.W.  Association. 
"Belamy  Bill" 

Blackpool,  London,  Heathrow,  Abu  Dhabi, 
Singapore,  Johor  Baru,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Butterworth,  Penang,  Taiping,  Penang, 
Bangkok,  Kanchanaburi,  Kwai,  Kinsayok, 
Pattaya,  Bangkok,  Bahrein,  Athens, 
Frankfurt,  Gatwick,  London,  Blackpool- 
blinding  sun,  mosquitoes,  tropical 
downpours,  trains,  planes,  taxis,  tri-shaws, 
river  boats,  ferries,  elephants-surely  a  list 
to  daunt  even  the  most  hardened  traveller. 
Bill,  blind  and  handless,  revelled  in  it  all. 
Uncomplainingly  he  accepted  the  buffeting 
of  a  B.R.  strike  in  freezing  winter  condi- 
tions; unmindingly  he  partook  of  tropical 
dishes  spiced  with  chillies  and  curries; 
indefatigably  he  visited  what  seemed  to  be 
endless  Temples;  stoically  he  visited  war 
cemeteries;  inimitably  his  speech  rendered 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Singapore  almost 
bereft  of  words;  impressively  he  greeted  His 
Excellency  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Bangkok.  In  short,  his  presence  lent  a  lustre 
to  our  party  of  twelve. 

If  this  seems  a  panegyric  to  Bill,  may  I 
point  out  that  in  the  Far  East  he  is  now 
known  by  all  as  'Mr.  Bill'.  My  only  moment 
of  trepidation  was  when  Bill  and  Alice 
boarded  the  howdah  of  an  elephant.  Bill 
adopted  a  most  unusual  diageotropic  posi- 
tion there  but  the  Eumenides  spared  him, 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  nightmare  ride.  God 
bless  him. 

From:  Phillip  Wood,  Crewe 

I  have  long  felt  that  to  heap  congratulations 
on  anyone  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  is 
a  little  absurd.  The  centenarian  is  a 
centenarian  because,  quite  simply,  he  has 
survived,  very  often  without  making  any 
special  efforts  so  to  do,  for  a  hundred  years. 
Surely  it  is  what  men  do  with  the  years 
which  is  of  paramount  importance.  In  the 
case  of  Stephen  Jack,  now  eighty  years 
young,  his  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
actor  and  reader  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  and  our  heartiest  congratulations.  I 
have  been  an  avid  radio  listener  since  the 
cat's-whisker-and-crystal  days,  and  for 
many  years  the  name  of  Stephen  Jack 
figured  in  the  casts  of  radio  plays  and  his 
many  voices  brought  a  high  quality  to 
those  golden  days  of  radio  drama. 


As  a  reader  of  Talking  Books  he  brought 
the  same  high  professional  skill  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  service.  But  it  is  as  reader  of 
our  own  Review  that  we  know  him  best, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  has  brought  great 
pleasure  to  all  St.  Dunstaners.  Let  us  there- 
fore wish  him  a  belated,  though  no  less 
sincere,  Happy  Birthday,  and  long  may  we 
continue  to  listen  to  the  silver  tones  of 
"our"  Stephen  Jack. 

From:  John  Pointon,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 

The  report  on  the  activities  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Club  in  the 
recent  issue  of  the  Review  was  interesting 
in  so  far  as  it  demonstrated  the  high  level  of 
interest  in  this  hobby  in  St.  Dunstan's 
today.  However,  a  few  reflections  on  the 
past  of  this  essentially  blind  form  of 
communication  may  be  also  of  interest.  For 
instance,  the  fact  that  our  late  Chairman, 
Lord  Fraser,  was  one  of  the  early  licensed 
radio  amateurs.  I  think  his  call  sign  was 
G6SU,  and  he  was  once  the  president  of  the 
RSGB.  Probably  from  this  interest  in  radio, 
those  of  us  who  are  physiotherapists  will 
know  that  he  was  the  man  behind  the 
development  of  the  Braille  milliameter, 
which  was  a  considerable  achievement, 
both  in  our  profession,  and  in  radio. 
Though  myself  not  the  first  by  any  means 
to  obtain  an  amateur  licence,  which  I  did  in 
1958,  it  has  been  with  considerable  interest 
that  I  have  observed  the  phenomenal 
development  in  electronics  from  the  days 
when  my  radio  receiver  was  an  RCA  AR 
88D,  with  19  valves  and  weighing  exactly 
one  cwt,  and  which  I  once  heard  an  ama- 
teur describe  as  his  hearing  aid.  And  my 
first  transmitter,  which  I  built  looking  like  a 
spaghetti  factory  in  a  thunderstorm.  To  the 
present  day,  when  miniaturization  makes 
us  'shamateurs',  as,  although  one  can 
trouble  shoot,  repair  or  servicing  really 
needs  abilities  we  cannot  have,  as  well  as 
the  instruments  and  the  familiarity  with 
those  instruments  which  would  be 
necessary. 

I  think  that  it  was  in  1966  or  thereabouts 
that  I  wrote  to  our  late  Chairman,  suggest- 
ing that,  as  there  were  then  about  a  dozen 
licensed  amateurs  in  St.  Dunstan's,  it  might 
be  an  idea  for  us  to  have  a  get-together  at 
Ovingdean,  which  suggestion  resulted  in 
the  first  of  the  Ovingdean  Hamfests,  and 


from  which  the  present  expanding  club 
resulted.  Now  I  understand  that  there  is 
interest  in  the  relatively  restricted  use  of 
legal  CB  (Children's  Band),  which  we  are 
finding  in  general  terms  is  stimulating  an 
interest  in  radio  from  which  the  wider  spec- 
trum of  a  B  licence  and  then  an  A  licence  are 
natural  progressions. 

These  24  years  have  also  seen  a  change 
from  the  days  when  gear  held  its  purchase 
price  indefinitely.  I  think  I  dropped  a  fiver  on 
my  AR  88  D  in  8  years  to  the  present  day, 
when  new  models  are  marketed  mostly 
from  Nippon  every  few  months  and  thus 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  last  and  older 
models.  However,  for  when  the  weather  is 
too  bad  to  do  any  kind  of  outdoor  activities, 
radio  is  a  first  class  pastime  for  anyone  who 
is  blind,  whether  as  an  operator,  or  experi- 
menter, or  both.  Over  the  years,  it  has  given 
me  much  interest,  and  often  amusement, 
like  the  Miami  amateur  who  told  me  his 
name  was  Bill,  and  that  meant,  'Boy  I  Like 
Liquor',  or  'Boy,  I  Like  Ladies'.  Of  course, 
the  rapid  growth  of  repeaters  in  recent 
years  has  also  made  radio  an  interesting 
in-car  hobby,  and  as  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  to  do  the  pedalling  or  steering,  with 
both  hands  free,  it  makes  life  much  easier 
to  operate  the  rig.  I  think  that  the  greatest 
advance  in  our  gear  is  that,  in  general 
terms,  we  cause  no  problems  with  other 
services,  as  TVI  is  pretty  well  excluded  from 
the  gear  on  the  market  for  our  use,  in  spite 
of  certain  dealers  blaming  any  kind  of  TVI 
on  'that  radio  amateur  down  the  road'. 

Considering  the  development  of  the  last 
24  years,  one  does  wonder  what  the  next 
two  dozen  years  will  bring,  although  it  is 
unlikely  that  many  of  us  will  be  here  to  see 
it. 


From:  Granville  Waterworth,  Coventry. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  Stephen 
Jack  has  made  the  front  page  of  the 
Review:  I  know  this  honour  doesn't  come 
lightly.  It  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  I  am  at 
present  reading  'Gaudy  Night'  by  Dorothy 
Sayers-and  of  course  read  by  Stephen 
Jack.  It's  marvellous  how  he  changes  his 
voice  for  different  characters,  such  as 
Harriot  Vane,  and  other  females,  such  as 
Dean,  Warden,  Treasurer  etc,  of  Shrews- 
bury College;  also  male  voices  of  Lord 
Peter  Wimsey,  his  nephew  and  many  other 
voices.  In  fact,  his  reading  is  just  like  a  play 
on  the  radio,  by  his  clever  reading,  he 


makes    a    good    book    very    enjoyable. 
Stephen  Jack,  I  thank  you. 

TO  ALL  P.O.W.'S 

I  should  like  through  the  Review  to  say  a 
very  big  thankyou  to  all  my  friends fortheir 
very  kind  and  generous  gift  given  to  me  as  a 
farewell  present  from  St.  Dunstan's.  I 
haven't  yet  had  time  to  go  out  to  make  my 
choice,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be 
something  that  will  always  remind  me  of 
you  all.  There  are  many  letters  to  be 
answered  and  these  are  being  done  as 
quickly  as  possible.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  keep  in  touch.  Once  again,  many 
thanks  to  you  all,  and  best  wishes. 

Mary  Burn 

KEEPING  YOU  IN  THE  PICTURE  WITH 
DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW. 

Readers  will  remember  the  article  in  last 
December's  Review  which  featured  Ron 
Marsh's  prize-winning  Staffordshire  Bull 
Terrier,  'Dunstan's  Review'.  At  the  time  of 
his  'Interview',  Dunstan's  Review  had  just 
qualified  for  Crufts,  '82,  by  winning  the 
Puppy  Class  at  the  Manchester  Show.  We 
now  hear  from  Ron  that  Dunstan's  Review 
was  duly  entered  in  the  Graduate  Class  at 
Crufts  in  February,  as  he  was  just  one  month 
too  old  to  qualify  for  the  Junior  Class.  This 
meant  of  course  that  he  was  competing 
against  much  older  and  more  experienced 
dogs,  yet  he  managed  to  achieve  5th  place, 
and  got  a  V.H.C. -which  stands  for  'Very 
Highly  Commended'. 

Later  in  the  month,  Ron  tells  us, 
Dunstan's  Review  won  a  diploma  and  cup 
for  being  the  best  Staffordshire  Bull  Terrier 
at  the  Walsall  Kennel  Association's  3 
shows  for  the  year  1981. 

VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED  SPORTS 

The  Annual  National  Metro  Sports  Com- 
petitions for  the  Visually  Handicapped  will 
take  place  this  year  at  Woodford  Athletics 
Stadium,  Woodford,  Essex,  on  Saturday 
10th  July.  All  the  usual  field  events,  such  as 
shot  put,  discus,  javelin,  etc,  will  be 
arranged  for  totally  blind  and  partially 
sighted  categories,  as  well  as  the  usual 
track  events  which  will  include  the  three 
kilometre  walking  race  for  the  Bill  Harris 
Trophy.  Will  all  St.  Dunstaners  who  would 
like  to  participate  please  apply  for  an  entry 
form  direct  to  Graham  Salmon,  59  Southern 
Drive,  Loughton,  Essex.  Tel:  01-508  7623. 


Smilers  spend  100  hours  underwater  for 
Charity 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  a  letter  by  Sgt.  Graham  Hazlegrove,  R.E.,  to  his  father,  St. 
Dunstaner,  Ron  Hazlegrove,  of  Canterbury.  Graham  assisted  with  the  clerical  work,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  public  relations  as  the  sponsored  swim  was  in  progress. 


Last  November  in  the  New  Territories,  Hong 
Kong,  a  team  of  divers  from  the  New  Ter- 
ritories Sub  Aqua  Club  commenced  a 
Marathon  Underwater  dive  for  Charity.  The 
Campaign  had  been  entitled  "Smile  for  a 
Child",  1981  being  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  people.  A  campaign  motif,  consist- 
ting  of  a  large,  round,  smiling  face,  was 
designed,  and  the  slogan  "Sponsored  Sub 
Aqua  Marathon  Handicapped  Children 
Benefit"  was  invented.  The  face  and  slogan 
were  given  to  a  local  T  shirt  manufacturer 
who  produced  3,000  T  shirts  with  the  face  on 
the  front  and  slogan  on  the  rear.  The  T  shirts 
were  then  sold  throughout  the  colony  to 
raise  cash. 

Word  of  the  Marathon  soon  spread;  local 
TV  and  Radio  stations  became  interested 
and  the  organiser  found  himself  giving 
interviews  about  details  of  the  dive  and 
charitiesto  which  the  money  would  be  sent. 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  two  charities  chosen  were  the  'Home 
of  The  Loving  Faithfulness'  near  Fanling, 
which  cares  for  several  severely  handicap- 
ped children.  The  home  was  in  the  process 
of  building  a  new  wing  until  funds  expired. 
The  second  charity  was  the  School  for  Blind 
Children  in  Dharan,  Nepal  (Nepal  being  the 
homeland  of  Gurkha  Soldiers,,  many  of 
whom  serve  in  Hong  Kong)  which  requires  a 
new  workshop  for  blind  students. 

Sponsorship  money  started  to  roll  in  and 
the  immense  pile  of  T  shirts  started  to  dwin- 
dle. A  team  of  10  divers  was  formed,  8  male 
and  2  female,  and  a  small  group  of  volun- 
teers to  assist  with  back-up  and  administra- 
tion. 

During  the  marathon,  one  diver  would  be 
in  the  water  swimming  around  the  edge  of 
the  pool;  another,  fully  kitted,  would  sit  at 
the  side  of  the  pool  in  case  the  diver  in  the 
water    experienced    difficulties,    and    the 


remainder  of  the  team  would  be  either  eat- 
ing or  resting  or  preparing  for  the  next  dive. 
Each  diver  could  expect  no  more  than  six 
hours  break  between  dives. 

On  the  23rd  November,  members  of  the 
team  moved  into  the  pool  area,  erecting 
tents  for  sleeping,  eating  and  changing 
facilities,  plus  an  area  for  all  the  diving  kit. 
Catering  facilities  were  provided  by  a 
member  of  the  Army  Catering  Corps.  He  had 
received  donations  of  90lbs  of  pre-cut 
Crinkly  Chips  and  200  Hamburgers,  which 
he  sold  to  spectators  to  raise  money.  A 
24-hour  catering  service  was  available. 

Monopoly 

As  planned,  at  8  o'clock  precisely  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  November,  a  diver 
entered  the  water.  On  the  completion  of  the 
first  hour,  he  was  heard  to  remark  "Jolly 
good,  only  99  hours  to  go!".  The  biggest 
problem  the  divers  faced  was  boredom.  The 
monotony  was  relieved  by  cryptic  mes- 
sages and  jokes  being  sent  down  on  com- 
pletion of  each  lap.  As  time  went  on,  the 
divers  turned  the  bottom  of  the  pool  into  a 
giant  Monopoly  Board  by  marking  the  tiles 
as  they  went  round.  The  other  problem  was 
for  the  standby  diver,  fully  kitted  out  on  the 
side  of  the  pool,  who,  during  the  day  was 
extremely  hot,  and  at  night  extremely  cold. 
However,  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  dive,  morale  remained  very  high  and  no 
medical  or  safety  problems  were  encoun- 
tered. 

At  midday  on  the  28th,  the  100th  hour  was 
completed.  Supporters  and  T.V.  cameras 
were  around  the  pool  to  record  the  final 
moments.  All  the  divers  entered  the  pool  to 
collect  money  that  had  been  thrown  in,  and 
also  to  have  a  well-deserved  underwater 
'champagne'  party!  As  a  result  of  the  dive 
they  raised  £12,400  for  Charity,  with  money 
still  coming  in. 


THE  ARCHERY  WEEK 


by  Phil  Duffee 


Veni  Vidi  Vici.  They  came,  they  saw,  and 
some  of  them  conquered.  For  instance, 
Charlie  McConaghy  won  the  Winter 
Championship  with  a  handicap  score  of 
1442,  Jerry  Lynch  came  second  with  a 
score  of  1389  and  Ted  Paris  was  third  with 
1384.  As  you  can  see,  a  very  close  match. 
The  competition  was  a  Portsmouth  round, 
5  dozen  arrows  at  twenty  yards  on  a  60  cm 
face,  shot  at  the  Worthing  Sports  Centre. 
The  other  conquerors  were  in  the 
beginners  group.  The  beginners  shot  a  St. 
Dunstan's  round,  5  dozen  arrow  at  1 5  yards 
on  a  four  foot  face.  The  group  was  divided 
into  TB  and  PS  classes  as  at  this  stage  none 
of  them  had  been  shooting  long  enough  to 
have  earned  a  handicap  figure.  The  results 
were  very  encouraging  for  the  future  of  the 
Club.  First  overall  was  Frank  Cargin  with  a 
score  of  353,  this  also  made  him  the  first  of 
the  PS  group.  Second  overall  was  Doug 
Howard  with  a  score  of  343,  and  he  became 
second  in  the  PS  group  also.  Third  overall 
was  Tom  Bice  scoring  332,  this  made  him 

Phil  Duffee  supervises  Tom  Bice's  shooting. 
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the  first  in  the  TB  class.  The  rest  of  the 
scores  went  as  follows:- 

Eric  Bradshaw  317  (2nd  TB),  George 
Jakins  (3rd  TB)  scoring  305  and  Percy 
Bradshaw  with  a  score  of  251  (4th  TB). 
Another  very  close  contest.  This  time  in  the 
Annexe. 

The  Beginners  were  shooting  for  a 
trophy  donated  by  Tom  Page,  called  the 
Morecambe  Trophy,  the  winner  in  each 
class  sharing  the  honours  and  each  having 
his  name  on  the  trophy.  The  two  winners 
also  received  a  figurine  of  an  archer  which 
they  can  keep,  plus  medals  for  the  runners- 
up.  The  standard  was  very  high  and  reflects 
the  hard  work  put  in  by  our  coaches  and  the 
dedication  of  the  newly  fledged  archers, 
who  put  in  a  lot  of  effort  in  the  practice 
sessions. 

The  Club  now  numbers  32,  not  counting 
those  St.  Dunstaners  who  have  called  in 
when  on  holiday  in  the  building  and  have 
tried  their  hand  with  a  bow.  Many  of  these 
have  said  that  they  would  like  to  take  up 
Archery  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
they  visit  us  again,  contacting  either  Laurie 
Austin  or  myself,  and  have  another  go.  We 
would  like  you  all  in  the  Club  as  playing 
members. 

The  purpose  of  the  Archery  Club  is  to 
train  archers  and  to  encourage  them  to  join 
sighted  clubs.  We  can  help  by  letting  the 
Club  of  your  choice  know  what  you  are 
capable  of  and  what  help  you  will  need  to 
make  progress  against  sighted  archers. 
Some  of  our  members  are  already  in  sighted 
clubs  and  enjoying  themselves  while  mixing 
with  their  fellow  archers  at  shoots  and 
tournaments.  We  want  the  public  to  know 
that  we  are  not  special,  just  visually  handi- 
capped and  quite  capable  of  joining  in  with 
them  in  a  good  sport,  enjoying  the  sound  of 
our  arrows  sinking  into  the  gold  ring  and 
grumbling  if  it  goes  into  the  white  area  or 
into  the  "green." 

During  the  week  we  had  our  A.G.M., 
which  was  a  lively  one.  Sid  Jones  and 
Norman  Perry  retired  from  the  Committee 
and  Ted  Paris  was  voted  on  to  replace  Sid, 
Joe  Prendergast  being  voted  Chairman,  to 


replace  Norman.  I  am  sure  that  the  Club 
members  will  approve  if  I  give  both  the 
retiring  members  our  thanks  for  all  their 
hard  work  over  the  past  two  years,  on  our 
behalf. 

Many  of  you  will  be  wondering  how  the 
Handicap  system  works  and  how  it  can 
even  out  the  differences  between  the  TB 
and  PS  archers  in  tournaments.  Here  is  an 
example,  all  of  which  is  based  on  the 
official  Grand  National  Archery  Society's 
Handicap  Tables. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  round  shot  is  at 
Portsmouth.  A  PS  archer  has  a  handicap  of 
58;  this  being  arrived  at  by  recording  his 
last  three  scores  and  taking  the  average. 
This  average  is  read  off  the  table  and  gives 
us  a  handicap  of  58.  The  archer  scores  424 
in  competition,  by  checking  his  handicap 
figure  against  the  Allowance  Table  we  find 
that  he  has  970  to  be  added  to  his  score. 
This  gives  him  a  handicap  score  of  1 394.  On 
those  figures  Charlie  McConaghy,  whose 
handicap  figure  is  higher  than  58,  would 
have  beaten  the  PS  archer  because  his 
handicap-allowed  score  was  1442.  To  beat 
Charlie,  the  PS  archer  would  have  needed  a 
score  of  472,  slightly  above  his  average 
figure  over  three  scores.  In  the  case  of  the 
Winter  Championship,  Charlie  shot  just 
slightly  below  his  average  and  was  still  able 
to  hold  off  the  challenge  of  the  PS  archers 
among  us. 

I  hope  the  example  above  has  made  it 
clearer  how  the  handicap  system  works. 

The  next  Archery  week  proper  will  begin 
on  21st  June  but  the  Cuckfield  Bowmen 
have  invited  us  to  shoot  against  them  on 
the  20th  at  their  home  ground,  so  come  in 
time  for  this  match  and  let's  get  the 
Summer  Championships  off  to  a  good 
start.  We  all  enjoyed  ourselves  over  the 
week  we  have  just  had,  including  the 
double  Archery  and  Bowls  event  we  shared 
with  Barclays  International  and  Cuckfied 
Bowmen  on  the  6th  February.  Barclays 
want  a  return  match  at  Poole  sometime,  so  I 
shall  be  trying  to  arrange  that  as  soon  as  I 
can. 

Tommy  Gaygan,  our  handless  archer,  is 
making  good  progress  with  his  archery, 
using  specially  made  prosthetics.  We  have 
some  bugs  to  iron  out  but  once  these  are 
taken  care  of  we  have  other  handless  St. 
Dunstaners  wanting  to  compete-so  watch 
our  in  future  for  the  fingerless  fiends! 

The  other  winners  who  were  presented 
with  their  prizes  were  Curly  Wagstaff,  PS 


New  Chairman,  Joe  Prendergast. 

winner  of  the  Holiday  Shoot,  and  Fred 
Galway  the  TB  winner.  Don't  forget!  All  of 
you  may  take  part  in  the  Holiday  shoot.  All 
you  need  do  is  to  ask  to  shoot  it  on  any 
Monday  or  Thursday,  from  1st  April  to  31st 
October.  Your  score  will  be  recorded  and 
the  winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
A.G.M.  next  year. 

Good  shooting  to  you  all  and  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you  at  Ovingdean. 


Visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 

The  visit  of  the  Pope  is,  of  course,  arousing 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  some  Roman 
Catholic  St.  Dunstaners  have  asked  about 
the  possibility  of  attending  one  of  the 
special  Services.  We  have  made  general 
enquiries  and  been  told  that  tickets  are 
being  distributed  by  each  diocese  to  all  its 
parishes  and  then  it  is  probably  a  matter  of 
a  draw  at  each  church  forthe  small  number 
of  tickets  available.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  remote  possibility  that  we  might  be 
able  to  obtain  an  odd  ticket  or  so  for  a 
representative  St.  Dunstaner  and  anyone 
wishing  to  be  considered  should  write  to 
Miss  P.M.  Barnard  at  Headquarters. 


GARDENERS'  WEEK 


by  Fred  Barratt 


Vigorous  growth  is  often  sought  after  by 
some  gardeners,  especially  when  a  new, 
healthy  plant  is  carefully  tended,  awaiting 
the  day  it  will  burst  into  bloom,  presenting 
itself  for  all  to  see  as  a  picture  of  glowing 
colour  from  its  many  blossoms. 

One  could  really  describe  St.  Dunstan's 
Gardeners  Club  in  the  same  way  when  they 
gathered  for  this  springtime  meeting  at  Ian 
Fraser  House.  It  only  seems  like  the  other 
day  that  about  a  dozen  gardeners  gathered 
with  Miss  Guilbert  for  our  first  meeting,  yet 
today,  the  number  of  paid-up  members  is 
around  the  forty  mark,  and  growing.  Can 
growth  be  more  vigorous? 

Tribute 

Our  opening  meeting  began  with  a  report 
by  the  Chairman  and  fellow  committee 
members,  Reg  Newton  and  Terry  Coulson. 
A  tribute  was  paid  to  the  passing  of  fellow 
gardener,  Trevor  Wiggins,  and  the  whole 
club  stood  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  to 
respect  a  good  gardener. 

Monday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Durie  giving  us  a  few  tips  to  fill  our  cup- 
board from  the  garden-like  boiling  hard 
pears  in  cream  soda;  in  the  view  of  all  who 
sampled  the  result,  the  prepared  pears  were 
better  than  tinned  ones. 

Tuesday  always  goes  well,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  the  claim,  but  this  Tuesday  went 
even  better,  with  a  trip  to  greenhouses  and 
garden  at  Fontwell,  where  we  were  met  by 
Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  ASiz,  whom  we  must 
thank  for  arranging  our  trips.  Then  on  to  The 
Swan,  Arundel,  for  our  lunch,  which  was 
made  even  better  by  the  welcome  given  to 
us  by  the  manager  and  his  staff. 

The  Unbelievable 

Then,  ontothe  unbelievable.  Can  anyone 
imagine  greenhouses  stretching  further 
than  the  eye  could  see,  with  flowers  by  the 
million?  Chrysanthemums  in  every  stage  of 
growth?  It  is  not  difficultto  understand  why 
some  flowers  are  dear,  when  one  realises 
that  thousands  of  pounds  a  week  were 
required  to  keep  the  required  warm  tem- 
peratures during  the  recent  cold  spell.  The 


enjoyment  of  our  visit  was  abundant,  yet 
Mrs.  Turner  and  Patrick,  with  other  staff, 
put  thick  icing  on  the  cake  by  providing  us 
all  with  refreshments.  No  one  could  have 
done  more  for  us,  but  Mrs.  Turner  did;  First, 
she  presented  the  gems  of  the  club  with  a 
pot  of  flowers.  Wally  Thomas  (our  newest 
member),  Winnie  and  Brenda  were  our  three 
gems.  Then,  although  there  were  forty  of  us, 
Mrs.  Turner  gave  us  each  a  nice  bunch  of 
flowers.  What  a  day  to  remember!  It  was  all 
the  talk  that  evening,  when  we  went  for  our 
Tuesday  night  visit  to  The  Bull  in  Ditchling. 

Disabled  Gardeners 

Tuesday  had  been  a  long  day;  maybe 
Wednesday  would  be  an  easy  day  off?  .  .  . 
Nothing  of  the  sort!  10  am  brought  Mrs. 
Glen  Barker  of  the  Gardening  News  to  visit 
us.  She  gave  us  a  talk  on  some  gardens 
belonging  to  disabled  people  and,  together 
with  her  photographer,  mingled  with  our 
gardeners,  talking  and  gleaning  information 
from  them  for  the  Gardening  News.  Susan 
Smith  from  Brighton  Parks  came  with  two 
assistants  and  transformed  the  Winter 
Garden  into  one  big  potting  shed,  where 
three  large  groups  of  gardeners  potted 
Marigolds,  Pinks  and  Willows.  All  this 
time,  Mrs.  Barker  was  taking  notes  and 
pictures. 

Then  on  to  Wednesday  evening,  with  a 
little  relaxation  and  a  talk  on  general 
gardening  by  Mr.  Moore  of  Peacehaven 
Gardening  Club,  which  has  a  membership 
of  700.  I  know  Mr.  Moore,  like  all  others 
mentioned,  will  be  seeing  us  again. 

The  evening  was  rounded  off  with  some 
refreshments  and  a  Buffet,  and  yet  another 
day  full  of  good  and  interesting  items  was 
brought  to  a  happy  end. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  free,  but  not 
before  a  coach-load  of  us  visited  the 
Roundstone  Garden  Centre,  to  make  pur- 
chases for  our  own  gardens. 

The  'finale'  day  for  our  Gardening  Week 
was  very  nicely  tapered  down  with  a  final 
general  meeting,  when  future  plans  and 
ideas  were  put  forward,  and  Mrs.  Durie 
brought  the  week's  activities  to  a  very  sue- 


cessful  end  by  preparing  a  very  good  meal 
in  the  committee  room.  Reg  Newton  said 
Grace,  and  thanks  were  given  to  Mrs.  Durie 
and  helpers  by  Charlie  McConachy,  who 
presented  her  with  a  little  symbol  of  our 
appreciation;  then  Terry  Coulson,  our  wizard 
treasurer,  paid  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Carmen  Flued 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Wood  for  the  great  help 
they  gave  in  helping  us  in  many  stages  of  the 
gardening  week.  Both  Carmen  and  Barbara, 
together  with  my  wife,  Mary,  were  given  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  in  appreciation  of  their 
great  help  in  making  the  Gardeners  Week  the 
best  yet. 

GARDENING  AT  ST.  DUNSTAN'S 

Last  October,  Fred  Barratt  invited  a  Mr. 
George  Terry,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Pembrokeshire  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society, 
to  Ian  Fraser  House  during  the  Gardeners 
Week,  to  give  him,  perhaps,  some  ideas 
from  St.  Dunstan's  to  use  for  his  own 
Society.  The  following  is  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Terry  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Dyfed  Association  for  the  Disabled. 

I  am  a  keen  gardener  and  I  considered  it  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  missed  when  I  was 
invited  to  go  on  a  weekend  (4  days)  instruc- 
tional course  to  the  newly  formed  St. 
Dunstan's  Gardening  Club.  All  St.  Dunstan 
people  have  defective  sight.  Some  are 
totally  blind. 

But  to  see  them  taking  cuttings  and 
generally  appreciating  the  colours  and 
structure  of  flowers  and  all  manner  of 
plants  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

The  branch  of  St.  Dunstan's  that  we  went 
to  was  in  Brighton  and  that  was  daunting. 
The  thought  of  about  eleven  hours'  driving 
to  get  there  was  enough  to  make  me 
tremble.  The  stories  I  had  heard  of  people 
not  being  able  to  drive  many  miles  without 
a  long  stop  were  uncountable.  (I  mean 
people  with  my  form  of  disability.) 

Anyway,  with  my  wife,  I  started  out  at  7 
am  on  what  I  thought  was  an  impossible 
journey.  After  many  adventures  (one 
nearly  ended  with  us  in  gaol),  we  arrived  at 
5  pm. 

After  a  change  of  clothes  and  a  shave,  I 
felt  ready  to  face  the  world  again.  We  were 
treated  to  a  concert  given  by  five  exiled 
Welshmen  singing  favourite  old  songs  and 
requests.  That  was  my  introduction  to  St. 
Dunstan's  and  nothing  could  equal  it. 

The  following  day  we  were  shown  all 
around  the  'house'  as  it's  called.   I  was 


amazed  at  the  things  that  go  on  there.  If 
anyone  had  told  me  that  blind  people  can 
play  bowls  or  chess  or  archery,  I  would 
have  laughed  at  them,  but  I  have  seen  it. 

There  is  a  well  equipped  gym,  and  the 
swimming  pool  was  enough  to  make  me 
drool.  Most  of  the  people  at  St.  Dunstan's 
are  ex-service  men,  but  there  are  also 
women  and  other  people  who  lost  their 
sight  while  they  were  in  the  service  of  their 
country  on  munitions,  etc. 

We  went  to  Royal  Wisley  Gardens,  where 
we  were  shown  everything  that  happens  in 
a  place  of  400  acres-well,  not  everything, 
but  it  seemed  like  it.  We  were  shown  how  to 
takecuttings  by  fully  qualified  horticultural- 
ists  and  given  the  results  of  our  enthusiasm 
to  admire  for  years  to  come. 

On  another  occasion  we  went  to  another 
garden  that  prides  itself  on  being  a  show 
place  for  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants.  The 
temperature  is  kept  high  and  there  is  plenty 
of  water.  In  no  time  at  all,  we  all  wanted  to 
dispose  of  our  overcoats,  but  when  we 
went  outside,  we  were  glad  we  had  not! 

The  Chairman  of  the  Gardening  Club, 
who  is  also  blind,  had  a  word  with  the 
authorities  there  and  was  happy  to  give  us 
the  news  that  we  would  be  allowed  a  dis- 
count on  anything  we  purchased.  After  I  had 
arrived  home,  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  taken 
greater  advantage  of  that  offer. 

All  in  all,  I  had  a  wonderful  time,  but  the 
crowning  moment  was  when  the  man  who 
is  Deputy  Administrator  at  St.  Dunstan's 
asked  me  if  I  had  learned  anything  while  I 
wastheir  guest.  My  answer  was,  "I  thought 
I  was  disabled.  That's  what  I  have  learned". 

WARNING  LIGHT 

Fred  Ripley  of  Wimbledon  shares  this  warn- 
ing tale:  Normally,  when  he  stays  at  home 
on  a  winter's  afternoon  or  evening,  Mrs.  Rip- 
ley leaves  a  house  light  on  to  give  the  impre- 
ssion of  occupation.  Unbeknown  to  Fred,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  hall  light  fused,  plunging 
the  house  into  darkness.  Later,  he  heard  a 
sound  upstairs,  and  called  up,  thinking  his 
wife  had  returned.  But  there  was  an  omi- 
nous silence.  Later,  a  ladder  from  an  empty 
house  next  door  was  found  propped  against 
an  upstairs  window.  Fred  had  unwittingly 
scared  away  a  would-be  burglar. 

One  small  consolation  for  Fred,  "the  burg- 
lar must  have  had  an  awful  shock  when  he 
realised  there  was  someone  in  a  completely 
dark  house!" 


THE  SPIRIT  THAT  KEPT  THEM  ALIVE 
St.  Dunstan's  ex-P.O.W.s  reunion 


Mr.  Michael  Reid  speaking  after  dinner. 

Men  who,  literally,  moved  a  mountain 
piece  by  piece,  carrying  earth  and  rock  in 
wicker  baskets,  men  who  recalled  seeing 
bodies  of  comrades  floating  down  the  river 
over  which  they  were  building  a  bridge, 
men  who  marched  miles  across  frozen 
Europe,  all  survivors  of  the  prisoner-of-war 
camps,  exchanged  memories  of  terrible 
days  during  the  Second  World  War  at  a 
Reunion  of  St.  Dunstan's  Ex-prisoners  of 
War  at  Ian  Fraser  House  over  the  week-end 
of  February  20th  to  21st. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  the  ex-prisoners, 
both  from  the  Far  East  and  Europe,  have 
lost  their  sight,  this  was  a  cheerful  gather- 
ing, where  the  anecdotes  were  more  of  the 
humour  they  had  managed  to  find  in  their 
situation,  or  of  the  tricks  and  ways  they 
found  to  survive  lack  of  food,  boredom  and 
disease. 

Twenty  seven  St.  Dunstaners  attended 
the  Reunion,  and  on  two  occasions-a 
Buffet  Dance  on  the  Friday  evening,  and  a 
Dinner  on  Saturday-they  were  joined  by 


their  wives  or  escorts  and  by  members  of 
the  staff. 

At  a  business  meeting  on  Saturday 
morning,  Bill  Griffiths  was  elected  Chair- 
man, Tom  Hart,  Secretary,  and  Arthur 
Morris,  Treasurer.  However,  the  highlights 
of  the  week-end  were  certainly  the  Buffet- 
Dance  and  Dinner.  On  Friday  evening,  the 
Annexe  resounded  to  the  music  of  the 
dance  band,  and  the  floor  was  a  crowded 
place  for  the  popular  dances. 

Presiding  over  Dinner  was  St.  Dunstan's 
Council  Member,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Morris  with  Lady  Morris.  Guest  of  Honour 
was  the  High  Sheriff  of  East  Sussex,  Mr. 
Michael  Reid,  and  among  other  guests 
were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  Mr.  William 
Weisblatt,  St.  Dunstan's  Secretary,  with  his 
wife;  Dr.  Ray  Stilwell,  Medical  Officer/ 
Administrator,  St.  Dunstan's  Homes  in 
Brighton;  and  his  Deputy  Administrator, 
Mr.  Simon  Conway,  both  accompanied  by 
their  wives. 

Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Morris  welcomed 
the  gathering  and  brought  greetings  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ion  Garnett-Orme  and 
members  of  the  Council.  He  chose  as  the 
theme  of  his  speech,  Freedom.  Saying  that 
his  audience  knew  more  about  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  than  most,  he  turned  to  the 
kinds  of  freedom  St.  Dunstan's  works  to 
extend  to  those  blinded  on  service: 
Freedom  of  movement  through  mobility; 
Freedom  to  choose  forms  of  employment  or 
recreation  through  training  and  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities  for  sports  like  archery  and 
bowls.  Above  all,  said  Sir  Douglas,  St. 
Dunstan's  gives  freedom  from  fear,  in  the 
security  it  provides  for  all  St.  Dunstaners. 

Mr.  Michael  Reid  explained  that  he  was  a 
substitute  as  guest  for  his  brother-in-law, 
Commander  Richard  Pool,  who  was  a  sur- 
vivor of  H.M.S.  Repulse  and,  subsequently, 
a  Far  East  Prisoner  of  War.  Cdr.  Pool  was  ill 
with  'flu  and  could  not  be  at  the  dinner,  but 
he  had  asked  Mr.  Reid  to  find  Leading  Stoker 
'Charlie'  Mantle,  the  man  who  had  helped  to 
pull  him  from  the  sea  aboard  the  destroyer 
H.M.S.  Electra,  ". . .  and  Mr.  Mantle  is  here", 
said  Mr.  Reid,  "He  has  had  a  word  on  the 
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telephone  with  Cdr.  Pool,  and  we  hope  they 
will  meet  some  time  in  the  future."  Mr.  Reid 
concluded  his  speech  with  some  amusing 
stories,  told  with  great  talent,  which  reduced 
his  audience  to  helpless  laughter. 

Battleships  sunk 

After  dinner,  Horace  Mantle,  known  to 
his  friends  as  Charlie,  told  more  about  the 
terrible  day  the  battleships  'Prince  of 
Wales'  and  'Repulse'  were  sunk  in  an 
attack  by  some  300  Japanese  bombers  and 
torpedo  aircraft.  "The  Repulse  dodged  the 
first  attack",  he  said,  "But  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  hit.  The  second  concentrated  on 
the  Repulse.  She  was  hit  by  probably  12 
torpedoes  as  the  'planes  flew  through  the 
flack  from  the  pom-poms.  I  was  really  too 
busy  to  notice  m uch- the  Electra  hove-to  as 
the  survivors  drifted  down  towards  us.  The 
sea  was  thick  with  oil,  and  some  of  them 
choked  to  death.  We  had  scrambling  nets 
over  the  side  and  we  dragged  them  aboard." 

Survivor 

Charlie  Mantle's  own  ship,  the  Electra, 
was  sunk  in  the  Java  Sea,  and  he  and  other 
survivors  were  picked  up  by  an  American 
submarine,  which  then  had  to  avoid  the 
attentions  of  the  Japanese  by  diving  deep- 
Charlie  recalls  lying  down  to  get  the  best  of 
the  air  in  the  confined  and  now  crowded 
quarters  of  the  submarine.  He  was  landed 
at  Surabaya  to  go  into  hospital,  and  was 
captured  there  by  the  advancing  Japanese. 

An  eventful  story,  typical  of  all  the  storeis 
that  could  have  been  told  around  those 
dinner  tables,  but  the  main  theme  of  the 
evening  was  summed  up  by  Bill  Griffiths, 
who  set  the  memories  of  war-time  days 
against  the  situation  of  himself  and  his 
audience  today.  This  gathering  of  St. 
Dunstan's  prisoners-of-war  certainly  lived 
up  to  the  motto  of  the  Far  East  Prisoners  of 
War  Association,  "To  keep  alive  the  spirit 
that  kept  us  alive." 

Tom  Hart  writes  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  Ex-POW's  to  his  predecessor  as 
Honorary  Secretary,  Arthur  Moris,  now 
Treasurer,  for  the  arrangements  for  the 
week-end,  and  to  Dr.  Stilwell  and  his  staff  at 
Ian  Fraser  House  for  their  welcome  and  co- 
operation. The  Reunion  will  be  held  next 
year  on  the  third  week-end  in  February. 
Details  will  be  sent  to  all  Ex  prisoners  later 
in  the  year. 


IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 

Meals  taken  in  5th  floor  restaurant- Ian 

Fraser  House  by  St.  Dunstaners'  wives/ 

husbands 

The  St.  Dunstaner  must  be  resident  in  the 
House  or  taking  part  in  organised  activity 
which  necessitates  them  being  present  in 
the  House  over  the  luncheon  period. 

LUNCH 

Times: 

12.15  to  12.45  p.m. 

Cost: 

Nil  if  escorting  St.  Dunstaner 
Subsidised  fee  if  St.  Dunstaner  not  present 

Booking: 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  ST.  DUNSTANER  OR 
WIFE/HUSBAND.  BOOK  WITH  STAFF  IN 
5TH  FLOOR  RESTAURANT  BY  10.30  A.M. 
ON  THAT  DAY 

Choice: 

As  menu  of  day.  No  special  diets 

Other  Related  Guests: 

May  be  accommodated  but  at  non- 
subsidised  rate  and  referral  should  first  be 
made  to  Dr.  Stilwell,  Mr.  Conway  or  Miss 
Bryson  before  making  such  arrangements 

Children: 

Children  may  be  accommodated  but 
referral  should  first  be  made  to  Dr.  Stilwell, 
Mr.  Conway  or  Miss  Bryson  before  making 
such  arrangements 

Unrelated  Escorts: 

Lunch  as  above,  subsidised  fee  and  choice 

of  menu 

Booking  by  10.30  a.m.  in  Restaurant. 

SUPPER 

Provided  only  for  wife/husband  of  St. 
Dunstaner  resident  in  House 

Time: 

Between  5.30  and  6.30  p.m. 

Cost: 

Nil 

Booking: 

As  for  lunch 

Choice: 

Cold  Buffet-Self  Service 

Please  leave  Restaurant  in  a  tidy  state 

Children: 

As  for  lunch 
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1982  BOWLING 
TOURNAMENT 

by  J.  Carnochan 

There  is  no  telling  the  surprise  results  one 
can  get  with  this  bowling  expertise.  We  think 
we  have  it  sown  up,  and  then  out  of  the  blue 
comes  another  champion,  and  the  moral  of 
the  story  is,-don't  get  carried  away  with 
your  success,  there  is  always  another 
waiting  round  the  corner  to  topple  you  off 
your  perch! 

Having  only  a  week  to  run  a  singles  com- 
petition and  a  K.O.  at  Triples  does  not  leave 
you  enough  time  to  eat  your  supper  before 
catching  the  eight  o'clock-or,  should  I  say, 
the  seven  thirty  transport.  Eleven  matches 
a  day  is  a  very  tight  schedule,  but  thanks  to 
the  very  prompt  attendance  of  our  players 
for  their  matches,  we  did  it.  Even  that 
allowed  for  Cathy  to  give  the  odd  injection 
between  matches! 

The  Singles  comprised  twenty  eight 
players  playing  each  other  once  and  finally, 
the  winners  of  each  group  playing  off  in  a 
K.O.  to  determine  the  overall  winner  of  each 
category,  i.e.  TB  and  PS. 

To  conclude  the  tournament,  it  was 
decided  to  have  a  Triples  K.O.,  with  the 
added  incentive  of  playing  your  Joker, 
which  meantthatifyou  chose  the  righttime 
to  do  it,  even  though  you  were  trailing,  pro- 
viding you  won  the  end  you  chose  to  play 
your  Joker,  you  had  the  option  of  either 
doubling  your  score  or  halving  that  of  your 
opponents;  What  a  terrible  choice  for  your 
Skip!  The  general  idea  was  to  give  a  light- 
hearted  finish  to  what  was  a  very  serious 
Singles:  but  this  turned  out  to  be  the 
understatement  of  the  year.  The  arguments 
that  ensued  as  to  'Shall  we  play  it  now  or 
wait?'  made  a  Celtic  v.  Rangers  football 
match  look  like  a  picnic  in  comparison.  The 
idea  being,  that  at  any  end,  they  could  either 
double  their  own  score  or  halve  that  of  their 
opponents,  depending  on  how  the  Skip  read 
the  end  of  the  match.  The  controversy  was 
such  that  I  thought,  we  shan't  do  it  again, 
otherwise  we  shall  need  two  back  pages  in 
the  next  Review. 

To  conclude  the  week,  we  held  a  D.I.Y. 
party  in  the  annexe  with  a  Buffet,  bring  your 
own  bottle  and  dancing  to  records,  which 
produced  a  very  pleasant  evening  enjoyed 
by  all. 


Harry  Preedy  bowling  during  the  Tournament. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

TB  Group  Winners: 

J.  Morrish,  J.  Cope,  P.  Stubbs,  H.  Preedy. 
Runners-up:  T.  Mugan,  C.  Walters, 
T.  Gaygan,  J.  Simpson. 

PS  Group  Winners: 

M.  Golding,  A.  Robinson. 

Runners-up:  R.  Forshaw,  W.  Davies. 

Category  Winners: 
TB-J.  Cope 
PS-M.  Golding 

Triples  Winners: 

R.  Forshaw,  H.  Preedy,  W.  Burnett. 

Runners-up:  A.  Robinson,  G.  Hudson, 
R.  Brett. 

Once  again,  a  very  special  thankyou  to  all 
those  wives  and  escorts  who  help  out  on 
the  green,  and  to  our  most  excellent 
umpires,  Katie  and  Len,  whose  contribu- 
tion always  plays  a  very  great  part  in  making 
these  competitions  the  great  success  they 
are.  Also,  welcome  to  our  new  contingent  of 
bowlers,  Bill  Allen,  Col  is  Walters,  Bob  Evans 
and  Dusty  Miller;  we  hope  they  will  get  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  the  sport  as  we  all 
have  done. 
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READINC  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No.  3020 
Heat  and  Dust 

By  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvvala 

Read  by  Elizabeth  Proud 

Reading  Time  7\  hours 

The  narrator,  looking  through  some  family 

documents,  comes  across  letters  and  other 

papers  which  throw  some  light  on  the  old 

scandal  of  her  grandfather's  first  wife. 

The  action  of  the  story  alternates  between 
the  1920's  and  the  present  day.  The  so- 
called  "scandal"  is  a  bit  yawn-provoking, 
really,  and  follows  a  well-worn  scenario. 
India  1923.  District  Officer  (grandfather  of 
narrator)  keen,  stiff  upper  lipped  pukka 
sahib.  Pretty  young  wife,  fresh  out  from  Eng- 
land, soon  gets  bored  -  bored  with  the  cli- 
mate, with  inactivity,  with  husband's  long 
absences,  with  other  memsahibs,  "the  old 
India  hands". 

Enter  dashingly  handsome  Nawab,  with 
palace  close  by.  They  take  tea  together.  She 
is  invited  to  the  palace  for  dinner.  There's  no 
harm  in  this  of  course,  but  eventually  and 
inevitably  (yes,  you've  guessed  it!)  they 
wind  up  having  breakfast  together. 

Tongues  wag.  Wronged  husband  con- 
fronts erring  wife.  She  has  disgraced  him, 
his  family,  her  family  and  very  probably  the 
British  Raj. 

This  sorry  tale  develops  bit  by  bit  as  the 
narrator,  now  in  India,  retraces  the  steps,  as 
it  were,  of  the  principal  characters  in  the 
drama.  But  all  things  change.  The  Nawab's 
once  stately  palace  is  now  in  ruins,  the  Civil 
Lines  are  offices  and  only  the  British  cemet- 
ery remains  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
glorythat  was  once  the  great  British  Raj .   .   . 

Cat.  No.  652 

The  Sea's  in  The  Kitchen 

By  Denys  Val  Baker 
Read  by  Michael  As  pel 
Reading  Time  7\  hours 
The  author,  a  freelance  journalist,  married 
his  present  wife  within  six  weeks  of  their  first 
meeting.  With  five  children,  products  of  pre- 
vious marriages,  they  went  to  live  in  Corn- 
wall. 

This  proved  to  be  the  first  of  many  moves. 
They  lived  in  isolated  cottages,  isolated 
larger  houses,  dilapidated  houses,  and 
houses  of  character. 

Theirs  was  a  life  of  permanent  threadbare 


poverty.  They  never  managed  to  make  ends 
meet.  They  were  forced  to  sell  treasured 
belongings,  they  were  frequent  visitors  to 
the  local  pawnbroker.  But  as  members  of 
the  roystering  free-and-easy  artists  colony, 
their  impecunious  state  seemed  not  to  mat- 
ter very  much. 

The  book  is  essentially  about  Cornwall 
and  its  curious,  almost  magical  effect  on 
those  who  went  there  to  write,  or  paint,  or 
sculpt.  It  is  about  the  happy-go-lucky  bohe- 
mian  life  of  the  colony,  and  the  characters, 
many  larger  than  life,  who  were  part  of  it, 
their  loves,  their  triumphs  and  their  disap- 
pointments .   .   . 

A  most  interesting  book.  A  good  read. 

Cat.  No.  3021 

The  Himalayan  Concerto 

By  John  Masters 
Read  by  Garard  Green 
Reading  Time  13  hours 
Rodney  Bateman  is  a  composer.  He  is  also 
separated  from  his  wife,  we  are  informed  - 
but  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
plot.  As  the  story  opens  he  is  fishing  and 
trekking  in  Kashmir  while  collecting  material 
for  his  major  work  "The  Himalayan  Con- 
certo". 

Here  he  meets  Chandra  Gupta,  a  journal- 
ist and  the  two  men  become  firm  friends. 
Throughout  the  book,  the  Indian  hasthe  dis- 
concerting habit  of  turning  up  at  the  oddest 
times  and  places.  Can  he,  we  ask  ourselves, 
be  an  agent  of  the  Indian  Government? 

The  beautiful  and  seductive  Ayesha  is, 
however,  employed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. She  and  Rodney  meet  on  the  house- 
boat he  has  chartered.  Naturally,  they  go  to 
bed  (this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  plot,  either).  At  this  point  the  accom- 
modating Rodney  changes  his  composer's 
hat  for  that  of  acting  unpaid  agent  and  goes 
off  into  the  wide  blue  yonder  in  search  of  bits 
of  information  and  folk  tunes  for  his  mag- 
num opus. 

It  would  appear  that  the  whole  sub- 
continent is  positively  seething  with 
intrigue,  involving  India,  Pakistan,  Bhang- 
ladesh,  Nepal,  Bhutan  et  al  -  with  the  Chin- 
ese in  there  somewhere.  Who  is  about  to  do 
what  to  whom  is  just  a  little  confusing  for  a 
time  (at  least  /  was  confused)  but  things  do 
begin  to  sort  themselves  out  after  a  time. 

I  feltthat  most  of  this  book  read  more  like  a 
travelogue  than  an  action-packed  cloak  and 
dagger  yarn,  but  things  do  begin  to  hot  up  a 
bit  as  it  nears  the  end. 
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Snow  Queen  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs  - 
part  IV. 


by  Ray  Hazan 

Photos:  Jim  Badger 


It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  omens  were 
not  good.  Could  the  4th  trip  to  Germany 
better  the  preceding  three,  each  of  which 
had  surpassed  the  other?  The  Snow  Queen 
had  never  previously  shown  leniency, 
casting  her  dwarfs  hither  and  thither  in  the 
snow  like  so  much  chaff. 

It  started  four  months  before  the  trip  was 
due  to  take  place,  when  the  travel  agents 
found  that  all  Saturday  flights  to  Munich 
were  already  booked.  Although  it  has  also 
to  be  admitted  that  people  were  not 
unwilling  to  forgo  an  extra  day  off  work  in 
order  to  attend! 

Strikes 

But  this  was  a  mere  appetiser.  As  the 
12th  February  approached,  there  arrived  in 
conjunction  reports  that  it  had  been  raining 
in  Germany  on  our  slopes:  ASLEF  had  the 
whole   country   on   tenterhooks   as  they 


Gerry  Jones  and  escort. 


changed  the  days  of  their  strikes:  finally, 
(but  this  we  were  beginning  to  get  used  to, 
as  it  had  happened  the  year  before)  came 
the  baggage  handlers'  strike  at  Heathrow. 
Would  all  this  not  try  the  surest  of 
optimists? 

But  let  me  allay  your  fears  of  this  being  a 
lugubrious  and  sorry  tale.  Although  the 
'Old  Queen'  did  cause  some  mishaps,  she 
repented  enough  to  give  us  the  best  skiing 
so  far.  Indeed,  from  the  time  the  party  sat 
down  to  lunch  together  at  HQ  prior  to 
departure,  it  was  a  marvellous,  energetic 
week,  full  of  the  comradeship  and  zest  for 
living  that  so  many  St.  Dunstaners  must 
have  experienced  either  during  their  Service 
life  or  since. 

It  may  be  better  for  me  not  to  go  on  record 
and  describe  our  strike-breaking  at 
Heathrow.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  British 
Airways  were  first  class,  and  our  party,  by 
now  swollen  to  17,  boarded-well,  I  was 
going  to  say  'quietly',  but  have  you  tried  to 
seat  17,  seven  of  whom  are  blind,  4  excited 
under  12's,  three  teenagers  who  have 
'done  it  all  before',  two  harassed  mothers, 
and  an  Army  Adjutant,  who  would  probably 
be  more  at  home  with  a  battalion  of  700  than 
our  mob!  But  with  cries  of  "Sit  down, 
please!  Move  along!  Where's  my  lunchbox? 
and  'was  it  Newton  who  said  that  everything 
that  goes  up  must  come  down?",  we 
boarded,  and  took  off  only  30  minutes  late. 

The  Vikings 

In  previous  years,  St.  Dunstan's  skiers 
have  been  hosted,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
1st  Battalion,  The  Royal  Anglian  Regt.  But 
this  year,  the  Vikings,  as  they  are  called, 
had  just  returned  from  a  four  month 
emergency  tour  on  the  border  in  N.  Ireland, 
and  were  in  the  midst  of  preparation  and 
packing,  prior  to  moving  back  to  the  UK.  We 
were  very  grateful,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  taken  the  care  to  pass  us  on  to 
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94  Locating  Regt,  Royal  Artillery,  like  the 
Vikings,  based  in  Celle.  There  is  one  great 
difference  between  the  units,  apart  from 
their  role,  of  course,  and  that  is  that  94  are 
based  permanently  in  BAOR.  This  has 
enabled  them  to  train  a  highly  expert 
downhill  ski  team,  who  have  won  the 
Divisional  Championships  for  the  past  10 
years.  Amongst  their  party  was  Jock,  who 
came  29th  in  the  world  'langlauf  or  cross 
country  skiing  championships.  This  is 
remarkable,  when  competing  against  the 
Scandinavians. 

But  we  did  not  know  all  of  this  when  we 
boarded  a  94  coach  waiting  for  us  at  the 
airport.  What  bliss  to  sink  back  in  the  coach 
and  not  to  have,  as  in  previous  years,  to 
dash  across  Munich  to  catch  a  train,  followed 
by  another  bus.  But  we  have  to  take  94  to  task 
on  one  thing:  they  seemed  to  change  names 
each  day!  Surnames  were  certainly  out.  I  can 
therefore  only  pay  tribute  to  Bill,  the  bus 
driver,  who  drove  so  carefully  and  res- 
ponsibly along  a  dark,  and  very  foggy 


Bill  Shea. 


Down  but  not  out  -  Peter  Walker. 
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autobahn,  arriving  4£  hours  later  at  Hotel 
Magnus  in  Wertach  at  half  past  midnight. 
What  a  marvellous  welcome  from  the 
hotel  owner,  Alex  Lippe,  this  being  our  3rd 
stay  with  him.  The  girls  were  hugged  and 
kissed,  hands  warmly  shaken,  and  especially 
important,  the  bar  opened  and  the  first  of 
many  schnapps  downed  to  ferment  (and  that 
word  is  used  advisedly)  the  friendship. 

Early  call 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  excite- 
ment, keenness,  the  dustcart,  or  the  church- 
bells  which  awoke  us  early  Saturday 
morning.  Everyone  was  in  time  for  an  8  am 
breakfast,  and  hammering  on  the  door  of 
the  ski  hire  shop  by  9am.  It  is  interesting  at 
this  point,  to  view  the  changing  fashion  in 
skis  and  equipment.  Even  last  year,  skis 
which  had  safety  brakes  on  were  highly 
fashionable,  and  correspondingly  expensive. 
The  brake  consists  of  two  prongs,  which,  if 
the  boot  leaves  the  ski  binding  for  any 
reason,  project  down  vertically  into  the 
snow,  and  prevent  the  ski  running  away 
down  hill,  and  possibly  doing  some  lethal 
damage.  Brakes  remove  the  necessity  for 
safety  straps,  thus  saving  us  a  lot  of  fiddling 
and  time-wasting.  Anyway,  this  year,  these 
skis  were  on  hire  for  a  very  small  charge. 
How  are  the  mighty  cheapened!  I  wonder 
what  fashion  lies  in  store  next  year? 

Off  to  Austria 

And  so  off  to  Austria,  with  some  worried 
gunners,  wondering  if  they  needed  their 
passports.  Being  old  hands  on  the  Jungholtz, 
we  knew  that  while  territorially,  it  belonged 
to  Austria,  it  was  only  accessible  via 
Germany,  and  mainly  administered  by 
them,  so  no  frontier  formalities  were 
necessary.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the 
reaction  of  the  newcomers  to  skiing.  Both 
Don  Planner  of  Sittingbourne,  and  Peter 
Walker  of  Sutton  Courtney  got  off  to  a  fine 
start,  despite  the  sensations  that  are  so 
unlike  anything  a  blind  person  has  pre- 
viously experienced.  Don  had  skied  a  little 
before  losing  his  sight,  which  in  many  ways, 
makes  life  more  difficult.  The  two  young 
Hazans,  aged  8  and  5,  had  obviously  been 
watching  too  much  television.  On  a  slope 
not  half  a  degree  below  the  horizontal,  and 
at  one  mile  an  hour,  both  were  seen  adopt- 
ing the  racing,  'egg  position',  to  present  the 
least  amount  of  wind  resistance. 


It  may  be  hard  to  picture  us  all  skiing  in 
shirt  sleeves,  or  thin  sweaters,  but  this  was 
the  case  for  5  out  of  the  6  days.  The  snow, 
over  a  metre  deep,  glistened  in  the  sun,  and 
once  our  first  weekend  was  over,  we  had 
the  slopes  much  to  ourselves.  However,  the 
sun  does  cause  very  varying  snow  condi- 
tions. The  morning  would  start  bright  but 
cool.  This  meant  icy,  hard  packed  snow.  Not 
only  does  this  mean  you  have  to  apply  the 
edges  of  your  skis  more  to  turn  or  stop,  but  it 
also  dulls  the  'feel'  of  the  snowthrough  your 
skis.  Thus  the  lack  of  sensation  causes 
disorientation  and  the  rattle  of  the  ski  edges 
over  the  ice  tends  to  drown  out  the  guide's 
directions.  By  11  am  or  12,  conditions  are 
perfect.  As  Alan  Wortley  puts  it,  "The 
slopes  changed  from  icy  hostilityto  a  softer 
friendliness  at  mid  morning".  The  sun  has 
softened  the  surface,  which  runs  fast 
because  of  the  firm  snow  beneath.  By  2  pm, 
the  top  is  getting  mushy,  which  slows  you 
down,  and  sometimes  camouflages  ice 
below,  which  catches  the  unwary.  Thus, 
not  only  were  our  guides  controlling  our 
direction,  and  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  other 
skiers,  but  they  had  to  give  a  running 
commentary  on  the  snow  conditions. 

Skiing  backwards 

One  cannot  pay  high  enough  tribute  to 
Lt.  Ben  Archer,  Stan,  Jock,  Jerry,  Allen, 
Paddy,  Peter  and  Jeggers-with  apologies 
if  names  had  been  left  out  or  repeated.  -You 
shouldn't  keep  changing  your  names,  lads! 
They  all  adapted  so  remarkably  quickly  to 
this  very  unnerving  and  tiring  experience. 
One  instructor  even  skied  backwards  ahead 
of  his  pupil  .  .  .!  Off  the  slope,  they  were 
warm  hearted,  generous  and  helpful,  and 
we  thank  them  all  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  Without  this  help,  St.  Dunstan's 
would  hardly  be  able  to  ski  to  such  an 
extent. 

Burning  the  Candle 

Tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  St.  Dunstaners 
involved:  Alan  Wortley,  who  must  put  as 
much  skiing  into  6  days  as  to  3  weeks.  Gerry 
Jones,  who  can  burn  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party,  and 
always  there  on  the  slopes  the  next  day. 
Norman  Perry  and  Bill  Shea,  the  'veterans' 
of  the  party,  who  must  be  admired  for  their 
tenacity  and  energy,  Don  Planner  and  Peter 
Walker,  who  both  achieved  a  remarkable 
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Above:  Don  Planner. 


Below:  Ray  Hazan. 


standard  in  only  6  days.  How  good  it  is  to 
see  new  blood  coming  into  the  team! 

Talking  of  blood  does  remind  me  of  the 
times  the  Snow  Queen  got  the  better  of  us. 
As  one  skied  down  the  slope,  one 
passed  various  landmarks-Norman's  tree, 
Bill's  pylon,  Ray's  ravine,  Don's  hole, 
Gerry's  shed  ...  I  shall  elucidate  no  further. 

The  above  paragraphs  cover  only  half  the 
story.  For  the  party  played  as  hard  as  they 
skied.  Bavarian  hostels  lend  themselves  to 
wonderful  evenings.  The  food  is  relatively 
cheap,  and  simple-no  tummy  bugs  there; 
the  atmosphere  is  relaxed  and  informal,  and 
the  music  has  a  lively  beat.  As  is  now  a 
tradition,  on  the  penultimate  evening,  we 
dined  out  our  guides.  Our  favourite 
'Weinstube'  gave  us  a  room  to  ourselves. 
Our  sighted  escort,  Captain  Jim  Badger  of 
the  Royal  Anglian  Regt.,  provided  some 
amusing  and   moving  folk  songs  to  the 
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accompaniment  of  his  mandolin.  The 
Wortley  children  provided  tricks  and  more 
conservative  songs.  Our  friends  retired  at 
the  end  of  the  evening,  some  a  little  worse 
for  wear,  bearing,  we  hope,  fond  memories 
and  a  St.  Dunstan's  shield  as  a  memento  of 
our  time  together. 

This  story  started  with  pessimistic  over- 
tones, but  we  end  literally  on  a  carnival 
note.  The  weekend  of  our  departure  was 
the  locals'  last  fling  before  the  more  sedate 
period  of  Lent.  On  our  last  day  skiing,  the 
sun  shone,  music  blared  out  over  the  ski 
slopes,  the  locals  were  in  costume  both  on 
and  off  the  slopes,  ranging  from  t-shirts 
and  fishnet  stockngs,  to  Dracula  top  hat  and 
cloak.  My  wife  was  thrown  to  the  ground  by 
a  clown,  who  gave  her  a  very  lip-sticky  kiss 
which  she  bore  for  the  remainder  of  the 


day.  My  5  year  old's  contribution  to  the 
rescue  of  his  mother  was  to  prod  the  clown 
in  the  backside  with  his  ski  stick! 

It  was  a  tired  but  very  satisfied  group  who 
made  their  farewells  to  94  and  Herr  Lippe. 
The  members  of  the  party  join  in  expressing 
their  sincere  gratitude  to  Lt.  Col.  A.M. 
Whyte,  Commanding  Officer,  94  Locating 
Regt.  RA.,  to  Lt.  Ben  Archer  and  his  magni- 
ficent team  of  guides,  to  Capt.  Jim  Badger 
for  his  very  hard  work,  and  his  delightful 
singing  and  playing,  to  Nathan  Jones,  Mike 
Greenslade  and  Richard,  Rachel  and  Sian 
Wortley  for  their  help  and  company.  We 
thank  St.  Dunstan's  for  helping  to  make  the 
trip  possible.  Our  slogan  this  year  was  not 
'look  back  in  anger',  but  'look  back  where 
you  are  going!'  Yes,  I'm  still  trying  to  work 
it  out.  Auf  Wiedersehen. 


JOHN  POINTON  WRITES: 

In  1978  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who 
went  to  Kransegg  with  Ray  Hazan's  first  Ski 
party,  where  we  had  probably  the  best 
snow  for  skiing  that  I  have  experienced, 
and  after  a  week  I  began  to  think  that  I 
would  be  able  to  ski.  The  following  year,  we 
scared  the  snow  away  from  Wertach,  but, 
even  though  a  barbed  wire  fence  jumped 
out  at  me,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun.  Last  year,  for 

John  Pointon  with  his  statuette. 


a  change,  I  went  with  the  people  who  had 
given  me  dry  ski  slope  lessons  before  I 
went  with  Ray's  first  party,  and  again 
scared  the  snow  away,  this  time  from 
Northern  Italy.  On  that  trip,  I  met  members 
of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Ski  Club,  and  this 
year,  arranged  to  go  with  them  to  Chateau 
D'oex  in  what  is  generally  called  Switzer- 
land, the  CH  on  their  cars  denoting 
'Confederation  Helvetica'.  Having  tried  to 
learn  a  bit  of  German  for  the  Bavarian  trips, 
and  Italian  for  last  year's  trip,  this  of  course 
was  the  French-speaking  part  of  CH.  Most 
of  our  party  of  just  a  score,  whose  ages 
ranged  from  14  to  one  other  person  of  my 
age,  were  accommodated  at  a  superb 
hotel,  the  Victoria,  four  star  standard,  run 
by  a  M.  and  Mme.  Boul,  who  were,  as  most 
Swiss  people  were,  pro  British  and 
extremely  helpful  in  every  way.  'Travel- 
away'  organised  the  trip,  and  their  agent  or 
courier  was  there  to  sort  out  sleeping 
accommodation.  Although  our  arrival  was 
very  late,  there  was  a  very  good  meal 
awaiting  us,  reminiscent  of  the  second 
Bavarian  trip,  when  someone  in  a  restau- 
rant laid  on  a  meal  in  spite  of  its  being  11 
o'clock  at  night. 

There  could  have  been  more  snow,  I  was 
told,  and  there  was  some  ice,  but  also  a  lot 
of  sunshine.  Various  members  of  our  party 
skied  with  me,  acting  as  guide,  in  particular 
the  lady  and  her  husband  who  had  orga- 
nised the  trip.  Everyone  went  out  of  their 
way  to  explain  to  me  what  they  could  see, 
like  the  icing-sugar  effect  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains,  with  small  conifers  stand- 
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ing  up  through  as  though  on  a  cake.  Also, 
when  I  was  taking  it  easy,  as  obviously  at 
my  age  I  cannot  ski  as  long  as  youngsters, 
they  all  came  and  talked  to  me  and  fre- 
quently asked  me  to  mind  things  for  them 
while  they  skied.  I  think  again  that  one  of 
the  advantages  I  found  was  that  I  skied  as 
much  as  I  felt  able  to  do  without  fatigue, 
and  then  could  take  things  easy  without 
feeling  that  I  was  wasting  an  instructor's 
time,  as  I  would  have  been  had  I  had  one 
allocated  to  me  on  a  full-time  basis. 

After  three  days  there,  we  went  on  to  Les 
Moulins,  where  there  was  a  long,  steady 
slope  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  delightful 
Swiss  ski  instructor  gave  me  two  lessons, 
and  these  helped  a  lot.  Hisfather  has  a  farm 
on  which  he  assists  and  ski-instructsto  help 
out,  and  I  wish  I  could  speak  French  as  well 
as  he  spoke  English!  He  really  had  an 
incredibly  sunny  character.  Sunday  we 
went  to  Saanch  Moser,  where  incredibly 
sophisticated  cable  cars  with  beam- 
operated  doors  took  us  up  to  the  ski  runs. 
These  six-seater  cable  cars  were  really 
space  age  stuff,  and  again  another  splendid 
day's  skiing.  Tuesday  we  were  back  at  Les 
Moulins,  and  I  think  all  finished  the  week 
very  happy,  even  if  tired,  and  I  obviously 
should  have  spent  more  time  on  the  dry 
slopes  before  I  went,  as  the  stiffness  of 
being  a  geriatric  athlete  takes  a  bit  longer  to 
dissipate,  especially  when  one  has  worked 
muscles  in  a  manner  they  are  unused  to- 
like  the  wide  pidgeon-toed  stance  of  the 
snow  plough,  which  is  the  basis  of  speed 
control  etc.,  and  of  course  lessons  before- 
hand would  build  upone'sstaminaforsuch 
postures. 

Most  evenings  we  just  met  up  and  talked 
but  one  evening  we  had  a  cheese  fondu  and 
anothertime,  we  went  to  see  an  18year  old 
lad,  who  had  been  with  a  previous  party 
and  who,  doing  some  very  ambitious  ski- 
ing, had  fractured  his  right  leg,  which  the 
orthopods  had  done  a  very  fine  job  on.  He 
was  pleased  to  see  us,  and  to  hear  about  St. 
Dunstan's,  but  even  more  pleased  when 
the  younger  females  of  the  party  went  to 
see  him  the  next  evening! 

Having  returned  skis  etc.  on  the  Tuesday 
evening,  we  left  the  Hotel  Victoria  with 
considerable  regret  just  after  breakfast  on 
Wednesday,  having  had  a  really  wonderful 
time,  which  for  me  was  enhanced  by  the 
factthatFred,  my  instructor,  suggested  that 
Travelaway    present    me    with    a    lovely 


statuette  of  a  skier  in  view  of  my  progress 
on  skis.  It  now  has  pride  of  place  on  the 
mantlepiece,  and  will  for  ever  remind  me  of 
a  superb  holiday  spent  with  super  people, 
all  of  whom  were  friendly  and  helpful  and 
with  whom  I  look  forward  to  travelling 
again  next  year. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship. The  Review  hopes  they  will  settle  down 
happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Norman  Johnston  Blacklock  of  Lancaster 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  24th  February.  Mr. 
Blacklock  served  in  the  5th  Battalion  H.L.I, 
during  the  Second  World  War.  He  is  married 
with  one  adult  daughter. 

Lt.  Col.  William  Geoffrey  Cass,  M.B.E.,  of 

Presteigne,  Powys,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on 
the  12th  February.  Colonel  Cass  served 
with  the  Buffs  from  1920  to  1927  and  was 
recalled  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
serving  at  home  and  abroad  until  1948.  He 
is  married  with  one  married  daughter. 

Brigadier  Claude  Morgan  Hutchings,  O.B.E., 

of  Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex,  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  1st  March.  Brigadier  Hutchings 
served  with  the  Indian  Army  from  1917 
until  he  was  discharged  during  the  Second 
World  War,  since  which  time  he  has  done 
voluntary  work  for  ex-Servicemen.  He  is 
married  with  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Alfred  Alexander  Skuce  of  Chelsea  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  4th  March.  Mr.  Skuce,  who 
is  72  years  of  age  and  single,  served  as  a 
driver  during  the  Second  World  War  initially 
with  the  Royal  Artillery  and  then  with  the 
Royal  Army  Service  Corps.  In  civilian  life, 
Mr.  Skuce  was  a  wines  and  spirits  salesman 
and  subsequently  a  self-employed 
decorator. 


FISHING 

As  the  week  of  fishing  on  7st-5th  March 
was  'blown-off',  we  are  arranging  another 
week  from  the  12th  to  the  16th  July,  1982. 
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FAR  EAST  HOLIDAY  AND  PILGRIMAGE 


by  Bill  Griffiths 


Our  party  of  7  F.E.P.O.W.s  and  5  wives 
namely,  Reg  Dunne,  Vice  Pres.  Nat.  Fed. 
F.E.P.O.W.  Clubs  and  Asso's.  his  wife  Joan, 
Ned  Peake,  Chairman  of  the  Blackpool  and 
Fylde  F.E.P.O.W.  Club,  hiswife  Louise,  Stan 
Evans,  Welfare  Officer,  George  Nash,  his 
wife  Vera,  Bert  Ogden  and  wife  Pauline, 
Ronnie  Parr  and  Alice  and  I  were  given  an 
official  send  off  by  the  Mayor  of  Blackpool, 
Councillor  J.  Blake  on  January  7th,  and  were 
handed  crested  plaques  and  ties  to  present 
to  our  hosts  at  receptions  arranged  for  us  in 
Singapore  and  Bangkok.  On  January  8th  I 
was  to  have  collected  St.  Dunstan's  plaques 
at  Headquarters  on  route  to  Heathrow  for 
presentation  to  the  same  distinguished 
people,  but  alas  the  atrocious  weather  inter- 
vened, and  it  also  delayed  our  flight  to 
Singapore  for  8  hours.  We  took  off  at  2  a.m., 
and  the  startling  contrast  of  weather  greeted 
us  6  hours  later  at  Abu  Dhabi  where  several 
of  our  party  changed  into  tropical  wear,  we 
stayed  for  1£  hours  and  enjoyed  a  very 
expensive  cup  of  tea,  £1 .25p.  6£  hours  later 
we  touched  down  at  Singapore. 

Singapore 

I  felt  great  nostalgia  and  excitement, 
being  in  the  area  where  I  had  served  in  the 
R.A.F.  for  6  months  prior  to  the  Japanese 
War  and  2  months  during  it  back  in  1941  — 
42  when  we  made  desperate,  frantic  efforts 
to  stop  the  air  bombardment  of  Singapore 
and  where  like  many  others  I  had  fortunately 
avoided  injury  by  jumping  into  open  drains 
etc.,  before  a  momentous  journey  to  Java 
where  I  was  taken  prisoner. 

Our  courier  escorted  us  to  the  Hyatt 
Regency  Hotel,  now  well  after  midnight, 
local  time,  we  didn't  meet  our  courier  again, 
as  Stan  had  arranged  our  itinerary  in 
Singapore  and  journeys  to  Kuala  Lumpur 
and  Penang. 

After  a  few  hours  sleep  and  a  good  break- 
fast Alice  and  I  with  friends  attended  a 
service  in  Singapore  Cathedral.  During  the 
service  the  Bishop  of  Singapore  referred  to 
our  presence  informing  everyone  that  we 
were  F.E.P.O.W.s,  and  invited  us  to  stand, 
enabling    the    massive    Congregation    to 


behold  our  charms,  which  couldn't  have 
been  bad,  as  were  given  a  jolly  good  round 
of  applause.  After  the  service  the  Bishop 
chatted  to  us  and  much  in  our  conversation 
was  the  late  Bishop  Wilson,  a  F.E.P.O.W. 
who  was  a  regular  speaker  at  our  London 
and  Blackpool  Reunions,  and  a  former 
Bishop  of  Singapore. 

Next  was  a  visit  to  the  renowned 
RAFFLES  HOTEL  which  brought  back  vivid 
memoriesto  us  P.O.W.s  of  a  last  ditch  stand 
there  against  the  Japanese  in  February  '42. 
At  that  time  Bert,  Ned  and  Reg  were 
ordered  to  smash  all  the  bottles  of  spirits 
and  wines  in  the  Raffles  Hotel  to  prevent 
the  Japanese  drinking  it  as  Singapore  fell. 

After  I  enjoyed  a  lunch  of  Nasi  Goreng 
(not  Alice)  we  drove  and  walked  along 
roads  around  areas  that  I  had  known  so 
well  40  years  ago,  comments  from  my 
friends  gave  me  pictures  and  the  atmos- 
phere, and  oh!  so  many  memories. 

Remembrance 

At  the  Kranji  War  Cemetery,  Singapore, 
we  were  joined  by  the  British  Air  Attache, 
Group  Captain  J.  Horrell  O.B.E.  and  hiswife 
Barbara  and  Major  D.  Coupland  O.B.E. 
Pres.  Singapore  Ex-Service  Assoc,  in  a 
service  of  Remembrance.  Bert  recited  the 
poem  The  Soldier,  by  Rupert  Brooke. 

Bill  Griffiths  lays  St.  Dunstan's  wreath  at  Kranji 
War  Cemetery. 
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Wreaths  were  laid  on  behalf  of  the  British 
High  Commission,  Nat.  Fed.  of  F.E.P.O.W. 
Clubs  and  Assoc's,  Blackpool  &  Fylde 
F.E.P.O.W.  Club,  2nd  Loyals  and  St. 
Dunstan's.  24,000  British  and  Common- 
wealth soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  are 
buried  here,  and  as  I  listened  to  Alice  and 
our  friends  reading  the  names  on  the  grave 
stones  of  colleagues  whom  I  had  known, 
although  feeling  sad,  I  was  glad  to  be  there 
remembering  them. 

On  leaving  the  Cemetery  we  drove  on 
over  the  Causeway  where,  unlike  40  years 
ago,  we  had  to  go  through  passport  and 
customs  formalities  on  entering  Johor 
Baru,  Malaya,  a  long  wait  here,  which 
resulted  in  one  of  our  cars  carrying  George, 
Vera,  Ned  and  Louise  getting  lost. 

As  we  travelled  through  the  town  and 
suburbs  the  sight  of  extreme  poverty  and 
primitive  living  conditions  shocked  our 
ladies  who  were  making  their  first  visit  to 
the  East.  We  arrived  at  the  Sultan's  Palace, 
the  object  of  our  visit;  again  memories  of 
my  youthful  days  driving  around  there  in 
R.A.F.  uniform,  and  I  was  assured  by  my 
friends  that  it  was  just  as  I  had  last  seen  it. 
Back  over  the  Causeway  to  our  hotel  in 
Singapore,  a  hearty  meal,  more  memories 
revived  and  a  rest. 

Sail  round  the  Island 

In  the  evening  we  were  driven  to  the 
familiar  pre-war  territory  of  Clifford  Pier, 
where  we  boarded  a  steamer  for  a  sail 
around  the  island  with  dinner  on  board.  As 
we  set  sail  it  rained  heavily  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  but  it  did  not  spoil,  on  the 
contrary  it  rather  enhanced  the  interest  and 
enjoyment  of  the  trip,  instead  of  looking  out 
at  the  rain  everyone  looked  around  the  boat 
and  talked  to  each  other  including  an 
Australian  couple  who  took  Alice  to  one 
side  and  asked,  "Has  your  husband  been 
on  Australian  T.V.?"  Alice  said,  yes,  I  had, 
you  can  imagine  the  conversation  that 
followed. 

Alice  groaned  when  she  saw  the  food, 
not  to  her  liking  at  all,  but  I  tucked  into  my 
Nasi  Goreng  with  customary  relish.  As 
darkness  fell  I  got  the  picture  of  the  ships 
and  Harbour  ablaze  with  lights,  and  like  my 
friends  was  almost  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  for  the  peaceful  atmosphere,  such 
a  contrast  to  my  last  war-time  exit.  On 
landing  back  at  Clifford  Pier  we  set  off 
walking  to  the  Masonic  Club  where  one  of 


my  friends  had  got  us  all  invited  for  the  last 
hour,  however  we  couldn't  find  the  Club,  so 
Reg  hailed  a  taxi,  apparently  in  a  restricted 
stopping  area.  As  were  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  the  driver  wanted  to  move 
on,  Reg  told  him  I  was  blind  and  intimated 
that  he,  the  driver,  had  no  feeling.  At  this  he 
grudgingly  allowed  me  to  cross  and  get 
into  his  taxi.  The  driver  was  excitable  and 
obviously  very  worried  about  stopping  in  a 
restricted  zone,  as  he  drove  along  he  waved 
his  arms  about,  and  in  broken  English  kept 
shouting,  "You  no  white  stick.  Should  have 
white  stick  then,  I  know!",  he  went  on  and 
on,  after  a  few  minutes  of  this,  Reg  told  him 
to  stop  the  taxi,  paid  him,  and  out  we  trooped, 
fortunately  we  were  very  near  to  the 
Masonic  Club,  where  we  met  up  with  our 
friends,  and  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  about  it 
all,  the  point  being  that  I  don't  carry  a  white 
stick,  but  we  weren't  prepared  to  go  into  all 
that  with  the  driver.  We  were  made  to  feel 
very  much  at  home  in  the  Club,  thus 
finishing  off  an  interesting  and  happy  day. 

Reception 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  cocktail  party  was 
laid  on  for  us  at  the  home  of  Captain  J. 
Horrell  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  we 
were  introduced  to  the  British  High 
Commissioner  and  members  of  his  staff, 
also  heads  of  Singapore  ex-service 
organisations  and  business  community, 
some  of  whom  were  Chinese,  Indian, 
Malayan  and  Singaporeans.  The  High 
Commissioner  and  Air  Attache  had  received 
St.  Dunstan's  literature  which  had  been 
passed  around  the  assembled  company  prior 
to  our  arrival.  Consequently,  questions, 
and  chatter  about  St.  Dunstan's  and  P.O.W. 
life  flowed  as  freely  as  the  drinks  and 
delicious  snacks.  We  all  enjoyed  meeting  a 
lady  who  had  been  interned  in  Java  at  the 
age  of  8  years  in  March  1942.  During  our 
conversation,  she  and  I  realised  that  for 
some  considerable  time  we  had  been 
prisoners  in  the  same  locality. 

Reg  Dunne,  our  Vice  Pres.  Nat.  Fed. 
F.E.P.O.W.  Clubs  and  Assocs.  had  provided 
on  request,  details  of  himself  and  fellow 
P.O.W.s  and  as  a  consequence,  there  was 
no  lack  of  animated  conversation,  parti- 
cularly on  the  "Bridge  Over  The  River 
Kwai"  topic,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  fall  of 
Singapore.  One  of  our  hosts,  Air  Com- 
modore Millington,  was  happy  to  hear  that 
his  colleague,  Air   Marshal   Sir   Douglas 
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Morris  was  a  member  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Council, "and  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
our  St.  Dunstan's  F.E.P.O.W.  Reunion. 

Reg  presented  a  plaque  and  ties  to  our 
host,  then  I  gave  my  little  speech,  the 
British  High  Commissioner  started  to  res- 
pond, but  was  overcome  with  emotion,  he 
later  told  Alice  that  he  was  filled  with 
admiration  for  our  little  F.E.P.O.W.  Group, 
and  expressed  his  deep  feeling  towards  us 
etc.,  etc. 

After  2  hours  or  so  Alice  and  I,  our  Vice 
Pres.  and  his  wife  Joan  reluctantly  left  the 
party  with  Mr.  Ken  Jones,  head  of  Royal 
Insurance  Singapore  and  his  wife  who 
entertained  us  to  dinner  in  grand  style  at 
the  Marco  Polo  Hotel.  (This  had  been 
arranged  by  a  relative  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dacre).  A 
charming  couple.  On  returning  to  our  hotel 
everyone  agreed  that  the  evening  was  the 
highlight  of  our  Singapore  visit. 

Raffles  Hotel 

Our  party  entertained  Major  D. 
Coupland  and  his  wife,  the  British  Vice 
Consul,  Captain  Frederick,  Chairman  of 
Singapore  ex-service  assoc.  and  others  to 
dinner  at  the  Raffles  Hotel,  where  there  had 
been  chaos,  devastation  and  despair  40 
years  earlier  contrasting  with  this  typical 
British  evening  out,  albeit  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world.  Reg  presented  a  plaque  and 
tie. 

Kuala  Lumpur 

On  getting  ourselves  seated  on  the  train 
for  our  journey  from  Singapore  to  Kuala 
Lumpur  we  saw  the  "enclosed"  cattle 
trucks  that  our  friends  had  been  crammed 
into  by  the  Japanese  when  they  were 
transported  to  the  infamous  "Bridge  over 
the  River  Kwai"  area  in  1943.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  intensive  heat,  what  a  horrify- 
ing picture  that  conjures  up!  What  happi- 
ness and  gratitude  I  felt  for  our  present 
situation,  happiness  and  gratitude  that  was 
very  near  to  the  surface  as  the  train  rattled 
on  through  the  rubber,  palm  oil,  rice,  and 
tin  producing  countryside,  particularly  as 
my  friends  pointed  out  and  described  the 
actual  areas  where  they  had  fought  the 
rapidly  advancing  Japanese  troops. 

On  arrival  at  Kuala  Lumpur  the  porters 
and  taxi  drivers  descended  upon  us  full  of 
smiles  and  laughter  as  we  bartered  the  cost 
of  getting  our  party  of  12  and  luggage  off 
the  train  and  safely  to  our  hotel,  where  we 


were  warmly  welcomed  and  made  to  feel  at 
home  for  2  nights.  When  paying  our  driver, 
he  saw  a  £1  note  in  Alice's  hand,  he 
admired  our  Queen  and  asked  usto  include 
the  £1  note  in  his  fare. 

During  this  stay  Alice  and  I  took  a  walk 
around  the  centre  of  Kuala  Lumpur  where  I 
caught  the  atmosphere  of  the  East,  with  the 
sounds  of  oriental  and  asiatic  music  and 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  tradesmen  and 
customers  alike  getting  on  with  their  busi- 
ness with  an  air  of  friendliness  and 
courtesy  all  around,  but  having  been 
warned  about  handbag  snatching,  at  one 
period  of  our  shopping  I  had  Alice's  hand- 
bag firmly  gripped  in  the  crook  of  my  arm, 
which  greatly  amused  many  young  people 
as  they  passed  us.  Later  we  walked  through 
a  native  quarter,  where  I  heard  constant 
exclamations  and  graphic  descriptions 
from  Alice,  on  the  subject  of  poverty  of  the 
people,  living  in  bare,  broken  down 
wooden  huts,  patched  up  with  corrugated 
iron  sheets;  even  so,  they  were  always 
clean,  in  particularthe  children  were  turned 
out  immaculately. 

Penang 

The  journey  from  Kuala  Lumpur  to 
Penang  by  train  and  ferry  was  again  filled 
with  nostalgia,  excitement,  and  light- 
hearted  banter  within  our  party,  which 
certainly  filtered  through  to  all  the 
passengers  in  our  section  of  the  Train. 
Chinese,  Indians,  Malays  and  even  the 
ticket  inspector  and  his  assistant  contribu- 
ted. The  inspector  was  instrumental  in  our 
train  staying  just  a  little  longer  at  various 
stations  on  route  enabling  friends  to  take 
snaps.  At  one  stage  during  the  journey 
everybody  joined  in  with  a  sing  song, 
ending  with  a  spirited  rendering  of  Land  of 
Hope  and  Glory.  We  alighted  from  the  train 
at  Butterworth  and,  now  experienced 
barterers,  we  were  off  the  train,  on  and  off 
the  ferry,  into  taxis,  and  installed  into  our 
Hotel,  "The  Golden  Sands",  in  good  time. 
After  our  travels  we  were  all  ready  for  the 
relaxing  5  days  in  Penang,  a  lovely  island 
situated  on  the  Malacca  Straits.  Our  very 
nice  hotel  was  adjacent  to  the  beach  and  in 
the  vicinity  were  many  stalls  and  shops, 
needless  to  say  the  ladies  were  delighted. 
One  particular  so  called  dress  shop  had  an 
open  bar,  of  a  sort,  which  became  our  local, 
and  I  came  to  be  known  as  Mr.  Bill  by  the 
young     staff    and     friendly     patrons.     I 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  swimming  in  the  warm 
sea  and  hotel  pool  and  relaxing  in  the 
glorious  sunshine,  also  an  occasional  stroll 
with  Ronnie,  George  or  other  P.O.W. 
friends. 

One  day  our  friends  Reg  and  Joan,  Alice 
and  I  had  a  hair-raising  60  mile  drive  to 
Taiping,  Malaya.  On  arrival  we  looked 
around  for  somewhere  to  lunch,  and  were 
observed  with  immense  curiosity  by  the 
townsfolk,  being  the  only  Europeans  there. 
We  found  a  table  and  4  chairs  in  a  shop 
which  was  apparently  a  cafe  with  a  very 
restricted  menu,  all  rice  dishes,  with  chop 
sticks  to  boot.  However,  Alice  managed  to 
get  a  spoon  to  assist  me,  and  satisfied  her 
appetite  with  a  bar  of  chocolate. 

In  the  past  Taiping  had  been  a  British 
Army  Brigade  H.Q.,  but  on  their  departure 
the  people  had  reverted  to  their  primitive 
way  of  life. 

The  reason  for  our  trip  was  to  visit  the 
Commonwealth  War  Graves  Cemetery, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  town  where 
several  personal  friends  are  buried  with 
approx.  1000F.E.P.O.W.s.,thisisoneofthe 
cemeteries  seldom  visited,  and  although 
our  mission  in  essence  was  a  sad  one,  we 
were  happy  and  grateful  to  see  the 
cemetery  so  beautifully  kept  in  such  a 
peaceful  setting.  As  we  left  Taiping  we 
called  at  a  prison  where  F.E. P.O.W.  friends 
had  been  guests  of  the  Emperor;  it  is  now  a 
civilian  prison. 

At  breakfast  in  Penang  Alice  and  I  were 
completely  surrounded  by  Japanese  holi- 
day makers  of  our  own  age  group.  Alice  said 
to  me,  "Does  the  sound  of  all  this  Japanese 
chatter  upset  you  at  all?"  I  replied,  "It 
certainly  does  not,  in  fact,  it  makes  me  all 
the  more  grateful  to  be  free,  and  to  know 
that  they  can't  throw  their  weight  about 
now." 

We  had  an  enjoyable  Uhour  flight  from 
Penang  to  Bangkok  just  enough  time  for  a 
drink  and  delicious  lunch. 

Thailand 

We  were  met  at  the  airport  and  escorted 
to  a  waiting  coach  and  as  we  travelled 
along  towards  the  City  and  our  hotel,  our 
courier  in  typical  fashion  told  us  about  our 
itinerary  in  Thailand,  which  included  a  visit 
to  the  River  Kwai.  He  embarked  upon  the 
subject  of  how  many  P.O.W.s  had  died 
during  the  construction  of  the  so  called 
Death  Railway.  We  listened  with  interest  for 


a  while,  until  one  of  our  friends  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  he  called  out,  "It's  alright,  we 
helped  to  build  the  damn  Railway!"  Of 
course  the  courier  didn't  know  this,  but  he 
quickly  joined  in  the  general  amusement. 

Bangkok  was  noisy  and  crowded,  buses 
and  trucks  always  terribly  overcrowded, 
but  smiling,  friendly  people.  As  our  coach 
proceeded  to  our  hotel  we  were  fascinated 
to  see  the  pavements  littered  with  stalls 
selling  everything  one  could  mention. 

We  hadn't  been  in  the  Indra  Regent  Hotel 
many  minutes  when  the  British  Air  Attache, 
Wing  Commander  John  Davies  rang  to  say 
that  he  would  call  upon  us  in  the  evening  to 
make  arrangementsfor  our  stay  in  Bangkok 
and  Kanchanaburi  near  the  River  Kwai. 

The  following  evening  our  party  enter- 
tained His  Excellency  the  British 
Ambassador  Mr.  Justin  Staples,  British  Air 
Attache,  Defence  Attache  Colonel  J. 
Greenwood  and  wives  to  a  cocktail  party  at 
our  Hotel,  which  caused  quite  a  bit  of  excite- 
ment amongst  the  staff.  The  manager  made  a 
large  comfortable  room,  The  Sapphire', 
available  to  us  in  this  massive  hotel  and 
displayed  the  notice  "STRICTLY  PRIVATE, 
FAR  EAST  EX  P.O.W.  ASSOC.  PARTY"  which 
pleased  and  amused  us  all. 

With  the  Ambassador  at  the  Indra  Regent  Hotel. 
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The  Ambassador  told  us  that  his  Uncle 
had  died  in  a  Japanese  Prison  Camp,  and 
that  he,  the  Ambassador,  knew  St.  Dunstan's 
well,  Ian  Fraser  House  was  a  familiar  sight 
to  him  and  was  situated  not  far  from  his 
home.  The  Air  Attache  also  knew  St. 
Dunstan's,  he  had  a  home  in  Sussex.  Both 
said  they  would  like  to  visit  I.F.H.,  as  indeed 
did  the  Defence  Attache. 

During  our  first  stay  in  Bangkokwedidall 
the  usual  tourist  routine,  visiting  the  Royal 
Palace,  Temples,  and  a  trip  along  to  the 
floating  market,  passing  homes  and  shops 
sprouting  up  from  the  River  on  stilts, 
people  very  friendly,  smiling  and  waving  all 
the  way. 

River  Kwai 

After  3  days  in  Bangkok  we  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Rama  River  Kwai  Hotel.  A 
short  walk  took  us  to  the  Commonwealth 
War  Graves  Cemetery,  Kanchanaburi,  which 
we  were  anxious  to  visit  prior  to  our  arranged 
Remembrance  Service  the  following  day. 
When  walking  back  to  our  Hotel  we  noticed 
passers-by  on  motor  bikes,  tri-shaws  and 
cars,  slowing  down,  eyeing  us  with 
immense  curiosity  and  amusement.  Why,  I 
don't  know,  perhaps  I  looked  quite  a 
dashing  and  unusual  specimen  in  my 
shorts,  sun  hat  and  hanging  on  to  Alice's 
arm. 


Wreaths  laid 

The  Remembrance  Service  at  the  War 
Graves  Cemetery  was  conducted  by  our 
distinguished  hosts  from  Bangkok,  Wing 
Commander  John  Davies,  and  Colonel 
John  Greenwood,  assisted  by  Sergeant 
Avon  (British  Embassy)  and  2  Thai  Army 
Buglers.  Members  of  our  party  also  took 
part.  A  considerable  number  of  British 
Embassy  staff  attended,  and  many  visitors 
joined  in  the  service.  Wreaths  were  laid  on 
behalf  of  the  Nat.  Fed  of  F.E.P.O.W. 
Clubs  and  Assocs.,  Blackpool  and  Fylde 
F.E.P.O.W.  Club,  Loyal  Regt.  and  St. 
Dunstan's.  6,982  F.E.P.O.W.s  are  buried 
here.  Reading  throught  the  registers  and 
the  grave  stones  filled  us  with  sadness,  but 
grateful  to  be  there  paying  our  respects.  We 
felt  the  same  when  we  visited  the  Chunghai 
War  Graves  nearby  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  River  Kwai.  This  Cemetery  is  situated 
on  the  site  of  a  former  P.O.W.  Camp,  where 
many  of  them  died,  1 ,740  are  buried  here. 


At  the  River  Kwai  Bridge,  Bill  and  Alice,  with 
Pauline  Ogden. 


Later  we  toured  various  parts  of  the 
Burma,  Thai  Railway,  stopping  at  remote 
little  village  stations,  Non  Pladuk,  Banlong, 
NamTok,  Saiyok,  Kinsaiyok,  etc.,  it  was  our 
intention  to  ride  on  the  train,  but  being  the 
Chinese  New  Year  Celebrations  the  train 
was  more  crowded,  the  coach  took  us  to  the 
River  Kwai  Village,  after  looking  around 
and  standing  on  the ,  "Bridge  overthe  River 
Kwai"  we  waited  for  the  train,  again  it  was 
crowded.  Whilst  waiting  there  was  much 
interesting  reminiscence  from  our  friends 
who  had  worked  on  the  railway.  Incidently 
it  was  a  one  track  line  and  people  walk  and 
ride  their  bikes  along  it,  nipping  to  the  side 
when  a  train  appears.  We  also  visited  the 
Death  Railway  Museum  before  returning  to 
Bangkok,  where  we  stayed  for  another  2 
nights  for  shopping,  sightseeing  and  the 
pre-arranged  highlight  of  our  Thailand 
stay,  a  special  party  for  us  at  the  British 
Embassy. 

An  Evening  to  Remember 

In  addition  to  the  Ambassador,  Air 
Attache,  Defence  Attache  and  their  wives, 
whom  we  felt  were  old  friends  by  now, 
there  were  also  members  of  their  families 
and  the  majority  of  the  Embassy  staff  all 
contributing  to  the  very  warm,  convivial 
atmosphere.  Drinks  and  delicious  eats 
were  in  abundance.  The  Ambassador  invited 
me  to  sing,  I  obliged  with  the  song  "English 
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Rose".  After  this  a  request  echoed  out 
"What  about  your  English  Rose  joining  you 
in  song,"  Alice  and  I  rendered  a  selection 
from  the  musical  "Showboat"  after  which 
Ned  put  his  arms  around  us  letting  us  know 
that  at  least  we  had  one  fan. 

Next  the  Air  Attache  announced  that  Bert 
would  sing.  He  couldn't  have  looked  more 
surprised  if  Eamon  Andrews  had  said, 
"This  is  your  Life"  and  his  wife  Pauline  was 
rather  startled.  He  soon  got  our  friends 
around  him,  to  do  their  party  pieces,  during 
this  someone  put  a  record  on  of  Colonel 
Bogey  which  started  them  whistling  and 
marching  around  the  room  to  the  delight  of 
everyone.  Surprise  of  the  evening  was 
Colonel  Greenwood  when  he  recited  a 
monologue  about  Trafalgar  in  his  best 
Lancashire  accent. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  Reg  gave 
an  eloquent  speech  then  presented  a 
plaque  and  tie  to  the  Ambassador  and  a 
headscarf  to  his  wife.  I  had  been  allotted  the 
pleasure  of  giving  a  vote  of  thanks,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  be  serious  with  the  friendly 
banter  that  came  at  me  from  all  quarters.  It 
was  a  truly  memorable  evening. 

Pattaya 

The  next  and  final  part  of  our  holiday  was 
in  the  seaside  resort  of  Pattaya  on  the 
South  East  Coast  of  Thailand  for  a  relaxing 
4  days.  The  only  exertion  here  was  to  climb 
upon  an  elephant  and  ride  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  over  undulating  territory. 

During  our  holiday  the  ladies  did  quite  a 
bit  of  shopping,  and  consequently  the  suit- 
cases often  gave  birth  to  more  suitcases 
which  rather  worried  Stan  our  luggage 
master.  He  was  bothered  about  excess 
weight  on  the  flight  home  and  was  often  to 
be  seen  frowning  and  carrying  a  pair  of 
portable  weigh-scales  under  his  arm.  How- 
ever our  luggage  passed  through  alright. 

Our  Grateful  Thanks 

Alice  and  I  and  our  small  party  of 
F.E.P.O.W.s  are  extremely  grateful  to  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Dacre  M.B.E.,  T.D.,  J. P.  for  putting  us  in 
contact  with  our  distinguished  hosts  in 
Singapore  and  Thailand,  it  certainly  made 
the  whole  trip  more  meaningful,  fulfilling 
and  very  enjoyable. 

Our  thanks  to  Group  Captain  J.  Horrell 
O.B.E.  and  Mrs.  Horrell,  Staff  and  Friends 
Singapore.  To  Wing  Commander  J.  Davies 
and  Mrs.  Davies,  Colonel  J.  Greenwood 


Embassy  Staff  and  Friends,  Bangkok,  for 
their  wonderful  hospitality  and  kindness  to 
us  all. 

Alice  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
most  heartily  our  F.E.P.O.W.  friends  and 
wives  for  their  kindness  and  help  through- 
out this  holiday.  It  was  a  dual  purpose 
holiday  for  Alice,  she  was  able  to  nip  off 
shopping  or  rest  whilst  I  slipped  away  with 
a  F.E.P.O.W.!! 

NEW  COINS 

by  Richard  Dufton 

The  Royal  Mint's  plans  to  make  the  first 
additions  to  our  coinage  since  decimalisa- 
tion have  been  widely  publicised,  and  in 
Juneofthisyear,  asmall  20p  coin  will  come 
into  circulation.  It  will  be  followed  in  April 
1983  by  a  £1  coin  as  a  replacement  for  the 
£1  note,  which  will  be  phased  out  in  an 
overlapping  period. 

An  examination  of  the  latest  pre- 
production  sample  coins,  which  have  been 
made  available  to  St.  Dunstan's,  shows 
slight  changes  from  those  reported  upon  in 
the  Review  for  May  1981. 

The  20p  Coin 

A  narrow  boss  or  shallow  border  now 
runs  around  the  circumference,  and  this  has 
the  effect  of  thickening  the  distinctive  seven 
sided  edge,  now  the  same  gauge  as  that  of  a 
5p.  Perhaps  of  more  significance,  its  dia- 
meter has  been  reduced  to  only  one  milli- 
metre larger  than  a  1p.  In  appearance,  the 
new  coin  is  a  miniature  50p  with  the  same 
unique  property  of  having  a  constant  rolling 
diameter.  It  is  not  weight-related  to  existing 
cupro-nickel  coins. 

The  £1  Coin. 

Produced  from  a  dense  pale  yellow  alloy, 
it  is  of  conventional  shape,  with  a  milled 
edge,  which  still  awaits  incused  lettering  as 
the  final  design  evolves.  The  diameter  has 
been  increased  slightly  and  is  now  only  one 
millimeter  smaller  than  that  of  a  5p,  while  its 
thickness  is  3.1  millimetres,  very  nearly  one 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

Summary 

Undoubtedly  the  Mint  has  had  to  recon- 
cile many  diverse  factors  in  arriving  at 
designs  possessing  the  necessary  visual 
and  tactual  distinguishing  features,  and  yet 
meeting    the    stringent    requirements    of 
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manufacturers  of  vending  machines,  ticket 
dispensers,  and  meters  of  all  kinds  which 
will  need  to  be  modified  or,  eventually, 
redesigned  for  the  future,  as  our  coinage 
system  develops. 

Decreased  purchasing  power  has  not 
only  increased  the  weight  of  overall  coin- 
age, it  has  accentuated  the  'gaps'  between 
the  10p  and  50p  and  the  £1  note,  only  too 
apparent  when  making  purchases  or 
receiving  change  in  which  the  heavy  10p 
coin  features  prominently.  Similarly,  for 
transactions  between  £1  and  £5,  much 
heavy  coinage  can  be  generated. 

While  this  situation  will,  to  some  extent, 
be  alleviated  with  the  coming  of  the  20p, 
some  benefit  will  be  lost  when  the  £1  coin 
begins  to  replace  the  £1  note  next  year. 
Finally,  one  might  have  reservations  about 
closing  the  difference  in  diameters  between 
the  low  value  1p  and  the  new  20p  coin  to 
only  one  millimetre  (one  twentyfifth  of  an 
inch)  and,  although  the  seven-sided  edge  of 
the  latter  is  a  strong  tactual  feature,  a  little 
care  may  be  called  for  in  the  early  stages. 

If  use  is  made  of  a  coin  management 
method  which  seeks  to  separate  and  per- 
haps eliminate  all  bronze  coins  from 
pocket,  purse  or  handbag,  then  the  new 
coin  should  not  cause  confusion,  for  the  5p 
with  its  milled  edge  is  now  significantly 
larger  than  the  20p.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
foregoing  information  will  be  of  assistance 
in  dealing  with  the  new  situation. 


"TROUBLE  AND  STRIFE" 
by  Dickie  Brett 

I  suppose  my  wife  has  more  opportunity 
than  most  to  do  her  husband  a  mischief-as 
witness  the  following:  Each  morning, 
Peggie  shaves  me,  with  the  aid  of  safety 
razor,  brush  and  stick  of  soap.  One  morn- 
ing, while  giving  my  face  a  thorough  lather- 
ing, she  said  she  wished  I  wouldn't  suck 
extra  strong  peppermints  until  she  had 
finished.  This  I  denied  doing.  There  was  a 
short  pause,  followed  by  a  very  unlady-like 
word  from  my  wife.  It  seems  that,  instead  of 
using  a  Christmas-present  tube  of  shaving 
cream,  she  had  covered  my  defenceless 
mug  with  Toothpaste! 

Editor's  note:  Dickie  Brett,  of  course,  is  one 
of  our  handless  St.  Dunstaners,  perhaps 
other  readers,  with  similar  'tales  of  woe'  to 
Dickie's,  would  like  to  write  in  and  share 
them  with  us? 
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All  is  not  as  it  seems  in  this  picture  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jerry  Lynch! 

D.F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 

So  far,  as  I  write  these  notes,  it  has  been  a 
bit  better  weather,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
have  been  able  to  get  all  the  digging  done. 
Seeds  both  inside  and  out  will  be  being 
sown  by  the  time  you  read  this.  Insects 
amongst  the  plants  and  trees  will  be 
starting  their  work  of  destruction,  so  have 
the  sprays  ready  and  cover  the  plants  with 
the  sprays  as  preventative,  even  if  nothing 
has  been  noted.  Don't  forget  to  spray  on  the 
ground  round  the  crops  and  put  down  slug 
and  snail  bait  in  the  form  of  pellets.  I  have 
found  that  the  smaller  pellets  are  better  and 
don't  break  down  when  the  rain  comes  as 
rapidly  as  the  larger  ones.  There  is  also  a 
slug  spray  which  can  be  used  from  a 
watering  can,  especially  when  you  set  out 
young  plants.  Don't  be  too  discouraged  if 
you  find  many  items  outdoors  have  been 
ravaged  by  winter  weather,  but  start  again. 
I  have  lost  practically  all  my  tuberous  items, 
such  as  Begonia  and  Dahlia,  plus  Fuchsia 
and  Geranium  though  they  were  kept  in 
places  I  thought  were  frost  free,  but  I  will 
know  better  next  winter.  A  question  put 
through  to  a  well-known  gardener  by  Alan 
Reynolds  of  Shrewsbury  has  resulted  in  the 
name  of  a  Rose  called  Zephrin  Droughin, 
which   is  thornless   and   scented,   but   is 
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rather  susceptible  to  mildew  and  needs  to 
be  planted  in  a  warm  spot.  Don't  order  any 
now,  but  leave  till  the  autumn  as  it  is  past 
the  time  for  planting. 

Vegetables 

The  ground  should  be  made  ready  now 
for  the  seedling  plants  of  Sprouts,  Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage,  Lettuce  and  Broad  Bean 
which  were  grown  earlier  in  the  green- 
house and  hardened  off  in  frames.  It  would 
be  better  for  those  of  you  in  the  North  to 
wait  till  late  in  the  month  as  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  frosts  to  undo  all  your  hard 
work.  Also  get  main  crop  Potatoes  in  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Give  the  position  where 
you  are  to  have  Runner  Beans  a  really  good 
digging  and  add  plenty  of  compost  and 
manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  it 
would  be  unwise  to  plant  out  any  you  have 
already  raised,  for  the  present.  Ensure  that 
all  the  framework  is  ready  for  the  beans  to 
cling  to  as  soon  as  they  get  their  tendrils 
pushing  out,  but  I  thinkthat  it  might  be  wise 
to  tie  in  to  start,  in  case  the  winds  work 
damage  in  the  early  stages.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  seeds  can  be  sown,  either  where 
they  are  to  come  to  maturity  or  in  separate 
seed  beds  for  transplanting  later  on,  or  to 
give  one  spares  in  the  rows  where  seeds 
have  not  come  uptoo  well.  Dorememberto 
label  each  row  so  that  you  know  where  the 
seedlings  are  and  not  like  me  on  occasions, 
wondering  what  was  coming  up!  Thin  out 
some  of  the  earlier  sown  items  such  as 
Lettuce,  Carrot,  Onion,  Beetroot,  etc.,  in 
order  to  get  size  and  quality.  Carry  on 
hoeing  between  the  rows  of  crops  and 
make  a  good  tilth  for  light  air  and  moisture 
to  penetrate.  A  little  general  fertilizer,  such 
as  the  pellet-type  like  Growmore,  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  spread  along  the  rows  to 
give  the  items  a  boost.  When  sowing  seed, 
planting  out  and  putting  in  Potatoes, 
sprinkle  some  soil  pest  powder  or  granules 
in  the  rows  and  holes.  It  might  also -be  a 
good  thing  to  dip  the  roots  of  the  Cabbage 
family  in  some  Calomel  paste  when  putting 
them  in  as  a  precaution  against  Club  Root 
and  other  root  flies. 

Fruit 

Don't  try  and  put  in  any  new  trees  or 
bushes  now,  but  wait  till  autumn  if  you  are 
thinking  of  having  replacements.  Get  the 
sprays  ready  for  putting  on  all  typesof  trees 
and  bushes  as  a  protection  against  pests 
and  diseases.  Lime  Sulphur  is  a  good  item 


for  Mildew  and  Scab.  All  the  other  modern 
insecticides  will  work  in  well  with  this  Lime 
Sulphur,  but  get  it  all  done  before  the 
flowers  are  fully  out.  Raspberries  being  a 
surface  rooting  fruit,  would  appreciate  a 
good  covering  round  their  roots  and  then 
soil  piled  on  the  top  in  order  to  give  them 
real  warmth  at  root  level. 

Lawns 

The  grass  will  certainly  show  signs  of 
growth,  so  get  out  the  mower  and  give  it  a 
cut,  with  the  blades  set  fairly  high.  The  use 
of  a  rake  on  established  lawns  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  out  any  dead  grass  and 
moss,  plusthe  last ofthe  leaveswhich  were 
blown  onto  the  lawn  during  the  winter 
gales.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a 
dose  of  fertiliser-cum-weedkiller  will  be  of 
helpto  make  the  grass  grow  well  and  retard 
or  kill  those  weeds  which  seem  to  come 
along  even  on  the  best  kept  lawns. 

Flowers 

As  I  said  last  month,  carry  on  getting  the 
beds  ready  for  the  season  of  colour.  Hoe 
and  rake  regularly  to  make  the  soil  friable 
and  easy  for  the  sowing  of  seed  of  annuals 
later  in  the  month,  but  give  some  form  of 
cover,  such  as  a  piece  of  plastic  sheeting. 
Those  in  the  North,  delay  the  sowing  of 
seed  till  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  May. 
Where  you  raised  bedding  plants  earlier 
and  they  are  in  frames  hardening  off,  give 
plenty  of  air,  but  if  frost  is  about,  close  at 
night.  Empty  frames  can  be  used  to  sow  the 
annuals  ratherthan  in  the  beds,  and  at  least 
it  saves  losing  seedlings  from  the  ravages 
of  birds  and  slugs.  Gladioli  corms  can  be 
planted  in  drifts  so  that  you  can  cut  a  few 
stems  for  the  house  without  taking  all  the 
colouraway.  Dahlia,  Fuchsia  and  Geranium 
can  be  set  in  the  warmer  beds.  I  think  that  I 
would  leave  the  setting  out  ofthe  Begonia, 
both  tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted  types,  till 
next  month,  but  if  you  are  in  a  rush  to  get 
them  out,  give  cover  at  night  with  cloches 
or  plastic  sheeting.  Tie  down  the  leaves  of 
Daffodil  and  Narcissus  so  thatthe  bulbs  can 
be  built  up  for  next  year.  Cut  away  the 
withered  leaves  of  other  bulbous  items, 
and  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  break  up  the 
large  clumps  of  Crocus  to  plant  in  areas 
which  are  scarce  of  colour  in  early  spring. 

Don'tforgetto  put  in  the  Anenome  corms 
and  another  semi-bulbous  plant  called 
Schizotylis,  in  red  and  pink  shades.  Once 
established,  they  give  a  wonderful  show 
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and  make  a  fine  cut  flower.  After  a  time,  the 
clumps  can  be  broken  up  and  re-planted. 
Make  sure  that  you  get  all  the  Sweet  Peas 
planted  out  and  ensure  that  they  are  in  a 
warm,  sunny  position  and  get  the  frames 
up  for  the  erection  of  some  plastic  netting. 
Complete  all  the  pruning  of  your  Roses  plus 
the  division  and  re-planting  of  large  clumps 
of  perennials.  Plant  out  all  the 
Chyrsanthemum  plants  which  were  grown 
from  cuttings  and  well  rooted  and  put  in 
stakes  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  give  the  borders  a  dose  of  general 
fertilizer  such  as  the  pelleted  form,  and  it 
will  give  all  the  plants  a  boost. 
Greenhouse 

The  greenhouse  will  be  at  its  busiest 
now,  with  all  the  seedlings  being  raised  for 
outdoors  and  in  pots.  Perennial  pot  plants 
will  be  making  a  move  and  some  have  to  be 
moved  to  larger  containers.  When  doing 
so,  knock  some  of  the  old  soil  off  the  root 
ball  before  putting  in  the  new  container.  Put 
some  new  compost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  so  that  the  plants  will  settle  a  bit  lower 
than  the  rim  of  the  pot,  put  more  compost 
and,  if  peat  based,  don't  ram  down  hard, 
just  knock  down  on  the  staging  to  get  the 
soil  just  above  the  top  of  the  old  soil  ball. 


Water  in  thoroughly.  Start  off  all  those 
tuberous  items  such  as  Begonia,  Gloxinia, 
Achimenes,  etc.,  which  weren't  started  last 
month.  Where  seedlings  have  germinated 
well,  plant  on  to  growing  containers  and 
give  plenty  of  light  on  the  outer  parts  of  the 
staging,  but  bring  back  to  the  centre  if  frost 
is  imminent.  Sow  all  the  other  bedding 
plants  that  don't  want  so  much  heat,  also 
out-door  Carnations  and  Pinks  for  planting 
out  late  summer  or  early  autumn.  Many  pot 
plants  for  giving  a  show  in  the  greenhouse 
and  house  during  the  summer,  autumn  and 
winter,  can  be  started  now  from  seed  such 
as  Schizanthus  (poor  man's  Orchid), 
Cyclamen,  Solanum,  Coleus,  ornamental 
Pepper,  Cineraria,  Calceolaria  among  other 
things.  Pot  on  your  Tomatoes  into  their 
containers  for  cropping  where  you  can 
keep  a  reasonable  heat  or  just  put  into 
larger  pots  for  transplanting  later.  Ventilate 
the  place  well  on  warm  sunny  days  but 
close  at  night  for  the  present.  Use  a  smoke 
against  pests  and  mildew  but  keep  the 
seedlings  covered  at  that  time.  Where  you 
use  Tom  bags  for  your  Tomatoes,  pierce  a 
few  holes  near  the  bottom,  as  water  tends 
to  stay  at  the  bottom  and  you  will  have 
over-watering  and  rotting  of  the  roots. 


CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON  BOWLING 
SECTION 


We  apologise  to  Mr.  Preedy  that  the  first 
part  of  his  bowling  notes  was  not  set  in  time 
for  the  March  Review  due  to  a  misunder- 
standing with  our  printers. 


The  weather  rather  curtailed  our  activities 
during  the  early  part  of  January,  and  owing 
to  heavy  snow  and  very  icy  roads,  our  match 
on  Jan.  8th  due  to  take  place  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  against  our  friends  from  Marine 
Gardens,  Worthing  had  to  be  cancelled. 

On  Friday  Feb.  5th  we  were  hosts  to  our 
friends  of  Hurstpierpoint  Bowling  Club,  who 
were  making  their  first  visit  to  Ian  Fraser 
House,  and  we  were  very  pleased  to  see 
them,  a  very  interesting  and  hard  fought 
encounter  ended  in  a  narrow  victory  for  the 
visitors.  Many  thanks  to  our  ladies  who  once 
again  provided  a  fine  tea. 


What  a  great  sport  this  game  of  bowls  is 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  meeting  so 
many  people  and  making  so  many  new 
friends,  for  example,  on  Sunday  Feb.  7th,  a 
coach  full  of  members  of  Barclay's  Bank 
International,  Poole  visited  Ian  Fraser 
House,  and  we  were  privileged  to  supply  the 
opposition  for  a  Bowls  Match.  Although  we 
were  complete  strangers  to  each  other,  after 
a  couple  of  minutes  on  the  bowling  green, 
we  were  all  laughing  and  joking  like  real  old 
friends.  The  match  was  very  enjoyable,  and  I 
am  sure  that  our  friends  from  Poole  enjoyed 
it  as  much  as  we  did. 

It  is  nice  to  see  new  faces  joining  the 
Section,  and  we  give  a  very  warm  welcome 
to  Robert  Evans,  Dusty  Miller  and  Collis 
Walters,  who  have  recently  joined  us,  and 
we  hope  we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  on  our  outings  during  the  summer 
season. 
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On  Friday,  26th  February,  we  were  hosts  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  to  our  very  good  friends  from 
Marine  Gardens  Bowling  Club,  Worthing,  and  a 
very  enjoyable  and  interesting  match  ended  in  a 
narrow  win  for  our  guests. 

On  Wednesday,  3rd  march,  a  party  of  bowlers 
and  wives  made  the  journey  to  Worthing  as 
guests  of  the  Worthing  Indoor  Bowling  Club.  The 
rinks  at  this  Club  are  a  joy  to  see,  and  we  were  all 
pleased  to  meet  so  many  old  friends  and  make 
quite  a  few  new  ones.  All  the  matches  played 
were  very  tight  affairs  with  not  more  than  two 
shots  between  the  winning  and  losing  sides.  We 
were  pleased  to  have  Monty  Golding  and  Bob 
Forshaw  with  us  on  this  trip  as  the  weather  had 
curtailed  their  fishing  activities  for  that  day. 

H.  Preedy 
Vice-Captain 


Bridge  Results 


Pairs  Competition  played  Feb.  14th. 

N/S     W.  Alien  &  Mrs.  Delaney  60 

W.  Lethbridge  &  Mr.  Goodlad  51.3 

W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  Goodlad  50.8 

G.  Hudson  &  Mrs.  Benson  49.1 

R.  Evans  &  Mrs.  Barker  48.3 

B.  Ingray  &  Mrs.  Gover  40.5 

E/W     M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  Mcintosh  63.3 

A.  Dodgson  &  Mrs.  Dodgson  62.9 

F.  Griffee  &  Mrs.  Andrews  53.7 

C.  Clements  &  Miss  Steynning  42.9 
C.  Walters  &  Mrs.  Tibbett  39.6 
P.  McCormack  &  Mrs.  Buller-King  31.6 

Individual  Competition  played  Feb.  20th. 

G.  Hudson  92 

P.  McCormack  81 

R.  Evans  79 

W.  Lethbridge  78 

R.  Goding  76 

R.  Fullard  75 

J.  Whitcombe  69 

C.  Walters  69 

W.  Phillips  68 

F.  Griffee  65 

H.  Preedy  64 

M.  Tybinski  62 

W.  Burnett  51 

The  Pairs  Competition  for  May  will  be 
played  on  the  2nd,  due  to  the  Bridge 
Congress  in  May.  Will  all  members  who 
wish  to  attend  the  match  at  Horsham  on 
Sunday,  April  18th,  please  ring  me  as  soon 
as  possible  on  Brighton  3303.  Thank  you. 

Bill  Phillips, 
Captain. 


Entertainment  Section 

The  Section  have  now  settled  down  again 
to  their  weekly  meetings-and  the  various 
competitions  are  now  underway.  Despite 
some  rather  inclement  weather,  quite  a 
number  of  members  attended  the  February 
Dance.  Dates  for  the  forthcoming  dances 
are:  3  April  82,  8  May  82  and  12  June  82- 
and  we  hope  to  see  as  many  members  as 
possible-for  we  do  need  all  the  support 
that  you  can  give  us. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  next  issue  further 
dates  can  be  given  to  you  for  some  of  the 
summer  'outings'  that  we  are  in  the  process 
of  arranging,  and  we  look  forward  to  them 
in,  hopefully,  some  fine  summer  weather. 
Jeanne  N.H.  Kick 
Secretary 

MIDLAND. 

Due  to  the  terrible  weather  in  December 
and  January,  this  was  our  first  meeting  in 
the  New  Year.  However,  we  did  manage  to 
hold  our  Christmas  Dinner  on  5th  December 
at  the  Austin  Branch  of  the  Royal  British 
Legion,  where  all  the  members  who 
attended  had  an  enjoyable  time  and  we 
were  made  very  welcome  as  always. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  14th  February 
there  was  much  to  talk  about  between  our 
members,  owing  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
previous  two  meetings.  An  excellent  tea 
was  put  on  by  the  ladies  and  they  were 
thanked  by  the  Chairman  in  the  usual  way. 
The  Chairman  also  expressed  his  deep 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  all  the  club  members 
to  Bruno  Tomporowski,  on  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife  Elizabeth,  who  passed  away  in 
January.  Everyone  was  very  pleased  to  see 
Bruno  and  his  daughter  Anna  at  the  meeting, 
and  we  all  hope  they  will  continue  to  join  us  at 
our  meetings  whenever  possible. 

Prize-giving  also  took  place  at  this  meeting 
for  the  Domino  Tournament. 
The  Singles  Domino  winners  were: 
1st     Bruno  Tomporowski 
2nd    David  Taylor 
3rd     Doug  Faulkner 

The  Doubles  Domino  winners  were: 
1st     Joe  Kibbler  and  daughter 

2nd    Bruno      and     the      late      Elizabeth 
Tomporowski. 

Prizes  were  chosen  from  a  varied  selection 
on  display. 

Janet  Coles. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Les  Fensome,  of  Coventry, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  second  grand-daughter.  The  baby,  to 
be  named  Leanne,  was  born  on  21st  Jan- 
uary to  their  son  Stephen  and  his  wife  Gail. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freddie  Morgan  of  Bristol, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
a  grand-daughter,  born  to  their  daughter 
Ruth  and  her  husband  on  March  1st. 

Mrs.  C.  Nolan,  widow  of  John  Nolan,  dec'd 
of  Acton,  on  the  arrival  of  her  fourth  grand- 
child. A  daughter,  to  be  named  Louisa 
Jane,  was  born  on  February  28th  to  her  son, 
John,  and  daughter-in-law,  Kathleen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  Smith  of  Lancing,  on  the 
birth  of  a  grand-daughter,  Samantha  Jane, 
to  their  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband 
William  Rock,  on  17th  August  last  year. 


GREAT  GRAND  CHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Meadows  of 
Leamington  Spa,  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
great  grandchild,  David  John,  born  on  1 1th 
November  1981,  to  Richard  and  Catherine, 
who  live  in  Kenya. 

WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.W.  Scull  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  marriage  of  their  son,  Ian  John,  to  Miss 
Jane  Linda  Bowden  on  the  18th  March  at 
Hove. 

RUBY  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Theobald  of  Ipswich,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  October  25th  last  year. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Walker  of  Sutton  Scotney, 
Winchester,  on  the  birth  of  their  first  grand- 
child, Carolyn  Jane,  to  their  son  Michael 
and  his  wife  on  January  6th.  The  christen- 
ing, to  be  held  in  May,  will  be  at  Bullington 
Church  where  Mr.  Walker  is  a  bell  ringer. 


Stan  and  Kitty  Mose/ey.  Photo:  Evening  Gazette, 
Blackpool. 


GOLDEN  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  George  'Sabu'  Brooks  and  his  wife, 
Louie,  of  Saltdean,  who  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on  27th 
February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  C.  Mose/ey  of  Black- 
pool, who  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  22nd  February. 
They  marked  the  occasion  with  a  party  for 
family  and  friends. 

DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Ho/den  of  H udders- 
field,  who  celebrated  their  Diamond 
Wedding  Anniversay  on  25th  February. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  George  Brooks  of  Saltdean,  whose 
sister,  Mrs.  Winnie  Litchfield,  of  Bedford, 
passed  away  suddenly  on  16th  February. 

Mr.  Robert  Fearnley  of  Brighton,  whose  wife, 
Lilian  Celia,  passed  away  in  hospital  on 
March  3rd.  Mrs.  Fearnley  was  in  her  82nd 
year. 
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Mr.  A.  Ketteringham  of  Norwich,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Ellen  Maud,  who  passed 
away  in  hospital  on  17th  February.  Mrs. 
Ketteringham's  health  had  been  failing  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McDermott  of 
Manchester,  on  the  death  of  their  youngest 
son,  Paul,  who  passed  away  suddenly  on 
24th  February.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 


little  girls,  the  youngest  born  only  on 
January  31st,  this  year. 

Mrs.  Vickery,  wife  of  Bill  Vickery  of 
Plymouth,  whose  brother  died  on  1st 
December  last  year. 

R.  Taylor  of  Wolverhampton,  on  the  death 
of  his  younger  brother. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 


Walter  Brooksbank,  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders. 

Walter  Brooksbank  of  Leeds  was  very 
seriously  ill  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  sadly,  he  passed  away  last 
December. 

Mr.  Brooksbank  served  in  the  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders  as  a  Private  during  the 
First  World  War  and  was  wounded  on  active 
service.  Until  his  retirement,  Mr.  Brooksbank 
worked  as  a  lift  attendant  in  a  departmental 
store. 

Our  sympathy  is  offered  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Elsie  Brooksbank,  who  cared  for  her  husband  so 
devotedly  during  his  illness,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  family. 

R.  Bruce,  5th  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Robert  Bruce  of  Manchester  passed  away 
peacefully  in  hospital  on  February  11th.  He  was 
88  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1978.  Mr.  Bruce  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
5th  Seaforth  Highlanders.  He  enlisted  in  1917, 
and  was  discharged  later  that  year  due  to  serious 
wounding  at  Ypres,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
his  right  eye.  Before  joining  the  Army,  Mr.  Bruce 
was  an  Insurance  agent  and  after  his  discharge, 
he  owned  an  ironmongery  business  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  a  widower,  and  was  cared  for 
devotedly  by  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Ann  Moss, 
who  very  sadly  died  just  two  days  before  our  St. 
Dunstaner. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  offered  to  his 
daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Gordon,  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

G.  Bryson,  Northumberland  Fusiliers. 

George  Bryson  of  Cambois  passed  away  at  his 
home  on  16th  January  at  the  age  of  84.  Mr. 
Bryson  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Northumber- 
land Fusiliers  from  1914  to  1919  and  his  loss  of 
sight  was  the  result  of  a  gun  shot  wound.  Even 
so,  he  was  employed  for  many  years  as  a  coal 
miner,  and  had  already  retired  by  the  time  he 
became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1970.  Mr.  Bryson  took 
a  keen  interest  in  his  garden,  from  which  his 
produce  won   a    number  of   prizes.    Being   a 


widower,  Mr.  Bryson  lived  with  his  son  Stanley, 
to  whom  we  send  our  sympathy,  as  well  as  to  all 
members  of  the  family. 

W.J.  Carthy,/?.Af. 

William  James  Carthy  of  Goring-by-Sea 
passed  away  on  1 3th  February  in  Pearson  House, 
where  he  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year  due  to  his  deteriorating  health.  He  was  81 
years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  13 
years.  Mr  Carthy  served  as  a  Sergeant  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force  from  1938  until  1943,  when  his 
vision  began  to  deteriorate.  On  joining  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1946,  Mr.  Carthy  began  a  period  of 
training  in  Braille  and  typewriting  and  the  follow- 
ing year  took  over  a  tobacconist  and  newsagents 
shop  in  Mansfield,  which  he  operated  with  great 
efficiency  with  help  of  his  first  wife  who,  unfor- 
tunately, passed  away  in  1964.  In  1954,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carthy  accepted  a  post  as  steward  and 
stewardess  at  Nottingham  University  Air  Train- 
ing Corps  Wing.  Our  St.  Dunstaner  remarried  in 
1964,  but  by  then  his  vision  was  seriously 
affected  and  ultimately  they  moved  to  the  South 
of  England  and,  only  last  year,  to  Goring-by-Sea. 
Until  1973,  Mr.  Carthy's  hobby  was  making 
string  bags,  but  latterly  he  was  unable  to  pursue 
further  interests  due  to  failing  health.  Through- 
out, he  was  cared  for  devotedly  by  his  wife,  Edna. 

We  send  our  condolences  to  his  widow,  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Irene  Bull,  his  stepson  and  all 
members  of  the  family. 

G.E.  Jackson,  R.A.M.C. 

George  Edgar  Jackson  of  Bridlington  passed 
away  in  hospital  on  21st  January  after  a  short 
illness.  He  was  87  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1961.  Mr.  Jackson  served  in  the 
R.A.M.C.  as  a  Private  from  1915  to  1918.  A  gun 
shot  wound  caused  some  loss  of  sight  but  even 
so,  after  discharge  from  the  Army,  Mr.  Jackson 
was  able  to  work  for  many  years  as  Transport 
Manager  of  a  local  haulage  firm,  retiring  at  60 
years  of  age.  He  then  kept  himself  happily  occu- 
pied with  his  garden  and  string  bag  making,  and 
he  was  also  a  keen  member  of  his  local  blind 
club.  We  offer  our  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Ethel, 
their  son  and  daughter  and  families. 
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W.M.  Jones,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

William  Matthew  Jones  passed  away  on  16th 
February  in  the  Royal  Sussex  County  Hospital. 
He  was  83  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  for  twenty  years.  "Matt"  Jones 
served  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  from  1916  to 
1918  when  he  was  wounded  at  Lens  by  a 
Howitzer  shell.  He  lost  one  eye  and  was  admitted 
to  St.  Dunstan's  until  1924,  when  he  happily 
recovered  the  sight  in  his  remaining  eye.  He  was 
a  schoolmaster  for  many  years  and  was  re- 
admitted to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1967.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  lived  in  Southampton  and  they  were  both 
keen  gardeners,  growing  all  their  own  vege- 
tables and  soft  fruit.  Mrs.  Jones  died  in  1971  after 
a  long  illness  and  Matt  then  became  a  permanent 
resident  at  Pearson  House,  where  he  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  friends  and  staff  alike. 

We  extend  our  condolences  to  his  son,  Derek, 
and  his  family. 

Major  C.R.  Land.  R.A.S.C.  and  R.A.O.C. 

Major  Cecil  Raymond  Land,  of  Lee-on-Solent, 
died  in  hospital  on  3rd  February.  He  was  76  years 
of  age. 

Major  Land  served  in  the  Army  at  home  and 
abroad  from  August,  1939,  to  1952.  His  sight 
ultimately  failed  and  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
1 978,  when  he  had  already  lost  both  feet  and  was 
a  very  sick  man.  He  faced  his  difficulties 
courageously  and  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his 
wife  at  home,  but  in  recent  months  his  health 
deteriorated  further  and  he  entered  hospital. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow,  Anne,  all 
their  family  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Clayton-Wright, 
who  helped  them  both  so  much. 

G.  Lawther,  Inn  i ski  I  I in  g  Fusiliers. 

George  Lawther  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
passed  away  on  13th  February  in  the  residential 
home  where  he  had  lived  for  several  years.  He 
was  91  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  since  1980.  Mr.  Lawther  served  as  a 
Private  in  the  Inniskilling  Fusiliers  from  1914  to 
1917.  His  sight  began  to  fail  during  his  war  ser- 
vice, but  he  was  able  to  work  as  a  crane  driver  for 
many  years.  Our  St.  Dunstaner  was  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  late  Sir  William  Lawther,  the  well 
known  Miners'  Leader  and  T.U.C.  General 
Council  member  since  its  formation  in  1921,  and 
he  came  from  a  family  which  was  active  in  local 
government  and  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

Our  sympathy  is  offered  to  his  brother  Jack, 
and  all  relatives  and  friends. 

J.E.  Lewis,  Royal  Artillery. 

Joseph  Edwin  Lewis  of  Manchester  passed 
away  in  hospital  on  31st  January,  after  a  period 
of  ill  health.  He  was  74  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1973.  Mr.  Lewis  served  as  a 
Gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery  from  1940  till  1946 
and  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Java  and  Singa- 
pore. Before  his  Army  service  Mr.  Lewis  worked 


for  many  years  for  Vickers  Armstrong  and,  after  a 
period  of  training  at  Ovingdean,  he  was  able  to 
resume  employment  with  them  until  1957,  when 
he  had  to  retire  on  health  grounds. 

We  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow 
Elizabeth,  who  nursed  her  husband  so  devotedly 
during  his  illness,  their  daughter  Gwendoline, 
and  all  members  of  the  family. 

W.G.  Medhurst,  Middlesex  Regiment. 

William  George  Medhurst  passed  away  at 
Pearson  House  on  25th  February.  He  was  90 
years  old  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since 
1970.  Mr.  Medhurst  served  in  the  1st  Battalion, 
Middlesex  Regiment,  and  was  wounded  in 
October  1918,  when  he  lost  his  left  eye.  He  was 
able  to  continue  working  on  a  farm  until  normal 
retirement  age,  and,  on  joining  St.  Dunstan's  at 
the  age  of  79,  he  was  still  accustomed  to  walking 
at  least  three  miles  a  day  and  enjoyed  life  to  the 
full.  He  remained  in  good  health  until  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  greatly  enjoyed  his  visits  to  Ian 
Fraser  House. 

Mr.  Medhurst  was  a  widower,  and  we  extend 
our  condolences  to  his  family  and  to  Mrs.  Jarrat, 
who  had  looked  after  him  for  many  years. 

L.  Robinson,/?. A. S.C. 

Lincoln  Robinson  of  Chatham  passed  away  at 
home  on  1 1th  February.  He  was  89  years  of  age 
and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1974.  Mr. 
Robinson  enlisted  in  the  R.A.S.C.  in  1913  under 
the  name  of  Jack  Hodges,  by  which  he  was 
known  throughout  his  Army  career.  He  served  in 
the  Balkans  in  the  First  World  War  and  lost  his 
sight  for  six  months  in  191 8  when  suffering  from 
malaria  in  Salonika.  He  remained  in  the  Army, 
however,  until  1925,  and  it  was  not  until  1952that 
his  sight  deteriorated  again.  Mr.  Robinson 
visited  Pearson  House  on  one  occasion  only  for 
several  months  as  he  was  severely  crippled  with 
arthritis.  His  wife  died  in  1975  and  we  extend 
our  condolences  to  his  two  sons  and  his 
grandchildren. 

E.J.  Scutt,  R.A.F. 

Ernest  James  Scutt,  of  Chatham,  died  in  hos- 
pital on  the  11th  February.  He  was  71  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Scutt  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Air  Force  in 
1926,  was  commissioned  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  served  until  1945.  He  later  worked 
at  the  Chatham  Naval  Base.  His  sight  ultimately 
failed  and  he  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1977.  He  much 
enjoyed  several  visits  to  Ian  Fraser  House,  where 
his  cheerful,  friendly  personality  made  him  a 
popular  figure.  He  was  taken  seriously  ill  in  the 
New  Year  and  entered  hospital  near  his  home  for 
specialist  treatment,  but  his  condition  deteriorated 
rapidly. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  widow,  Doris,  and 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 

St.  Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Society 

St.  Dunstan's  radio  amateurs,  through  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Ted  John,  invited  my 
wife  and  me  to  join  them  on  Saturday,  20th  March,  for  the  lunch  which  they  held  at 
Ian  Fraser  House  during  their  special  week-end. 

Afterwards,  we  attended  the  very  interesting  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Ron  Ham  with 
his  own  museum  exhibits  of  morse  keys  used  in  wireless  transmitting  from  the 
earliest  days.  The  thought  then  struck  me  how  delighted  Lord  Fraser  would  have 
been  to  know  of  the  continuing  enthusiasm  for  this  fascinating  and  valuable  hobby. 
He  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  'hams'  himself,  playing  a  leading  part  in  obtaining 
recognition  for  amateur  radio,  and  he  would  have  been  so  pleased  that  St. 
Dunstan's  own  club  was  going  from  strength  to  strength.  Many  blinded  men  find  it 
an  excellent  hobby  for  several  reasons,  not  least  perhaps  that  contacts  with  their 
friends  around  the  world  are  often  in  the  night-time  hours. 

We  had  a  delightful  lunch  and  altogether  a  fascinating  day,  when  we  were  able  to 
meet  members  and  their  wives,  and  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to 
present  the  G3MOW  trophy  to  Mr.  Len  Wooller  for  the  great  help  he  had 
given  to  the  Society  during  the  year.  It  was  very  nice  also  to  be  able  to  thank 
all  our  friends  in  the  Brighton  area,  who  do  so  much  to  encourage  and  assist 
us  in  this  special  activity  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways. 

To  all  St.  Dunstan's  amateur  radio  enthusiasts  and  their  good  friends- 
Best  73's! 
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GOOD  LUCK 

We  learn  that  Lieutenant- 
Commander  David  Perfect  is 
serving  in  H.M.S.  Hermes, 
the  Flagship  of  the  fleet  sail- 
ing to  the  Falkland  Islands. 
He  is  the  son  of  our  St. 
Dunstaner  Mr.  John  Perfect 
and  Mrs.  Perfect  of 
Yealmpton.  All  St. 

Dunstaners  will  wish  to  join 
in  wishing  him  good  luck  in 
the  enterprise  and  a  safe 
return. 

RNIB'S  SHORT  DOCUMENT 
SERVICE. 

The  RNIB  provides  a  rapid 
Braille  transcription  service 
for  short  documents  for  blind 
people,  and  has  recently 
made  some  improvements  to 
the  service.  Each  customer's 
allowance  is  now  50  Braille 
pages  per  job-jobs  of  greater 
length  can  occasionally  be 
accepted-and  150  pages  in  a 
3  month  period.  The  number 
of  duplicated  copies  is 
increased  to  150  pages  a 
month.  Shorter  jobs  can  now 
be  turned  round  in  a  week. 
Reprints  of  documents  of 
general  interest  are  allowed, 
and  they  hope  to  publish  a 
quarterly  list  of  these  docu- 
ments so  all  customers  can 
use  them. 

RNIB'S  NEW  PRICE  LIST. 

The  RNIB  have  brought  out 
their  latest  Price  List  of  over 
400  articles  specially 
designed  or  adapted  for  the 
blind,  which  are  on  sale  at 
subsidised  prices  to  blind 
people.  The  Price  List  is  free, 
and  is  available  in  print  or  in 
Braille.  Anyone  wishing  to 
have  their  name  on  the  mail- 
ing list,  to  receive  copies  as 
they  are  published,  should 
contact: 

Sales  Department,  RNIB,  224 
Great  Portland  St.,  London 
W1 N  6AA. 
Tel:  01-388  1266/2706 


Pensions  and  Allowances 

With  effect  from  the  week 
commencing  the  21st 
November,  War  Disable- 
ment Pensions,  Retirement 
Pensions,  Disablement  Pen- 
sions, Social  Security  Bene- 
fits and  most  Allowances 
allied  to  these  are  all  to  be 
increased  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  1 1  %. 

The  October  issue  of  the 
Review  will  contain  a  supple- 
ment carrying  more 
information. 

MOBILITY  ALLOWANCE 

Those  St.  Dunstaners,  their 
wives  and  St.  Dunstaners' 
widows,  who  are  in  receipt 
of  the  Mobility  Allowance, 
and  who  pay  Income  Tax, 
will  have  heard  that  Mobility 
Allowance  has  been  exemp- 
ted from  the  Tax  from  the  6th 
April,  1982.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  High 
Court  decision  in  a  particular 
case  and,  also  as  a  result  of 
that  case,  persons  who 
received  the  Allowance  dur- 
ing tax  years  1975/76  to 
1978/79  and  who  pay  Tax, 
are  eligible  for  a  refund  of 
the  Tax  paid.  This  could  be 
done  automatically  but 
interested  persons  are 
advised  to  claim  the  refund 
before  the  31st  December 
next  by  writing  to  their  Local 
Inspectors  of  Taxes. 

Percy  Stubbs  of  Norwich 
writes  that  he  is  a  frequent 
travellerto  Brighton  for  bowl- 
ing events,  etc.,  and  upon  his 
return  journey  recently,  he 
had  the  bad  luck  to  have  a 
suitcase  stolen  at  Victoria. 
The  police  told  him  that  cases 
at  Victoria  Station  are  stolen 
every  five  minutes  of  the  day, 
and  Percy  feels  it  would  be 
advisable  for  other  travellers 
to  be  aware  of  this  risk  and 
arrange  for  their  luggage  to 
be  covered  by  insurance. 
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Yvonne  Lyall  and  Tommy  Bice  after  the  presentation. 

SOUTHAMPTON  REUNION 


The  Polygon  Hotel,  Southampton,  was  the 
setting  for  the  first  of  the  1982  Reunions,  on 
April  3rd,  and  the  Reunion  was  the  scene 
for  an  affectionate  farewell  for  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Lyall,  retiring  Welfare  Visitor  in  the  area. 
Thirty  three  St.  Dunstaners,  including  one 
woman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Martin,  attended 
with  their  escorts.  Altogether,  eighty  four 
people  sat  down  to  lunch  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Richard  Dufton,  himself  a 
St.  Dunstaner,  a  member  of  our  Council, 
and  Consultant  on  Research.  Mrs.  Dufton 
accompanied  her  husband. 

Speaking  after  an  excellent  lunch,  Mr. 
Dufton  welcomed  everybody  to  the 
Reunion  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  mention- 
ing particularly  three  widows,  Mrs. 
Caswell,  Mrs.  Nicholls,  and  Mrs.  White. 

Mr.  Dufton  brought  his  audience  up  to 
date  with  the  numbers  of  St.  Dunstaners 
world-wide.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
are  1 65  men  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  65  overseas,  making  a  total 
of  230.  From  the  Second  World  War  and 
subsequent  campaigns,  there  are  81 1  in  the 
U.K.,  and  432  overseas,  making  a  total  of 
1243.  Altogether,  there  are  now  1473  St. 
Dunstaners  at  home  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Mention  of  the  Commonwealth 
brought  Mr.  Dufton  to  a  famous  St. 
Dunstaner  from  New  Zealand,  the  late  Sir 
Clutha  McKenzie,  and  his  contribution  to 
the  international  spread  of  Braille,  through 


his  work  in  India  and  Asia.  "By  1950,  Sir 
Clutha  had  been  invited  to  become  consul- 
tant to  UNESCO,  and  his  work,  'World 
Braille  Usage',  has  remained  a  standard 
reference  work  in  many  languages  over  all 
those  years.",  said  Mr.  Dufton.  "UNESCO  is 
putting  up  money  now  to  bring  his  work  up 
to  date.  It  is  a  contribution  that  is  some- 
times overlooked,  but  it  was  an  enormous 
achievement". 

Turning  to  research,  Mr.  Dufton  recalled 
his  visit  to  Germany  with  Norman  French, 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  multi- 
handicapped,  and  to  offer  aids  developed 
by  St.  Dunstan's.  He  referred  to  the  part 
played  by  the  St.  Dunstan's  sponsored 
evaluation  of  the  ultra-sonictorch  guidance 
device,  in  leading  to  the  introduction  of  the 
long  cane  technique  in  this  country,  and  the 
important  role  played  by  St.  Dunstaner, 
Walter  Thornton,  in  promoting  the  use  of 
the  long  cane  in  this  country,  where  now 
some  3-  or  4,000  people  use  it.  "In  sensory 
researches,  particularly  reading  aids,  we 
have  kept  you  informed  through  the 
Review",  he  said.  "At  any  moment,  if 
research  were  needed  in  a  special  area,  I 
am  sure  the  Council  would  consider  it  very 
carefully.  I  mention  this  because  today,  if 
you  listen  to  the  radio,  you  might  think  we 
work  in  isolation  and  do  not  pass  the  infor- 
mation on.  We  are  prepared  at  all  times  to 
make  the  results  of  our  experience  and  our 


research  available  to  all,  and  I  think  the 
results  show  that  we  have  done  just  that.  I 
think  your  attendance  here  today  is  a  mani- 
festation of  your  loyalty  and  your  faith  in 
the  organisation  that  has  re-shaped  all  our 
lives." 

Mr.  Tommy  Bice  rose  to  propose  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  St.  Dunstan's-he  referred 
especially  to  the  members  of  staff  and  to 
the  wives  of  St.  Dunstaners.  "I  often  think 
what  we  would  have  been  like  if  it  had  been 
the  Boer  War  we  were  blinded  in.  What  a 
terrible  thoughtto  be  sitting  at  home,  doing 
nothing."  After  expressing  thanks  to  the 
staff  of  the  Polygon  Hotel,  Tommy  Bice  had 
a  word  of  welcome  for  Mrs.  Vivien  Jackson, 
the  new  Welfare  Visitor,  who  had  arranged 
the  reunion.  He  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Yvonne 
Lyall,  retiring  Welfare  Visitor,  to  make  the 
formal  presentation  of  the  St.  Dunstaners 
gift  to  her,  a  sewing  machine  and  dress- 
making materials:  "I  will  say  one  thing"  he 
said,  "No  matter  whatthe  weather  was  like, 
if  Mrs.  Lyall  got  a  'phone  call  about  trouble, 
she  was  on  the  ball  straight  away.  Not  only 
was  she  our  Welfare  Visitor,  she  was  also  a 
family  friend.  I  would  like  to  wish  her,  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners  and  staff,  a  very 
happy  retirement". 

"Although  I  thank  you  for  your  gift",  said 
Mrs.  Lyall,  "My  thanks  come  to  you  for 
everything  over  nearly  two  decades.  The 
friendship  of  you  all  over  the  years-l  am 
going  to  miss  that  most  dreadfully.  This 
area  is  the  salt  of  St.  Dunstan's  ,  and  I  am 
terribly  proud  to  be  able  to  hand  over  to 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  be  able  to  say  that  she 
has  inherited  the  elite.  God  Bless  and  thank 
you  all  very  much  indeed." 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
MASTERS 

by  Bert  Ward 

I  know  that  many  St.  Dunstaners  enjoy 
classical  music  and  I  use  the  term  'classical' 
with  some  reservation,  for  this  usually 
impliesa  highly  studied  knowledge  of  music 
and  tends  to  be  off-putting  to  many  who,  like 
myself,  just  enjoy  a  good  tune  or  the  lovely 
emotional  feeling  one  often  derives  from  a 
stirring  melody. 

I  have  listed  below  some  of  the  pieces  of 
music  which  helped  to  introduce  me  to  the 
legendary  figures  of  the  world  of  music. 
Most  of  our  record  or  tape  purchases  these 


days  are  long  playing:  'therein  lies  the  rub'. 
For,  if  we  are  hoping  to  enjoy  the  works  of, 
for  example,  Gustav  Mahler,  and  buy  his  5th 
Symphony,  it  comprises  2  long  playing 
records  and  I  am  sure  that  at  the  first  listen- 
ing, like  me,  you  would  either  fall  asleep  or 
wander  off  into  the  garden  before  reaching 
the  beautiful  'Adagietto',  which  comes 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  This  problem  did 
not  arise  in  the  days  of  the  old  78's;  one 
could  buy  a  single  disc  with  a  popular  move- 
ment and  then  progress  to  the  rest  of  the 
symphony  or  whatever.  It  is  perhaps  signi- 
ficant that  only  this  week,  Julian  Lloyd 
Webber,  the  celebrated  Cellist,  has  released 
a  single  of  Stravinsky's  'Firebird  Suite'  on 
the  R.C.A.  label. 

Here  then,  are  some  of  my  favourite  short 
pieces  to  whet  your  appetite  and,  hopefully, 
help  to  enrich  your  listening: 

Bach,  J.S.  2nd  movement  of  the  Concerto 
for  violin  and  oboe 

Beethoven  'Fur  Elise',  a  short  piano  piece 
Brahms  The  final   movement   of  the   1st 
Symphony 

Britten,  Benj.  2nd  movement  of  the  'Simple 
Symphony' 

Dvorak  2nd  movement  of  the  9th  Symphony 
Haydn   The   final   movement  of  the   96th 
Symphony,  'The  Miracle' 
Mahler    The    'Adagietto'    from    the    5th 
Symphony 

Poulenc  Ballet  Suite,  'Les  Biches' 
Rachmaninov  2nd  movement,  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2 

Satie,  Eric  The  3rd  'Gymnopedie' 
Shostakovich  2nd  movement,  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  2 

Tchaikovsky  2nd  movement,  5th  Symphony 
Williams-Vaughan  'The  Lark  Ascending' 
Vivaldi  1st  movement,  The  Four  Seasons' 

I  hope  this  list  may  be  of  some  value  to 
you.  I  accept  that  it  is  my  personal  choice; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  these 
pieces  of  music  have  been  used  by  film  pro- 
ducers as  theme  music,  by  the  advertising 
boys  of  television  for  their  'jingles'  and 
some  of  them  have  been  turned  into  popular 
songs  and  have  even  got  into  the  'charts'. 

So,  I  suggest  you  pop  along  to  your  local 
record  library,  ask  them  to  help  you  if  you 
are  alone.  I  am  sure  they  will  gladly  help. 
Leeds  record  and  tape  library  is  now  free  of 
charge  for  the  blind.  If  yours  is  not,  why  not 
mention  this  fact  to  your  local  librarian  - 
they  often  respond  to  a  'comparative'  prod. 

Lots  of  happy  listening. 
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CITIZENS'  BAND  RADIO 


In  November  1981,  the  Home  Office 
allowed  the  use  of  citizens'  band  radio  on 
an  allotted  frequency.  The  craze  started  in 
America,  as  truck  drivers  used  personal 
radios  in  emergencies,  to  discover  location, 
and  be  kept  up  to  date  with  road  conditions, 
and  thereby  effect  a  more  economic  and 
efficient  service.  Whether  the  walkie-talkie 
became  another  attractive  gadget,  or  an 
easy  way  around  the  amateur  radio  licence 
regulations  and  licence,  or  simply  man's 
desire  to  communicate  with  others,  may 
explain  the  proliferation  of  the  hobby  in  the 
USA.  Inevitably,  where  the  Americans  go, 
the  English  are  soon  to  follow. 

In  this  article,  we  attempt  to  give  com- 
ments about  the  hobby,  and  an  idea  of  the 
equipment  available.  Within  the  first 
month,  89,972  £10  licences  were  issued. 
The  licence  allows  the  holder  to  use  3  rigs. 
Though  the  licence  figure  appears  high,  it 
has  been  a  bit  of  a  disappointment  to  the 
manufacturers.  Reasons  put  forward  are 
that,  now  that  CB  is  legal,  the  fun  has  gone 
out  of  it;  the  range  of  sets,  especially  hand- 
held, is  very  limited  in  a  built-up  area; 
battery  consumption  in  the  hand-held  set  is 
high;  the  air-ways  tend  to  get  very  busy, 
especially  in  built-up  area.  The  manufac- 
turers see  themselves  in  the  business  for 
two  years  only.  In  the  short  term,  they  see  a 
reduction  in  prices  in  order  to  get  stock 
moving. 

But  now  for  the  more  cheerful  news.  CB 
can  be  an  important  aid  to  the  disabled  in 
times  of  emergency.  A  blind  operator  is  at 
no  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
sighted  operator.  A  radio  means  communi- 
cation with  many  new  people,  and  perhaps 
new  friendships.  During  the  recent  bad 
weather,  one  St.  Dunstaner  in  the 
Worcester  area  used  his  base  station  as 
part  of  an  emergency  network  to  help 
stranded  motorists.  He  has  been  made  an 
honorary  life  member  of  his  local  CB  club. 

Those  living  on  their  own,  or  who  are  not 
very  mobile,  can  'invite'  many  friends  into 
their  home.  The  progress  of  those  out  late 
at  night  can  be  monitored.  Fellow  CB 
enthusiasts  appear  more  than  willing  to 
turn  out  in  cases  of  emergency.  However,  it 
cannot  be  stressed  too  much,  that  to  give 
your  address  out  over  the  air,  is  to  invite 


visits  by  unwelcome  guests.  So,  please  be 
careful. 

CB  is  divided  into  40  channels.  Channel  9 
is  only  used  when  putting  out  emergency 
calls.  Channel  14  is  used  to  establish  con- 
tact. Once  achieved,  the  two  callers  can 
then  agree  to  move  to  another  channel  to 
converse.  It  is  a  common  misconception 
that  CB  requires  a  knowledge  of  radio 
slang.  Not  so.  Normal  conversation  may  be 
used,  with  radio  procedure  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. If  you  can  talk  on  a  telephone,  you 
can  talk  on  CB.  Users  pick  their  own 
'handle',  or  call-sign.  All  you  need  is  a  £10 
licence,  obtainable  from  the  post  office.  As 
previously  mentioned,  CB  has  not  taken  off 
as  quickly  as  predicted,  but  that  does  mean 
that  the  airwaves  are  not  as  cluttered  as 
expected.  (Weekends,  however,  may  still 
prove  to  be  the  exception!)  In  June,  the 
Home  Office  is  expected  to  release  934Mhz. 
These  rigs  will  cost  more,  may  have  a  more 
limited  range,  but  because  of  these  two  fac- 
tors, will  be  used  by  fewer  people,  giving  a 
clearer  means  of  contact. 

There  are  three  types  of  CB  radio:-  Hand- 
held, Mobile,  and  Base  Station.  There  are 
so  many  different  models,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  name  individual  sets  here.  At 
the  end  of  the  article  is  the  address  of  a 
magazine,  "Which  Rig?",  which  lists  all 
makes,  with  their  characteristics,  and  gives 
a  star  rating.  The  magazine  also  has  a  list  of 
CB  clubs.  Remember,  the  more  you  pay, 
the  more  facilities  you  get,  but  do  make 
sure  those  facilities  are  worth  having. 

1.  Hand-held  sets. 

2  channels  only,  around  £20.  40  channel 
sets,  around  £65.  However,  these  sets  are 
not  recommended  unless  you  have  a  parti- 
cular short  range  use  in  mind.  The  batter- 
ies, 7  x  HP7's,  last  about  3  hours. 

2.  Mobile  Stations. 

From  £35  to  £100.  These  can  be  used  both 
in  the  car,  and  as  a  base  station  at  home.  In 
the  former  mode,  an  aerial  will  be  needed. 
This  can  either  be  screwed  to  the  gutter  or 
be  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  car  with  a 
magnet.  If  the  set  is  to  be  used  in  the  dual 
role,  then  some  extras  will  be  required.  A 


slide-housing  can  be  fitted  both  in  the  car 
and  at  home,  so  that  when  the  rig  slides  in, 
connection  is  automatically  made  with  the 
electrics  and  the  antenna.  In  the  home,  an 
aerial  (about  £25  to  £30)  will  be  needed,  a 
transformer  to  decrease  voltage  from  220 
to  24,  (about  £1 2  to  £1 5)  and  an  SWR  meter 
sound  wave  ratio,  (£5  or  £6).  This  meter 
tunes  the  aerial  with  the  radio  set  for  opti- 
mum efficiency.  Alternatively,  a  housing 
can  be  purchased  in  which  the  SWR  meter 
and  transformer  are  already  fitted,  and  the 
mobile  set  simply  slides  in. 

3.  Base  Stations 

From  £120  upwards.  Most  come  with  SWR 
meter  built  in,  and  so  are  simply  plugged 
into  the  mains  and  aerial.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  a  range  of  transmission,  as  much  will 
depend  on  location,  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, etc.  Ranges  of  40  miles  have  been 
obtained,  but  perhaps  between  5  and  15 
miles  is  more  usual.  All  sets  have  4  main 
controls:-  On/off/volume  knob,  a 
Squelch  knob,  (which  controls  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  set);  a  Channel  Selector  knob; 
and  a  High  and  Low  power  switch.  Options 
include  Tone  control,  Emergency  Channel 
Button,  (which  flicks  the  set  straight  to 
channel  9  in  emergency)  a  Dimmer  Control 
for  the  lighted  panel,  R/F  gain,  and  so  on. 
Most  important  for  blind  people  is  to  get  a 
channel  selector  knob  which  gives  some 
help  in  finding  a  particular  position.  All 
have  a  distinct  click  when  moving  round, 
but  a  knob  like  those  on  cookers,  with  a  bar 
across  them,  should  help  to  indicate  posi- 
tion, like  the  hand  of  a  clock.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  aerial  should  not 
exceed  1 .5  metres  in  length,  so  it  should  not 
affect  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  your 
roof.  If  the  aerial  is  higher  than  7  metres  off 
the  ground,  then  the  set  should  be  used  on 
low  power,  ie.,  0.4  watts,  (high  power  being 
4  watts).  If  you  do  not  have  access  to  a  roof, 
a  wire  aerial  can  either  be  draped  around  a 
picture  rail,  or  dangled  from  a  window.  Fur- 
ther optional  extras  include  voice-operated 
lapel  microphones,  and  stand  micro- 
phones. St.  Dunstan's  can  help  with  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  you  should 
contact  your  Area  Welfare  Superintendent 
for  details.  Another  very  good  way  of 
assessing  the  hobby  is  to  rent  either  a 
mobile  or  base  station,  you  will  have  to 
make  enquiries  locally  for  shops  that  rent, 
but  for  those  south  of  London,  and  between 


Dover  and  Southampton,  RENT-a-RIG,  (TV 
and  Video  Rentals,  68,  Milner  Rd.  Brighton, 
BN2  4AD,  Tel:  (0273)  672409),  will  fit  the  set 
either  in  your  car  or  at  home  and  this  is 
included  in  the  rental  fee  of  £1 .68  per  week 
fora  mobile  rig,  or£2.48  perweekfor  a  base 
station.  If,  after  6  months,  you  wish  to  pur- 
chase a  rig,  then  45%  of  what  you  have  paid 
will  be  taken  off  the  purchase  price. 
Another  Brighton  shop  is  prepared  to  des- 
patch sets,  fit  them  in  homes  locally,  offer 
discounts,  and  make  adaptions,  such  as 
Braille  knobs,  etc.  They  are:  TREBLE  THREE 
CB,  14  Coombe  Terrace,  Lewes  Rd., 
Brighton,  BN2  4AD,  Tel:  (0273)  690536. 
Good  prices  may  also  be  obtained  in  the 
Brighton  area  from:  625  Aerial  Erections 
Ltd.,  44  Queens  Park  Rise,  Brighton,  Tel: 
(0273)  607506. 

"Which  Rig?",  the  magazine  for  Summer 
'82,  may  be  purchased  for  £1.25  from  145, 
Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London  WC2  0EE.  Tel: 
01-437  1002. 

Many  Citizens'  Band  enthusiasts  have 
gone  on  to  obtain  an  amateur  radio  licence, 
and  many  hams  have  tried  CB.  Whatever 
the  title,  CB  represents  one  more  channel  of 
communication  between  human  beings. 
Good  Keying. 

NB  Since  this  article  was  started,  it  has 
been  learnt  that  plans  are  afoot  by  a  group 
of  Brighton  CB'ers  to  donate  a  station  to  Ian 
Fraser  House,  so  that  St.  Dunstaners  can  try 
for  themselves  when  on  holiday  in 
Brighton.  Further  announcements  will  be 
made  when  details  are  confirmed. 

Ray  Hazan 

ELECTRONIC  ORGAN 
WEEKEND  3-6  SEPT. 

The  weekend  mentioned  in  last  month's 
Review  will  take  place  from  Friday  3rd,  to 
Monday  6th  September  inclusive.  The  out- 
line programme  so  far  is  as  follows:- 
Friday  pm:  Demonstration  by  the  organist 
at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Rottingdean,  with 
an  opportunity  for  St.  Dunstaners  to  dis- 
play their  talents  (-at  playing!).  Saturday 
4th:  Demonstration,  talk  and  tuition  by 
Tony  Back,  a  professional  player.  He  will 
bring  along  examples  of  'Elka'  and  'Casio' 
organs.  Sunday  5th,  or  Monday  6th: 
Demonstration  of  'Wersi'  organs  by  Mr 
Arthur  Griffiths  of  'Aura  Sound,'  Purley. 
Sunday,  5th  pm:  Concert  by  Mr.  Tony  Back. 
Will  anyone  interested  please  book  into 
Ian  Fraser  House  via  HQ  without  delay. 


Warming  up  at  the  start  of  the  session. 

Getting  into  the  Black  -  The  Hard  Way 

Story  and  pictures:  David  Castleton 


Wham!  The  blind  man  fell  to  the  floor.  He 
had  not  tripped  over  anything,  nor  had  he 
missed  a  'step  down'.  He  had  been  thrown 
down  by  a  sighted  person! 

Peter  Watson  was  soon  on  his  feet  again 
and atgripswith  hisopponentduring a  prac- 
tice session  at  the  Judo  class  he  attends  in 
Telscombe,  near  Brighton.  He  wears  a  green 
belt,  the  sign  of  his  progress  through  the 
grades,  which  start  with  yellow,  then  go  on 
through  orange,  green,  blue,  brown,  black 
and  then  on  to  the  real  aristocracy  of  the 
Judo  world,  the  Dans. 

His  interest  in  Judo  began  in  October 
1980.  "It  was  an  advert,  in  the  local  paper.  I 
'phoned  up  the  number.  It  was  a  Monday 
night  and  he  said,  'It's  on  tonight,  why  not 
come  round  and  see?'  When  I  went  round, 
the  instructor,  Bob  Willats,  knew  of  a  blind 
fellow  who  had  done  it  before  and  he  said, 
'No  problem'." 


Left,  Peter  throws  his  partner,  Jonathon  Melville- 
Brown,  during  a  session  practising  throws. 


Peter  had  been  blind  then  for  roughly 
three  years.  In  October  1977,  he  was  serving 
with  the  Queen's  Lancashire  Regiment 
when  part  of  the  patrol  he  was  with  at 
Crossmaglen  in  Northern  Ireland  was  blown 
up  by  a  30lb  bomb,  detonated  from  across 
the  border. 

Now  he  works  as  a  telephonist  in  Brighton 
-  and  he  is  a  green  belt  at  Judo.  He  is  work- 
ing for  the  next  grade.  "To  get  my  blue,  I've 
got  to  do  28  throws,  7  half  sacrifice  throws, 
where  you  go  down  on  one  knee,  6  full  sacri- 
fice throws,  where  you  throw  yourself  to 
bring  down  your  opponent,  and  12  ground 
holds.  It  snowballs  as  you  go  higher.  There 
are  52  basic  throws  for  the  black  belt,  22 
ground  holds  and  20  full  sacrifice  throws." 
Peter's  aim  is  to  achieve  the  black  belt  as  a 
milestone  and  then  go  on  to  the  Dans.  He 
estimates  it  will  take  two  years. 

Touch  sport 

Of  Judo,  Peter  says,  "It  has  changed  me  a 
lot.  I  think  it's  an  ideal  sport  for  the  blind.  It's 
a  touch  sport  -  you  can't  start  until  you  are 
touching  each  other.  You  bow  to  your 
opponent  and  you  start  with  your  right  hand 
on  your  opponent's  lapel  and  your  lefton  his 
sleeve. 

"The  whole  idea  is  to  get  your  opponent 
off-balance.  I  can  tell  by  the  way  my  oppo- 
nent pushes  or  pulls  me,  what  his  throw  is 
going  to  be.  Once  you've  started,  it's  every 
man  for  himself.  They  used  to  worry  if  they 
threw  me;  they'd  say,  'Are  you  alright, 
Pete?'  Now  they  don't  worry." 

Little  trouble 

The  only  help  Peter  needs  is  during  the 
warming-up  period  that  starts  each  session. 
Then,  the  class  practises  break-falls  and 
other  exercises,  ending  up  with  movement 
around  the  room-size  mat  and  forward  rolls 
across  it.  Then  a  quick  word  from  a  sighted 
member  that  it  is  all  clear  to  fall  in  that  area 
or  forward-roll  without  hitting  anyone,  is  all 
Peter  needs.  "I  try  to  be  as  little  trouble  as 
possible"  he  says. 

Peter  says  he  learns  best  by  working  out 
the  throws  with  BobWillats.  "I've  instructed 
him  by  touch",  said  Bob;  "When  we  began  I 
thought,  'Oh  God,  we're  going  to  have  acci- 
dents' -  but  we  never  have.  Really,  we  treat 
Peter  like  anybody  else  in  the  class."  What 
better  compliment  could  any  St.  Dunstaner 
have? 


Showing  how  a  blind  man  can  take  on  a  sighted 
opponent. 

Coach  Bob  Wi/iats  gives  some  advice. 


AMATEUR  RADIO 
SOCIETY  AGM. 

by  Ray  Hazan. 


Mr.  Garnett-Orme  and  Peter  Jones,  examining 
the  collection  of  morse  keys,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Joan  Ham. 


When  conditions  are  right,  the  flick  of  a 
switch  or  two,  the  turn  of  a  dial,  and  the 
amateur  radio  enthusiast  is  in  contact  with 
friends  all  overthe  world.  But  it  is  still  most 
pleasant  to  meet  friends  face  to  face.  23 
enthusiasts  gathered  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
on  the  evening  of  Friday  19th  March,  prior 
to  the  AGM. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  at  this  point,  that 
not  all  the  enthusiasts  are  amateur  radio 
licence  holders,  for  such  is  the  interest  of 
these  weekend  get-togethers  that  many 
periferal  topics  are  aired:  tape  recording, 
construction,  aids  and  gimmicks,  and  citi- 
zens' band  radio. 

During  the  AGM,  a  new  Chairman,  Peter 
Jones,  G3DRE,  of  Sheffield,  was  elected. 
Ted  John,  G3SEJ,  of  Wallasey  kindly 
agreed  to  be,  and  was  unanimously  elected 
Secretary.  Bill  Shea,  G4AUJ,  Tom  Hart, 
G4KPF,  and  Eric  Rowe,  G3ULX,  were  elec- 
ted to  the  committee.  Tribute  was  paid  to 
Bill  Shea,  who  had  been  in  the  Chair  since 
the  Society  started.  A  keen  enthusiast  him- 
self, he  has  encouraged  many  others.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  the  society  has  grown 
to  a  respectable  size,  and  he  has  seen  the 
establishment  of  a  radio  shack  at  IFH.  Bill 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  praise  the 
efforts  of  Ted  John,  who  worked  extremely 
hard  for  the  society. 

There  were  some  60  guests  for  lunch, 
including  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr. 


Garnett-Orme,  and  his  wife;  Dr.  Stilwell; 
Mr.  Conway;  Mrs  Frances  Woolley, 
G3LWY,  representing  the  R.A.I. B.C.; 
representatives  of  the  Royal  Naval,  Royal 
Air  Force,  Mid-Sussex  and  Brighton  Radio 
Societies;  John  Hoolihan;  Bob  Field; 
several  friends  who  had  proved  so  helpful 
to  the  Society,  and  many  of  the  wives  who 
had  proved  so  tolerant  of  their  houses 
being  covered  with  bits  of  wire,  and  strange 
noises  emanating  from  radio  sets.  Indeed, 
it  was  to  one  of  the  society's  great  friends, 
Mr.  Len  Wooller,  that  the  President  presen- 
ted the  G3MOW  trophy,  'For  Services 
Rendered  to  the  Society'. 

At  this  stage,  we  should  also  pay  tribute 
to  the  services  of  Paul  James,  Catering 
Manager  and  his  staff  for  the  most  excel- 
lent lunch,  though  he  must  take  the  blame 
for  the  attack  of  somnolence  which  took 
hold  of  several  people  during  the  after- 
noon! 

Interesting  talks 

In  fact,  it  was  hard  to  fall  asleep,  as  there 
were  three  very  interesting  talks.  Ron  Ham, 
who  has  spoken  on  several  previous 
occasions,  talked  about,  and  had  on  show, 
a  dozen  morse  keys,  some  dating  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Each  key  had 
its  own  story;  two  belonged  to  the  first 
women     radio    amateurs,    others    were 
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examples  of  RAF,  USAF,  and  Luftwaffe 
keys,  and  clandestine  keys  used  in  the 
Resistance.  Ron  went  on  to  talk  about  his 
amateur  and  commercial  Radio  Museum, 
whose  new  housing  opens  at  the  Chalk  Pit 
Museum,  Amberley,  Sussex,  on  June  6th 
this  year.  Miss  Elaine  Howard,  G4  LMF, 
gave  a  most  entertaining  talk  about  her 
work  as  Technical  Sub-Editor  of  the  'Practi- 
cal Wireless'  magazine.  Elaine  had  origin- 
ally trained  to  be  a  Radio  Operator  in  the 
Merchant  Navy,  but  was  unable  to  'get  a 
ship'.  In  the  event,  this  may  have  been  a 
lucky  break,  for,  as  part  of  her  training,  she 
had  to  leap  from  a  1 5  ft.  diving  board,  with  a 
life-boat  radio  set  strapped  to  her  back.  Not 
being  totally  trusting,  and  since  it  was 
meant  to  float,  she  tossed  the  set  over- 
board ahead  of  her.  It  promptly  sank,  and 
took  days  to  dry  out,  so  that  it  could  operate 
once  more!  Finally,  Ron's  wife,  Joan,  talked 
about  the  Chalk  Pit  museum  as  a  whole. 

Living  Museum 

Not  only  is  this  old,  lime-producing  area 
a  natural  reserve  for  all  sorts  of  flora,  but  a 
living  museum  for  steam  engines,  pottery, 
pumping  machinery,  a  cobblers  shop  and 
lime  kilns,  to  name  but  a  few.  Saturday 
night  provided  a  short  pause  to  re-adjust 
liquid  levels  and  make  some  late-night 
contacts-by  radio,  of  course!  Sunday 
morning  ushered  in  more  friends, 
Bredhurst  Communications,  who  brought 
along  a  sizeable  quantity  of  radio  sets  and 
some  of  the  latest  morse  keys.  Without 
knowing  morse,  you  can  'write'  a  message 
on  a  print  keyboard.  Up  to  100  characters 
are  stored,  and  the  message  is  then  sent 
out  in  morse  at  the  required  speed.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  translate  the  morse  reply- 
so  cheats  do  not  prosper!  Communication 
in  all  its  forms,  visual,  written  or  spoken 
word,  plays  an  invaluable  part  in  our  daily 
lives.  We  thank  the  speakers  and  demon- 
strators fortheircontribution  to  our  greater 
knowledge  of  the  various  methods  of 
communicating,  and  the  staff  at  IFH,  for 
providing  such  conducive  and  comfortable 
surroundings  in  which  to  communicate. 

Future  Events. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  members  of  the 
Society  as  possible  will  be  present  on  the 
Open  Days  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  6th  7th 
July,  when   GB4  STD  will   be   operated. 


Please  let  Ted  John  know,  via  the  booking 
clerk  at  HQ,  of  your  intention  to  be  present. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  on  24th 
and  25th  July,  a  visit  to  the  Chalk  Pits 
Museum  will  be  organised.  In  both  of  the 
above  cases,  will  you  please  book  in  with 
Miss  Bridger  at  HQ  as  soon  as  possible. 

HOME  INSURANCE 

A  number  of  cases  have  occurred  recently  of 
St.  Dunstaners  suffering  loss  or  damage  to 
the  contents  of  their  homes  either  through 
fire,  flood  or  theft.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
insurance  company  has  made  it  painfully 
clear  to  the  St.  Dunstaners  involved  that 
their  contents  policies  were  for  a  grossly 
inadequate  sum.  The  result  has  been  that 
they  have  not  been  reimbursed  in  full.  The 
system  usually  operated  by  insurers  means 
that  if,  for  example,  your  furniture  and  other 
possessions  are  only  insured  for  half  of  their 
real  value,  then  compensation  for  any  item 
lost  or  damaged  may  also  be  limited  to  half 
of  its  value. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  all  house- 
holders review  their  contents  policy  to  make 
sure  that  the  sum  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
items,  carpets,  curtains,  furniture,  clothes, 
electrical  and  musical  equipment,  etc.  This 
is  an  individual  responsibility  on  which  St. 
Dunstan's  can  only  help  by  offering  advice. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  assist  you  in  informing 
your  insurers  of  the  new  figures.  If  you  are 
not  insured  at  all,  or  would  like  to  change 
your  policy,  you  may  wish  to  consider  insur- 
ing with  the  "Sun  Alliance",  for  which  St. 
Dunstan's  holds  an  agency  providing  cover 
at  competitive  rates. 

As  the  cost  of  everything  is  rising  so  fast,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  your  contents  policy,  as 
well  as  your  house  cover,  under  constant 
review;  check  the  figures  each  year.  You  are 
reminded  that  by  payment  of  a  compara- 
tively small  extra  premium,  you  can  obtain 
cover  that  will  meet  the  actual  cost  of 
replacement  rather  than  merely  paying  the 
"second  hand"  value  of  your  lost  or 
damaged  goods.  If  in  doubt,  you  can  obtain 
particulars  from  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence  at 
HQ. 

T.  Lloyd 

DERBY  SWEEPSTAKE 

Have  you  remembered  to  apply  for  your 
Derby  Sweepstake  tickets?  Each  ticket  costs 
20p  -  and  the  closing  date  is  FRIDAY,  MAY 
14TH.  Please  hurry! 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE 

SOUTHERN 

HEMISPHERE 


by  Jane  and  Charles  Williamson 


Charles  Williamson  and  Stuart  Craig  at  Bluff,  the 
most  Southerly  point  of  New  Zealand. 


Our  journey  started  by  train  and  taxi  in  snow 
and  freezing  fog  from  Darlington  to  Heath- 
row on  28th  December  1981 .  A  night  flight  to 
Singapore  with  a  dawn  touchdown  at 
Bahrein  for  refuelling  and  a  change  of  crew- 
temperature  70F  and  Charles  removed  his 
thermal  underwear!!  Arrived  in  Singapore 
at 7  p.m.  on  29th  December  1981  -tempera- 
ture 82F  -  for  a  four  day  break  before  flying 
on  to  Australia. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
cleanliness  and  lack  of  graffiti  -  the  penalty 
for  litter,  even  a  cigarette  end,  is  a  fine  of 
$50!  The  airport  was  fantastic,  like  a  5  star 
hotel  -  it  was  only  officially  opened  on  the 
day  we  arrived! 

We  visited  the  Botanical  Gardens  to  see 
orchids  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  a 
factory  printing  Batik  cloth  and  the  Tiger 
Balm  gardens,  where  all  the  figures  are 
made  of  concrete  and  then  painted. 

We  spent  the  quietest  New  Year  we  can 
remember.  The  majority  of  Singaporeans 
are  of  Chinese  origin  and  their  New  Year 
was  26th  January.  We  didn't  hear  a  Scottish 
song,  nor  Auld  Lang  Syne,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Restaurants  and  bars  of  our  hotel 
had  Scottish  names,  were  decorated  in 
Black  Watch  tartan,  and  the  staff  wore  tartan 
waistcoats  and/or  kilts!! 

From  Singapore,  we  flew  to  Perth  -  a  very 
attractive  city.  The  gardens  around  the 
municipal  buildings  and  law  courts  are  open 


for  everyone  to  enjoy  -  even  picnic  chairs 
provided  to  put  on  the  grass  if  one  preferred 
them  to  the  park  seats! 

Kings  Park  is  a  huge  leisure  area  and 
memorial  to  the  dead  of  two  World  Wars. 
There  is  an  avenue  of  trees,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  a  fallen  serviceman  from  Perth  in 
the  1914—18  war. 

Another  night  flight  on  6th  January,  1982, 
from  Perth  to  Brisbane,  changing  planes  at 
Melbourne  and  Sydney.  We  were  offered 
breakfast  on  each  plane!  We  touched  down 
at  Brisbane  at  8.45  a.m.,  and  Colin  and 
Elizabeth  Johnston  were  there  to  meet  us, 
having  driven  about  150  miles  from 
Warwick  the  previous  day.  (Colin  and 
Charles  were  at  the  Physiotherapy  School  in 
Gt.  Portland  Street  at  the  same  time.)  They 
took  us  to  the  Club  they  had  stayed  at  over- 
night and  we  had  a  welcome  shower  and 
change,  whilst  they  had  their  breakfast.  We 
then  drove  to  Malcolm  and  Vera  Bryce's 
home  in  Brisbane,  where  we  met  Hector  and 
Lee  Cowen,  Jim  and  Eileen  Bowen  and  Ted 
and  Connie  Blackmore  -  a  mini  St. 
Dunstan's  reunion.  Charles  first  met 
Malcolm  at  the  Physio.  School  in  1954; 
Malcolm  sends  his  best  wishes  to  all  who 
knew  him  when  he  was  in  the  U.K. 

Several  beers  later,  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Warwick  and  Colin  and  Elizabeth's  home. 
We  spent  a  very  enjoyable  two  weeks  with 
them,  meeting  their  relations  and  friends. 
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Mrs.  Smith,  Elizabeth's  mother,  is  a  grand 
lady,  eighty  seven  years  young,  and  we  all 
went  with  her  to  visit  the  sheep  station  - 
now  run  by  her  son  John  -  where  she  had 
lived  and  brought  up  her  family.  About  5,000 
sheep,  cattle  and  yearlings,  which  are  bred 
for  racing. 

A  friend  of  Colin's,  a  retired  wine  mer- 
chant, took  us  to  a  winery  to  do  some  tast- 
ing, and  commented  on  the  various  wines. 
He  visits  regularly  and  had  all  his  notes  from 
previous  years'  crops  and  blends.  He  also 
took  us  to  a  fruit  farm,  where  the  farmer  and 
his  family  were  hand-thinning  the  apples  on 
three  thousand  trees,  and  hoping  for  rain  to 
swell  the  crop. 

We  also  went  to  several  local  beauty  spots 
and  at  one,  got  stuck  in  a  creek  and  had  to 
wade  out  and  push  the  car.  At  one  place, 
Toowoomba,  we  had  a  pleasant  hour  in  a 
garden  full  of  aromatic  plants  especially  for 
the  visually  handicapped,  presented  by  a 
Japanese  business  man  for  the  Year  of  the 
Disabled.  We  also  visited  the  Jondaryan 
Woolshed,  a  sort  of  museum.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  collection  of  old  buildings  rescued  from 
destruction,  depicting  the  life  of  the  original 
settlers.  An  old  church,  schoolhouse,  jail 
and  shop  as  well  as  the  wool  shed,  and  a 
very  comprehensive  collection  of  tractors, 


traction  engines,  milk  carts,  lorries  and  cars, 
all  in  working  order.  From  there,  we  went  to 
a  motel  at  Dalby,  where  we  stayed  the  night, 
and  the  next  day  went  to  the  Bunya 
Mountains  to  walk  in  the  rain  forest.  We 
heard  and  saw  many  birds-Cat  birds,  which 
sound  just  like  a  cat  meowing,  Eastern 
Whipbird,  sounding  like  the  swish  of  a  whip, 
Laughing  Kookaburras,  Rufus  Fan  Tails, 
Willie  Wagtails,  and  others,  too  numerousto 
mention.  After  a  picnic  lunch,  it  rained  really 
hard  so  we  turned  for  Warwick  as  we  had 
crossed  several  creeks  and  didn't  want  to 
get  stuck  again! 

One  evening,  we  went  to  the  Rotary 
dinner  and  one  afternoon  we  watched  Colin 
play  bowls  and  had  tea  and  a  few  jars  with 
the  members  of  the  Bowls  club. 

On  the  20th  January,  Elizabeth  and  Colin 
drove  us  back  to  Brisbane,  where  we  stayed 
for  three  nights  with  the  Bryces  before  con- 
tinuing our  journey  to  New  Zealand.  It 
poured  with  rain  most  of  the  way  to 
Brisbane,  and  during  our  stay,  lots  of  roads 
were  flooded,  but  Vera  and  Malcolm 
managed  to  take  us  on  a  sightseeing  tour  of 
Brisbane  and  to  the  famous  Gold  Coast,  a 
holiday  area  which  was  in  full  swing,  it  being 
summer  holiday  time  in  Australia.  We  were 
fortunate  that  day,  as  we  ran  out  of  the  rain 


Colin  Johnston  and  Charles  bailing  out  the  car  after  it  stalled  in  a  creek. 
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Another  'mini-reunion':  left  to  right:  Bill  Baker,  Betty  Baker,  Andrew  Luke,  Charles  and  Jane  Williamson, 
Mary  Scholes  and  Jim  Scholes. 


and  had  beautiful  sunshine  again.  Brisbane 
was  very  humid  and  the  temperature  was 
35C.  There  is  a  large  reservoir,  Somerset, 
which  was  full  for  the  first  time  in  six  years 
whilst  we  were  there! 
Vera  and  Malcolm  took  us  to  the  airport  on 
Saturday  morning,  23rd  January,  and  after 
checking  in  our  luggage  and  having  a  cup  of 
coffee,  we  said  ourthanks  and  farewells  and 
were  on  our  way  to  Christchurch. 

The  last  part  of  the  flight  was  a  little 
bumpy  as  we  crossed  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  the  length  of  New  Zealand. 
We  had  a  very  pleasant  surprise  after  going 
through  Customs.  A  young  lady  introduced 
herself  and  said  she  and  her  father,  a  St. 
Dunstaner,  had  heard  on  the  grapevine  that 
we  were  arriving  that  day,  and  had  met  three 
planes,  hoping  to  find  us.  It  was  Jim  Scholes 
and  his  daughter  Brenda.  They  helped  us 
with  the  luggage  and  to  find  the  car  we  had 
hired,  got  us  maps  from  the  A.A.,  and  led  us 
to  a  motel  where  we  stayed  the  night.  Jim 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  and  Brenda  were  going 
on  holiday  themselves  the  next  day,  so  we 
arranged  to  ring  them  when  we  got  back  to 
Christchurch  after  touring  the  South  Island. 

Most  hotels  and  motels  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  help-yourself  buffet 
breakfasts.  Fruit  juice,  fresh  fruit,  cereal, 
bacon,  sausage,  chops,  tomatoes,  kidneys, 


rice,  mushrooms,  scrambled,  poached  and 
fried  eggs,  toast,  rolls,  tea  or  coffee.  After 
that,  one  doesn't  need  lunch! 

We  travelled  down  the  East  side  of  South 
Island,  stopping  a  couple  of  nights  in 
Dunedin,  then  on  to  Invercargill  to  spend 
two  days  and  nights  with  Stuart  and  Meg 
Craig;  Stuart  was  in  the  Korean  War,  and 
also  trained  at  Gt.  Portland  Street.  He  is  now 
breeding  horses  for  Trotting  and  Pacing  and 
he  explained  the  harnessing  and  some  of 
the  business  side  of  the  enterprise.  We  had  a 
few  hours  sunshine  at  Invercargill,  and  visi- 
ted Bluff,  the  most  southerly  point  of  South 
Island.  We  had  intended  to  go  to  Fox  Glacier, 
but  the  roads  were  blocked  because  of  land- 
slips and  rock  falls,  so  we  continued  our 
journey  northwards  again,  via  Queenstown. 
The  sun  shone  about  an  hour  after  leaving 
Invercargill,  and  it  was  fine  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

There  are  hundreds  of  old  cars  in  New 
Zealand.  A  new  car  is  very  expensive  to  buy 
-asthey  are  all  imported -and  the  roadsare 
never  salted,  so  there  is  no  rust  problem  and 
the  cars  are  so  well  maintained.  All  cars  have 
to  have  a  certificate  of  road  worthiness 
every  six  months.  There  are  no  dogs 
wandering  around  either,  as  the  licence  is 
high,  apart  from  sheep  or  guide  dogs,  and  all 
dogs  have  to  have  an  anti-rabies  injection 
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every  two  months.  Every  community  has  its 
Veterinary  station. 

Most  of  the  roads  are  single  carriageways, 
but  there  is  very  little  traffic,  so  plenty  of  time 
to  stop  and  stare.  At  one  pass,  Lindis,  we  had 
to  wait  for  the  road  to  be  cleared  of  a  land- 
slip. Charles  never  got  used  to  travelling  on 
metal  roads  -  we  would  call  them  'unmade' 
-  and  even  if  there  was  bitumen  sometimes, 
it  was  only  a  car's  width  in  the  middle  and 
the  near-side  wheels  had  to  run  off  into  the 
rough,  to  pass  another  vehicle.  I  had  to  try  to 
remember  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  a 
car  or  lorry  so  that  we  was  prepared  for  the 
jolt! 

There  is  masses  of  water  in  New  Zealand  - 
rivers,  lakes  reservoirs,  as  well  as  the  sea, 
which  is  never  too  far  away.  The  scenery 
was  beautiful,  and  we  stayed  at  some 
attractive  motels  on  our  way  back  to 
Christchurch. 

We  contacted  the  Scholes  again,  and  we 
had  dinner  with  Mary,  Jim  and  Brenda  one 
evening,  and  they  had  invited  two  more  St. 
Dunstaners  for  a  few  drinks  afterwards:  Bill 
Black  and  his  wife,  Betty  (Bill  is  handless  as 
well),  and  Andrew  Luke,  a  bachelor  who  was 
in  London  during  the  Blitz  and  still  sings  the 
praises  of  the  stalwarts  in  the  underground 
railway  shelters!  Another  mini  reunion. 

Tuesday,  2nd  February,  1982,  we  left 
Christchurch  by  air  for  Wellington  and  the 
North  Island.  We  picked  up  another  car.  On 
day  two  of  our  journey  in  North  Island,  we 
experienced  a  broken  windscreen  and  had 
to  travel  70  km  before  we  could  get  it 
replaced  at  a  town  called  Taupo,  at  the  head 
of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  motel 
owners  were  ex-Londoners,  who  had  lived 
in  New  Zealand  more  than  twenty  years. 
They  gave  us  a  trout  that  they  had  caught  in 
the  lake  and  we  had  it  for  dinner  at  the  next 
stop.  We  visited  several  thermal  areas  with 
their  belching  steam  and  bubbling  mud- 
holes;  all  very  fascinating  -  and  a  bit  smelly. 
We  travelled  as  far  North  as  Russell,  the  first 
place  settled  by  Europeans,  on  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  We  had  a  day  out  on  the  Bay,  on  the 
Mail  boat,  delivering  mail,  groceries,  and 
newspapers  to  the  few  families  who  live 
permanently  on  the  small  islands,  and 
collecting  mail  and/or  fresh  fish  from 
them.  We  also  visited  Waitangi,  to  see  the 
Treaty  House  and  the  Maori  Meeting  House. 
This  particular  Meeting  House  is  unique 
because  all  the  tribes  have  contributed  their 
own  carvings,  so  that  it  represents  them  all, 


Stuart  and  Meg  Craig  with  one  of  their  horses. 

not  just  one  tribe  as  is  customary. 

South  again  to  Auckland  and  a  couple  of 
nights  with  Graeme  and  Nalda  Thomson 
(Graeme  is  an  R.N.I.B.  Physio,  who  trained  at 
the  same  time  as  Charles).  Nalda  took  us  on 
a  tour  of  Auckland,  and  we  were  interested 
to  see  the  passenger  liners  and  large  cargo 
ships  moored  at  the  bottom  of  the  main 
shopping  street.  There  were  hundreds  of 
small  craft-  I  don't  know  which  there  were 
most  of,  cars  or  boats!  We  went  to  the 
Memorial  Museum  in  Auckland  and  had  a 
close  look  at,  and  for  Charles,  a  feel  of,  Maori 
carvings  on  Meeting  Houses,  and  their  large 
canoes  with  room  for  one  hundred  paddle 
men.  All  intricately  carved  inside  and  out- 
side. 

From  Auckland  to  Sydney  for  a  couple  of 
days  so  that  we  could  see  the  harbour 
bridge  and  opera  house.  We  had  a  day  on 
the  harbour  -  masses  of  small  craft,  sailing 
and  motor,  as  well  as  ferries  and  pleasure 
boats,  and  the  naval  as  well  as  commercial 
docks.  Lots  of  little  bays  and  beaches,  some 
protected  by  shark  nets. 

On  from  Sydney  to  Honolulu  -  a  very  col- 
ourful, crowded,  aromatic,  noisy  city!  Whilst 
there,  we  visited  the  Arizona  Memorial  at 
Pearl  Harbour.  The  memorial  is  actually  built 
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across  the  sunken  battleship  where  over  one 
thousand  members  of  her  crew  are  still 
entombed. 

We  were  shown  a  film  of  the  history  of  the 
USS  Arizona  from  its  commissioning  until 
its  demise,  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
U.S.A.  entering  the  Second  World  War. 

On  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  final  stage  of 
our  journey.  We  were  booked  into  the  Hilton 
and  the  taxi  driver  asked  which  one!  -  There 
are  four!  Fortunately,  he  took  us  to  the  cor- 
rect one.  We  had  a  conducted  tour  of  the 
Hollywood  Bowl  and  Sunset  Strip  and 
Beverley  Hills  and  spent  a  day  in  Disneyland. 
We  were  impressed  by  the  cleanliness  and 
reasonable  prices  of  this  famous  tourist 
attraction. 

We  also  spent  a  morning  at  the  Braille 
Institute  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  privately 
funded  and  run  by  a  small,  permanent  staff 
and  a  host  of  voluntary  helpers.  There  are 
classes  every  day  on  mobility,  music,  Braille 
reading  and  writing,  carpentry,  ceramics, 
weaving,    cooking    and    housekeeping,    a 


counselling  service,  an  advisory  service,  a 
shop  selling  various  aids  for  the  visually 
handicapped  and  gifts  that  they  may  wantto 
purchase  for  family  and  friends  and  where 
they  can  sell  some  of  the  things  they  make  in 
various  classes.  A  bus  service  has  special 
pick-up  points  throughout  the  city.  The 
Braille  printing  shop,  library  and  talking 
book  sections  are  run  by  volunteers  and  are 
the  only  services  which  receive  some  gov- 
ernment funding.  It  appears  that  each  State 
runs  its  own  show.  We  couldn't  find  out 
anything  about  what  is  done  for  war 
blinded.  It  seems  that  San  Francisco  is  the 
main  centre  concerned. 

Wednesday,  24th  February,  1982,  our  last 
flight-  Los  Angeles  8.50  p.m.  touch  down  at 
Heathrow,  2.10  p.m.,  Thursday  25th  Febru- 
ary, 1982.  Raining  and  cold!! 

Ian  and  his  wife  came  to  meet  us  and  drive 
us  home.  We  got  back  to  Darlington  about  9 
p.m.,  after  a  very  memorable  and  enjoyable 
holiday.  We  are  already  discussing  when 
and  where  to  go  next! 


THE  START  OF  A  LOVE  AFFAIR 

by  V.  J. 


"Welcome  to  St.  Dunstan's."  The  four  words 
that  made  me  not  only  want  to  dance  a  jig, 
but  also  to  prostrate  myself  before  him  and 
kiss  his  feet! !  An  act  which,  no  doubt  would 
go  down  well  in  the  Arab  world  but  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  to  impress  the  Secretary  of  St. 
D's!  I  remember  mumbling  my  thanks 
rather  inaudibly  and  then  reeling  from  his 
office  as  if  in  a  dream.  What  in  the  world  had 
I  done  to  deserve  this  honour?  Had  they 
really  chosen  the  right  one?  Would  they  live 
to  regret  it?  Please  God,  no,  for  this  was  the 
job  I  had  been  looking  for  but  did  not  really 
believe  could  possibly  exist. 

Ever  since  the  children  had  fled  the  nest 
(albeit,  only  as  far  as  the  nearest  boarding 
school  which  was  sympathetic  and  brave 
enough  to  take  them)  I  had  felt  the  need  to 
"do"  something.  But  what?  What  sort  of  job 
did  I  want?  For  a  while  I  immersed  myself  in 
voluntary  work  in  the  village  and  loved 
every  minute  of  it,  but  there  comes  a  time  in 
every  wife  and  mother's  life  when  it  would 


be  nice  to  be  able  to  buy  the  old  man  a  new 
pair  of  pyjamas  on  his  birthday  without 
running  short  of  housekeeping  to  do  so. 
Whatever  job  I  chose  to  do  would  have  to 
vaguely  fit  around  my  part-time  job  as  a  taxi 
driver  for  the  offspring  during  the  holidays, 
the  very  occasional  attacks  of  illness  that 
only  teenagers  manage  to  produce  and 
husband's  wicked  suggestions,  however 
infrequent,  of  having  a  couple  of  boozy 
nights  at  our  favourite  pub  in  Welsh  Wales! ! 
Also  I  would  want  to  choose  my  own  hours, 
up  to  a  point,  have  an  excuse  to  get  out  of 
the  house  to  avoid  the  accumulating  dust,  to 
meet  lots  of  people  and,  as  a  bonus,  perhaps 
be  of  some  help  to  those  I  met.  Such  a  job 
just  couldn't  exist. .  . 

But  it  did.  .  .  I  was  meandering  around  a 
newsagents  one  day  at  the  end  of  Sept.  '81 
and  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  The  Lady  and  there, 
glaring  at  me  from  the  printed  columns  was 
IT.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes!  I  rushed  home 
and  very  carefully  wrote  out  my  c.v.  and 
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letter  of  application,  posted  it  off  and, 
gathering  my  week's  supply  of  cigarettes 
and  two  flasks  of  black  coffee,  I  sat  under  the 
letter  box!  I  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  Would  I 
please  go  to  London  for  an  interview.  .  . 
enough  to  send  me  straight  to  the  drinks 
cupboard!  Not  the  interview,  the  London 
bit!!  I  HATE  London!  How  would  I  get  there? 
Would  I  need  my  passport?!  What  should  I 
wear?  How  on  earth  would  I  find  191  in  such 
a  vast  city?  When  I  got  there,  what  would 
they  be  like?  Oh!  Panic!! 

Up  at  dawn  on  the  day,  allowing  at  least 
two  more  hours  than  was  necessary  to  get 
to  H.Q.,  I  caught  the  train;  but  would  you 
believe,  the  train  drivers  suddenly  went  on 
strike  and  there  was  no  connection  at  Ascot 
for2  hours!!!  Ifeltasthough  my  innards  had 
dropped  to  my  shoes  but  I  managed  to  drag 
myself  to  the  nearest  phone  to  explain  to  a 
most  charming  voice  at  H.Q.  that  I  would  be 
late,  desperately  humble  apologies,  really 
not  my  fault,  etc.  I  was  reassured  and  told 
just  to  get  there  when  I  could.  Despite  all 
B.R.'s  efforts  I  was  only  10  minutes  late  so  it 
shows  how  early  I  would  have  been!!!! 


Heart  thumping 

I  can't  say  I  remember  too  much  about 
that  first  interview  due  to  the  fact  that  my 
heart  was  thumping  so  loudly  against  my 
rib-cage  that  I  couldn't  hear  what  she  was 
saying  all  that  clearly!  I  do  remember  think- 
ing how  efficient  she  was  and  hoping  that 
that  didn't  mean  she  was  unapproachable.  I 
needn't  have  had  any  worries  in  that  direc- 
tion; many  laughs  have  flowed  under  the 
bridge  (or  rather,  over  the  'phone)  since 
then!) 

After  the  second  interview  there  followed 
two  weeks  initiation  into  the  Rites  and 
Rituals  of  THE  FAMILY.  The  first  week  was 
spent  in  trying  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  the 
job  up  at  H.Q.  and  meeting  what  seemed  like 
hundreds  of  folk  in  their  various  offices. 
Each  one  of  them  kindly  explaining  what 
their  jobs  entailed  and  metryingto  look  very 
intelligent  by  taking  notes  and  nodding 
sagely  at  what  I  assumed  to  be  the  appro- 
priate moments.  One  fact  did  emerge  very 
forcibly.  That  wasthat  I  wastakingoverfrom 
a  very  popular  Welfare  Visitor.  (Having  met 
her  during  that  first  week  I  wasn't  surprised 
that  the  Family  members  under  her  care 
were   devoted  to   her  and   had   been   for 


eighteen  years.)  Despite  this,  all  at  H.Q.  were 
very  friendly,  helpful  and  went  out  of  their 
way  to  make  me  feel  at  home. 

The  second  week  was  spent  down  at 
Brighton.  First  at  Pearson  House  where  a 
glass  of  sherry  was  thrust  into  my  hand  as  I 
entered  the  holy  sanctum.  (Matrons  were 
never  like  that  in  my  day,  I  thought!)  I 
worked  at  Pearson  House  as  a  Care  Assis- 
tant amongst  some  of  the  kindest,  most 
caring  and  hard  working  people  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  meet.  Then  on  to  I.F.H. 
What  an  amazing  place,  almost  made  me 
wish  I  was  a  St.  Dunstaner!  That  swimming 
pool  is  enough  to  make  anyone  give  up  their 
package  holidays  in  Benidorm!! 


Meeting  the  Family 

During  the  following  three  weeks  my 
predecessor  took  me  round  with  her  to  meet 
some  of  her  members  of  The  Family.  The 
night  before  I  went  out  with  her  for  the  first 
time  I  asked  the  children,  "What  do  you  think 
I  should  wear?"  Practical  and  unimaginative 
17  year  old  son,  "Well,  seeing  as  howthey're 
all  blind,  I  don't  suppose  it  matters  much. 
According  to  these  back  numbers  of  Review 
you  should  wear  sensible  brogues,  thick 
knitted  stockings,  a  vast  tent-like  coat  and  a 
shapeless  felt  thing  pulled  firmly  down  over 
yourcurls.  Oh!  and  of  course  no  mascara!!" 

"Well,  you're  wrong",  I  said.  "Their  wives 
and  family  are  their  eyes  so  they  can  see 
better  than  we  can.  So  if  I  feel  like  wearing 
high-heeled  boots,  black  stockings  and  my 
safari  suit,  I  shall.  They  are  bound  to  ask  their 
family  what  I  looked  like  when  I've  gone." 

(I  know  for  a  fact  that  one  St.  Dunstaner 
said  to  his  wife,  "Well,  if  she's  been  in  the 
army  she'll  be  the  size  of  a  house  and 
behave  just  like  a  Sgt.  Major!!) 


Happy  Feeling 

So,  now  I'm  on  my  own,  as  it  were.  Visit- 
ing my  members  of  The  Family  and  their 
families,  gradually  getting  to  know  them  all 
and  feeling  as  though  my  own  family  had 
suddenly  increased  by  several  hundred!  It's 
a  warm,  happy  feeling,  too.  I  look  forward  to 
each  day  as  I  leave  the  house,  not  knowing 
what  to  expect  but  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
shall  enjoy  my  day  and  return  home  tired 
but  contented. 

I  couldn't  ask  for  more  from  a  love  affair, 
could  I? 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Reginald  Mason  of  Clapton,  London,  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  12th  March.  Mr.  Mason 
served  as  a  T/Sgt.  in  the  Royal  Artillery 
from  enlistment  in  July  1939  until  his  dis- 
charge in  1948.  He  is  a  married  man. 

Thomas  Scholey  of  Rotherham  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  31st  March.  Mr.  Scholey 
served  in  the  Royal  Engineers  during  the  1  st 
World  War  and  was  wounded  in  France.  He 
is  a  widower  and  lives  with  his  married 
daughter. 

Disabled  Persons'  Railcard 

We  would  like  to  remind  St.  Dunstaners  that 
British  Rail  have  recently  introduced  a  Dis- 
abled Persons'  Railcard.  This  card  entitles 
the  holder,  and  one  accompanying  adult,  to 
purchase  ordinary  single  and  return  tickets, 
at  half  the  normal  adult  fare.  The  concession 
also  applies  to  off-peak  reduced  fares,  which 
thus  gives  even  more  saving.  The  card, 
which  is  valid  until  December  31st,  1982, 
costs  £10,  and  St.  Dunstan's  will  give  a 
refund  of  £5  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  who  apply. 
Enquire  at  your  local  British  Rail  station  for 
an  application  form,  which  should  be  sent, 
with  remittance,  to:  British  Rail,  Dept.  XX, 
P.O.  Box  28,  York,  Y01  1 FB.  War  pensioners 
need  only  quote  their  payment  reference  no. 
to  prove  their  disability.  The  R.N.I.B.  have 
put  British  Rail's  conditions  of  use  into 
Braille  and  copies  are  available  free  to  blind 
people  from  their  HQ  at:  224  Great  Portland 
St.,  London,  W1N  6AA. 

Physiotherapy  Catalogue 

We  have  now  received  up-to-date  Cata- 
logues from  the  Percy  Way  Library  at  the 
North  London  School  of  Physiotherapy,  of 
all  books  available  in  Braille  and  on  cassette 
as  well  as  professional  journals. 

Would  physiotherapists  please  notify  the 
Physiotherapy  Department  at  Headquarters 
if  they  would  like  one  of  these  Catalogues 
sent  to  them. 

N.  French 


REMEX  TALKING  CLOCK 

Remex  have  produced  a  mains  operated 
talking  clock.  The  clock  measures  5"  by  5" 
by  3".  The  operating  button  on  the  top  is 
quite  large,  and  the  front  display  illuminated 
for  the  partially  sighted.  Functions  include  a 
time  read-out  every  half  hour,  alarm,  and 
elapsed  time  read-out.  When  pushing  the 
buttons  to  operate  any  of  the  above  func- 
tions, they  will  play  a  tune  to  confirm  the 
setting.  The  voice,  while  more  synthetic 
than  the  Sharp  Talking  Clock,  comes  from  a 
larger  speaker,  and  may  therefore  be  of 
more  use  to  the  hard  of  hearing.  The  mains 
lead  is  provided  with  a  two  pin  shaving  plug, 
which  may  be  more  adviseably  changed  for 
a  three  pin,  13  amp  plug,  with  a  1  or  3  amp 
fuse.  The  clock  is  obtainable  from: 

Dagenham  Wholesale  Supplies  Ltd., 
Silenas  Lane,  Dagenham,  Essex. 
Please  send  a  crossed  cheque  or  Postal 
Order  to  Mr.  Cox  for  £29.00.  The  clock  is 
guaranteed  for  one  year,  but  should  be  sent 
back  to  Remex  in  case  of  malfunction. 


THE  BLIND,  THE  HALT,  THE  WITHERED, 
by  Syd  Scroggie. 

"Wilt  thou  be  made  whole."  John,  5,  6. 

1982,  our  local  chow  mein  vendor  tells  us, 
isthe  Yearofthe  Dog.  Nextyear  may  bethe 
Year  of  the  Budgie,  for  all  I  know  of  Chinese 
chronoly,  or  the  midge,  the  beetle,  the 
forkytailie,  or  any  other  superstitious 
oriental  claptrap,  but  this  I  do  seem  to 
remember,  that  1981  was  called  the  Year  of 
the  Disabled,  and  it  is  now  the  time  for  St. 
Dunstanes  to  ask  themselves,  what  did  it 
mean  to  them?  For  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt,  blind  all  of  us,  deaf  some  as  well, 
others  wanting  a  leg  here,  an  arm  there, 
regarding  our  inclusion  in  this  gloomy 
category.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  rest  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Arthur  Pearson, 
there  may  be  as  many  opinions  on  the 
subject  as  there  are  names  on  the  Old 
Marylebone  Road  nominal  roll,  but  for 
myself,  I  am  neither  better  nor  worse  for  all 
these  international  goings-on  last  year, 
neither  higher  nor  lower,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  that,  whatever  the  world  may  say,  I 
do  not  consider  myself  disabled,  anyway 
not  in  so  far  as  it  really  counts.  People  may 
say,  that's  all  very  well  for  you,  Scroggie; 
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you've  got  a  fat  pension,  you've  got  St. 
Dunstan's  behind  you,  and  so  you  are 
cushioned  against  effects  which  would 
bear  cruelly  on  a  blind  amputee  less 
fortunately  placed  than  you.  Not  so,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  had  it  been  my  lot  to  beg  my 
daily  bread  on  the  steps  of  Dundee 
Cathedral,  I  should  have  been  no  less  con- 
tentedthan  lam,  no  less  complete  in  all  that 
makes  a  man  the  entity  he  has  it  in  him  to 
become.  I  recognise  no  disablement  that  is 
not  psychological  and  self-imposed,  the 
bitter  fruit  of  wrong  reaction  to  one's  fate. 
What  are  arms  and  legs,  hearing  and  sight, 
but  peripheral  irrelevancies  to  the  core  of 
actual  life?  Hamlet  could  be  bounded  by  a 
nutshell  and  yea  count  himself  King  of 
infinite  space;  a  Roehampton  basket-case 
likewise  has  it  in  him  to  live  a  life  of  perfect 
usefulness  and  self-fulfilment.  The  only 
thing  is  that  both  must  first  embrace  their 
limitations,  will  them  to  be  what  they  are, 
love  them  as  any  painter  loved  his  sight, 
musician  his  hearing,  athlete  the  limbs 
which  led  him  to  his  prized  pentathlon 
crown.  Seen  in  this  light,  1981  was  inter- 
nationally concerned  not  with  the  realities 
of  disablement  but  with  a  figment  of  the 
deluded  imagination.  Was  it  by  any  chance 
the  Sonic  Year  of  the  Bat? 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat.  No  3002 

The  Children  of  Dynmouth, 

By  William  Trevor 

Read  by  Andrew  Timothy 

Reading  Time  7V2  hours 

Dynmouth  is  a  small  seaside  town  of  no 

particular  distinction.   It  has  a  couple  of 

minor  hotels,  some  light  industry,  and  the 

usual  sprawl  of  bungaloid  growth  where 

the  retired  folk  live...  It  also  has  Timothy 

Gedge. 

Timothy  Gedge  is  a  practised  liar,  an 
insatiable  Peeping  Tom  and  a  compulsive 
attender  of  funerals.  He  filches  small 
objects  and  sums  of  money  from  the  homes 
of  the  pensioners  for  whom  he  does  odd 
jobs.  Timothy  Gedge  is  fifteen  years  old. 

Through  his  spying  activities  he  has 
gathered  a  useful  collection  of  unsavoury 
tit-bits  of  knowledge  about  some  of  the 
residents  of  Dynmouth,  certain  shameful 
little    peccadillos,    illicit   sexual    activities, 


well-protected  skeletons  in  the  cupboards. 
This  information  he  uses  to  blackmail  his 
chosen  victims,  not  for  money,  but  to 
"persuade"  them  to  perform  certain  small 
services  to  further  his  half-mad  scheme  to 
become  a  popular  entertainer.  In  the 
process  he  virtually  destroys  two  elderly 
married  couples.  Then  he  turns  his 
attention  to  two  young  children,  on  holiday 
from  boarding-school... 

A  brilliant,  disturbing  book,  dealing  in 
graphic  detail  with  the  destructive  a-moral 
lifestyle  of  a  boy  with  the  spurious 
"freedom"  permitted  him  by  an  uncaring 
mother  with  whom  he  has  little,  if  any  point 
of  contact. 

Cat.  No.  2981 

Memoirs  of  an  Advertising  Man 

By  John  Mellors 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell 
Reading  Time  7  hours 
The  author  begins  by  dealing  very  briefly 
and  sketchily  with  his  childhood  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  highlight  of  this  period  was 
(for  me  at  any  rate)  the  occasion  when  his 
mother  gave  him  a  penguin's  egg  for  his 
tea.  It  had  come,  she  said,  from  the  local 
fishmonger.  I  was  intrigued!  Where  on 
earth,  I  speculated,  did  he  get  it  from?  Did 
he  have  a  colony  of  these  enchanting  birds 
in  his  back  garden?  Or,  did  he  have  a 
penguin-keeping  chum  at  Belle  Vue  Zoo?  I 
must  confess  to  being  somewhat 
disappointed  at  not  being  given  this  vital 
information.  But  I  digress... 

After  Oxford,  Mellors  got  a  job  as  trainee 
copywriter  with  an  advertising  agency.  At 
his  first  office  party  he  got  hopelessly  drunk 
-  which  appears  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of 
any  self-respecting  ad.  man. 

He  writes  racily  and  with  a  considerable 
wealth  of  explicit  language  about  the  many 
adventures  which  can  befall  the  advertising 
man,  whose  professional  life  would  seem 
to  be  one  long  dazzling  round  of  expense- 
account  high  living,  bacchanalian  orgies 
and  women,  interspersed  with  advertising 
campaigns  to  sell  Bovril,  soap  and 
confectionery.  One  project  he  gladly 
undertook  involved  making  the  rounds  of 
Irish  pubs  to  gauge  the  popularity  of  Harp 
lager... 

A  bright,  bawdy,  often  funny  book  with  a 
lot  of  naughty  words,  enough  to  render 
Auntie  Mabel's  curlers  positively 
incandescent. 
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Cat.  No.  1295 
The  Spoilers 

By  Desmond  Bagley 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell 
Reading  Time  7  7%  hours 

A  girl  is  found  dead  from  an  overdose  of 
heroin.  She  proves  to  be  the  estranged 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Hillier,  millionaire 
film  magnate.  She  had  been  attending  the 
clinic  run  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Warren,  a  leading 
authority  on  the  treatment  of  drug 
addiction. 

Warren  and  Hillier  meet  and  the 
millionaire  offers  to  finance  a  small 
expedition  of  picked  men  to  go  to  the 
Middle  East  with  the  object  of  smashing  the 
powerful  drug  ring  known  to  be  operating 
from  there. 

Warren  and  five  of  his  friends  set  off  in 
the  guise  of  film  technicians  looking  for 
suitable  locations.  Two  of  the  number 
manage  to  infiltrate  the  gang,  led  by  the 
beautiful  and  ruthless  Jeanette  de  I'Orme. 

After  many  hair-rising  and  desperate 
adventures,  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  blood-letting,  culminating  in  the 
spectacular  demise  of  the  leading  baddies, 
the  operation  is  brought  to  a  most 
satisfactory  conclusion... 

Exciting  and  quite  entertaining. 

D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 

The  whole  garden  should  be  showing  lots 
of  growth,  with  plenty  of  colour  from  the 
flower  borders,  and  the  vegetables  and 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  giving  good  signs  of 
what  is  to  come  later  on,  for  the  table  and 
kitchen.  If  you  have  a  freezer,  it  will  help  to 
cut  down  costs  later  in  the  year  by  consign- 
ing vegetables  here  and  trying  to  store  fruit. 
During  really  dry  spells,  get  the  watering 
can  and  hose  out,  but  try  and  leave  using  till 
late  afternoon  or  evening,  to  save  the  burn- 
ing of  leaves  by  the  hot  sun,  as  water  is 
heated  up  very  quickly  to  boiling  point. 
Also,  do  remember  to  give  a  thorough 
soaking.  There  may  be  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  water,  so  utilise  the  washing  up,  bath 
water,  etc.  Soapy  water  is  quite  a  good 
insecticide  for  items  like  Roses,  shrubs  and 
perennials,  but  try  and  keep  it  away  from 
those  border  annuals.  Pests  and  diseases 
of  all  kinds  will  be  starting  their  year  of 
attack  on  all  plants  in  the  garden,  so  get  the 
sprayers  out,  and  start  early  to  stop  the 
onsets. 


Vegetables 

Keep  a  good  tilth  on  the  soil  and  free  of 
weeds,  but  not  after  periods  of  heavy  rain, 
or  you  may  clog  the  earth,  especially  on 
heavy  land.  Plant  out  the  Cabbages,  Cauli- 
flowers, Brussel  Sprouts  and  Tomatoes, 
but  in  the  North,  leave  the  Tomatoes  till 
early  next  month.  Some  Calomel  dust  and 
soil  pest  deterrent  would  be  a  good  addi- 
tive to  the  planting  holes.  Water  in  well 
after  planting,  and  ensure  that  the  plants 
are  solidly  set.  Most  of  the  less  hardy  items, 
such  as  Runner  Beans  and  French  Beans 
can  be  sown  at  their  cropping  quarters. 
Peas  can  also  go  in  and  make  a  follow-on, 
sown  for  several  weeks  to  give  a  contin- 
uous supply  through  the  season.  Try  and 
get  the  main  crop  of  Carrots  sown  now,  and 
from  time  to  time,  sow  some  Lettuces  and 
Radishes  for  cropping  all  the  time.  Cut 
Lettuces  early  to  get  good,  crisp  hearts. 
Ensure  you  have  given  the  Broad  Beans 
some  protection  against  strong  winds  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  canes  put  in  and  some 
string  tied  to  them  along  the  beans.  Where 
the  beans  have  grown  well  and  are  starting 
to  crop,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pinch  out  the 
main  growing  point,  to  deter  Black  Fly  and 
make  the  energies  of  the  plant  go  into  pro- 
ducing more  beans.  Get  the  Runner  Beans 
frames  in  position  plus  some  support  for 
those  Peas,  so  that  they  can  climb  off  the 
ground  to  give  them  more  room  and  air  for 
better  growth  plus  the  added  bonus  of 
making  picking  easier. 

Fruit 

In  very  dry  conditions,  give  a  good  mulch 
of  manure  or  compost  round  the  base  of 
the  trees  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  Should 
neither  of  these  be  available,  give  a  really 
good  drenching  of  water,  as  one  may  have 
a  very  bad  crop  of  fruit  if  the  roots  get  dry. 
Thin  out  the  fruit  a  bit  where  there  is  a 
heavy  set  to  increase  quality  and  size.  Keep 
the  fruit  to  a  minimum  on  first  year  trees  or 
too  much  may  be  taken  out  of  the  trees 
before  they  get  a  good  root-system  going. 
Pinch  back  the  shoots  on  Apricots  and  thin 
out  the  fruit  buds  on  Peach,  Nectarines  and 
Murillo  Cherries.  Cut  away  Raspberry 
suckers  and  any  unwanted  runners  for  new 
plants  on  the  Strawberries. 

Lawns 

Keep  the  mower  going  regularly  with  the 
box  in  place,  but  don't  overdo  it  in  very  dry 
weather.  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  lawn 
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a  soaking  with  a  sprinkler  and  keep  the 
mower  in  the  shed  for  a  while.  See  to  it  that 
all  the  edges  of  the  lawn  are  well  trimmed. 
Contain  those  large  weeds  such  as  Dande- 
lion, Thistle,  etc.  by  digging  out  as  far  down 
the  roots  as  possible.  They  may  appear 
again,  but  carry  on  digging  out  as  soon  as 
new  growth  appears.  A  weed  killer-cum- 
lawn  fertiliser  can  be  used  in  damp 
weather,  but  not  if  it  is  windy,  or  some  drift 
may  occur  onto  the  flower  borders. 
Flowers. 

A  busy  time  here  on  the  borders,  getting 
the  soil  in  good  condition  to  put  in  the  half- 
hardy  and  hardy  annuals.  Sprinkle  a  little 
general  fertiliser,  and  then  rake  in  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  base  for  the  season  to 
come.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  get 
all  those  seedlings  raised  under  glass  and 
in  frames  out  in  their  flowering  quarters. 
Plant  all  the  seedlings,  whether  raised 
yourself  or  bought,  at  slightly  lower  depth 
than  from  trays  etc.  Firm  in  and  then  water 
in  well  to  get  the  roots  well  into  their  new 
quarters.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  arrange  the 
plants  either  in  clumps  or  in  rows  with  the 
taller  items  at  the  back  and  smaller  in  the 
front.  The  smaller  items  are  Ageratum, 
Aster,  Alyssum,  fibrous  Begonia,  Lobelia, 
and  then  on  to  the  Nemesia,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Antirrhinum,  Calendula, 
African  Marigold,  Petunia.  Keep  the  Dahlia 
and  Geranium  further  back  amongst  the 
perennials.  Even  if  you  haven't  grown  any 
from  seed,  there  is  still  time  to  make  a  start 
by  sowing  where  they  are  to  flower  and  thin 
out  as  they  grow  and  Use  the  spares  for 
other  spots  in  the  garden  or  even  for  pots 
and  urns.  Stake  up  the  areas  where  you  are 
to  grow  the  Gladioli,  as  strong  winds  can 
cause  havoc  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
flower.  Plant  out  the  Chrysanthemums  if 
not  already  done  and  put  in  stakes  to  each 
plant  and  tie  in  as  they  grow.  Tie  in  the 
Sweet  Peas  as  they  come  on  and  give  them 
a  dose  of  liquid  manure  as  they  are  hungry 
plants  and  they  will  give  you  better  blooms. 
Tidy  up  the  area  where  the  bulbs  are  and  tie 
in  the  leaves,  especially  those  of  the  Daffo- 
dil family.  There  is  still  time  to  put  in  the 
perennials,  but  don't  expect  too  much  from 
them  this  season.  Give  the  Roses  a  good 
spray  over  with  insecticide  and  fungicide  to 
ward  off  Black  Spot.  There  are  sprays  on 
the  market  which  are  specially  made  for 
these  diseases  on  Roses,  and  they  should 
be  available  at  most  garden  shops  and 
stores. 


Greenhouse. 

Many  of  you  will  be  getting  the  place 
cleared  of  bedding  plants  and  getting  it 
ready  for  the  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers, 
plus  the  potting  on  of  the  perennials  and 
tubers.  Those  of  you  in  the  South  should 
have  their  permanent  fruiting  places  now, 
but  delay  a  bit  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  in  the  North  unless  you  have  some 
heat  still  on.  Where  they  are  growing  well, 
don't  forget  to  pinch  out  the  side  shoots 
and  train  in  the  plants  as  they  grow  up. 
Keep  Cucumbers  growing  well  and  keep 
only  the  flowers  which  have  a  growth  at  the 
back  of  the  flower,  which  is  the  embryo 
Cucumber.  The  male  flowers  may  give  a 
bitter  flavour  to  the  fruit.  In  order  not  to 
have  this  bother,  grow  only  the  Femina 
types,  which  have  the  female  flowers  only. 
It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  on  some  of 
the  bedding  plants  to  grow  in  pots  for  the 
house.  Schizanthus  make  fine  plants  and 
look  like  small  orchids.  Pot  on  all  the 
Achimenes,  Gloxinia  and  Begonia  into  their 
final  flowering  containers.  Seeds  of  Cal- 
ceolaria, Cineraria,  Cyclamen,  Coleus, 
Primula  and  Polyanthus  can  be  sown  for 
pot  work  or,  in  the  case  of  Primula  and 
Polyanthus,  outdoors,  in  the  autumn. 
Geranium  can  also  give  a  good  winter 
show  if  sown  from  seed  now  and  cuttings 
taken  from  the  larger  plants  in  the  garden. 

Keep  windows  open  most  of  the  day, 
except  when  lighting  smokes  of  insecticide 
and  fungicide.  These  should  be  used  regu- 
larly even  if  nothing  is  noted.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  in  very  hot,  dry  weather, 
by  soaking  the  floors.  A  shading  of  one  of 
the  white,  so-called  paints  on  the  windows 
will  keep  direct  sun  out.  The  type  that  I  use 
is  called  Coolglas,  and  can  be  either 
brushed  on,  or  used  in  a  sprayer. 


BRIGHTON 

Social  &  Sports  Club 

Bridge  Results 

Pairs  Results  for  match  played  March  14th. 

N/S    R.  Evans  &  Mrs.  Barker  58.7 

W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  Goodlad  51.3 

B.  Ingray  &  Mrs.  Gover  49.2 

P.  McCormack  &  Mr.  Douse  47.9 

W.  Lethbridge  &  Mr.  Goodlad  47.9 

F.  Griffee  &  Mrs.  Andrews  45.0 
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BRIGHTON  CLUB  —  continued 


E/W    M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  McPherson  67.5 

J.  Majchrowicz  &  Miss  Sturdy  52.9 
R.  Fullarc-  &  Mrs.  Buller-King  51.7 
C.  Clements  &  Miss  Steyning  46.2 
A.  Dodgson  &  Mrs.  Dogson  42.5 
J.  Padley  &  Mrs.  Padley  39.2 

Individual  Competition  Results  for  match 
played  March  20th 


W.  Phillips        \ 

C.  Walters 
M.  Tybinski 
W.  Allen 
F.  Griffee 
H.  Preedy 
W.  Lethbridge 
V.  Delaney 
R.  Fullard 
W.  Burnett 
R.  Evans 
C.  Clements 
R.  Palmer 
J.  Whitcombe 
J.  Majchrowicz 
P.  McCormack 


98 

79 
76 
74 
74 
74 
74 
72 
71 
71 
69 
69 
68 
64 
62 
60 


The  Easter  Bridge  Drive  got  off  to  a  fine 
start.  We  had  Ik  tables,  a  lovely  sunny  day 
and  cheerful  company.  Half  way  through 
the  drive  we  had  a  super  tea-the  sand- 
wiches were  varied  and  plentiful,  and  very 
well  filled,  and  we  also  had  some  lovely 
cream  cakes!  They  must  have  been  appre- 
ciated, as  there  were  none  left  to  go  to 
waste.  Our  thanks  to  the  Red  Ball  caterers; - 
what  good  friends  they  are.  When  we  had 
finished  the  drive,  we  came  to  the  moment 
of  truth:  Who  had  won?  The  results  were  as 
follows: 

1  Joe  Majkrowicz  &  Mr.  Douse 

2  R.  Evans  &  Mrs.  Barker 

3.  W.  Lethbridge  &  Mr.  Goodlad 

4.  R.  Palmer  &  Mr.  Carter 

Well  done  to  them  all,  and  for  those  who 
didn't  win,  there  are  many  more  to  come. 
Madame  President,  who  always  kindly 
makes  the  tea  (and  Madame  President,  for 
those  who  didn't  know,  is  Mrs.  Dacre),  also 
kindly  presented  the  prizes.  She  and  Miss 
M.  Steyning,  our  secretary,  are  our  two 


female  stalwarts-and  we  must  not  forget 
our  two  male  helpers,  Mr.  R.  Goodlad  and 
Mr.  Douse-who  partnered  our  1st  prize- 
winning  St.  Dunstaner.  Thank  you,  all  the 
members  who  support  the  Bridge  Club  so 
well.  Hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

W.  Phillips,  Captain 

MIDLAND 

A  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  14th 
March,  and  although  small,  with  the 
absence  of  friends,  St.  Dunstaners  them- 
selves were  in  full  attendance.  Also,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  with  the  help  of  his  good  friend 
George,  Bruno  was  also  present. 

After  a  little  chit-chat  amongst  ourselves, 
we  sat  down  to  an  enjoyable  tea,  laid  on  by 
the  ladies  of  the  club.  Afterwards,  our 
Chairman,  Joe  Kibbler,  put  forward  one  or 
two  suggestions  for  the  coming  year, 
regarding  outings,  etc,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  will  be  finalised  at  our  next  meeting, 
and  some  definite  times  and  dates  can  be 
announced. 

As  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  St. 
Dunstaners,  Glynn,  the  chairman's  son-in- 
law,  was  able  to  get  the  dominoes  going  in 
full  swing,  and  quite  a  few  games  were 
played.  The  meeting  ended  about  6.30. 
Looking  ahead,  the  May  meeting  will  be 
held  on  May  9th,  and  all  are  welcome. 

Doug  Faulkner. 


Our  April  club  meeting  was  held  on  the  first 
Sunday  instead  of  the  2nd  Sunday,  on 
account  of  the  Easter  holiday.  There  was  a 
good  attendance.  We  also  held  a  very 
successful  Bring  &  Buy  Sale.  We  were  all 
very  pleased  to  see  Bruno  Tomporowski 
again  this  month,  and  all  hope  his  good 
friend  will  be  able  to  bring  him  as  often  as 
Bruno  is  able  to  come.  We  played  off  part  of 
the  Arthur  Pearson  Dominoes  Competition 
before  tea.  The  tea  was  put  on  by  the  ladies 
and  was  enjoyed  by  all;  we  showed  our 
thanks  in  the  usual  way. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  2nd 
Sunday  in  May,  when  we  hope  to  make 
final  arrangements  for  our  outing  in  June. 
Any  St.  Dunstaner  who  cares  to  come  along 
will  be  made  very  welcome,  and  there  is 
still  time  to  take  part  in  the  Domino  Compe- 
tition. The  meeting  starts  at  3pm  in  the 
Birmingham  United  Service  Club  Rooms  in 
Broad  Street,  Birmingham. 

Marjorie  Hordyniec. 
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NATIONAL  BRIDGE  DRIVE. 

The  National  Bridge  Drive  was  held  at 
Headquarters  on  Saturday,  27th  March.  We 
were  pleased  to  welcome  all  our  friends 
and  partners  and  succeeded  in  raising  six 
tables.  Our  newly  elected  National  Bridge 
Captain,  W.  Phillips,  directed  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  first  time. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 

1  R.  Armstrong  and  partner 

2  W.  Lethbridge  and  partner 

3  F.  Dickerson  and  partner 

4  R.  Fullard  and  partner. 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ian  Dickson, 
who  supplied  their  usual  services  and 
refreshments.  A  Committee  Meeting  was 
held  before  we  all  departed,  and  several 
points  were  raised,  discussed  and  settled. 

W.  Allen, 
Secretary. 

FAMILY  NEWS 

WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Bob  Cunningham  of  Saltdean,  who  was 
married  to  Pat  Tucker  at  Brighton  Registry 
Office  on  24th  March.  The  reception  was 
held  afterwards  in  Bristol. 

Mr.  Herbert  James  Habberfield  of  Neath,  on 
his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Mari  Morris  on  18th 
March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Homewood  of  Bury- 
St.-Edmunds,  on  the  marriage  of  their  son, 
Gary,  to  Christine  Leeder  on  14th 
November,  1981.  The  young  couple  have 
settled  in  Cromer. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Ray  Benson  of  Billingshurst,  on  the  birth 
of  his  fourth  grandchild,  Serefina  Rose,  to 
his  daughter,  Sharon,  and  her  husband 
Douglas  on  18th  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chatfield  of  Chichester,  on 
the  birth  of  a  second  grandchild,  Robert,  to 
their  daughter,  Jennifer,  and  her  husband 
on  3rd  March. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Edwards,  widow  of  Mr.  J. 
Edwards,  of  North  Cheam,  on  the  birth  of  a 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  chats  with  St.  Dunstaner 
Ray  Billings  during  her  visit  to  Hamilton,  New 
Zealand. 


grand-daughter,  Sophie  Jose,  to  her 
daughter,  Sally,  and  her  husband,  Robert 
Puliin,  on  2nd  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Newton  of  Oldham,  on  the 
birth  of  another  grandchild.  A  little  boy,  to  be 
named  Carl  William  Roy,  was  born  on  22nd 
March  to  their  daughter  Elaine  and  her 
husband. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Rose  Peacey  of  Saffron  Walden,  on  the 
birth  of  a  great  grandson,  Gareth,  to  her 
grand-daughter,  Bella,  and  her  husband, 
Robert,  on  the  2nd  March. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whitley  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  of 
Southampton,  on  the  birth  of  their  first 
great  grandchild,  Gemma  Elaine,  to  their 
grandson,  Steven,  and  his  wife,  Beverley, 
on  30th  March. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Boseley  of  Wallasey, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  27th  March. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  Hollamby,  of  Oldham,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  18th  April.  They  marked  the 
occasion  with  a  family  party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Pellington  of  Prestatyn, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  28th  March. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 


GOLDEN  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.J.  Nicholson  of  Beeston,  who 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  26th  March. 

DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lincoln  of  Wirral,  who 
celebrated  their  Diamond  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  19th  April. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Andrew,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton 
of  Manchester,  who,  at  the  age  of  21,  has 
obtained  a  position  as  Maths  Master  for  the 
Sixth  Form  at  a  comprehensive  school  in 
Alsager,  Cheshire.  Andrew  studied  at  York 
University. 

Mark  Sharpies,  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Taylor  of  Preston,  who,  at  the  age  of  10,  has 
been  awarded  his  Swimming  badge  for  two 
miles,  to  add  to  his  Junior  Life  Saving,  and 
Personal  Survival  Silver  Medal. 


A.S.  Corrin,  King's  Regiment  (Liverpool). 
Albert  Stephen  Corrin,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
passed  away  on  1 1th  March.  He  was  86  years  of 
age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  9  years. 
Mr.  Corrin  served  as  a  Private  in  the  King's  Regi- 
ment (Liverpool)  from  191 6  to  1918,  and  his  sight 
was  damaged  as  a  result  of  a  gunshot  wound 
whilst  on  active  service  at  St.  Quentin.  Upon 
returning  to  civilian  life,  he  went  into  partnership 
in  a  butchery  business,  in  which  he  looked  after 
the  management  side.  He  was  a  well-known  and 
well-respected  member  of  his  local  community. 
Mr  Corrin  was  a  widower,  and  our  sympathy  is 
extended  to  his  son  and  2  daughters. 


A.S.  Reeves,  Grenadier  Guards. 

Arthur  Stuart  Reeves  of  Bloxwich  passed  away 
on  13th  March,  at  the  age  of  63.  Mr.  Reeves  served 
as  a  Sgt.  in  the  Grenadier  Guards  from  1939  to 
1945  and  lost  an  eye  as  a  result  of  a  gunshot 
wound  in  Normandy,  but  after  his  discharge  from 
the  Army,  he  was  able  to  work  as  a  Wages  Clerk 
for  an  Engineering  Company.  With  the  failure  of 
his  remaining  vision,  he  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in 
June,  1981.  He  had  recently  spent  two  periods  at 
Ian  Fraser  House,  where  he  was  learning  Braille, 
typing,  cookery  and  handicrafts.  Mr.  Reeves  was  a 
widower,  and  our  sympathy  goes  to  his  brother, 
William,  and  all  friends  and  relatives. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mrs.  Patterson,  wife  of  Mr.  E.  Patterson  of 
Birkenhead,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Mr. 
Williams,  on  the  18th  March.  Mr.  Williams 
was  99  years  old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.C.  Pointon  of  Bexhill-on-Sea, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pointon's  mother, 
Susan,  on  12th  March.  She  was  93  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Alan  Reynolds  of  Shrewsbury,  whose 
mother  passed  away  on  17th  March. 

Mrs.  Brenda  Rea  of  Rottingdean,  on  the 
death  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Doris  Cameron  of 
Telford.  Mrs.  Cameron  passed  away  on 
22nd  March. 


R.  Sharp,  D.S.M.  Royal  Navy. 
Robert  Sharp  of  Girvan,  Ayrshire,  passed  away 
suddenly  on  9th  March.  He  was  60  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1969.  Mr. 
Sharp  served  as  a  Petty  Officer  in  the  Royal  Navy 
from  1940  to  1946.  He  was  wounded  at  Dieppe  in 
August,  1942,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  this  action 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Both  before  and  after  the  War,  Mr.  Sharp 
was  at  sea  as  an  in-shore  fisherman  and  at  one 
time  skippered  a  trawler.  With  the  failure  of  his 
sight,  he  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1969,  and 
after  a  period  of  training  at  Brighton,  was  able  to 
follow  employment  in  light  engineering  in  the 
South  of  England.  Due  to  failing  health,  Mr. 
Sharp  took  an  early  retirement  in  1980,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  and  his  wife  returned  to  their 
native  Ayrshire,  where  our  St.  Dunstaner 
enjoyed  working  in  his  garden  and  greenhouse. 
Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his  wife,  Isabella 
and  all  members  of  the  family. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 

Our  Forces  in  Action 

The  Argentinian  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands  dominates  our  thoughts  and 
at  the  time  I  write  this  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  befall  our  Forces  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

However,  I  know  that  all  St.  Dunstaners  will  join  me  in  expressing  our 
admiration  and  full  support  for  our  service  men  and  women  involved  and  in 
sending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  wives  and  relatives  of  any  who  become 
casualties. 

Golden  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  British  Limbless  Ex-Service  Men's 
Association 

On  the  23rd  April,  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  Service  of  Thanksgiving  to  mark 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the  British  Limbless  Ex-Service  Men's  Association  and  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  act  as  escort  for  Mr.  Robert  Young.  Surely  no  one 
could  better  represent  St.  Dunstaners  on  such  an  occasion  than  a  man  like 
Bob,  who  was  blinded  and  also  lost  an  arm  in  the  First  World  War,  but  joined 
our  staff  and  was  a  successful  speaker  for  many  years  and  was  also  an 
outstanding  sportsman. 

It  was  a  very  nice  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  attended  by  hundreds  of 
BLESMA  members  and  their  friends  and  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Alice,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Patron  of  the  Associa- 
tion. An  historical  note  printed  with  the  Order  of  Service  told  us  how  a  small 
group  of  limbless  ex-service  men  in  Glasgow  banded  together  soon  after  the 
First  World  War  and  their  Association  grew  into  the  famous  BLESMA  of 
today.  The  Organisation  works  unceasingly  for  those  who  lost  limbs  in  both 
World  Wars  and  other  conflicts  and  provides  many  forms  of  help  and 
support,  from  residential  homes  to  research  and  sporting  activities.  It  was 
indeed  an  occasion  for  thanksgiving. 

On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  I  congratulate  all  ourfriends  in  BLESMAon  their 
Golden  Jubilee  and  wish  them  every  success  and  good  fortune  in  the  future. 

Links  with  Australia 

Mr.  Eric  Boulter,  who  is  a  St.  Dunstanerand  member  of  our  Council,  and  is  so 
well  known  for  his  work  in  blind  welfare  all  over  the  world,  recently  visited 
Melbourne.  He  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Honorary  Officers  of  the 
World  Council  forthe  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  of  which  he  is  a  Past  President.  He 
also  attended  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Australian  National  Council  of 
and  for  the  Blind  and  he  and  his  wife  were  delighted  to  give  a  lunch  for  St. 
Dunstaners  in  the  Melbourne  area  and  further  afield  in  Victoria. 
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Eric  Boulter  with  our  Chairman  and  our  President,  Sir  Michael 
Ansel  I. 

This  reunion  was  organised  by  Mr.  Bill  Gray, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Victorian  Blinded 
Soldiers'  Association,  and  there  were  thirty-seven 
guests,  including  wives  and  escorts.  Everyone 
was  particularly  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Pat  Longden's 
widow,  Joy,  who  escorted  their  distinguished 
oldest  member,  Mr.  Foster  McConnell,  who  has 
turned  90  and  was  in  excellent  shape  and  high 
good  humour. 

Eric  Boulter  tells  us  that  "many  members 
recalled  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  their  stay  at 
Ovingdean  and  other  visits  to  Britain.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  bond  of  affection  between  St. 
Dunstaners  in  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom 
remained  as  firm  as  ever''.  He  extended  warm 
greetings  from  all  of  us  to  our  Australian  friends 
and  he  and  Mary  look  back  on  the  Melbourne 
lunch  as  one  of  the  outstanding  highlights  of  their 
travels  abroad.  ,0n  garnett-orme 


BRAILLE  BOOKS  REQUIRED 
FOR  IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 

Phil  Duffee  is  currently  re- 
organising the  Braille  library. 
He  would  greatly  appreciate 
any  books  no  longer  required 
by  individuals.  They  should 
preferably  be  novels  of  no 
more  than  four  volumes. 
Remember,  Braille  material 
goes  post-free. 

VICTORY  OVER  BLINDNESS 

St.  Dunstaner  Jimmy  Ellis, 
who  lives  in  South  Africa,  has 
been  trying  to  obtain  a  copy 


of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  book, 
'Victory  over  Blindness'.  If 
any  St.  Dunstaner  has  a  copy 
he  or  she  would  be  willing  to 
part  with,  please  get  in  touch 
with  the  Review  office  at 
Headquarters. 

IN  TOUCH  HANDBOOK 

The  B.B.C.  Handbook,  "In 
Touch",  3rd  Edition,  is  now 
available  on  Cassette.  For 
details,  please  send  a  stam- 
ped addressed  envelope  to: 
C.  Cadwell  Esq.,  48  Fairfax 
Road,  Grange  Estate, 
Farnborough,  Hants. 
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Dr.  ANTHONY  de  SILVA,  O.B.E. 


The  sudden  death  on  Easter  Sunday  of  Dr. 
Anthony  de  Silva  was  a  shock  to  all  who  knew 
him. 

Qualifying  in  medicine  in  1946  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  he  was  to  lose  his  sight  only  six 
years  later,  but  after  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion at  the  R.N.I.B.'s  Torquay  Centre,  he  was 
appointed  Admissions  Oficer  with  the 
Hospital  Services  in  London,  a  post  he  occu- 
pied with  distinction  for  29  years. 

Dr.  de  Silva  was  a  member  of  the 
R.N.I.B.'s  Executive  Council  for  23  years,  and 
a  Chairman  of  its  committees,  but  his  inter- 
ests extended  to  rehabilitation,  housing  and 
the  training  of  blind  youth.  He  was  a  past 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  and  an  enthusiastic  guide  dog 
owner,  and  had  official  links  with  the 
Association.  He  was  a  protagonist  for  the 
long  cane  technique  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Mobility  Centre's  Committee  in 
Birmingham. 

Climbing  was  one  of  the  pastimes  he 
enjoyed,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  Milton  Mountaineers. 

At  the  Funeral  Service,  held  at  St.  Peter's, 

Kidbrook,  S.E.3,  on  April  20th,  St.  Dunstan's 

was  represented   by   Mr.   Richard   Dufton, 

who  also  represented  the  National  Mobility 

Centre.  A  large  congregation  joined  Mrs.  de 

Silva,  their  two  daughters  and  son  (also  a 

Doctor),  to  pay  their  respects  and  to  give 

thanks  for  the  life  of  Dr.  de  Silva  and  his 

dedicated  service  to  the  community  and  to 

the  blind  world. 

Richard  Dufton 

FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN'S  POSTBAG 

Letter  from  Agnes  Stickings,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand 

I  write  to  you  on  behalf  of  my  brother, 
Andrew  Luke,  who  wishes  to  thank  you  and 
St.  Dunstan's  for  your  kindness  and 
generosity.  He  has  very  little  sight,  having 
lost  one  eye  a  few  years  ago  and  the  other 
deteriorating  badly.  He  is  a  bachelor  and  will 
be  70  years  old  in  June. 

He  left  N.Z.  with  the  2nd  Echelon  in  1940, 
and  was  for  a  time  at  Aldershot.  He  then 
went  through  the  Greece  Campaign,  and 
was  later  captured  on  Crete  and  sent  to 
Stalag  8B  in  Germany.  He  was  repatriated  in 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  1944  under  the 
Geneva  Convention.  He  had  the  misfortune 


to  be  in  an  explosion  of  a  primus  lamp  in 
Maadi  Camp  while  awaiting  transport  home 
to  N.Z.  He  suffered  severe  burns,  and  was 
eventually  brought  home  by  Hospital 
Ship.  .  .  He  really  has  had  a  stormy  passage, 
but  all  that  has  in  no  way  deterred  him  from 
living  a  busy  and  useful  life.  He  has  wonder- 
ful friends  and  neighbours,  and  I  live  just 
round  the  corner. 

He  lives  in  the  family  home  and  hasthree- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  beautiful  garden 
which  he  loves  and  tends.  He  keeps  his 
home  very  nice,  with  little  help,  and  his  gar- 
den is  a  showpiece. 

I,  too,  join  him  in  expressing  gratitude  to 
you  and  St.  Dunstan's.  N.Z.  St.  Dunstan's, 
based  in  Auckland,  have  been  very  kind,  as 
has  our  "Fernwood"  Blind  Institute,  where 
Colin  Fisk  and  his  staff  go  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  duty  in  their  care. 

I  hope  you  are  getting  past  the  worst  of 
your  severe  winter! 

CORRECTION  TO  ARCHERY  ARTICLE  IN 
THE  APRIL  REVIEW 

Inadvertently,  Doug  Howard  was  listed  as  a 
Partially  Sighted  man,  whereas,  of  course,  he 
is  in  the  TB  category.  I  apologise  for  this 
mistake  and  any  upset  it  may  have  caused. 
The  medal  position  will  be  sorted  out  at  the 
June  shoot. 

As  a  club,  we  hope  to  avoid  such  errors  in 
future,  by  introducing  an  identity  card  sys- 
tem such  as  is  already  in  operation  in  the 
Bowls  club.  This  card  will  carry  a  man's  pic- 
ture and  his  visual  status  as  certified  by  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  The  purpose  of  the 
card  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  showing  the 
officials  of  any  club  or  outside  shoot  the 
official  status  of  the  individual  concerned. 
This  will  be  especially  useful  when  com- 
peting with  other  disabled  persons. 

Any  club  member  who  has  not  yet  sent 
me  two  passport-type  photos  is  advised  to 
do  so  in  order  to  speed  up  the  issue  of  the 
identity  card. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  the  people  who  helped  us  to  have  a 
grand  time  in  February,  especially  Phil  Van 
Buren,  Ted  Bradford,  Laurie  Austin  and  the 
Care  Assistants  and  Drivers  who  supported 
us  so  well.  A  big  'thank  you'  must  also  go  to 
Dr.  Stilwell  for  his  valuable  help  in  making 
all  the  arrangements,  and  to  the  office  staff 
who  helped  me  with  the  typing  and  copying 
of  the  programme. 

Phil  Duffee 


A  Moment  to  Spare  -with  Syd  Scroggie 


GOODBYE,  TODAY 


If  you  have  a  fancy  for  disappearing  without 
trace,  getting  murdered  on  an  official  basis, 
or  being  put  to  the  torture,  then  you  have 
been  born  into  a  world  well-constituted  to 
meet  your  requirements.  Many  are  the 
countries  where  these  amenities  are  on 
offer,  and  in  fact,  in  contrast  to  so  many 
other  things,  this  is  an  expanding  market.  St. 
Dunstaners  of  my  age,  about  sixty,  were 
born  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  a  bit 
disappointing  in  this  respect.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  law  and  order,  the  interna- 
tional set-up  was  reasonably  stable,  and 
there  were  even  moral  pressures  within 
countries,  hostile  to  the  abuse  of  power, 
careful  of  individual  rights,  as  against  the 
requirements  of  Government.  We  lived  in 
safer  times,  and  those  with  masochistic  ten- 
dencies had  to  go  to  quite  inordinate  lengths 
to  get  official  co-operation.  In  the  dangerous 
world  of  today,  which  millions  died  to 
secure,  we  cannot  open  a  newspaper  or 
hear  a  news  bulletin  without  realising  how 
easy  it  is  fully  to  exploit  what  lust  we  may 
have  for  self-destruction.  Not  the  meek,  but 
the  masochistic  have  inherited  the  earth  and 


in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  there  are  official 
bodies  eager  to  further  their  needs.  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  not  to  want  to  dis- 
appear without  trace;  the  prospect  of  being 
murdered,  especially  by  state  decree,  has 
little  appeal  for  me;  and,  where  torture  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  that  I  should  assist  in  fasten- 
ing the  electrodes  or  present  my  fingers  for 
the  bamboo  skewers.  I  share  the  opinion  of 
Louis  Armstrong  that  we  live  in  a  wonderful 
world,  in  some  vestiges  of  it,  anyway,  and 
would  seekto  enjoy  it  in  so  far  as  an  obsolete 
specimen  of  European  man  may.  Here  in 
Dundee  there  is  music  at  the  Bonar  Hall, 
volumes  abound  in  the  Reference  Library, 
works  of  art  in  the  Albert  Institute  nearby; 
there  is  conversation  with  friends,  civilized 
conviviality,  and  Radio  3  is  available  at  the 
touch  of  a  button.  Besides,  are  there  not 
dawns  and  sunsets,  birds  in  the  bushes, 
flowers  in  the  borders,  the  whole  range  of 
uncorrupted  nature  for  ears  that  can  hear, 
eyes  that  can  see?  There  is  a  time  for  the 
ivory  tower,  Plato  tells  us,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  in  a  world  given  over  to  the  rule 
of  Yahoos,  the  erroneous,  the  psycho- 
pathological,  the  irrremediably  manic,  that 
time  has  now  come. 


ISRAEL -MAY  1983 

The  outline  details  of  thistrip  are  asfollows: 
Depart  from  Heathrow,  Saturday,  21st  May, 
1983,  returning  Saturday,  4th  June.  The 
itinerary  will  include  5  nights  in  Jerusalem 
with  visits  to  the  Old  and  New  City; 
Bethlehem;  Dead  Sea  and  Massada; 
Possible  audience  with  the  President;  9 
nights  in  Netanyia,  which  is  on  the  coast  just 
North  of  Tel  Aviv.  From  here  there  will  be 
trips  to  Nazareth;  Lake  Tiberias;  Caesarea; 
Port  of  Acco;  an  Israeli  Air  Base;  parachute 
school  and  Naval  Base;  a  centre  for  the 
Israeli  War  Veterans;  reception  at  the  British 
Embassy.  There  will  be  several  free  days 
during  the  fortnight.  The  cost  to  cover 
flights,  hotels  at  half  board,  excursions  and 
insurance,  will  be  approximately  £420  per 
person.  Anyone  interested,  other  than  those 
people  who  have  already  been  in  contact, 
should  write  to  me,  or  telephone  soon  at  HQ. 

Ray  Hazan 


ROYAL  FLYING  CORPS  REUNION 

by  Jimmy  Wright 

On  Wednesday,  5th  May,  Bill  Harris,  M.B.E., 
invited  me  to  be  his  guest  at  the  Annual 
Reunion  Luncheon  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  Wireless  Operators  Old 
Comrades  Association.  The  luncheon  was 
arranged  by  Bill,  and  took  place  in  the  Griffin 
Rooms  of  London  Transport's  Club  in  South 
Kensington,  where  he  is  a  member,  as  a 
former  employee  of  L.P.T.B.  In  fact,  Bill  men- 
tioned on  Tuesday  that  he  first  started  work 
in  1914,  in  the  days  of  the  horse  drawn 
trams,  which  were  run  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

Twenty-three  members  of  this  illustrious 
group,  more  than  a  third  of  those  known  to 
exist  in  the  U.K.,  were  present,  including  two 
who  actually  joined  up  in  the  R.F.C.  on  the 
same  day,  and  later  served  with  the  same 
unit  in  France.  In  those  days,  wireless  was 
not  as  we  know  it  today  -  it  wasn't  possible 
to  communicate  from  the  ground  to  the 


ROYAL  FLYING  CORPS  REUNION  contd. 
flyer;  marking  out  with  signs  on  the  ground 
was  the  best  that  could  be  done  to  guide  a 
pilot.  The  Morse  Code  was  the  only  means 
of  wireless  telegraphy  between  the  R.F.C. 
wireless  types  on  the  ground  and  the  army 
chaps. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Association  is  ninety 
year  old  Eddie  Woolley,  still  remarkably 
alert  despite  being  stone  deaf  in  one  ear  as  a 
result  of  his  wartime  injuries;  he  had 
travelled  some  considerable  distance,  as  did 
many  of  the  other  members,  in  order  to  be 
together  for  this  special  annual  occasion 
and  to  mark  their  respect  for  their  wartime 
comrades  who  never  returned  from  battle. 

It  was  altogether  a  splendid  event,  an 
excellent  lunch,  and  obviously  enjoyed 
immensely  by  everyone  present,  and  all 
thanks  to  Bill,  as  organiser  of  these 
Reunions. 

BARBICAN  CENTRE 

by  Jimmy  Wright 

Asa  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Registered  Charity,  Disablement  in  the 
City,  I  represent  visually  handicapped  resi- 
dents of  the  City  of  London. 

On  30th  April,  on  behalf  of  D.I.C.,  I  was 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  new 
Barbican  Arts  Centre,  in  the  company  of 
others,  some  of  whom  were  able-bodied 
members  of  organisations  concerned  with 
the  care  of  disabled  people,  as  well  as 
several  who  had  differing  disabilities. 

One  severely  physically  handicapped  lady 
was  confined  to  a  wheelchair.  The  object  of 
the  exercise  was  to  ascertain  what  precise 
special  facilities  had  been  provided  for  dis- 
abled people  during  the  construction  of  the 
building.  The  building  is  not  fully  in  com- 
mission, and  we  still  have  certain  reserva- 
tions aboutthe  adequacy  of  (a)  sign  posting; 

(b)  the  rise  and  fall  platform  in  the  theatre; 

(c)  the  provisions  of  adequate  information 
written  or  tactile,  in  the  way  of  a  guide  which 
will  inform  disabled  people  where  the  facili- 
ties are  placed. 

Access  is  best  made  from  Silk  Street  and 
Level  3  has  the  best  access  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  are  confined  to  wheel- 
chairs. Unfortunately,  most  doors  are  heavy 
and  hard  to  push  for  those  who  are  on 
crutches;  however,  there  would  seem  to  be 
plenty  of  help  from  staff.  The  reason  the 
doors  are  difficult  is  because  they  are  on 


self-return  springs,  for  fire  precaution 
reasons.  There  is  ample  accommodation  for 
wheelchairs  in  the  theatre,  hall,  pit,  and 
cinemas,  so  that  the  person  in  a  wheelchair 
can  be  with  his  or  her  escort.  People  in 
wheelchairs  must  be  escorted,  although 
visually  handicapped  people  can  go  alone, 
or  with  their  guide  dogs,  and  there  are  staff 
available  to  look  after  the  guide  dogs  in  a 
special  room.  We  have  suggested  tactile 
numerals  close  to  the  press  buttons  operat- 
ing the  four  lifts  on  each  of  the  levels.  There 
is  an  excellent  library  with  plenty  of  space  to 
manoeuvre  wheelchairs  which  also  applies 
in  the  restaurant  on  the  main  level,  No.  7;  on 
level  5  there  is  a  cafe,  including  a  terrace. 

As  a  group,  we  shall  make  a  return  visit  in 
about  three  months'  time  to  assess  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  3650 

The  Pic-nic  &  Suchlike  Pandemonium 

by  Gerald  Durrell 
Read  by  George  Hagan 
Reading  Time  7V2  hours 
This  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  set  in 
differing  localities,  different  countries  even, 
but  apart  from  a  total  absence  of  animals 
(flourishing  or  endangered)  they  all  have 
one  thing  in  common  -the  Durrell  magic. 
They  range  from  the  very  funny  to  the 
hilarious   and   outrageous.   Durrell   has  a 
genius     (almost    Wodehouse-ian     some- 
times) for  the  comic  situation  and  here  he 
exploits  it  to  the  full. 

The  first  tale  concerns  a  celebratory  pic- 
nic "organised"  by  his  mother  to  mark  the 
return  of  brother  Lawrence  after  a  ten-year 
absence.  Everything  which  can  go  wrong 
with  a  pic-nic  does  go  wrong  -  with  a 
vengeance!  Each  new  catastrophe  is 
accompanied  by  the  acid  comments  of 
"Larry",  who  didn't  want  to  go  on  the  pic- 
nic in  the  first  place  and  is  in  consequence 
even  more  caustic  and  difficult  than 
normal... 

After     this     masterpiece     the     rest     is 
compulsive  reading.  The  final  tale  in  this 
enchanting    book    is    the    famous    "The 
Michelin  Man". 
A  gem  of  a  book. 


Eileen  Williams  with  Dr.  O'Hara. 


Easter  at  Ian  Fraser  House 


The  Easter  Programme  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
started  on  Good  Friday  with  a  special  Ser- 
vice conducted  by  the  Rev.  Meek  in  the 
Chapel  at  9.30  a.m.  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
coach  load  of  St.  Dunstaners  and  escorts 
drove  to  the  Dixieland  Restaurant  at  East- 
bourne for  an  enjoyable  afternoon,  includ- 
ing tea. 

On  Saturday  a  group  of  racing  enthusiasts 
enjoyed  a  day  at  Plumpton  Races. 

An  Easter  Sunday  service  was  held  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Rottingdean  and  a  Communion 
Service  was  held  in  the  Chapel  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  for  other  denominations.  This  service 
was  again  conducted  by  our  Padre. 

That  evening,  we  were  again  entertained 
by  the  large  band  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
Association  conducted  by  Mr.  Harry  Ottway. 
As  always  the  band  gave  a  most  enjoyable 
performance. 

On  Easter  Monday  we  had  our  Easter 
Dance  with  Bar  and  Buffet  in  the  Lounge.  We 
were  pleased  to  have  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O'Hara  as 
our  guests  and  they  kindly  judged  the  Easter 
Bonnet  Parade. 

The  standard  of  hats  exhibited  was  again 
extremely  high  and  the  judges  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  final  choice. 


Dr.  O'Hara  felt  that  three  of  the  ladies 
should  have  prizes  for  attractiveness  and 
inventiveness  - 

Elsie  Aldred  had  a  delightful  creation 
made  up  of  various  spring  flowers 
Eileen  Williams  had  a  most  attractive 
hat  covered  in  peach  blossom 
Barbara  Bell  had  a  silver  coronet  from 
which  sprang  daffodils 
The  male  prize  winners  were  Alf  Waters 
with  a  hat  entitled  "Easter  Produce".  This 
was  made  of  various  gardening  items  such 
as  a  flower  pot,  gardening  hose,  packets  of 
seeds,  etc.  Charlie  Pilgrim  with  a  creation 
entitled    "Eggsquisite"     produced    a     hat 
covered  with  decorated  egg  shells  and  Stan 
Grimsey  from  Pearson  House  looked  very 
fine  in  a  hat  entitled  "Over  the  Rainbow" 
being  a  bonnet  decorated  with  the  rainbow 
colours. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  prizes, 
Eileen  Williams  thanked  Mrs.  O'Hara  and 
her  husband  and  made  a  presentation  of  a 
basket  of  flowers  to  Mrs.  O'Hara. 

A  most  enjoyable  evening  was  had  by  all 
those  who  attended,  even  Harold 
Williamson,  whose  hat,  composed  in  part  of 
an  inflated  balloon,  unfortunately  burst  dur- 
ing the  prizegiving! 


REUNIONS 

MANCHESTER,  22nd  APRIL 

37  St.  Dunstaners  gathered  at  the  Midland 
Hotel  for  the  Manchester  Reunion.  Of  this 
total,  5  were  from  the  1st  World  War.  Their 
attendance  was  a  magnificent  effort  on  their 
part. 

Although  a  Yorkshireman,  Mr.  Garnett- 
Orme,  who  chaired  the  Reunion,  was  not 
embarrassed  at  being  in  Lancashire:  "The 
name  Garnett  isa  common  one  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  name  Orme  is  not  unknown  in 
Lancashire."  He  extended  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  three  St.  Dunstaners  attending  their 
first  reunion  -  Mr.  Blacklock  of  High 
Greaves,  Mr.  Bumby  of  Manchester,  and 
Father  Tierney  of  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  continued,  "The 
thoughts  that  will  be  uppermost  in  our 
minds,  will  be  those  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
We  all  hope  and  pray  for  a  peaceful, 
diplomatic  solution.  However,  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  should  the  worst  happen,  our 
armed  forces  in  all  the  Services  will  show 
the  same  skill,  courage  and  determination 
that  you  all  showed  during  your  service 
days.  One  assurance  I  can  give  you,  isthatall 
of  us  at  St.  Dunstan's  are  well  aware  of  our 
responsibilities.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  train  and  help 
any  new  St.  Dunstaner  who,  sadly,  may  join 
our  family." 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  referred  to  the  success 
of  the  Open  Days  held  in  Brighton  last  year, 
and  announced  that  they  would  be  repeated 
on  the  6th  and  7th  July  this  year,  circum- 
stances permitting.  In  mentioning  the  toy- 
making  course  at  HQ,  he  described  how 
many  of  the  wives  were  becoming  as  pro- 
ficient as  their  husbands  at  carpentry.  "This 
leads  me  on  to  think  what  wonderful  wives 
and  helpers  we  have.  We  owe  them  so 
much."  The  Chairman  concluded  by  thank- 
ing, on  behalf  of  all  present,  the  organisers 
of  the  Reunion,  Miss  Broughton  and  Mrs. 
Henderson. 

Mr.  Norman  Kershaw,  responding  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners,  re-emphasised  the 
Chairman's  remarks,  by  saying  how  grateful 
everybody  was  to  the  welfare  visitors  who 
continued  their  visits  despite  the  very  bad 
winter.  He  thanked  them,  the  members  of 
Council,  and  all  the  staff. 

The  afternoon  concluded  in  the  usual 
manner  with  dancing,  a  raffle  and  tea. 


Dancing  at  the  Manchester  Reunion. 


LIVERPOOL,  24th  APRIL 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan,  C.B.,  C.B.E., 
D.F.C.,  who  presided  at  the  Reunion,  started 
by  telling  the  tale  about  a  Mr.  Hetherington 
who  was  arrested  in  January,  1797.  He  was 
charged  with  'Appearing  in  a  public  high- 
way and  wearing  upon  his  head  a  tall  struc- 
ture having  a  shining  lustre,  and  calculated 
to  frighten  timid  people'.  He  was  fined  £50. 
His  crime?  -  The  very  first  public  wearing  of 
a  top  hat.  "You  could  say  that  was  proof  that 
you  really  ought  not  to  be  too  far  ahead  of 
your  time!  But  what  a  good  thing  for  St. 
Dunstan's  that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  was 
ahead  of  his  time." 

In  welcoming  the  31  St.  Dunstaners 
present,  the  Air  Vice-Marshal  made  a  special 
mention  of  Mr.  Alf  Lincoln,  the  only  1st 
World  War  St.  Dunstaner  present,  and  his 
wife.  Less  than  a  week  before,  they  had 
celebrated  their  diamond  wedding  anni- 
versary. He  also  welcomed  the  three  women 
St.  Dunstaners,  Elsie  Aldred,  Vi  Delaney  and 
Sadie  Stokes. 

To  most  people,  he  continued,  the  word 
St.  Dunstan's  was  synonymous  with  the 
word  inspiration.  This  was  part  of  the 
message  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  and,  in  turn, 


St.  Dunstaners  helped  inspire  others  with 
the  sense  of  independance.  The  word 
inspiration  sprang  to  mind  in  another  way. 
"There  is  much  about  this  world  that  is 
rough,  tough  and  materialistic.  Fortunately, 
man  still  retains  some  noble  aspirations,  not 
the  least  amongst  these  being  the  achieve- 
ments of  individual  St.  Dunstaners  and  their 
marvellous  wives." 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan  concluded  by 
wishing  a  happy  birthday  to  Jack  Beattie, 
and  a  happy  wedding  anniversary  to  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Charlie  Hague.  But  before  that,  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  gathering,  he  'sent  our  hearts' 
out  to  those  on  duty  on  behalf  of  their  coun- 
try in  the  South  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Taylor,  replying  for  St.  Dunstaners, 
said  it  would  be  remiss  of  him  if  he  said 
'Thank  You'  for  today  only.  There  were  all 
the  other  days  of  the  year  which  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  inspiration  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  "I  feel  that  to  the  word  inspira- 


tion, we  should  add  security,  for  St. 
Dunstan's  has  been  our  security  over  many 
years."  Mr.  Taylor  concluded  with  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  all  St.  Dunstaners  for  their 
inspiration,  and  the  hotel  staff.  Vi  Delaney 
presented  a  bouquet  to  Mrs.  Colahan,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  organised  by  Mrs. 
Henderson  continued. 

The  afternoon  turned  the  Air  Vice- 
Marshal's  reference  to  inspiration  into  real- 
ity, and  realised  the  aim  of  the  Reunions  - 
contact,  on  a  personal'  basis,  between  St. 
Dunstaners  and  staff.  One  could  only  draw 
inspiration  from  a  conversation  with  83- 
year-old  Alf  Lincoln.  His  charm  and  quiet 
politeness  are  captivating.  One  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  his  active  mind,  his  Braille 
reading  and  his  continued  interest  in  the 
world  of  communications,  in  which  he 
worked  for  45  years.  Mrs.  Lincoln  derives 
much  pleasure  from  painting.  Long  may  St. 
Dunstaners  continue  to  support  each  other. 


BRIGHTON,  7th  May 


It  was  an  animated  group  of  over  200  people 
who  gathered  at  the  Bedford  Hotel  for  the 
Brighton  Reunion.  Of  this  group,  12  were 
from  the  1  st  War,  69  from  the  2nd  and  8  from 
post-war. 

Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Morris,  K.C.B., 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.  presiding,  re- 
emphasized  the  importance  both  St. 
Dunstan's  and  St.  Dunstaners  attached  to 
these  occasions  -  the  opportunity  to  meet 
old  friends  and  make  new  ones.  He  wel- 
comed old  friends,  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Brighton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre,  Matron 
Blackford  and  Matron  Hallett,  Commander 
Fawcett  and  Dr.  John  O'Hara. 

Sir  Douglas  was  encouraged,  when  look- 
ing through  the  list  of  those  present,  to  see 
how  many  were  busy  in  their  retirement.  He 
underlined  the  importance  of  keeping 
occupied. 

Again,  it  was  repeated  that  St.  Dunstan's 
was  fully  prepared  to  meet  its  obligations 
towards  any  victims  of  the  Falklands  crisis. 
The  hope  that  it  would  not  come  to  a  fight 
was  applauded  by  all.  Sir  Douglas  ended  by 
hoping  the  Council  would  see  everyone 
back  in  a  year's  time. 

The  Mayor  of  Brighton,  Councillor 
Wakefield,  responded  by  thanking  St. 
Dunstan's  for  the  hospitality  extended  to 
himself  and  the  Mayoress.  He  told  the 
gathering  about  how,  as  Chairman  of  the 


Planning  Committee  some  years  ago,  as  a 
result  of  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Lord  Fraser,  he  was  able  to  help  Ovingdean. 
The  erecting  of  an  illuminated  name  board 
had  been  refused,  as  it  'might  distract 
drivers  on  the  coast  road'.  Now,  every  time 
he  passed  the  illuminated  fascia  board,  it 
gave  him  a  pleasant  reminder  of  something 
he  had  been  able  to  do  for  the  organisation. 
The  Mayor  was  relinquishing  his  post  in  a 
fortnight's  time. 

Birthday 

In  introducing  Mr.  Hobson,  responding  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  reunion  was  being  held  on  his  65th 
birthday.  Mr.  Hobson  started  by  thanking 
Miss  Stuart  and  Miss  Blebta  for  organising 
the  day.  He  continued,  "I  have  been  thinking 
quite  a  lot  about  the  Falklands  this  past 
week.  I  have  had  fantastic  treatment,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  for  the  past  40  years.  There  is 
not  an  organisation  in  the  world  that  can 
look  after  its  members  like  they  do  at  St. 
Dunstan's.  All  I  can  say  is,  Thank  God  they 
can  carry  on  their  good  works."  He  sat  down 
to  loud  applause. 

The  noise  during  the  speeches  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  music  of  the  band 
which  accompanied  numerous  dancing 
couples,  and  the  sound  of  chatter  and  cheer 
as  of  people  enjoying  themselves. 


Don  and  Sharon  Planner. 


WAYS  OF  LIFE  No.  44 

LIVE  NOW  -Don  Planner 


Talking  to  Ray  Hazan 
Pictures:  Prue  Williams 

"I  had  learned  to  cope  with  my  blindness.  I 
had  a  job.  What  I  had  seen  of  St.  Dunstan's 
did  not  impress  me.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
need  to  become  a  St.  Dunstaner." 

Shocking  words,  if  not  blasphemy,  to 
those  who  have  been  with  the  organisation 
for  several  decades.  But  13  years  of  service 
life,  and  the  nature  of  his  work,  have  trained 
Don  Planner  to  be  resourceful  and  indepen- 
dent. The  fact  that  an  accident  had  nearly 
cost  Don  his  life,  let  alone  his  sight,  bears 
further  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  man. 

Don  admits  to  being  an  extrovert,  and  to 
having  a  persuasive  manner.  But,  beneath 
this  exterior  lies  a  quiet  determination,  as 
his  several  exploits  witness.  Don  was  born 
in  October  1947  and  spent  hischildhood  and 
school  days  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  Being 
very  determined  to  join  the  Army  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  gain  an  apprenticeship,  Don 
commenced     at     the     Army     Apprentice 


College,  Arborfield,  in  January  1964.  For  3 
years,  Don  was  taught  the  skills  of  a  vehicle 
mechanic  and  engine  fitter.  The  Junior 
Army  offers  a  wide  range  of  sports  and  hob- 
bies, and  it  was  cycling  that  caught  Don's 
fancy.  He  represented  the  College,  and  then 
the  British  Army  against  NATO  forces,  in 
Paris,  1966.  He  was  married  to  his  wife, 
Sharon,  in  December  of  that  year. 

Wearing  the  cap  badge  of  the  Royal 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  Don 
joined  his  first  unit,  an  Engineer  Regt.  based 
in  Maidstone.  But  Kent  was  to  be  a  very 
temporary  home,  his  unit  being  posted 
twice  to  Gibraltar  and  once  to  Kenya.  In  the 
latter  country,  they  spent  6  months  building 
130  miles  of  road.  "It's  a  fantastic  country, 
and  one  I  would  love  to  visit  again."  In 
Gibraltar,  one  of  Don's  jobs  was  to  assist  in 
the  building  of  a  sports  stadium.  Another 
was  to  take  the  ferry,  the  Mons  Calpe,  to 
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Tangier  once  a  fortnight,  where  he  had  to 
inspect,  service  and  repair  two  Landrovers 
used  in  adventure  training  jaunts  across  the 
Atlas  Mountains. 

Don  went  on  to  see  service  in  Osnabruck 
and  West  Berlin.  From  here  he  went  skiing 
with  the  2nd  Bn.,  The  Coldstream  Guards, 
and  was  in  the  Tug  of  War  team  for  the  3rd 
Bn.,  The  Greenjackets. 

Explosion 

On  15th  June,  1975,  Don's  army  career 
came  to  an  abrupt  end.  He  was  carrying  out 
a  conversion  on  a  fuel  storage  tank.  As  so 
frequently  happens,  the  impossible  occurs, 
and  the  tank  got  through  the  system  without 
being  cleansed.  As  Don  applied  a  welding 
torch,  the  fumes  ignited,  ".  .  .and  that  was 
the  last  I  remembered  until  I  awoke  from  a 
coma,  10  or  11  days  later".  Don  spent  4 
months  in  a  German  hospital  while  they 
repaired  a  fractured  skull,  broken  jaw  bones 
and  haemorrhages.  As  a  result  of  the  explo- 
sion, Don  has  now  lost  most  of  his  sight,  his 
sense  of  smell,  most  of  his  sense  of  taste  and 
some  hearing  in  one  ear.  He  admitted  to 
these  handicaps  reluctantly,  and  recalled 
the  date  of  the  accident  with  difficulty  -  a 
healthy  sign,  surely,  of  how  much  the  past  is 
behind  him. 

"I  thought  life  was  finished.  Because  you 
have  never  been  through  anything  so  trau- 
matic before,  you  simply  don't  know  what 
life  has  in  store.  My  sons,  Stuart  and  Daniel, 
were  8  and  4  at  the  time.  I  do  remember 
Daniel  saying  'doesn't  dad  look  horrible,  just 
like  Frankenstein!'  He  was  right  -  I  had  a 
shaven  head,  174  stitches,  and  a  wired-up 
jaw."  A  staff  car  was  provided  to  take 
Sharon  to  the  hospital,  and  her  visits  and 
support  were  obviously  a  great  morale 
boost. 

Training 

Don  returned  to  the  UK  in  October  1975 
and  in  February  of  the  following  year,  star- 
ted training  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  Although 
Don  was  officially  classed  as  'border-line', 
he  had  very  little  sight,  and  his  training  was 
geared  to  a  totally  blind  person:  Braille,  long 
cane,  typing,  and,  of  course,  as  a  mechanic, 
quite  some  time  in  the  workshops,  learning 
to  adapt  to  familiar  machinery,  as  a  blind 
person.  Just  prior  to  Brighton,  Don  and  his 
family  had  moved  to  Kemsley,  just  outside 


At  archery  practice. 


Sittingbourne;  thus,  Don  was  once  more  a 
Man  of  Kent. 


Without  Work 

There  followed  a  depressing  6  months 
without  work.  Many  will  have  no  doubt 
experienced  the  same  frustrations  of  adapt- 
ing to  a  new  and  seemingly  inactive  life  as  a 
blind  person,  unable  to  give  vent  to  one's 
pent-up  energy  -  and  the  sheer  boredom  of 
inactivity.  But  eventually,  Don  found  work 
with  a  local  firm  as  a  machine  operator.  "The 
work  consisted  of  milling  and  grinding  cast- 
iron  -  a  dusty,  dirty  job.  Standing  for  8  or  9 
hours  at  a  machine  -  the  job  became  purely 
a  reflex  action,  with  the  mind  in  a  trance.  I 
stuck  it  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  then 
found  a  job  elsewhere  as  an  assembly 
fitter."  The  work  involved  reconditioning 
starter- motors,  dynamos  and  alternators. 
This  job  also  lasted  two  and  a  half  years, 
until  August  last  year,  when  Don  was  made 
redundant. 

During  his  time  at  work,  what  little  sight 
Don  had  deteriorated  even  more,  so  that  he 
was  accepted  onto  full  benefits  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1981.  Once  more,  the  machinery  of 
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Sport  and  Leisure 


Throwing  the  discus. 

Ian  Fraser  House  swung  into  action  to  help 
find  a  new  area  of  employment  for  his  skills. 
Engraving  was  considered,  and,  in  co- 
operation with  John  Brown,  a  system  was 
devised  for  setting  up  each  job  dead  centre, 
prior  to  engraving.  But  it  was  decided  that 
Don's  area  would  not  provide  sufficient 
work  and  so,  earlier  this  year,  Don  returned 
to  IFH  to  train  for  telephony.  Mrs.  Purchard 
of  British  Telecom  trained  Don  on  St.  Dun- 
stan's  own  switchboard.  It  is  now  deemed 
not  necessary  to  learn  shorthand  Braille.  As 
Don  learned,  during  part  of  his  training  on  a 
three-day  telephony  course,  the  concept  has 
now  changed;  the  telephonist  principally 
operates  the  switchboard.  He  does  not  take 
messages  himself  but  puts callsthrough  to  a 
member  of  the  staff  who  will  take  the 
message.  The  course  also  taught  how  to 
deal  with  customers,  how  to  'educate'  one's 
employer  as  to  how  a  telephonist  should  be 
used,  indeed,  all  the  theoretical  side  of  the 
job.  Don  has  learned  the  practical  side  by 
acting  astemporary  telephonist  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  until  he  can  find  a  permanent  job  in 
his  own  area.  Once  again,  Don  will  face  a 
'depressing  time',  but  let  us  hope  a  position 
may  soon  be  found. 


If  you  are  young,  and  not  content  to  sit 
around,  then  sport  and  leisure  activities  take 
on  an  even  more  important  role.  "I  found 
myself  putting  on  weight,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  local  schoolmaster,  took  up  putting  the 
shot,  discus  and  javelin.  At  my  first  attempt 
at  the  Stoke  Mandeville  games,  I  won  two 
golds  and  a  silver  medal."  Don  has  thrown 
the  javelin  38  metres,  the  shot  8.4  metres, 
and  the  discus  37  metres.  What  he  likes 
about  these  sports  is  "that  you  can  do  them 
on  a  par  with  anyone  else". 

Chairman 

"I  found  out  that  there  was  no  sports 
association  for  the  visually  handicapped  in 
Kent.  In  fact,  the  British  Sports  Association 
for  the  Disabled  contacted  me  just  before 
Stoke  Mandeville  and  asked  if  I  would  form  a 
branch.  I  have  now  been  Chairman  of  the 
BSAD  of  Kent  for  4  years."  Don  also  sits  on  a 
local  sports  and  recreation  council  as  an 
advisory  member  on  behalf  of  the  disabled. 
As  if  this  work  were  not  enough,  in  October 
last  year,  Don  co-founded  the  Kent  Sports 
Association  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
The  object  is  to  encourage  and  organise 
sporting  events  and  send  teams  to  compete 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  These  include 
bowls,  cricket,  and  5-a-side  football. 


Archery 

Don  is  also  keen  on  archery.  Members  of 
his  club  come  from  a  local  avionics  group. 
Apprentices  from  there  have  made  him  a 
sighting  stand,  and  when  at  home,  he  tries 
to  shoot  once  a  week.  For  the  first  time,  Don 
joined  the  St.  Dunstan's  skiing  party  to 
Germany  this  year.  He  was  a  great  success, 
as  skiing  blind  is  a  totally  new  experience. 
Don  proved  to  be  quietly  determined  on  the 
slopes,  and  good  company  off  the  slopes. 


Young  Blind  people 

Don's  other  interest  isthe  encouragement 
of  young  blind  people.  Once  more,  he  has 
been  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  a  Social 
Clubforthe  young  blind  of  Swale.  Atandem 
ride  from  Trafalgar  Square  to  Sittingbourne 
last  November  raised  funds.  In  May,  he  took 
a  party  to  Holland  for  a  weekend  trip,  spon- 
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At  the  organ. 


sored  by  Round  Table  and  hosted  for  one 
day  by  Rotary. 

Still  in  connection  with  the  welfare  of 
others,  Don  does  his  best  to  attend  the 
twice-monthly  meeting  of  his  local  Lions 
International.  They  raise  some  five  to  six 
thousand  pounds  annually  to  help  worthy 
causes  within  the  community. 

Music 

Another  way  of  being  involved  in  the 
community,  but  on  a  very  personal  basis,  is 
playing  music  at  various  clubs  or  functions. 
During  his  first  stay  at  Brighton,  Don  got 
talking  to  Peter  Larson,  an  organist  who 
occasionally  played  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 
Don  was  advised  to  buy  a  Yamaha  organ, 
and,  unable  to  find  anybody  to  tutor  him, 
taught  himself.  He  now  has  a  synthesizer 
and  a  large  additional  speaker.  "I  can  play  a 
good,  all-round  selection  for  three-and-a- 
half  hours."  He  plays  in  a  local  club,  at  birth- 
day parties  and  receptions.  "My  only  pre- 
vious experience  with  a  musical  instrument 
waswhen  I  failed  to  learn  the  bagpipes  while 
in  boys'  service." 

Don  was  asked,  'why  all  these  activities'? 


"When  you  have  nearly  lost  your  life,  it 
shows  you  how  important  it  is  to  live  now. 
Sometimes,  I  know  I  take  on  too  much.  I 
suppose  I  am  trying  to  prove  things  to  my- 
self, not  to  other  people.  Because  I  have  lost 
the  satisfaction  I  had  when  serving  in  the 
forces,  I  have  to  try  something  else.  The  only 
way  now,  is  to  do  the  things  I  can  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  don'tthink  my  personality  has 
changed.  I  still  consider  myself  a  fairly  force- 
ful person.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  I 
too  cannot  see,  helps  when  encouraging  the 
young  blind  in  Kent. 


Determination 

"I  know  I  would  not  be  the  person  I  am 
today  had  my  wife  pampered  and  done 
everything  for  me."  Like  almost  every  other 
St.  Dunstaner,  Don  has  been  re-equipped 
and  retrained  for  his  new  life,  but  Sharon 
has  had  to  learn  for  herself.  Life  has  not  been 
a  bed  of  roses  since  that  day  in  June  1975. 
What  stands  out  is  determination,  motiva- 
tion and  character.  With  these  three  ingre- 
dients, and  St.  Dunstan's  to  do  the  stirring, 
the  result  should  be  tasty! 
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CONSUMER  REPORT  NO.  4 

PAPER  LOGS 

The  impending  arrival  of  summer  time  will 
doubtless  turn  the  minds  of  the  more  cynical 
to  thoughts  of  blazing,  crackling,  open  log 
fires.  Friends  of  the  environment  may  have 
already  installed  one  of  those  imitation  log 
fireswhich  burn  gas,  and  money.  But  here  is 
a  simple  method  of  slowing  down  the 
destruction  of  trees,  recycling  waste  paper, 
cutting  out  saws,  splinters,  aching  backs, 
and  preserving  valuable  garage  space. 

Watts  of  Calcot  have  produced  the 
"Briketpresse".  Sheets  of  newspaper  are 
crumpled  and  soaked  in  water  overnight, 
preferably  in  a  plastic  dustbin  to  get  a 
reasonable  quantity.  The  resulting  pulp  is 
compressed  in  the  Briketpresse,  under  1600 
lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  according  to 
the  brochure,  and  a  'brickette'  9"  x  3"  x  2",  is 
produced.  The  brickettes  need  to  dry  out  for 
one  or  two  weeks,  depending  on  weather 
and  air  circulation.  I  found  that  the  drying 
period  needed  to  be  much  longer  in  my 
garage.  I  dried  my  first  brickette  indoors  for 
speed,  and  found  it  burned  for  well  up  to  the 
U  hours  claimed  by  the  makers. 

The  Presse  is  made  of  heavy  metal.  Two 
large,  square  handles  exert  a  6-to-1  ratio 
pressure  on  a  cage,  which,  in  turn,  com- 
presses the  pulp.  It  is  simple  to  operate  and 
does  not  need  much  strength.  Very  approxi- 
mately, two  newspapers  make  one  brick- 
ette, which,  due  to  its  shape,  will  take  much 
less  room  to  store  than  logs. 

The  Presse  is  available  from:  Watts  of 
Calcot,  Environment  House,  Bath  Road, 
Calcot,  Reading,  Berkshire,  RG3  5QP. 

Price,  including  VAT,  post  and  packing,  is 
£31 .50.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to 
Watts  of  Calcot. 

St.  Dunstan's  is  very  grateful  to  Watts  of 
Calcot  for  the  use  of  a  Bricketpresse  for  the 
writing  of  this  article. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  ARCHERY  CLUB 

Readers  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the 
distinguished  actor  of  'Vet'  and  'Winston 
Churchill'  fame,  Mr.  Robert  Hardy,  has 
kindly  agreed  to  present  the  Dacre  Archery 
Trophy  on  Sunday,  1st  August  at  Ian  Fraser 
House.  Apart  from  being  a  great  actor,  he  is 
a  world-authority  on  Archery,  and  has 
written  a  Social  and  Military  History  of  the 
Long  Bow.  He  is  at  present  concerned  with 


the  care  of  the  Long  Bows  from  the  Mary 
Rose. 

Readers  will  also  be  interestedto  hearthat 
his  wife,  Sally,  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Neville 
Pearson  and  the  late  Dame  Gladys  Cooper. 
Thus,  we  are  doubly  honoured  at  this 
support  from  a  distinguished  personality 
and  a  connection  with  the  St.  Dunstan's 
family. 

The  Club  has  now  increased  to  31  mem- 
bers and  it  is  hoped  to  get  wives  and  families 
involved  by  shooting  with  the  members. 

"ARTICLES  FOR  THE  BLIND" 
POST  REGULATIONS 

The  question  about  whether  recorded 
'cassette  letters'  could  be  sent  under  the 
"Articles  for  the  Blind"  label,  post  free,  has 
been  raised  asa  result  of  a  recent  "In  Touch" 
programme.  Post  Office  regulations  state 
that  specially-adapted  items,  items  sent  to 
or  by  an  organisation  for  the  blind,  and  Talk- 
ing Newspapers/Magazines  previously 
cleared  by  the  Post  Office,  may  be  sent  free 
of  charge.  Letters,  therefore,  are  not 
covered.  Perhaps  we  should  all  'write'  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Post  Office? 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Henry  James  Turley  of  South  Ruislip  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  16th  April.  Mr.  Turley 
served  as  a  Private  in  the  R.A.  and  subse- 
quently with  the  Pioneer  Corps,  during  the 
2nd  World  War.  He  is  59  years  of  age  and 
unmarried.  He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in 
1945asthe  result  of  a  gunshot  wound  whilst 
on  service  in  West  Germany. 

John  Walbrugh  of  Woodgate,  nr. 
Chichester,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  26th 
April.  Mr.  Walbrugh  served  as  a  gunner  with 
the  South  African  Artillery  from  1944  until 
1946,  and  he  suffered  grenade  injuriesto  his 
eyes  in  Italy  in  1945.  He  is  a  married  man 
with  two  adult  sons  and  was  previously  a  St. 
Dunstaner  from  1950  to  1955. 
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IF  YER  GOTTA  GO 


by  Penelope  Goodwin 


Listening  to  Brahm's  Fourth-stimulating. 
Reflect  on  today.  If  I  even  mention  First  Line 
Management  Course,  the  editor  will  plonk 
this  firmly  on  the  spike,  but  it's  not  the 
management  I'm  on  about.  Oh  no,  not  any- 
thing half  as  sensible  as  that.  I  leave  all  the 
motivating,  deployment  and  that  yak  to 
those  more  able.  I  confess  Algorithms 
sounds  more  like  some  form  of  furtive  birth 
control  than  anything  to  do  with  any  sort  of 
management,  but  that  is  only  a  passing 
thought. 

No,  think  back  to  this  morning.  Manage 
to  manage  myself  into  the  lift  at  the  tech. 
with  all  sorts  of  efficient  looking  characters 
clutching  briefcases.  I  look  a  bit  out  of  place 
with  my  plastic  bag  in  bright  scarlet  with  a 
Charles  Schultz  Snoopy  picture  emblazoned 
on  the  side  of  it.  Shoot  out  at  the  third  floor 
and  bustle  along,  trying  to  look  like  an 
eccentric  executive.  "Mawnin"  we  all 
mumble  to  each  other  as  we  wade  through 
the  accumulation  of  literature  which  has 
been  hustled  into  our  eager  paws. 

Dynamite 

Nine  o'clock,  and  pow!  Enter  dynamite, 
singing  and  dancing  in  form  of  lecturer, 
who  is  a  lean,  lithe  character,  wearing 
trendy  cinammon-coloured  suit  with  equally 
trendy  orange  shirt  and  tie  to  match.  He  opts 
to  introduce  himself,  which  he  does  with 
savoir  faire,  panache,  etc,  etc.  So  he 
damned  well  ought,  having  once  worked  at 
Mogul.  We  are  all  part  of  the  team,  he 
seems  to  be  saying.  I  draw  one  ear  of  a 
teddy  bear.  We  may  therefore  smoke  sur- 
reptitiously into  those  grotty  little  tins  on 
our  tables.  It  isn't  really  allowed,  but ...  he 
shoots  to  his  jacket  pocket,  and  out  come 
his  own  fags.  Crafty  devil,  I  think,  dwelling 
on  his  psychological  acumen. 

Star  Performance 

Note  with  interestthatthoughquiteafew 
6*f  the  assembly  are  smokers,  only  one 
other  bod  gets  out  a  fag.  The  lecture  starts. 
Well,  it  isn't  a  lecture,  it's  really  more  of  a 
star  performance. 


Yes,  really  Mogul  type.  Cor,  look  at  those 
ribs  through  that  dizzying  orange.  Mmm, 
natty  buttons  on  his  trousers.  Teddy  bear 
now  ha's  face  and  a  dicky  bow.  Scribble  a 
word  that  seems  relevant.  Lithe  leaner 
striding  up  and  down  the  deck,  reviewing 
the  troops,  orsomething.  He  starts  posing  a 
problem.  Second  fag  lights  up.  He  goes  on 
and  on  and  on.  We  all  have  a  good  chortle 
at  his  ready  wit.  We  all  listen  to  dissertation 
on  punctuality.  Marvelous  man,  doesn't 
pull  his  punches.  Ruthless,  managerial, 
more  cor.  Third  fag  lights  up.  Cor,  and  ever 
so  cor.  Pity  his  shoes  aren't  as  trendy 
spotless  as  the  rest  of  the  ensemble.  He 
probably  overslept.  No,  "Cor"  types  would 
never  oversleep.  Much  too  motivated  for 
that.  Wot,  another  ciggy?  Glance  at  the 
clock.  Four  in  one  hour.  Blimey,  that's  push- 
ing hisluckabit,  isn't  it?  I  look  at  his  face.  He 
looks  healthy,  he  doesn't  cough.  He's 
certainly  aware  of  his  potential  as  an  edu- 
cator in  management  in  one  sense.  Another 
ciggy.  Teddy  bear  is  wearing  a  pair  of  hot 
pants-ooh,  rather  refreshing.  Furtively  I  get 
out  of  my  lecturer  assessment  chart.  I  put  a 
neat  circle  round  the  top  mark  to  indicate  my 
approval  of  his  projection. 

Lung  Cancer 

I  gaze  at  remarks  column.  "Imminent 
departure  due  to  lung  cancer-has  smoked 
six  fags  in  U  hours."  I  wonder  reflectively 
what  his  performance  would  have  been 
without  them.  He's  a  friendly  young  man, 
and  for  a  split  second  when  we  adjourn  for 
our  coffee  break  he  reminds  me  of  a  kid 
cousin  who  is  about  to  embark  on  a  busi- 
ness studies  course.  "Mate,"  I  say  thought- 
fully, "if  yer  gotta  go,  yer  gotta  go,  but  do 
you  know  you  smoked  six  cigarettes  in  U 
hours?"  His  face  registers  complete  blank- 
ness  for  a  moment,  then  incredulity.  We 
return  from  coffee,  and  as  I  walk  through 
the  door  I  see  Mogul  tipping  his  fag  ends 
into  the  waste-paper  bin.  He  stares  at  me, 
then  says,  "I  really  did  smoke  six,  didn't  I?"  I 
nod.  Who  am  I,  a  mere  mundane  ward  sister 
on  a  first  line  management  course,  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  courting  death?  Who  am  I  to 
start  pushing  the  No  Smoking  rules  down 
his  throat?  Who  indeed?  Only  somebody 
who  was  once  in  charge  of  terminal  cancer 
patients-far  too  many  of  whom  had 
smoked  themselves  to  the  brink  of  death. 
If  yer  gotta  go,  yer  gotta  go-but  what  a 
way  to  go  .  .  . 
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DOOR  TO  DOOR 

The  Department  of  Transport  has  published 
a  guide  to  transport  for  disabled  people 
under  the  title,  "Door  to  Door".  The 
booklet  explains  the  Mobility  Allowance  and 
through  different  sections  gives  advice  and 
information  on  all  forms  of  mobility  for  the 
disabled,  including  blind  people.  It  covers 
walking,  cars  and  taxis,  special  transport 
schemes,  local  travel  by  bus  and  train,  inter- 
city journeys  by  coach  and  train  and  travel 
abroad  by  air  and  sea. 

The  guide  aims  to  bring  together  basic 
information  about  transport  for  disabled 
people  and  to  provide  the  reader  with 
addresses  to  contact  for  detailed  informa- 
tion. It  is  available  free  from:  Department  of 
Transport,  Door  to  Door  Guide,  Freepost, 
Ruislip,  Middlesex,  HA4  OBR,  (no  stamp 
required),  or  from  local  social  services 
departments  or  D.H.S.S.  offices. 

ADDITIONS  TO  RNIB's  CATALOGUE  OF 
APPARATUS  AND  GAMES 

Maps  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  of  Central 
and  Southern  England 

Two  vacuum  formed  plastic  relief  maps  to 
a  scale  of  approximately  seven  miles  to  the 
inch,  printed  in  strong  colours  with  the 
names  in  print  for  partially  sighted  people. 
The  main  towns  are  shown  by  long  raised 
dots,  the  principal  rivers  by  depressions 
and  the  boundaries  of  counties  by  raised 
lines.  Names  of  seas,  rivers  and  towns  are 
in  braille  or  braille  symbols,  with  a  key 
given  in  the  guide.  The  maps  are  23  by  19 
inches. 


Subsidised 
price 
£0.88 

£0.20 

£0.88 


Map  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
(catalogue  no.  9273) 

Braille  guide  to  the  above 
(catalogue  no.  45035) 

Map  of  Central  and 
Southern  England 
(catalogue  no.  9245) 

Braille  guide  to  the  above  £0.20 

(catalogue  no.  45192) 

Map  of  Central  Manchester 

A  vacuum  formed  plastic  map  covering  the 
area  around  the  city  centre,  scale  approxi- 


mately nine  inches  to  the  mile.  Main 
streets,  railway  stations,  churches, 
hospitals  and  so  on  are  shown  by  various 
symbols.  The  braille  guide  gives  the  mean- 
ing of  these  symbols,  and  other  general 
information. 


Map  of  Central  Manchester 
(catalogue  no.  9246) 

Braille  guide  to  the  above 
(catalogue  no.  45019) 


Subsidised 
price 
£0.88 

£0.20 


Game  of  Othello 

A  game  for  two  players:  the  object  is  to 
outmanoeuvre  your  opponent  and  end  the 
game  with  more  of  your  coloured  discs  on 
the  board.  The  designers  claim  that  it  is  a 
game  'that  takes  a  minute  to  learn  and  a 
lifetime  to  master'.  It  consists  of  one  folding 
board  and  64  magnetic  double  sided  play- 
ing discs,  with  print  and  braille  instructions 
and  hints  on  playing  the  game. 

Subsidised 
price 
Game  of  Othello  £5.15 

(catalogue  no.  9180) 

Ringer  timer 

RNIB  is  clearing  its  backlog  of  orders  and 
the  new  ringer  timer  should  be  in  the 
London  showroom  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 


Ringer  timer 
(catalogue  no.  9492) 


price:  £3.75 


RNIB's  illustrated  catalogue  of  apparatus 
and  games  is  available  in  print  and  braille. 

D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING  NOTES 

I  hope  that  you  have  all  had  the  fine  sunny 
weather  in  the  middle  of  Spring,  though  the 
winds  were  very  cold.  It  may  have  made  it 
easier  for  you  to  make  a  good  start  to  the 
coming  growing  season.  It  was  sunny  in  the 
North,  but  we  had  very  cold  winds,  which 
made  me  a  bit  late  in  getting  the  vegetables 
out  in  their  quarters,  especially  those  I  had 
raised  from  seed.  It  turned  out  alright  but  I 
had  to  keep  the  watering  can  going  over  the 
seed  beds  which  tended  to  dry  out  so 
quickly. 
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As  I  said  in  last  month's  notes,  pests  and 
diseases  will  be  about  now,  so  be  wary  and 
spray  at  the  first  sign  of  any  trouble.  Water 
thoroughly  all  the  newly-planted  items  in 
the  flower  borders  and  vegetable  patch. 
Keepthe  hoe  going  on  all  partsof  the  garden 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  which  seem  to 
grow  no  matter  what  the  weather  is  like. 

Vegetables 

Hoe  regularly  along  the  rows  of  plants  and  if 
the  soil  appears  to  be  on  the  dry  side,  give  a 
good  soaking  with  a  hose  or  watering  can. 
Also  a  scattering  of  a  general  fertiliserwould 
give  all  the  vegetables  a  boost.  Don't  forget 
to  carry  on  sowing  small  quantities  of  Let- 
tuce and  Radish  to  keep  you  going  with 
salads.  Also,  more  Peas  and  French  Beans 
can  be  put  in  for  a  later  crop,  and  pick  the 
Peas  etc.  which  are  coming  to  maturity  regu- 
larly so  that  the  other  pods  can  grow  well 
and  get  filled  out.  Give  some  liquid  manure 
to  the  early  Cauliflowers  and,  where  the 
heads  are  forming,  bend  a  leaf  overthe  curd 
to  stop  it  bolting.  Water  Lettuce  very  regu- 
larly and  pick  as  they  get  to  a  good  size. 
Tomatoes  can  be  put  outside  and  those  of 
you  in  the  South  can  put  out  a  few  more  if 
they  are  available.  Don't  forget  to  tie  into 
stakes  regularly  and  keep  moisture  at  a  fairly 
high  level  and  feed  when  the  fruit  is  starting 
to  show  some  size.  It  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
your  main  crop  of  Parsnip  and  Swede. 
Cucumber  on  ridges  can  also  be  put  in.  Thin 
out  the  crops  of  Carrots,  Beet  and  Onions  to 
get  better  size  and  quality.  Plant  out  any 
Marrows  not  already  done,  and  if  already  in 
and  growing  well,  stop  main  shoot  to 
encourage  side  shoots  and  make  for  better 
growth.  Ensure  that  the  Runner  Bean 
supports  are  in  place  and  if  a  bit  slow  in 
climbing,  tie  in  loosely  to  the  supports  of 
string  or  canes.  Earth  up  the  Potatoes  as 
they  grow  and  dig  up  earlies  for  use  as  you 
need  them.  Utilise  the  spare  room  for  put- 
ting in  Cabbage  and  Savoys. 

Fruit 

There  may  be  an  invasion  by  Aphids,  so  give 
a  spray  of  a  good  insecticide  to  counteract 
the  pests  and  try  to  do  it  in  calm  conditions. 
Cut  away  any  surplus  growths  on  all  trees, 
especially  the  rather  strong  ones  on  young 
plantings.  Thin  out  the  fruit  if  there  is  a  very 
heavy  set,  more  especially  on  Peaches  and 
Apricots.  Pull  up  all  surplus  and  weak  canes 
on  Raspberries  to  ensure  a  good  crop  and 


pinch  back  all  side  shoots  on  all  Currants.  Tie 
in  the  canes  of  these  plus  Loganberries  and 
Blackberries  so  that  they  do  not  snap  off  due 
to  a  heavy  crop.  Water  Strawberries  well 
and  pick  all  berries  as  they  ripen.  Layer  the 
runners  you  need  for  future  plants  and  cut 
away  the  rest.  All  fruit  will  need  plenty  of 
water  if  there  are  dry  conditions  or  you  may 
have  a  bad  crop  and  poor  size  in  the  fruit  at 
maturity. 

Lawns 

Mow  regularly  but  not  so  often  if  there  has 
been  a  long  period  without  rain.  In  these 
circumstances,  provided  there  are  no  res- 
trictions on  the  use  of  water,  use  a  sprinkler 
on  the  lawn;  if  you  have  a  large  area,  move 
the  sprinkler  from  time  to  time  to  get  an  even 
distribution. 

Flowers 

Finish  off  the  planting  out  of  all  the  bed- 
ding plants  as  early  as  possible.  Don't  forget 
to  water  them  in  well  in  order  to  settle  in  the 
roots  and  carry  on  with  this  watering  espe- 
cially when  the  weather  is  on  the  dry  side. 
Cut  away  the  flowering  spikes  of  border 
plants  such  as  Lupins,  Delphiniums,  Phlox, 
etc.  as  they  go  out  of  flower.  This  will  prob- 
ably give  you  more  flowers  up  to  late 
summer  and  autumn.  Put  out  the  Begonias, 
both  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted;  they  can 
take  a  good  deal  of  sun  but  also  like  a  bit  of 
shade  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  so  find  a 
sunny  spot  with  some  shade  from  trees  or 
other  tall  plants.  Spring  flowering  plants  can 
be  divided,  the  best  parts  retained  for  next 
year  and  the  rest  consigned  to  the  compost 
heap.  Iris  can  also  be  divided.  Stake  the 
hardy  border  Carnations  and  disbud  to  get 
quality  of  blooms.  Dahlias  need  attention,  as 
do  the  Sweet  Peas,  and  cut  blooms  regularly 
to  make  for  a  longer  flowering  period  and 
give  water  with  some  liquid  manure  added. 
Thin  outthose  seedlings  sown  outdoors  and 
if  there  is  spare  room  elsewhere,  put  the 
things  there.  Polyanthus  will  need  dividing  if 
they  have  ended  their  blooming  and  put  the 
other  divisions  along  the  borders  which  are 
empty  and  they  will  increase  the  show  of 
colour  in  spring  and  early  summer  next 
year.  Give  the  whole  border  a  real  soaking  in 
dry  periods  and  do  this  in  early  evening.  At 
the  same  time,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
sprinkle  a  general  fertiliser  in  pellet  form  or  a 
liquid  on  to  the  better  plants.  This  latter  will 
have  to  be  put  on  with  a  watering  can.  Roses 
could  do  with  a  balanced  fertiliser  and  there 
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are  several  on  the  market  specially  for  them. 
Also,  spray  if  Black  Spot  is  about,  using  a 
fungicide.  Hoe  and  fork  regularly  to  keep  the 
weeds  down  and  the  soil  friable. 


Greenhouse 

Give  plenty  of  air  by  keeping  the  windows 
wide  open  in  daytime  and  a  little  open  at 
night.  Damp  down  the  floor  during  hot  dry 
weather  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist.  Also 
attack  the  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases 
by  burning  a  smoke  every  so  often  but 
ensure  that  any  plants  which  are  susceptible 
to  these  are  kept  outside  for  the  next  twenty 
four  hours  after  use.  Use  the  smokes  at  night 
and  have  all  the  windows  tightly  closed,  and 
open  up  these  and  the  door  and  don't  work 
inside  for  a  little  while  afterwards.  All  heat- 
ing should  be  off  now,  so  there  will  be  a  cut 
in  heating  bills,  but  switch  on  again  if  there 
are  some  really  cold  days  and  evenings 
about.  Cut  away  all  faded  and  dead  blooms 
on  pot  plants.  Give  plenty  of  water  if  it  is 
needed  and  if  in  doubt,  leave  for  a  day  or  so. 


Give  a  liquid  feed  at  every  other  watering. 
Keep  the  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
etc.  going  well  by  giving  plenty  of  water  and 
high  Potash  feeds  at  every  other  watering. 
There  are  plenty  of  these  high  Potash  liquid 
feeds  on  the  market.  Pick  all  fruit  as  soon  as 
they  ripen  to  give  a  chance  to  those  follow- 
ing on.  Nip  out  side  shoots  as  they  appear 
between  the  main  stem  and  leaves.  Pot  on 
all  plants  that  seem  to  be  root-cramped  in 
their  present  containers  and  those  seedlings 
raised  earlier  on.  Get  the  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  and  Fuchsias  into  their  flower- 
ing pots.  Sow  seeds  of  some  annuals  such 
as  Schizanthus  for  an  autumn  or  winter 
show.  Other  seeds  for  next  year's  pot  plants 
in  spring  and  early  summer  such  as 
Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Cyclamen  and 
Primulas  and  Polyanthus  can  be  sown  now. 
Don't  let  any  leaves,  petals  or  parts  of  plants 
rot  on  the  floor  under  the  staging  or 
passageway.  Brush  up  regularly  and  keep 
everything  shipshape  so  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  mould  or  mildew  coming  into  its 
own. 


BOWLS 

The  Wills-Fawcett  Handicap  Championship 
took  place  at  I.F.H.  from  22nd  March  to  2nd 
April.  After  a  very  keen  and  lively  time,  a  new 
winner's  name  went  on  to  the  Trophy:  Bob 
Forshaw,  after  so  many  near-misses,  came 
good  at  last  to  capture  this  fine  award.  Well 
done,  Bob.  The  group  winners  were: 
Walford  Davies,  Monty  Golding,  Jock 
Forbes-Stewart,  Arthur  Carter  and  Ted 
Brown.  Our  only  lady  competitor,  Vi  Delaney, 
did  well  too,  winning  2  of  her  5  games;  well 
played  Vi.  Good  luck  to  you  all,  and  Happy 
Bowling! 

Len  Scales 

BRIDGE 

HORSHAM 

The  annual  visit  took  place  on  Sunday  18th 
April.  We  left  Ian  Fraser  House  around  12.30, 
taking  12  players,  and  we  were  all  made  very 
welcome  and  greeted  with  refreshments  on 
the  house.  As  this  is  an  annual  event,  many 
friends  have  been  made  over  the  years.  The 
game  itself  started  just  after  2  p.m.  St. 
Dunstan's  team  did  very  well,  the  first  12 
boards  scoring  21  imps  to  nil.  After  a  short 


break  of  tea  and  sandwiches,  it  was  decided 
that  6  boards  would  be  sufficient  to  play  in 
the  2nd  half,  but  this  did  us  no  good  at  all, 
because  the  final  result  was  Horsham  44,  St. 
Dunstan's  40.  Nevertheless,  our  Captain,  Bill 
Phillips,  congratulated  Horsham  on  their  win, 
and  thanked  them  for  a  very  nice  afternoon. 

Ralph  Pacini 

BRIGHTON 
Bowls 

Once  again  we  come  to  the  end  of  another 
Indoor  Bowling  Season,  and  we  said 
goodbye  to  this  season  with  three  very 
interesting  and  enjoyable  matches.  On 
Friday,  March  12th,  we  were  hosts  to  our 
very  old  friends  from  the  Old  Woking 
Bowling  Club,  and  a  very  enjoyable 
afternoon  was  had  by  all.  On  April  16th,  we 
entertained  our  friends  from  Castle  Green 
Bowling  Club,  Guildford,  and  itwasgreatto 
have  them  with  us,  this  being  their  first  visit 
to  Ian  Fraser  House,  and  apart  from  it  being 
an  enjoyable  bowling  match,  they  were 
very  impressed  with  Ian  Fraser  House  itself. 
On  Sunday,  April  18th,  we  were  honoured 
by  a  visit  of  the  Woolston  Bowling  Club, 
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Southampton,  and  after  a  very  cheerful  and 
enjoyable  match,  which  we  eventually 
won,  we  finished  the  season  with  a  little 
sing-song. 

The   results  of  the  Sir  Michael  Ansell 
Trophy  competition  were  as  follows: 


Bob  Osborne 

Harry  Preedy 
Jimmy  Morrish 
Dickie  Brett 
Walford  Davies 
John  Simpson 
Johnny  Cope 
Collis  Walters 


15  games 

15  games 

11  games 
15  games 
10  games 

12  games 
8  games 
7  games 


85  shots 

77  shots 
60  shots 
58  shots 
55  shots 
45  shots 
27  shots 
25  shots 


On  May  2nd  we  had  our  first  outdoorfixture 
for  1982,  when  we  were  guests  to  our 
friends  from  Burgess  Hill  Bowling  Club,  and 
although  the  weather  was  rather  blustery 
and  on  the  cold  side,  it  was  great  to  feel  the 
grass  under  your  feet,  and  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  a  very  good  and  successful 
season  and,  if  our  first  game  is  any  criterion, 
then  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  enjoy  every 
match  we  play. 

H.  Preedy 

BRIDGE 

Individuals  played  17th  April. 


C.  Walters 
J.  Padley 

R.  Pacitti 

Jg  Joint  1st 

94    3rd 

C.  Clements 

92     4th 

W.  Allen 
J.  Majchrowicz 
W.  Phillips 
R.  Goding 
H.  Preedy 
R.  Fullard 

oR  Joint  5th 

87  Joint  7th 

86 
83 

W.  Lethbridge 
R.  Evans 

81 
70 

Pairs  Results  for  25th  April 
N/S.   Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pacitti 

R.  Evans  &  V.  Barker 

S  Joint  1st 

3/  2 

B.  Ingray  &  F.  Gover 
P.  McCormack  & 

56 

F.  Andrews 

47i 

J.  Majchrowicz  & 
M.  Douse 

31* 

E/W   W.  Phillips  &  C.  Sturdy57| 

W.  Allen  &  J.  Douse     54£ 

W.  Lethbridge  & 
Mrs.  Buller-King 

51 

A.  Dodgson  & 

E.  Dodgson                 45i 
F.  Griffee  &  M.  Steyning  41  £ 

W.  Phillips, 
Captain 

FAMILY  NEWS 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Adele  Veronica  Conroy,  daughter  of  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  James  Conroy  of  Middlesborough, 
who  was  married  to  Christopher  Lajvort  on 
22nd  May. 

Mrs.  Jean  Wiggins,  widow  of  the  late  L.J. 
Wiggins  of  Halifax,  on  the  marriage  of  her 
only  daughter,  Sandra,  to  Anthony  Brennan 
on  the  20th  March  at  Kings  Cross  Methodist 
Church,  Halifax.  Sandra  was  given  away  by 
her  brother,  Stephen,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band will  be  living  in  Golcar,  Huddersfield. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Gladys  and  George  Betteridge  of  Hucknall, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anni- 
versary on  the  25th  April.  They  marked  the 
occasion  with  a  family  lunch  party  at  a  local 
hotel. 

Bett  and  Dick  Hall  of  Hassocks,  who  cele- 
brated their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary  on 
May  16th.  Dick  writes,  "Ours  was  a  real 
'wartime'  wedding  -  it  took  place  in  the  aisle 
of  All  Saints  Church  in  the  Old  Kent  Road 
(the  body  of  the  Church  had  been  blitzed) 
and  we  had  the  usual  cardboard  cake  (I  think 
the  wedding  ring  (utility)  cost  one  guinea!). 

Betty  and  Reg  Newton,  of  Redhill,  who  cele- 
brated their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary  on 
the  2nd  May. 

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
Congratulations  to: 

Robert  and  Gladys  Bailey  of  Southampton, 
who  celebrated  their  45th  Wedding  Anni- 
versary on  May  15th,  the  same  day  as  the 
marriage  of  their  niece,  Cheryl  Comley,  with 
Alan  Ricketts  of  Bitterne. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mary  and  Russ  Crombie  of  Epsom,  who  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  grand- 
daughter, Holly  Rachel,  on  the  21st 
February,  to  their  youngest  daughter, 
Allison  and  her  husband,  Bernie  Verblow. 
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GRANDCHILDREN  (contd) 
Congratulations  to: 

Gweneth  and  Eric  Bradshaw  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of 
their  first  grandson.  A  boy,  Rhys  Andrew, 
was  born  on  April  24th,  to  their  daughter, 
Jane,  and  her  husband,  Andrew. 

Florence  and  Fred  Lipscombe  of  Exeter,  who 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  of  a 
grand-daughter,  Susan  Elizabeth,  born  to 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Dick,  on  April  14th,  in  Exeter. 

Margaret  and  Sydney  Scroggie  of 
Strathmartine,  on  the  arrival  of  their  first 
grand-child,  Jason  William  Valentine,  born, 
at  home,  on  the  11th  April  to  their  son, 
Sydney  and  his  wife. 

Elizabeth  and  Ken  Ward  of  Exeter,  who  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  of  a 
grandson,  born  on  April  10th  to  their  daugh- 
ter-in-law and  son  Ronald,  in  Basingstoke. 

May  and  Robert  Wood,  of  Plymouth,  who 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
grand-daughter,  Joanne,  born  on  Good 
Friday  to  their  daughter  Susan  and  her  hus- 
band. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Jason,  son  of  'Curly'  Wagstaff  of  Whimple, 
Devon.  Jason,  who  was  an  Army  cadet,  has 
decided  to  sign  on  for  22  years  and  has  been 
recommended  for  a  commission  -the  only 
cadet  of  his  year  to  be  selected  for  this. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

PafDe/7?ofWimbotsham,onthedeathof  his 
sister,  Phyllis,  who  passed  away  in  hospital 
on  the  7th  March. 

Horace  'Charlie'  Mantle  and  his  wife,  of 
Thornton  Heath,  on  the  death  of  our  St. 
Dunstaner's  mother  on  April  4th. 

Cecil Pennells  of  Brighton,  whose  wife,  Alice 
Mabel,  passed  away  on  April  28th. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robinson,  wife  of  St. 
Dunstaner  "Mickey"  Robinson  of  Patcham, 
whose  mother  passed  away  suddenly  at  the 
beginning  of  May. 

George  Swanston,  of  Pearson  House,  on  the 
death  of  his  son  Blake,  who  passed  away  in 


Canada  on  April  29th,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three.  Blake  wasthe  elder  of  Mr.  Swanston's 
two  sons. 

In  Memory 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and 
friends. 

A.J.  Coutts,  Hon.  Artillery  Company 
Arthur  John  Coutts  of  Morden  passed  away  on 
the  8th  April  1982,  at  the  age  of  75,  following  a 
serious  illness  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude. 
Mr.  Coutts  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Hon. 
Artillery  Company  from  1941  until  1945  and  had 
been  wounded  after  the  Normandy  landing  in 
the  2nd  World  War.  From  that  time,  his  eyesight 
deteriorated,  although  he  was  able  to  work  as  a 
Supervisor  at  the  Imperial  War  Museum  until 
retirement  age  and  ultimately  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1978.  Before  his  health  began  to 
deteriorate,  Mr.  Coutt's  greatest  hobby  was  gar- 
dening, and  he  grew  splendid  dahlias.  Over  recent 
years,  he  much  enjoyed  holidays  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  his 
friend  and  fellow  St.  Dunstaner,  Mr.  Joseph  Bane 
of  Morden. 

During  his  illness,  Mr.  Coutts  was  cared  for 
devotedly  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  with  whom  he 
shared  34  happy  years.  We  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  his  widow,  their  son  and  3  daughters, 
and  their  families 

W.  Osborne,  City  of  London  Regt. 
William  Osborne  of  Leigh-on-Sea  passed  away  on 
15th  April  after  a  long  illness  borne  with  great 
courage  and  fortitude.  He  was  85  years  of  age  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1980.  Mr.  Osborne 
served  as  a  Private  in  the  City  of  London  Regiment 
having  enlisted  at  the  age  of  18,  during  the  1st 
World  War.  He  was  wounded  on  the  Somme  in 
1916,  when  he  received  gunshot  injuries  to  his 
face  and  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  Mr.  Osborne 
was  subsequently  bomb  blasted  during  the  2nd 
World  War,  whilst  serving  as  an  A.R.P.  warden, 
yet  despite  all  this,  our  St.  Dunstaner  was  able  to 
work  until  retirement  age.  With  the  failure  of  the 
sight  in  his  remaining  eye,  'Bill',  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known,  came  to  St.  Dunstan's,  but, 
sadly,  by  then,  his  general  health  had  deteriorated. 
Nevertheless,  he  greatly  enjoyed  listening  to  his 
talking  books  and  the  radio,  aswell  as  visits  to  our 
Brighton  Homes.  Bill  Osborne  was  a  widower  and 
for  almost  twenty  years  lodged  with  Mrs.  Glenda 
Hoddle  of  Leigh-on-Sea,  who  cared  for  him 
devotedly,  and  remained  his  close  friend  and 
companion  to  the  end.  We  extend  our  condolen- 
ces to  Mrs.  Hoddle,  to  Mr.  Osborne's  son  and 
daughter,  and  all  members  of  the  family. 
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Message  from 
the  Chairman 


A  St.  Dunstaner's  Grandson 

We  were  all  very  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Percy  Stubbs'  grandson. 
L/Cpl.  Paul  Lightfoot,  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Signals,  died  in  the  Falklands 
when  a  helicopter  came  down  in  the  sea  whilst  a  specialist  group  of  men 
was  being  transferred  from  one  ship  to  another. 

Percy  is  a  very  well-known  St.  Dunstaner  and  a  great  bowls  player  and 
their  many  friends  will  sympathise  deeply  with  him  and  Kate  in  this  sad  loss. 
Later  on  in  this  Review  you  will  read  a  very  nice  letter  from  Percy  to  us  all. 

News  of  a  Traveller 

News  reached  me  the  other  day  of  the  marvellous  time  Mrs.  Spurway  was 
having  in  India  and  I  felt  I  must  let  all  her  good  friends  in  St.  Dunstan's  know 
about  it.  She  is  revelling  in  the  heat  and  not  having  to  do  housework  or 
cooking.  Also,  I  understand  her  family  has  a  boat  and  Avis  is  so  much 
enjoying  sailing,  which  she  never  thought  she  would  be  able  to  do  again. 
Now  I  believe  she  is  returningto  Englandfor  July  and  Augustandthen  plans 
to  go  out  to  India  once  more. 

We  shall  all  look  forward  to  seeing  something  of  Avis  this  summer.  What  a 
wonderful  example  she  is  of  someone  who  always  puts  so  much  into  life 
and  deserves  every  good  thing  which  may  come  her  way! 
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LOYAL  GREETINGS 

Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme  sent  a 
telegram  of  greeting  on  the 
Queen's  official  birthday. 
The  text  of  his  telegram  and 
Her  Majesty's  reply  appear 
below: 

ON  BEHALF  OF  ST.  DUNS- 
TAN'S         BLINDED         EX- 
SERVICEMEN  AND  WOMEN 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
I    SEND    YOUR    MAJESTY 
MOST   LOYAL   GREETINGS 
AND   VERY    BEST  WISHES 
FOR  YOUR  BIRTHDAY. 
ION  GARNETT-ORME, 
CHAIRMAN, 
ST.  DUNSTAN'S 

I  SEND  YOU  AND  THE  ST. 
DUNSTANS  BLINDED  EX- 
SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
MY  SINCERE  THANKS  FOR 
YOUR  KIND  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  CELEBRATION  OF  MY 
BIRTHDAY. 
ELIZABETH  R. 


REEL  TO  REEL  TAPES 

Thames  Television  have 
kindly  donated  100  x  5inch 
reels  of  recording  tape.  Each 
is  in  a  library  box.  Anybody 
interested  in  having  any 
should  contact  the  PR 
Department. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S 
GARDENERS,  IMPORTANT 
REMINDER 

There  has  recently  been  a 
spate  of  St.  Dunstaners 
sustaining  eye  damage  in 
their  gardens.  You  are 
accordingly  reminded  that 
whilst  out  in  your  gardens, 
for  your  own  sake  you  should 
wear  protective  glasses  or 
goggles  when  you  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  stakes  or  branches 
likely  to  cause  eye  injury.  In 
the  unhappy  event  of  your 
sustaining  an  injury,  go 
immediately  to  the  Casualty 
Department  of  your  Hospital. 


SWEEPSTAKE  WINNERS 

It  was  another  very  popular 
year  for  Derby  Sweepstake 
tickets.  3,284  tickets  were 
sold,  and  the  total  prize 
money,  less  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  tickets,  amounted  to 
£642. 

There  were  18  runnersthis 
year,  and  the  pay-out  was  as 
follows:- 

1st  Prize  £321  G.  Pennells 

Golden    Fleece     Ticket    no: 

2900 

2nd  Prize  £128  G.  Hudson 

Touching  Wood    Ticket  no: 

3121 

3rd  Prize  £64  F.A.  Bennett 

Silver  Hawk    Ticket  no:  706 

All  those  holding  a  ticket 
for  the  remaining  15  horses 
received  the  sum  of  £8.60. 


CASSETTE  LIBRARY 
ADDITIONS 

SD1 6  C60.  Operating  instruc- 
tions for  Casio  VLI  tuner. 
This  is  a  combined  calculator 
and  mini-electronic  organ. 
See  December  1981  Review. 


NEW  CB  RADIO 

The  distributors  for  Midland 
CB  Radio  sets  announce  the 
Midland  2001  T.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  mobile  rig  is 
that,  a  few  seconds  after 
selecting  a  channel,  the 
channel  number  will  be 
announced  in  a  synthetic 
voice.  Otherwise,  the  features 
are  what  you  would  expect 
on  a  mobile  rig.  The  rig  is 
priced  at  £99.95.  Bear  in 
mind  that  a  large  part  of  that 
price  is  for  the  synthetic  voice 
output. 

For  further  details  send  a 
stamped  addressed 

envelope  to:  Plustronics  Ltd., 
Hempstalls  Lane,  Newcastle, 
Staffs.  ST5  0SW.  Tel:  0782 
615131. 
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TO  ALL  FELLOW  ST  DUNSTANERS, 
COUNCIL  AND  STAFF. 

As  many  of  you  will  know,  while  my  wife 
and  I  were  at  Weston-super-Mare  with  the 
St.  Dunstan's  National  Bowling  Team,  we 
received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  our 
grandson,  Paul  Lightfoot,  whilst  serving 
with  the  S.A.S.  in  the  Falklands  Campaign. 
He  was  more  than  a  grandson  to  us,  as  he 
spent  most  of  his  school  holidays  and  leave 
from  the  Army  with  us  while  his  parents 
were  serving  abroad.  We  wish  to  thank  all 
the  men  and  their  wivesfortheir  help,  com- 
fort and  sympathy  when  we  received  the 
news. 

For  several  years,  all  members  of  the 
Bowling  Club  have  thanked  Katie  for  the 
help  she  has  given  at  Ovingdean  and  at 
other  tournaments  and  she  now  wishes  to 
say,  "How  wonderful  you  all  were". 

May  we  both,  through  these  pages,  thank 
the  Council,  Staff  and  my  fellow  St.  Dun- 
staners  and  their  wives  for  their  kind  mes- 
sages and  flowers  sent  to  us  in  this  time  of 
sadness. 

Our  gratitude  and  thanks  to  you  all,  and 
especially  to  Jock  Carnochan  for  the  won- 
derful kindness  shown  to  us  both. 

Kate  and  Percy  Stubbs. 

From  the  Chairman's 
Postbag 

From:  Alf  Lincoln,  Wirral. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  I  attended  the  Liverpool 
St.  Dunstan's  Reunion  on  April  24th  when 
Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan  gave  a  witty  and 
entertaining  speech.  It  was  also  a  pleasure 
talking  with  Mrs  Colahan.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  it  was  announced  that  out  of 
thirty-two  St.  Dunstaners  present,  I  was  the 
only  one  from  the  First  World  War. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  and  I  have  a  kindthoughtfor 
all  Second  War  St.  Dunstaners,  for  we  had 
two  sons  away  for  some  years  during  this 
War.  One  was  a  pilot  in  the  Royal  Air  Force 
based  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The 
other  son  was  based  on  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  serving  with  the  Motor  Torpedo 
Boats  and  Minesweepers.  They  both  had 
'near  misses'  and  returned  home  safely. 

We  have  a  Silver  Cup,  9"  high,  on  our 
sideboard,  won  by  my  grandfather  for 
"Most  hits  at  Long  Range,  four  hundred 
yards  and  nine  hundred  yards,  by  Colour 
Sergeant  Lincoln"  dated  July  1861,  121 
years  ago  next  July.  I  shall  then  be  84.  .  . 


ELECTRONIC 

Organists  Weekend. 

Ian  Fraser  House  Programme 

3rd  -6th  September 


Friday  3rd  Sept  10.45  am.  Introductory 
meeting  in  the  Winter  Garden.  Programme 
yetto  be  arranged,  but  will  be  in  the  form  of 
seminar  and  workshop. 
Friday  afternoon  2  pm.  Seminar  and  work- 
shop continued. 

Friday  evening,  3rd  Sept.  Mr.  K.  Hamsa, 
the  new  manager  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel, 
Rottingdean,  will  arrange  for  his  organist, 
Mr.  Bobby  Pagan,  to  play  for  us  in  the  White 
Horse  Hotel  and  to  introduce  any  St.  Duns- 
taner  willing  and  able  to  play  the  electronic 
organ  in  public  during  the  evening. 

Saturday  4th  Sept,  10.30  to  11.30  am.  Mr. 
Bobby  Pagan  will  give  a  talk  at  IFH  illus- 
trated with  music  on  the  electronic  organ. 
Possible  venue-the  Winter  Garden. 

Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Tony  Back,  of 
Music  Centre,  Brighton,  will  arrange  a 
demonstration  and  instruction  on  elec- 
tronic organs,  supplied  from  his  stock,  Elka 
and  Casio.  Possible  venue-WinterGarden. 
Saturday  evening,  4th  Sept,  (also,  morning 
and  noon  Sunday  Sept  5th,  and  morning 
and  noon,  Monday  6th  Sept.)  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffiths,  Aura  Sounds  Ltd.,  will  arrange  for 
a  professional  organist,  possibly  Mick 
Lea ry  or  Chris  Giles,  to  give  a  concert  on  the 
electronic  organ.  Possible  venue  Winter 
Garden. 

Sunday  5th  Sept.  Morning.  Instruction 
and  demonstration  for  outright  beginners 
by  Aura  Sounds  Ltd. 

Sunday  afternoon.  Instruction,  and 
demonstration  for  more  experienced  play- 
ers by  Aura  Sounds  Ltd.,  who  will  provide 
Farfesa  and  Wersi  organs  for  the  above 
sessions. 

Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Back  will  give  a 
concert  on  the  electronic  organ.  Possible 
venue  the  Lounge  or  the  Winter  Garden. 
Mr.  Back  will  also  try  to  be  present  at  IFH 
some  time  during  the  day  on  Sunday. 

Monday  evening  6th  Sept.  Mr.  Ernie  Took 
will  include  music  at  the  electronic  orga  has 
a  special  feature  for  the  Monday  evening 
dance  in  the  Lounge.  This  event  will  bring 
the  Electronic  organists  week-end  to  a 
close. 


A  Moment  to  Spare  with  Syd  Scroggie 
Only  Old  Generals  Die. 


'I  was  on  my  first  patrol  with  you,  Sydney', 
the  salt  sea  surged  on  the  pebbles  of 
Ballachulish,  wind  moaned  round  the  Pap 
of  Glen  Coe;  'And  I  was  on  my  last  patrol 
with  you,  too'. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  I  dare  say,  to  hobnob 
with  generals  and  field-marshals,  to  savour 
their  retrospect  of  campaigns  in  which  your 
youth  was  involved,  but,  given  the  choice,  I 
would  rather  have  the  confidence  of  those 
once  under  you  in  war  than  all  the  strategic 
analysis  of  rank  and  red  tabs. 

Jimmy  Stewart,  the  shepherd  of  Shina- 
gag  house,  had  been  with  me  in  Italy,  and 
round  his  log  fire,  the  Ben  a'  Ghloes  brood- 
ing in  darkness  outside,  the  talk  was  of  casa 
and  vineyard,  vino  in  water-bottles,  the 
shriek  of  mortar-bombs  falling  on  dugouts 
below.  Donald  McDonald,  Ben  Eighe  loom- 
ing over  his  boyhood,  knew  the  wartime 
Rockies  as  I  did,  skied  the  ice  of  remote 
Shovel  Pass,  shared  my  snow-hole  at 
10,000  feet  in  the  name  of  embattled 
Democracy.  And  now  it  was  Wee  Bobby 
Vance  in  the  Glen  Coe  Hotel,  beer  and 
tobacco-smoke,  who  spoke  of  the  garrison 
days  in  the  Faroes,  how  they  plundered  the 
NAAFI  of  whisky  and  fags,  hiding  the  swag 


on  the  shore  till  the  Redcap  involvement 
died  down.  All  the  bravura  of  Monty,  the 
modesty  of  Slim,  know  nothing  of  such 
things  as  these. 

The  typewriter-ribbon  at  Army  H.Q.  was 
one  thing;  The  sweat  and  fear  of  slit-trench 
quite  another.  There  is  nothing  of  beefeat- 
ing  English  aplomb  about  Bobby;  nothing 
of  dour  Lowland  industry,  either.  His 
antecedants  are  those  of  the  other  and 
mystical  Scotland,  the  clash  of  claymore 
and  targe,  the  pibroch  that  wailed  in  the 
boulders  and  bogs  of  the  past.  He  thinks  in 
the  Gaelic  that  crooned  the  old  lays  of  Glen 
Coe.  Skurr  a'  Fannaidhe  means  more  to 
him  than  the  Column  of  Nelson,  the  corries 
of  Bidean  nam  Bian  more  than  any 
Holyrood  House,  a  rise  of  trout  on  the 
waters  of  Achtriachtan  more  than  all  the 
quasars  and  pulsars  of  Space.  An  oyster- 
catcher  pipes  its  way  up  the  glen,  rounding 
off  the  reminiscence  of  spandau  and  shell. 
Bobby  is  not  speaking  to  me  now,  but 
Margaret,  touching  her  arm.  He  nods  his 
head  in  my  direction  'I  was  on  my  first 
patrol  with  him'  he  says;  the  Onich  gulls 
crying,  a  curtain  of  rain  on  Ben  Fhada;  'and 
his  last  patrol,  too'. 


KILLER  PLUGS  WARNING 

We  would  draw  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers  to  a  recent  warning  issued  by  the 
Department  of  British  Trading  Standards:- 
There  are  millions  of  electrical  plugs  being 
sold  in  shops  throughout  Britain  which 
have  been  found  to  be  dangerous.  The 
plugs  are  fitted  with  faulty  fuses  and,  when 
in  use,  become  extremely  hot,  which 
means  a  high  risk  of  fire  or  electrocution. 
They  also  have  other  defects  which  are 
potentially  dangerous. 

The  plugs  carry  the  brand  name  of  FIORA 
or  FLORA  (the  lettering  is  not  easy  to  read); 
the  British  Standards  number  BS  1363,  and 
the  words,  "Made  in  India".  You  are 
advisedto  check  all  plugs  in  the  house,  and 
anyone  finding  one  of  these  faulty  ones 
should  remove  it  immediately  and  replace 
it.  You  should  then  contactthe  retailer  from 
whom  the  plug  was  bought  and  your  local 
Trading  Standards  Officer. 


LLOYDS  BANK  -  MORE  HELP  FOR  THE 
VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

With  the  help  of  micro-processor  technol- 
ogy, Lloyds  Bank  is  expanding  its  services 
forthe  visually  handicapped.  To  help  main- 
tain independence  and  confidentiality,  the 
Bank  has  purchased  a  new  system  which 
will  enable  it  to  provide  a  Braille  correspon- 
dence service  for  the  first  time  and  to 
produce  its  own  documents  in  Braille.  The 
system  is  the  fastest  in  this  country  and  can 
produce  Braille  at  the  rate  of  1 60  Braille  cells 
per  second. 

Called  BITS,  (Braille  and  Ink-print  Text- 
processing  System),  the  equipment  enables 
a  typist  with  no  knowledge  of  Braille  to 
produce  information  in  contracted  Braille  at 
the  same  time  as  providing  an  ink-print 
copy.  Lloyds  Bank  isthe first  majorcompany 
to  use  the  system. 

BITS  has  been  developed  and  produced 


by  the  Research  Unit  for  the  Blind  at  War- 
wick University.  It  comprises  a  micro- 
processor which  translates  the  text  into 
contracted  Braille,  a  printer  to  produce  the 
ink-print  copy,  and  a  Braille  embosser. 

The  Bank  has  also  produced  a  gauge  to 
help  the  blind  identify  the  denominations  of 
notes.  A  simple  plastic  aid,  it  has  graded 
'steps'  to  identify  £1,  £5,  £10,  £20  and  £50 
notes. 

Forfurther  information  on  Lloyds  services 
for  the  visually  handicapped,  please  contact 
your  nearest  branch  of  Lloyds  Bank,  or  write 
to:  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Lloyds  Bank  PLC, 
71  Lombard  Street,  London  EC3P  3BS. 

NATIONAL  BOWLS 

As  Chairman  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  National 
Bowlsteam,  I  should  like  to  congratulate  all 
the  men  who  took  part  in  the  Weston- 
Super-Mare  Tournament  to  make  it  a  great 
success,  both  winners  and  losers. 
Good  Luck  and  Good  Bowling  for  the 
future. 

Percy  Stubbs. 

GARDENING  WITHOUT  SIGHT 

The  RNIB  have  recently  published  'Garden- 
ing Without  Sight',  a  booklet  for  visually 
handicapped  people  who  enjoy  growing 
flowers  or  vegetables  in  their  garden,  allot- 
ment or  indoors.  As  a  deaf  and  blind  gar- 
dener said,  "sighted  people  cannot  always 
come  just  at  the  time  I  need  them,  so  I  work 
things  out  for  myself".  The  booklet  des- 
cribes some  of  the  ways  inventive  blind  gar- 
deners have  overcome  particular  difficul- 
ties, using  aids  which  are  home-made  and 
devised  from  personal  experience.  Sugges- 
tions range  from  choosing  a  mower  to  find- 
ing the  middle  of  a  90  mm  pot,  from  ger- 
minating seeds  in  soft  toilet  paper  (liquorice 
and  thin  cigarette  paper  are  alternatives),  to 
planting  annuals  in  a  pattern  using  curtain 
wire  as  a  plan. 

The  booklet  emphasises  that  gardening 
without  sight  means  learning  different 
methods  of  working,  which  may  be  slow 
and  frustrating  at  first.  However,  as  a  totally 
blind  lady  who  can  now  push  her  lawn 
mower  in  straight  lines  confessed,  "I  went 
all  over  the  place  at  first,  but  it  came  with 
practice". 

The  booklet,  which  is  available  in  print  and 
ontape-the  Braille  version  is  in  preparation 
-  is  free  to  blind  people  from  the  RNIB,  224 
Great  Portland  St.,  London,  W1N  6AA.  (50p 
postage  and  packing  for  the  print  version, 
please.) 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  2177 
The  Exorcist 

by  William  Peter  Blatty 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  70V2  hours 
Chris  McNeal  is  a  successful  film  actress. 
She  lives  with  her  daughter  Regan,  aged 
eleven,     in     a     sumptuous     Washington 
apartment.  The  child  begins  to  behave  very 
strangely.   She   is  changing   mysteriously 
and    frighteningly    from    a    well-adjusted, 
happy    little   girl    into   a   disturbed,   often 
violent  stranger.  During  these  attacks  her 
language    is    coarse    and    vulgar,    full    of 
unspeakable  obscenities. 

Exhaustive  psychiatric  tests  and 
treatment  prove  unavailing.  Her  condition 
deteriorates  alarmingly.  Strange  noises 
emanate  from  her  room  and  the  furniture 
and  other  objects  seem  to  be  moved  by  an 
unseen  awesome  power.  Chris  seeks  the 
help  of  a  young  priest  Fr.  Damion  Karrass, 
but  all  his  efforts  prove  fruitless. 

Day-to-day  life  in  the  apartment  becomes 
a  terrifying  nightmare  until  finally  the 
Church  consents  to  an  exorcism.  It  is  now 
accepted  that  Regan  is  possessed  by 
powerful  and  malevolent  demons.  The 
exorcist,  assisted  by  Fr.  Karrass,  battles  for 
days  to  save  the  child... 
A  dark,  violent  book  full  of  horror  and 
obscenities  and  most  certainly  not  for  the 
squeamish.  But  what  could  so  easily  have 
been  a  mere  blood-and-thunder  "shocker" 
is  transformed  by  the  skill  and  superb, 
craftmanship  of  its  author,  into  a  brilliant 
piece  of  imaginative  fiction. 


Cat.  No.  3063 
Enemies,  A  Love  Story 

By  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 

Read  by  Gabriel  Woo/f 

Reading  Time  SI  hours 

This  is  the  story  of  a  small  group  of  Polish 

Jews,  survivors  from  the  Hitler  Holocaust, 

living  in  New  York  just  after  the  war.  They 

have  brought  with  them  not  only  language 

and  custom,  but  fear  of  uniformed  authority, 

mistrust  of  strangers  and  deep  and  lasting 

scars. 


The  principle  character  is  Hermann 
Broder,  an  intellectual,  a  sensitive  and 
deep-thinking  man,  beset  by  grotesque  fan- 
tasies of  Nazi  invasion.  He  is  married  to  Jad- 
vega,  a  gentile,  formerly  servant  to  the 
Broder  family.  She  had  successfully  con- 
cealed him  from  the  Germans  during  the 
Polish  occupation.  She  speaks  neither  Engl- 
ish nor  Yiddish  and  is  consequently  isolated 
within  the  close-knit  Jewish  community.  But 
she  is  content  to  look  after  her  tiny  apart- 
ment and  minister  to  Hermann's  every 
need. 

He  spends  long  periods  away  from  home, 
ostensibly  as  a  travelling  book  salesman.  In 
reality  he  works  as  a  "ghost-writer"  for  the 
worldly  and  wealthy  Rabbi  Lampert  and  his 
time  is  spent  with  his  mistress  Martia.  He  is 
perpetually  tormented  by  a  terrible  guilt, 
torn  between  his  great  love  for  Martia  and 
his  loyalty  and  duty  to  Jadvega.  He  has 
money  worries  and  is  increasingly  unable  to 
communicate  with  those  around  him.  Then 
he  receives  the  astounding  news  that  his 
first  wife,  Tamara,  whom  he  believed  dead, 
shot  together  with  their  two  young  children, 
has  arrived  in  New  York  and  wants  to  see 
him.  .  . 

This  is  the  beautifully  written,  tragic  and 
haunting  story  of  a  group  of  people  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  a  new  life,  a  new  set  of 
values,  searching  for  a  New  Jerusalem  they 
are  doomed  never  to  find. 


Cat  No.  3110 
The  Great  Pursuit 

By  Tom  Sharpe 
Read  by  David  Strong 
Reading  Time  7  hours 
Frederick   Phrensick,   a   successful   literary 
agent,  receives  through  the  post  the  manus- 
cript of  a  novel.  "Pause  O  Men  For  The  Vir- 
gin" is  lewd,  crude,  filthily  obscene  and 
monstrously  pornographic  -  all  the  right 
ingredients    for    a     runaway     best-seller. 
Phrensick  is  delighted. 

The  MS  has  come  from  a  firm  of  solicitors 
acting  forthe  author,  whose  total  anonymity 
must  be  strictly  preserved.  Phrensick  hasn't 
far  to  look  for  a  name  to  put  on  the  cover  - 
Peter  Piper. 

Peter  Piper  is  a  literary  non-starter  who 
regularly  re-writes  his  dreary  autobiography 
-  which  Phrensick  as  regularly  turns  down. 
With  the  help  of  his  American  partner,  Sonia 
Futtle  and  a  publisher  friend  with  money 
troubles  (which  would  disappear  with  the 


publication  of  the  book),  Phrensick  sets  to 
work  softening-up  the  reluctant  stooge, 
mainly  with  alcohol  and  fair  words.  Piper 
succumbs. 

The  next  step  is  to  persuade  Hutchmeyer, 
a  rough,  tough,  less-than-honest  American 
publisher,  to  publish  in  the  States.  With  the 
aid  of  a  little  artful  skullduggery  this  is 
accomplished. 

Piper  is  despatched  on  a  promotional  tour 
of  the  USA,  where  McMaudie,  Hutch- 
meyer's  outrageously  inventive  publicity 
man,  has  a  few  devastating  surprises  wait- 
ing for  him.  Now  all  that  Phrensick  has  to  do 
is  to  wait  for  all  that  lovely  money  to  come 
rolling  in. 

But  "the  best-laid  schemes"  -  and  agley 
his  schemes  most  certainly  gang.  .  . 

An  absolutely  hilarious  book  crammmed 
with  richly-funny  situations,  including  a 
New  York  riot,  organised  by  McMaudie, 
which  goes  slightly  wrong  and  almost  gets 
Piper  killed,  some  spectacular  arson,  the 
arrest  of  the  naked  Hutchmeyer  and  much, 
much  more. 

Sadly,  however,  I  have  to  say  that  much  of 
the  dialogue  is  liberally  besprinkled  with 
four-letter  words  and  crude  obscenities 
which  some  readers  may  find  just  too  much 
to  stomach.  Which  is  a  pity. 

LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR 

FROM:  Mrs.  N.  Bohannan,  Brockenhurst 

Back  in  the  early  20's,  my  husband  gave  me 
an  oak  tray  with  fine  brass  handles,  made  by 
the  service  men  at  St.  Dunstan's.  In  January 
'81,  my  dear  husband  died,  aged  86,  and  it 
was  decided  I  must  move  and  be  nearer  my 
son.  It  was  when  we  were  clearing  a  shed 
that  we  found  the  tray,  which  I'd  not  seen  for 
years.  It  was  very  stained  and  dirty,  but  my 
son  stripped,  oiled  and  stained  it,  and  I've 
polished  it  and  am  delighted  to  have  it  again. 
Where  we  bought  it,  I  can't  remember,  but  it 
cost  4s.  6d.  It  must  have  been  after  we  were 
married,  on  December  6th  1923.  Perhaps 
they  were  for  sale  at  the  Reunion  dinners 
that  had  started  about  then.  My  husband 
was  in  the  21st  London,  1st  Surrey  Rifles-  I 
think  that  name  is  changed  now.  HQ  was  at 
Hodden  Rd.,  but  it's  a  long  time  ago.  He 
served  in  Palestine  and  was  with  Gen. 
Allenby  when  they  captured  Jerusalem. 


REUNIONS 

IPSWICH  20th  MAY 

In  the  60's  and  70's,  it  was  deemed  that  'big 
is  beautiful'.  But  what  the  Ipswich  Reunion 
lacked  in  numbers  it  made  up  in  quality.  Of 
the  14  St.  Dunstaners  present  at  the  Cop- 
dock  Hotel,  3  were  from  the  First  World 
War-a  tribute  to  their  health  and  persever- 
ance. Air  Vice-Marshal  Colahan,  presiding, 
went  on  to  give  his  credentials  for  being  at 
the  reunion.  He  lives  in  Lincolnshire,  his 
son  hopes  to  join  the  Royal  Anglian  Regi- 
ment, his  daughter  lives  in  Norfolk,  and  his 
grand-daughter  was  born  in  the  area  2 
years  ago. 

After  giving  the  numbers  of  St.  Dunstan- 
ers throughout  the  world,  Air  Vice-Marshal 
Colahan  went  on  to  talk  of  the  warm  affec- 
tion and  admiration  that  the  members  of 
Council  had  for  St.  Dunstaners  and  their 
wives.  "They  have  turned  a  calamity  of,  in 
some  cases,  many  years,  into  an  opportun- 
ity to  discover  talents  and  develop  those 
talents.  They  have  gone  on  to  lead  excep- 
tional careers  in  many  different  walks  of 
life." 

The  Air  Vice-Marshal  concluded  with  ref- 
erence to  events  in  the  South  Atlantic.  "One 
thing  we  can  be  certain  of,  and  that  is  that 
the  Task  Force  will  be  exactly  as  good  as 
their  forbears.  We  hope  very  much  that 
none  of  them  is  called  upon  to  make  the 
same  sacrifice  as  St.  Dunstaners  have 
made.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  wish  to  join  me 
in  wishing  them  every  success  in  their 
endeavours  and  a  safe  return  home." 

Mr.  Bill  Slade  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
gathering,  thanking  Air  Vice-Marshal  and 
Mrs.  Colahan  for  their  presence.  Miss 
Newbold  was  warmly  thanked  for  organis- 
ing the  event,  as  well  as  the  staff  of  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Wills  and  Miss  Mosley  were 
mentioned  with  gratitude  for  all  they  do. 
And  so  ended  another  quiet  and  very 
pleasant  Ipswich  Reunion. 

BIRMINGHAM  22nd  May 

The  Albany  Hotel  was  the  setting  for  this 
year's  Birmingham  Reunion,  and  43  St. 
Dunstaners  were  present,  of  whom  5  were 
First  War  men,  35  were  Second  War,  and  3 
post-war. 

Before  beginning  his  speech,  our  Presi- 
dent, Col.  Sir  Michael  Ansell,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
D.L.,  asked  everyone  to  rise  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  our  servicemen  in  the  Falklands. 


Sir  Michael  felt  it  a  great  privilege,  as  a  St. 
Dunstaner  himself,  to  welcome  everyone  to 
the  Reunion.  He  paid  tribute  to  our  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  who  is  follow- 
ing in  the  illustrious  footsteps  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  and  Lord  Fraser.  "There  is  no  per- 
son who  does  more  for  us,  or  takes  a  greater 
interest  in  our  doings,  than  he  and  his  wife." 

Over  the  last  few  years,  Sir  Michael  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  paying  visits  to 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  to  see 
fellow  St.  Dunstaners.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  St.  Dunstan's  has  set  the 
example  to  the  blind  to  remain  independent. 
Whilst  acknowledging  that  many  St.  Duns- 
taners, like  himself,  were  getting  older,  and 
therefore  not  able  to  continue  their  jobs  of 
work  as  in  the  past,  he  felt  that  the  need  to 
keep  occupied  and  to  take  exercise  was  all 
the  more  important. 

Gardening  he  cited  as  a  superb  pastime, 
and  one  which  is  ideally  suited  to  the  blind; 
cookery  was  another  -  and  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  Cookery  Course  which  has  been 
started  in  Brighton,  "for  the  men,  not  just  for 
the  ladies!"  His  third  suggestion  was  knit- 
ting, a  pastime  which  he  himselftook  upasa 
P.O.W.  and  which,  he  admitted,  had 
provoked  many  surprised  reactions  from 
those  around  him:  from  the  blank  face  of  the 
German  nurse  who  helped  him  pick  up  a 
stitch  in  the  ambulance  train  from  France 
into  Germany,  to  the  raised  eyebrows  and 
lowered  newspapers  of  his  fellow  commut- 
ers in  the  train  from  Exeter  to  London. 

Sir  Michael  concluded,  "It  is  for  me  to 
thank  you  for  setting  the  example  to  St. 
Dunstaners  and  the  world  of  the  blind  of 
going  on  being  independent  and  'doing 
things'.  And  we  owe  a  great  and  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme,  Mr. 
Weisblatt,  Mr.  Wills  and  all  the  staff  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  who  encourage  us  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  to  try  things,  and  always  'have 
a  go'." 

"How  I  can  get  37  years  of  thanks  into  2\ 
minutes  is  beyond  me,  but  I'll  have  a  shot." 
So  began  Mr.  Alf  Bradley,  replying  on  behalf 
of  St.  Dunstaners.  And  indeed,  in  those  2\ 
minutes,  he  delivered  a  warm-hearted,  elo- 
quent speech  and  it  came  as  no  surprise  to 
his  audience  when  he  confessed  that  he  was 
due  to  be  licensed  as  a  lay-reader  in  a 
month's  time. 

Mr.  Bradley  went  on  to  thank  the  marvell- 
ous wives  for  all  they  do,  the  Hotel  staff  for 
the  lovely  meal,  and  to  thank  Miss  Newbold: 


"I  read  that  at  the  Southampton  Reunion, 
Mrs.  Lyall  said  that  St.  Dunstan's  men  were 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Well,  if  St.  Dunstan's 
men  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  Miss  Newbold 
is  the  savour".  This  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
toast,  "To  St.  Dunstan's,  for  all  they  have 
been  to  us  in  many  years  past,  all  they  are  to 
us  today,  and  maybe,  all  they  are  going  to 
be". 

The  afternoon  continued  in  the  usual 
manner,  with  dancing,  a  raffle,  and  tea. 

LONDON  5th  JUNE 

"I  now  ask  you  to  drink  with  me  a  toast  to  all 
the  men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces, 
the  Merchant  Navy  and  the  civilians  who  are 
at  risk,  both  in  the  campaign  to  free  the  Falk- 
land Islanders  and  in  maintaining  the  peace 
in  Northern  Ireland."  One  hundred  and 
twenty  people  in  the  Hotel  Russell,  London, 
on  5th  June,  fervently  joined  Mr.  Ion 
Garnett-Orme  in  his  toast  to  our  forces,  at 
the  London  (Kent  and  Surrey)  Reunion. 

Later  in  his  speech  to  the  guests,  Mr. 
Garnett-Orme  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
conflict  in  the  South  Atlantic:  "Our  thoughts 
during  the  last  two  months  have  been 
dominated  by  events  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 
We  have  followed  with  admiration  the 
organisation  in  a  matter  of  days  of  a  great 
force  equipped  with  all  the  weapons,  muni- 
tions, food  and  clothing  necessary  to  jour- 
ney 8,000  miles  and  then  attack  the  large 
occupying  force  which  the  Argentinians  had 
established  on  the  Islands.  We  hear  with 
pride  of  the  determined  courage,  skill  and 
daring  of  our  Forces  in  the  terrible  weather 
and  terrain  conditions  which  exist  on  the 
Islands  in  winter". 

OurChairman  reminded  hisaudiencethat 
Sir  Edwin  Arrowsmith,  a  member  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Council,  was  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Falklands  from 
1952  to  1964,  and  went  on,  "Our  Task  Force 
is  upholding  the  high  traditions  of  our 
armed  services,  which  you  yourselves  have 
always  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  giving  every  consideration  to  sav- 
ing lives  on  both  sides.  You  will  have  read  of 
the  leaflets  to  this  end,  which  are  now  being 
dropped  on  Port  Stanley.  Nevertheless,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  the  wives  and  nearest  and 
dearest,  who  must  wait  at  home  fearing  bad 
news.  Your  splendid  wives  have  experi- 
enced similar  terrible  times  and  they  espe- 


cially will  understand  the  strain  involved. 

"As  you  would  expect,  St.  Dunstan's  is 
ready,  as  always,  to  give  every  help  we  can 
in  training  and  after-care  to  any  blinded  or 
eye-damaged  casualties  who  are  eligible  to 
become  St.  Dunstaners,  and  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  authorities  to  try  to  make  sure 
we  get  the  earliest  possible  information,  so 
that  we  can  visit  them  and  explain  how  St. 
Dunstan's  can  help". 

Earlier,  the  Chairman  had  welcomed  three 
St.  Dunstaners  attending  their  first  Reunion: 
Mr.  J.  Bane  of  Morden,  Mr.  A.  Campion,  of 
Ewell,  and  Mr.  H.  O'Neill,  of  Orpington.  He 
also  welcomed  Mr.  Eric  Boulter,  C.B.E.,  a 
member  of  St.  Dunstan's  Council,  and  his 
wife  and  visitors  from  Australia,  the 
Reverend  Arthur  Wilkins  and  Mrs.  Wilkins. 
He  told  St.  Dunstaners  of  the  presence  of 
other  guests:  Miss  Elspeth  Grant  and  Miss 
Diane  Hoare,  together  with  retired  and  pres- 
ent members  of  staff.  "We  have  nine  St. 
Dunstaners  from  Northern  Ireland  here  this 
afternoon  -  two  of  whom  were  blinded  in 
the  recent  troubles.  For  the  moment,  public- 
ity is  concentrated  on  the  South  Atlantic,  but 
let  us  not  forget  the  suffering  of  so  many  in 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  good  that  St.  Dunstan- 
ers from  there  have  made  the  journey  to  be 
with  us  today." 

Mr.  Brian  Jubb,  of  Orpington,  rose  to  res- 
pond on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners  and 
thanked  Miss  Stewart  and  Miss  Blebta,  the 
Welfare  Visitors  responsible  for  organising 
the  Reunion,  and  the  hotel  staff,  "For  mak- 
ing this  Reunion  as  enjoyable  as  it  is".  Mr. 
Jubb  took  up  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
Garnett-Orme,  that  our  troops  in  Northern 
Ireland  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  men- 
tioned a  conversation  he  had  had  while  visit- 
ing Australia,  in  a  town  called  Churchill;  "He 
said,  'You  are  a  Pom  aren't  you?'  I  said,  'Yes, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  it'.  We  talked  about 
Northern  Ireland  and  he  said,  'If  you  meet 
one  of  those  boys,  you  can  tell  them  they've 
got  the  greatest  respect  from  Australians  for 
the  job  they  do  in  Northern  Ireland,  where 
they  can  be  blown  up  or  shot  in  the  back". 

Although,  as  might  be  expected  at  this 
time,  the  speeches  sounded  a  rather  serious 
note,  the  fifty  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  wives 
or  escorts  set  out  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  up  with  old  friends  and  making  new 
ones  during  the  afternoon,  when  there  was 
dancing  to  the  music  of  Bill  Rickard's  band, 
who  are  themselves  old  friends  at  the  Lon- 
don Reunions. 
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Mancunian  Open 
Golf  Tournament 

St.  Dunstaner  wins 


Photos:  Daily  Mirror 


Frank  Hamilton 


At  the  Northenden  Golf  Club,  Manchester, 
180  golfers  were  competing  in  teams  of 
four  on  Sunday,  9th  May,  in  the  Barratt 
'Mancunian'  Open  Amateur  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, in  aid  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manches- 
ter's Appeal  Fundforthe  Disabled.  90  of  the 
players  were  the  top  qualifying  pairs  of 
players  from  a  League  Table  Competition 
among  Manchester  Golf  Club  members.  45 
were  celebrities,  including  Sir  Matt  Busby, 
Sir  Laurie  Barratt,  Bobby  Charlton,  Ian  St. 
John,  Johnny  Briggs  and  many  others. 
Finally,  the  teams  were  completed  with  the 
inclusion  of  disabled  golfers,  headed  by  Sir 
Douglas  Bader,  and  including  our  St.  Duns- 
taners,  Frank  Hamilton  and  John  Kerfoot. 

Frank  was  a  member  of  the  Organising 
Committee,  and  wrote  a  paragraph  in  the 
programme  on  behalf  of  the  disabled  gol- 
fers. He  welcomed  Sir  Douglas  Bader  and 
went  on,  "We  are  unanimous  in  hoping  that 
he  wins  the  second  prize but  only  the 


second  prize  because  .  .  .  we  all  have  a  keen 
competitive  edge  and  we  could  not  think  of 
a  nicer  person  to  come  second!" 

Certainly,  Frank's  competitive  edge 
turned  outto  be  very  keen.  Histeam  of  four, 
D.C.  Bayley  and  A.  Ford,  qualifiers  from 
Northenden  Golf  Club,  Scottish  footballer 
Arthur  Albiston  and  himself,  won  the  Tour- 
nament. Frank  made  three  holes  at  par  and 
was  only  one  over  par  on  six  others! 
Frank's  team  had  been  'bought'  by  his  fam- 
ily in  an  auction  sponsored  by  Qantas  Air- 
ways. The  'owners'  of  the  winning  team 
were  to  receive  two  free  tickets  to  Austral  ia, 
so  there  was  a  most  attractive  additional 
prize! 

He  had  prepared  for  the  Tournament,  play- 
ing several  rounds  of  golf  at  Brighton  while 
there  for  St.  Dunstan's  Chess  Congress 
and,  later,  walking  the  course  at  Northen- 
den with  his  son,  John,  and  recording  on 
a  memo  tape  recorder,  distances,  features 
and  which  club  to  use. 
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Putting  towards  the  sound  beacon,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  foreground 


"Our  first  nine  holes  were  respectable 
but  not  exciting",  said  Frank,  "As  we  set  off 
from  the  13th  tee,  the  whole  character  of 
our  golf  changed-thanks  to  Bobby  Charl- 
ton. His  drive  off  the  12th  tee  came  down 
the  fairway  and  struck  me  on  the  shin.  From 
then  on,  Arthur  and  I  decided  that  if  the 
opposition  were  so  keen  to  remove  us,  then 
we  had  better  show  them!" 

On  the  last  hole,  much  depended  on  a  good 
score.  Frank  had  a  30ft  putt,  with  his  wife, 
five  sons  and  youngest  daughter  watching. 
"The  situation  was  melodrama.  Here  I  was 
in  an  amateur  golf  tournament,  with  £2,000 
worth  of  air  line  tickets  depending  on  my 
putt.  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  club  still. 
It  went  very  quiet.  All  I  could  hear  was  the 
insistent,  double  tone  of  the  Sound  Beacon. 
The  gasp  from  the  crowd  told  me  it  was 
near.  John  put  me  out  of  my  misery  by 
saying,  "If  you  can  sink  a  six  inch  putt, 


you've  got  an  eagle!" 

Two  other  teams  came  in  with  similar 
scores  but  the  Northenden  four  had  the 
best  score  over  the  last  nine  holes  and  won, 
according  to  the  rules. 
The  Sound  Beacon  Frank  referred  to,  he 
uses  as  a  guide  to  direction  on  the  fairway 
and  putting.  His  sighted  son,  John,  places 
the  beacon  beyond  the  hole  on  the  green 
and  in  front  of  Frank,  in  the  line  of  direction 
he  must  play  on  the  fairway.  Frank  plays  off 
a  handicap  of  20.  Now,  with  the  Qantas 
tickets,  Frank  is  off  to  Australia  later  this 
year,  where,  if  plans  go  right,  he  hopes  to 
play  a  match  against  an  Australian  St.  Dun- 
stan's  golfer-again  for  charity.  The  Lord 
Mayor's  Fund  benefitted  from  the  Barratt 
'Mancunian'  Tournament  to  the  extent  of 
over  £20,000!  Frank  says,  "To  the  many  St. 
Dunstaners  who  have  sent  money  to 
sponsor  Sir  Douglas  Bader,  John  Kerfoot 
and  myself,  I  send  sincere  thanks", 
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GERRY  JONES  AND 
THE  LONDON 
MARATHON 


26  miles:  3  hrs  57  min. 


It  was  all  Craig  Bradford's  fault.  Craig,  an  old 
friend,  had  approached  me  in  August  of  '81 
outside  our  local  paper  shop.  'How  about 
doing  the  London  Marathon  next  year?'  was 
his  question.  It  came  as  a  complete  shock.  I 
had  not  seen  Craig  for  some  time,  although 
he  only  lives  about  200  yards  from  me.  I  had 
expected  mundane  chat  about  our  wives, 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  when  we  last 
got  a  little  drunk.  Nothing  morethanawhim, 
Ithoughtto  humour  him.  "OK,  butaslongas 
we  train  for  it."  I  promptly  forgot  all  about  it, 
until  Craig  popped  around  to  say  he  had 
sent  for  the  application  forms.  These  forms 
arrived  whilst  Craig  was  on  holiday.  He  had 
left  detailed  instructions  about  when  they 
were  to  be  sent.  Marian  duly  filled  the  forms 
in  for  the  two  of  us,  quite  a  complicated 
procedure,  detailed  and  in  computer  layout. 
Half  the  information  for  Craig  we  made  up, 
including  his  second  name! 

By  now  it  was  November  and  on  his  return 
from  holiday,  Craig  and  I  started  to  realise 
that  we  had  better  start  thinking  seriously 
what  we  had  let  ourselves  in  for.  Craig,  an 
accountant,  aged  36,  played  squash  twice  a 


week,  swam  with  his  two  sons,  did  not 
smoke  and  drank  beer  on  a  Friday.  Although 
a  good  Rugby  player,  he  had  not  indulged 
on  a  regular  basis  for  some  years.  I  jogged 
twice  a  week  three  or  four  miles,  I  smoked 
cigars  and  liked  my  pint  of  beer.  The  jogging 
was  of  a  gentle  nature  and  designed  mainly 
to  let  some  air  through  the  smoke  to  my 
lungs  and  also  keep  the  beer  paunch  a  little 
under  control!  My  word,  we  needed  help!  - 
And  we  got  it,  from  Ted  Mansell,  a  local 
builder  who  had  behind  him  the  experience 
of  over  50  marathons  and  was  still  planning 
more. 

Frightening  Programme 

We  first  established  that  this  was  to  be  a 
one-off  venture.  Ted  gave  us  a  programme 
which  was  frightening  on  first  sight; 
however,  he  promised  that  if  we  could  see  it 
through,  he  would  guarantee  that  we  would 
finish  the  race  properly.  Besides  certain 
exercises,  we  had  to  aim  to  run  five  or  six 
times  each  week.  During  the  first  month, 
once  a  week,  we  would  have  to  complete 
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eight  miles;  the  second  month,  once  a  week, 
it  went  up  to  10.  This  process  continued  to 
the  last  month,  when  we  should  have 
reached  15  miles  and  be  able  to  do  that 
distance  without  feeling  distressed.  We 
never  thought  it  would  be  possible. 

Because  of  other  commitments,  we  could 
not  start  training  properly  until  the  first  Sun- 
day in  the  New  Year.  Fitting  the  training  in 
was  difficult.  Most  evenings  we  could  not 
start  until  6  p.m.  After  one  week  we  realised 
that  to  run  locally  was  not  on;  there  was  no 
street  lighting  and  Craig  had  trouble  finding 
his  own  way,  without  guiding  me  also.  So,  in 
future,  we  had  to  drive  into  Truro,  some  8 
miles  away,  run  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
travel  back.  This  obviously  made  even  our 
short  runs  develop  into  two  hour  stints,  with 
changing  time  and  the  to-ing  and  fro-ing. 
We  carried  on  with  this  system  until  the 
middle  of  February,  when  the  evenings 
started  to  lengthen  slightly.  During  this 
period,  I  learnt  that  I  had  been  given  a  place 
in  the  race  but  Craig  had  not.  Reprieved,  I 
thought!  One  thousand  names  had  been 
selected  by  ballot,  mine  amongst  them.  I 
wrote  to  the  organisers  explaining  that,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  could  not  run  by  myself 
and  offered  my  place  to  Craig,  if  they  were  in 
agreement.  They  kindly  wrote  back,  giving 
Craig  a  place  also!  So  now  we  knew  it  was 
really  on  and  we  got  stuck  into  the  training 
with  a  vengeance.  We  had  both  bought 
good  running  shoes  and  were  into  our 
second  pair  before  March. 

Horrific  weather 

I  kept  a  strict  record  of  our  training  times 
and  in  the  remaining  months,  we  managed 
to  complete  62  hours.  Ourtraining  had  been 
reduced  from  1 8  to  1 6  weeks.  One  was  com- 
pletely wiped  out  through  horrific  weather, 
and  we  both  lost  a  further  week,  Craig 
through  illness  and  myself  from  a  week's 
holiday.  This  total  of  62  hours  may  not  seem 
a  lot,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
start  of  our  schedule  it  was  the  middle  of 
Winter  and  also,  we  were  quite  incapable  of 
running  for  more  than  30  minutes  at  one 
time.  The  last  month  saw  us  training  up  to  5 
hours  or  more  and  this  really  gave  us  little 
trouble.  We  would  go  for  our  long  run  on 
Saturdays  as  a  rule.  We  had  arrived  at  our 
target,  completing  1 5  miles  in  the  two  hours 
and  not  feeling  at  all  bad.  On  reflection,  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  one  more 


month  but  I  am  not  sure  that  Marian  and 
Jackie  could  have  put  up  with  our  boring 
routine  and  paranoid  fears  of  injuries  and 
odd  aches  and  pains.  We  talked  of  nothing 
else  but  the  Marathon,  our  tactics,  and  had 
we  done  enough  to  make  it.  Our  training 
ground  was  in  our  favour,  hills  everywhere 
and  always  the  wind,  whereas  the  London 
course  was  flat  and,  hopefully,  we  would 
leave  the  strong  breezes  behind  in  Cornwall. 

Starch  for  Stamina 

Friday  the  7th  May  we  travelled  to  Lon- 
don, taking  Jackie  with  us.  We  were  in  good 
spirits,  determined  that,  whatever  else,  we 
were  going  to  soak  up  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  weekend  and  really  enjoy  ourselves. 
We  registered  our  entry  at  the  Piccadilly 
Hotel  and  in  return  were  given  our  official 
entry  numbers,  plus  a  computer  disc  for  use 
at  the  start  and  finish  and  also  a  goodies 
bag,  containing  a  variety  of  items.  These 
included  a  sweat  band,  pen  and  Gillette 
razor,  and  a  book  on  the  funnier  side  of  long 
distance  running.  Already  there  was  a  sense 
of  occasion,  with  many  officials,  hundreds 
of  participants,  videos  showing  the  previous 
year's  race,  sportswear  equipment  on  sale, 
drinks  manufacturers  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Did  I  say  a  lot  of  people?  Well,  on  the  Satur- 
day when  Craig  and  Jackie  were  sightseeing 
in  London  the  queue  of  those  trying  to  regis- 
ter stretched  around  the  building  three 
times.  We  were  staying  for  the  three  nights 
at  a  friend's  house  in  Welling,  only  ten 
minutes  drive  from  the  start  point  on  Black- 
heath.  That  night  we  dined  out  Italian  style, 
eating  as  much  Pasta  as  we  could  force 
down;  this  apparently  is  the  thing  to  do  as  it 
is  a  quick  way  to  store  starch  which  breaks 
down  for  the  second  half  of  the  race  as 
energy. 

Saturday  was  spent  quietly  in  the  house. 
A  few  exercises  in  the  afternoon,  an  early 
meal  and  then  to  bed  by  10  p.m. 

Honey  for  Breakfast 

Sunday  at  last.  Up  at  6  a.m.,  plenty  of  tea 
and  breakfast  of  cereal,  toast  and  honey,  and 
then  more  tea.  We  left  at  7.15,  wearing  our 
running  gear,  track  suits  but  not  our  shoes. 
We  were  through  the  check  point  in  Green- 
wich Park  and  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the 
start  point  by  7.45  a.m.  The  weather  was 
brilliant,  lovely  sunshine,  no  breeze,  and  the 
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air  was  til  led  with  the  chatter  of  thousands  of 
people.  Although  we  thought  we  would 
arrive  early  at  the  start  and  avoid  the  crush, 
probably  half  the  field  had  got  there  before 
us.  Immediately,  the  feeling  of  goodfellow- 
ship  was  there.  Now,  this  is  what  it  was  all 
about,  all  those  months  of  training  by  ourse- 
lves in  awful  conditions,  with  the  constant 
reminders  from  other  people  that  you  were 
most  probably  mad;  yes,  this  was  all  now 
worthwhile.  There  was  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  time  by  the  organisers  in  other  lan- 
guages, which  reminded  us  that  there  were 
42  countries  represented  by  the  16,800  star- 
ters. 

9  a.m.,  time  to  change  footwear.  Vaseline 
rubbed  between  the  toes,  powder  on  the 
feet,  socks  on,  make  sure  there  are  no  wrink- 
les, shoes  next,  not  too  tight,  track  suit  off, 
sweat  band  on,  and  then  Craig  was  off  to  put 
our  bag  with  the  kit  in  it  onto  one  of  the  32 
London  buses  present  for  that  job;  they 
were  to  be  moved  to  the  finish  ready  for  us 
when  we  arrived. 


Short  and  Sweet 

Now  then,  a  last  few  exercises  and  then 
we  moved  amongst  those  lining  up  for  the 
start.  We  thought  3  hours  45  minutes  would 
be  about  our  finishing  time  and  there  we 
were  with  minutes  to  go.  Lots  of  nervous 
chatter,  no  one  seemed  to  think  they  had 
done  enough  training,  but  Kenny  Lynch, 
who  was  next  to  us,  kept  us  all  fairly  loose 
with  his  lively  comments.  One  minute  to  go 
...  a  whistle  blew,  we  all  surged  forward  10 
yards,  and  stopped  dead.  "Well,  that  was 
short  and  sweet",  said  one  wag,  and  the 
tension  was  broken.  The  Royal  Artillery  let 
rip  bang  on  9.30  a.m.  We  were  off!  Or  rather, 
we  weren't.  Nothing  really  happened;  a  lot 
of  whooping  and  shouting,  laughter  and 
then,  gradually  we  started  to  drift  forward. 
First,  just  a  shuffle  and  then,  yes,  we  were 
actually  walking;  a  slight  trot  and  then  back 
to  a  walk.  Well,  this  was  not  too  bad  and  I 
reckoned  that  I  could  handle  this  pace  forthe 
next  4  hours.  We  then  slowly  broke  into  a 
trot  and  passed  through  the  start  line,  4 
minutes  after  the  start  gun  had  gone  off. 
During  this  period  and  for  the  next  3  miles, 
whilst  the  runners  were  really  congested, 
there  was  no  bumping  orshoving;  everyone 
was  patient  and  quite  happy  just  to  soak  up 
the  atmosphere.  The  crowds  were  out  in 
force  and  there  came  the  continuous  clap- 


ping and  shouts  of  encouragement.  Run- 
ners waved  to  the  crowd,  and  one  or  two 
were  spotted  by  friends,  and  the  banter  of 
the  wits  amongst  us  was  already  to  be 
heard. 

We  have  been  advised  to  drink  little  and 
often  and  at  the  first  refuelling  point,  just 
outside  Woolwich,  12,000  first-time 
marathon  runners  tried  to  do  just  that.  It  was 
impossible;  Craig  and  I,  joined  as  we  were 
with  our  inch-wide  elastic,  proved  a  danger 
to  anyone  who  tried  to  pass  between  us. 
Never  mind,  carry  on!  The  pace  was  very 
easy  and  it  took  us  20  minutes  to  complete 
the  first  two  miles.  There  was  nowhere  to 
go,  this  great  long  human  crocodile 
stretched  as  far  as  Craig  could  see  to  the 
front  and  also  to  our  rear. 


Chariots  of  fire 

The  pace  improved  slightly  and  we  pas- 
sed the  6  mile  post  in  the  hour.  The  next  7 
miles  went  very  well  and  we  reached  Tower 
Bridge  and  the  half-way  mark  by  1  hour  55 
minutes,  so  things  were  getting  back  to 
schedule.  The  crowds  all  along  the  South 
side  of  the  Thames  were  amazing.  The  air 
was  electric,  a  carnival  atmosphere  pre- 
vailed. There  were  bands  of  all  descriptions, 
Drum  Majorettes,  people  with  Hi  Fi  sets 
hanging  out  of  their  windows  blasting  out 
the  music  from  'Chariots  of  Fire'.  There  was 
so  much  going  on  during  this  stage  that  you 
did  not  really  know  you  were  running.  Craig 
was  doing  a  magnificent  job,  getting  us 
through  small  gaps  and  round  slower-paced 
runners.  This  was  a  most  difficult  task  and 
when  the  water  stops  came  along,  he  would 
dive  into  the  melee  and  come  out  with  two 
cups  of  liquid  and  usually  three  or  more 
runners  that  were  hooked  up  with  the 
dreaded  elastic.  No  one  seemed  to  mind, 
and  apologies  came  from  both  sides.  Run- 
ners were  getting  tired  and  at  water  points 
there  would  be  hundreds  of  runners  trying 
to  get  this  at  each  side  of  the  road  and  then 
there  would  be  those  walking  and  some 
who  just  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Con- 
sequently, at  these  points,  we  would  have  to 
walk  for  maybe  150  to  200  yards,  and  this 
tended  to  play  havoc  with  the  rhythm. 

Jackie  and  John,  our  host,  shouted  out  to 
us  at  Tower  Bridge  and  on  we  went,  halfway 
and  feeling  good. 

Craig  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  entering  a 
bad  patch  and,  after  stopping  and  starting, 
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we  decided  to  separate.  It  was  not  some- 
thing we  wanted  to  do,  but  we  had  discus- 
sed it  before  the  race.  The  slower  pace  was 
knocking  the  stuffing  out  of  me,  and  Craig 
just  needed  a  little  time  to  get  over  his  prob- 
lems. Craig  found  me  a  willing  helper  and  I 
was  off  again.  Into  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  Isolated 
communities  giving  us  a  traditional  London 
welcome,  more  bands,  flags  waving,  danc- 
ing and  merriment  all  the  way.  My  young 
running  partner  seemed  alright,  but 
announced  he  only  had  two  more  miles  left 
in  him  and,  sure  enough,  at  the  17  mile  mark 
he  handed  me  on  to  his  running  partner,  but 
at  18  miles,  he  decided  to  take  a  breather.  I 
was  very  grateful  to  both  those  lads  and 
later  on,  one  was  seen  running  right  behind 
us,  so  I  am  sure  he  made  it  home.  My  final 
running  mate  turned  out  to  be  a  first-time 
marathon  runner,  Laurence  Hicks,  aged 
about  50  (I  hope  I  do  him  no  injustice).  He 
came  to  my  rescue!  We  chatted  as  we  went 
along  and  we  soon  worked  out  a  system  of 
'to  me',  or  'to  you',  or  'straight  ahead',  which 
then  meant  he  wanted  a  little  spurt  to  get  me 
through  a  small  gap  and  then  he  would  fol- 
low. 


Hard  Slog 

Wapping  Wharf  and  runners  were  falling 
out  or  walking  everywhere.  The  odd  ambul- 
ance picking  someone  up  gave  us  little  com- 
fort. A  hard  slog  this  now,  and  it  seemed  a 
long  4  miles  from  the  18  mile  mark  to  go 
underthe  North  span  of  Tower  Bridge  along 
the  cobbled  way  past  the  Tower  Hotel  into 
the  City.  Around  the  Tower,  I  felt  very  tired 
and  the  cobbles  tended  to  throw  me  all  over 
the  place.  Laurence  kept  me  going  and,  once 
on  the  tarmac,  I  improved  fast. 


were  tired,  but  well  enough  to  enjoy  the 
crowd  and  let  the  feeling  wrap  all  around  us. 
The  crowd  would  jump  into  the  road  wav- 
ing, shouting,  willing  everyone  to  finish. 
Down  Bird  Cage  Walk,  and  we  could  hear 
the  announcer  on  the  finishing  line.  We 
would  beat  the  4  hr.  mark  and  so  we  decided 
to  finish  with  a  bit  of  a  sprint.  It  felt  like  we 
were  flying,  though  in  reality  I  suppose  we 
made  an  extra  mile  an  hour.  Westminster 
Bridge  and  that  was  it.  Suddenly  it  was  over. 
We  wrapped  our  arms  around  each  other. 


Made  it! 

We  had  made  it  and  we  shared  the  elation 
we  both  felt.  A  personal  triumph,  yes,  but 
shared  with  all  the  other  runners  and  the 
crowd.  We  parted  company  as  quickly  as  we 
had  joined,  as  I  developed  cramp  and  was 
whisked  away  by  an  insistent  and  thorough 
St.  John's  Ambulance  nurse. 

An  hour  later,  I  met  up  with  Craig,  Jackie 
and  some  more  friends.  Craig  was  fine  and 
looked  a  lot  better  than  I  felt.  He  had  come  in 
nice  and  steady,  18  minutes  after  me.  The 
race  was  over  and  we  knew  as  we  stood  on 
the  South  Bank  along  with  probably  20,000 
other  people,  that  it  had  all  been  worth  it.  A 
day  never  to  be  forgotten,  a  day  with  a  mul- 
titude of  feelings  and  emotions  slipping 
through  the  mind  and  body. 

Thanks 

My  grateful  thanks  to  Craig  Bradford, 
without  whose  help  I  could  never  have  con- 
templated entering,  Laurence  Hicks,  who 
finished  with  me,  and  Marian,  my  wife,  who 
has  just  gone  through  the  most  boring  4 
months  of  her  life,  but,  as  usual,  supported 
me  all  the  way. 


Urged  on. 


We  had  4  miles  to  go  and  we  both 
intended  to  finish  so  when  one  felt  low  the 
other  would  seem  to  come  good  and  we 
would  plod  on.  The  crowd  were  still  magni- 
ficent, urging  the  runners  on.  They  could  be 
heard  urging  people  to  get  off  their  knees 
and  start  running  again.  The  last  person  to 
overtake  us  had  been  at  Wapping  and  he 
had  patted  me  on  the  backside  and  told  me, 
"Well  done  and  keep  going". 

Under  Charing  Cross  now,  and  up 
towards  Trafalgar  Square.  2  miles  to  go.  We 


Mr.  Garnett-Orme  writes: 

I  am  sure  this  description  has  delighted  a 
great  many  readers  and  perhaps  especially 
those  St.  Dunstaners  who  were  walking  and 
running  successfully  many  years  before 
Gerry  was  born  or  anyone  thought  of  the 
London  Marathon.  Many  congratulations  to 
him  for  carrying  on  a  St.  Dunstan's  sports 
tradition  and  also-a  point  which  he  does 
not  mention  in  his  story-for  getting  himself 
sponsored,  so  that  his  magnificent  effort 
earned  substantial  sums  for  various  charities. 
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In  Double  Harness 

by  Craig  Bradford 

18,059  entries  were  accepted  for  the  1982 
London  Marathon  and  by  the  lateness  of  my 
acceptance,  I  was  probably  one  of  -the  last 
nine.  This  is  definitely  the  most  difficulttime, 
increasing  the  training,  but  not  knowing  if 
you  will  be  a  starter.  Eventually  the  letter 
arrives,  saying  that  you  are  one  of  the  'lucky' 
ones;  at  the  time,  the  word  'lucky'  seems 
totally  misdirected. 

Running  with  Gerry  for  the  weeks  before 
the  race  proved  quite  an  experience.  Roads 
we  thought  were  flat  in  a  car  turned  out  to  be 
hills  in  the  initial  weeks,  but  fortunately,  only 
slopes  in  the  later  weeks.  Country  lanes 
around  St.  Agnes  offer  a  varied  selection  of 
road  surfaces,  all  fairly  good,  but  laden  with 
booby  traps  for  the  unsuspecting  runner. 
Most  of  these  can  be  avoided  when  one  is 
fresh,  but  as  tiredness  sets  in  or  you  are 
running  in  the  dark,  or  twilight,  even  the 
smallest  stone  can  twist  the  ankle,  or  drain- 
cover  jar  the  knee,  or  cow  pat  speed  one's 
down-fall.  .  .! 

I  personally  found  the  most  difficult  time 
was  during  the  middle  of  our  training  when 
we  were  attached  by  elastic,  'as  one'.  The 
novelty  of  being  attached  had  ceased  and  at 
times,  especially  when  tired,  I  forgot  I  was 
joined,  only  to  be  reminded  when  I  turned 
sharp  left  and  Gerry  didn't,  or  I  went  up  a 
curb  without  informing  him. 

The  other  big  problem  at  the  back  of  my 
mind  was  that,  physically,  we  are  quite  dif- 
ferent builds.  Gerry  is  ideal  runner  shape 
(apart  from  ostrich  legs),  and  carries  no 
excess  weight.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  over 
a  stone  and  a  half  during  training  and  have  a 
much  thicker  (I  must  be!)  build.  The  problem 
being,  that  during  any  distance  runs,  it  is 
difficult  to  both  run  at  the  same  pace  all  the 
time.  There  are  times  when  one  wants  to  run 
quicker  or  slower  than  the  other.  This  did,  as 
I  always  feared,  cause  a  problem  on  the 
'Actual  Day'. 

The  other  problem  on  'The  Day',  which 
Gerry  overcame  better  than  myself,  was  that 
we  had  never  run  with  so  many  people 
before.  Initially,  the  pace  is  directed  by  the 
sheer  number  of  people  in  front  of  you. 
However,  as  the  run  progresses  you  are  able 
to  set  your  own  pace,  that  is,  until  a  wall  of 
slower  runners  appears  in  front  of  you.  You 
then  have  to  slow  to  this  pace,  wait  for  a  gap 


to  appear,  execute  a  couple  of  side  steps  and 
select  a  more  comfortable  pace.  These 
banks  of  slower  runners  were  quite  notice- 
able in  the  first  ten  minutes.  Finally,  insur- 
mountable problems  are  there  when  two 
people  run  joined  together,  but  these  are 
small  compared  to  the  pleasure  I  have 
experienced  over  the  past  months  running 
with  Gerry. 


NEW  PHONES 

THE  BLUE  PAYPHONE 

British  Telecom  is  introducing  a  new 
payphone  which  has  been  specially 
designed  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
public  telephone  users  at  busy  locations. 
Called  the  Blue  Payphone  because  of  its 
blue  accessories,  this  new  payphone  has 
push-button  calling  and  a  digital  credit  dis- 
play, which  indicates  how  much  of  the 
value  of  coins  you  have  inserted  is  left  at 
any  time  during  your  call  and  also  warns 
you  when  you  need  to  insert  more  money  if 
you  wish  to  continue  it.  On  replacement  of 
the  handset,  coins  which  you  have  already 
inserted  but  are  not  needed  to  pay  for  your 
call  are  refunded. 

Both  a  visual  and  an  audio  warning  (5 
pips)  are  given,  10  sees,  before  your  credit 
expires,  to  give  ample  time  to  insert  more 
money. 

If  you  anticipate  that  yourcall  will  be  rela- 
tively expensive,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
insert  a  suitable  combination  of  2p,  1 0p  and 
50p  coins,  (but  not  more  than  four  2p 
coins-including  those  already  inserted  for 
the  minimum  fee-four  10p  coins,  or  five 
50p  coins).  This  will  help  to  enable  the 
payphone  to  take  only  the  minimum  value 
of  coins  necessary  to  pay  for  your  call. 

If,  at  the  end  of  a  call,  you  have  any  credit 
left,  you  can  either  hang  up,  in  which  case  a 
refund  of  coins  not  needed  to  pay  for  your 
call  may  be  made,  as  explained  above,  or 
you  can  make  a  further  call(s)  by  pressing 
the  Follow-on-Call  Button  (see  lay-out  des- 
cription at  end  of  article)  and  use  up  your 
remaining  credit.  This  payphone  does  not 
give  change,  it  merely  refunds  coins 
inserted  by  you  of  which  no  part  of  the 
value  is  needed  to  pay  for  your  call.  As  well 
as  normal  STD  call  facilities,  the  Blue 
Payphone  offers  full  International  Direct 
Dialling  (DD)  facilities,  which  means  that 
you  will  be  able  to  make  direct  calls  to  such 
places  as  the  USA  and  Australia. 
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Description  of  the  blue  payphone 

The  handset  hangs  on  a  projection  at  the 
top  left-hand  side  of  the  unit,  with  the 
mouth  and  ear  piece  pointing  away  from 
you.  Underneath  where  your  knuckles 
would  be  when  you  pick  up  the  handset, 
and  facing  you,  is  the  'Follow-on-Call  But- 
ton'. On  the  flat  part  of  the  unit,  just  to  the 
right  of  the  handset,  are  the  three  slots  for 
2p,  10p  and  50p,  from  left  to  right.  Beneath 
the  coin  slots,  the  unit  slopes  towards  you. 
On  this  section,  and  again,  beneath  the  coin 
slots,  are  the  push-buttons,  which  are  small 
and  light  to  the  touch.  To  the  left  of  these 
are  the  visual  displays.  The  cup  for  returned 
coins  is  on  the  bottom  left  of  the  unit.  The 
square  cup  has  a  flap  atthe  front.  The  booth 
may  well  have  no  door. 

The  Cardphone 

Another  new  innovation  made  by  British 
Telecom  is  the  introduction  of  the  Card- 
phone,  a  new,  cashless  payphone. 

Cardphones  are  easy  to  use,  especially 
for  longer  calls.  They  offer  full  international 
direct  dialling  (including  to  such  countries 
as  Australia  and  the  USA)  with  none  of  the 
interruption  to  speech  needed  to  insert 
coins  on  Pay-on-Answer  coin  telephones. 
You  can  obtain  a  40-unit  card  for  £2  or  a 
200-unit  card  for  £10  at  Post  Offices  and 
shops  which  display  the  Cardphone  sign, 
which  looks  like  an  enclosed  noughts  and 
crosses  sign.  The  card  is  a  welcome  alter- 
native to  carrying  around  a  pocketful  of 
loose  change. 

Cardphones  will  accept  only  British 
Telecom  Phonecards,  not  telephone  credit 
cards  or  coins.  Emergency  '999'  and  Inland 
Directory  Enquiries  calls  can  be  made  from 
Cardphones,  free  of  charge,  but  not  other 
operator  connected  calls.  Coin  payphones 
will  always  be  sited  nearby  and  can  be  used 
for  these  calls.  Phonecards  have  tracks  of 
5p  charge  units  which  are  erased  automati- 
cally from  the  card  during  the  call.  The 
40-unit  card  has  one  track.  The  200-unit 
card  has  2  tracks  of  100  units  each,  which 
can  be  used  in  any  order.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  use  one  track  completely  before  starting 
on  the  other. 

How  to  use  a  Cardphone. 

Lift  the  handset  and  listen  for  dial  tone 
(continuous  purring  or  new  dial  tone-a 
high-pitched  hum). 

Insertthecard  into  the  slot,  green  side  up 


in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  and  press  it 
fully  home.  (There  is  virtually  no  embos- 
sing on  the  card  to  enable  a  blind  person  to 
determine  the  correct  side  of  the  card.  It  is 
suggested  that  either  at  the  Post  Office,  or 
with  'sighted  help',  a  corner  of  the  card  be 
cut,  or  a  notch  filed.)  The  digital  display  will 
show  the  number  of  unused  units  on  the 
card  (or  on  the  track  actually  inserted  in  the 
case  of  a  200-unit  card.) 

Dial  the  numberyou  want.  Listen  for  ring- 
ing tone  and  speak  when  connected. 

The  credit  units  are  progressively  erased 
as  shown  on  the  digital  display. 

Follow-on-Calls 

If  you  have  unused  units  remaining  on  a 
card  and  you  wish  to  make  a  new  call,  do 
not  replace  the  handset.  Instead,  briefly 
depress  and  release  the  handset  rest.  As 
soon  as  you  hear  dial  tone  again,  you  can 
dial  your  next  call. 

Using  a  new  card  during  a  call. 

Shortly  before  the  units  on  the  card  or 
track  are  used  up,  the  display  will  begin  to 
flash  and  an  expiry  tone  (rapid  pips)  will  be 
heard.  If  you  wish  to  continue  your  call  with 
a  new  card,  (or  the  other  track  of  a  200-unit 
card,)  press  the  button  situated  directly 
above  the  card  slot;  the  display  will  stop 
flashing,  the  Cardphone  will  memorise  the 
remaining  units  and  ejectthecard.  Retrieve 
the  card  and  insert  a  new  one  (or  an  unused 
track  of  a  200-unit  card).  This  operation  will 
not  interrupt  your  call. 

When  you  finish  your  call,  replace  the 
handset  and  the  card  will  be  ejected 
automatically. 

One  drawback  of  the  Cardphone  for  blind 
people  is  that  sighted  help  is  needed  when 
ascertaining  the  number  of  units  left  on  the 
Card,  asthis  information  only  comeson  the 
visual  display. 

Description  of  the  Cardphone. 

The  handset  is  mounted  on  the  unit  in  the 
top  left.  On  the  right  of  the  unit,  and  down 
from  the  top,  are  the  push-buttons.  There 
are,  in  fact,  12  buttons,  ie.,  two  extra,  either 
side  of  the  0.  The  extra  buttons  have  no  use. 
They  are  there  because  the  unit  is  of  foriegn 
design.  7  o'clock  of  the  push-buttons  is  a 
square  button  for  ejecting  the  card. 
Beneath  the  eject  button  is  the  slot  for  the 
card.  In  the  centre  of  the  slot  is  a  large, 
round  indentation,  to  allow  you  to  grip  the 
card. 
The  booth  may  well  have  no  door. 
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Alan  Mitchell  and  Dougie  Calder 


CHESS  CONGRESS 

by  Frank  Hamilton 
Photos:  John  Barrow 

Joint  winners  of  the  intermediate  Section:  Vi 
De/aney  and  Wa/ly  Lethbridge,  with  Dr.  Ray 
Stilwell 


The  Chess  Congress  held  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  from  30th  April  to  2nd  May  was  a 
huge  success,  enjoyed  as  much  by  the 
band  of  organisers  and  helpers  as  by  the 
players.  As  usual,  Freda  and  Jack  Horrocks 
made  the  job  of  directing  the  tournament 
look  simple-despite  a  late  entry  in  the  top 
section,  which  meant  reorganising  most  of 
the  games,  and  an  unusually  large  number 
of  uncompleted  games  which  had  to  go  to 
adjudication. 

The  players  were  so  evenly  matched  that 
two  of  the  three  sections  had  joint  winners. 
In  fact,  when  it  came  to  the  last  boards  in 
the  top  section,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  any 
one  of  three  players  could  have  won  the 
cup.  In  such  a  tight  competition,  it  is  a  pity 
there  have  to  be  any  losers.  Eventually,  the 
results  were:- 

Top  Section:  Joint  winners  and  Cup  hol- 
ders for  1982-George  Hudson  and  Frank 
Hamilton. 

Intermediate    Section:    Joint    winners-Vi 
Delaney  and  Wally  Lethbridge. 
Primary  Section:  Winner-Alan  Mitchell 

When  everyone  plays  so  spiritedly  and 
with  such  good  humour,  it  may  seem  inap- 
propriate to  single  out  one  individual.  But 
no  report  of  this  event  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  Dougie  Calder.  On 
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Joint  Cup  Holders:  Frank  Hamilton  and  George  Hudson  receive  the  trophy 


the  Tuesday  prior  to  the  Congress,  Dougie 
had  never  played  Chess.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  moves,  or  even  how  the  pieces 
were  placed  on  the  board.  By  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  however,  he  had  played  three 
matches  and  had  enjoyed  them  enough  to 
order  his  own  board  and  pieces.  Naturally, 
a  few  of  his  moves  would  not  be  found  in 
any  Chess  textbook,  but,  for  this  very 
reason,  it  gave  his  opponents  something  to 
worry  about! 

One  thing  Dougie  has  not  yet  learned  is 
the  mysterious  language  of  chess.  He  was 
heard  to  remark  that  "swiping"  knights, 
"forking"  queens,  and  "threatening"  kings 
all  seemed  somewhat  violent,  in  such  an 
academic  game.  When  someone  men- 
tioned he  had  "finchettoed"  his  bishop, 
Dougie  remarked  wryly  that  this  must 
surely  be  deserving  of  excommunication! 

Well,  it  is  over  for  another  year.  We  hope 
in  1983  to  see  some  of  the  familiar  faces 
missing  this  year.  In  future,  the  Chess  Con- 
gress will  take  place  during  the  week 
immediately  prior  to  the  Bridge  Congress. 
This  should  avoid  any  problems  of  divided 
loyalty  for  those  who  play  both  games. 

It  was  very  good  to  see  Mrs.  Blackford 
with  her  usual  band  of  helpers:  the  Misses 
Garland,   Padre   Meek,   Mr.   Rutland,   Mrs. 


Pugh  and,  of  course,  Freda  and  Jack  Hor- 
rocks.  We  owe  our  enjoyable  weekend  to 
the  efforts  and  interest  of  these  people. 
They  have  our  very  warm  thanks. 

D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 

I  do  hope  that  you  were  able  to  get  all  the 
bedding  plants  in  earlier  on  and  so  have  a 
good  show  now,  plus  plenty  of  colour  from 
all  those  perennials  and  Roses.  I  was  lucky 
to  be  able  to  get  all  my  plants  in  during  dry 
spells  and  then  showers  came  down  at  the 
right  time.  Good  luck  also  for  the  veget- 
ables and  soft  fruits. 

When  going  away  for  a  holiday  or  break 
of  some  kind,  try  and  give  everything  a 
good  soaking  unless  the  weather  has  been 
a  bit  unkind  with  plenty  of  rain  about.  Stake 
all  the  tall  growing  items  and  cut  away  all 
broken  heads  and  other  parts  of  plants 
which  have  taken  a  battering.  A  neighbour 
or  friend  may  give  you  some  help  with  the 
greenhouse  if  you  can  give  them  some 
instructions,  (especially  if  they  themselves 
don't  have  any  glass)  but  will  be  better 
qualified  if  they  have  a  greenhouse. 

Remember  that  even  at  this  time  of  the 
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season  when  everything  is  growing  well, 
there  are  still  many  jobs  to  be  carried  out, 
such  as  hoeing  regularly,  tidying  up  and 
giving  a  dose  of  fertiliser  either  in  powder, 
pellet  or  liquid  form,  to  keep  the  plants  at 
their  peak.  Do  let  us  know  of  any  prizes  you 
win  at  local  shows.  Give  details  to  Mr.  Cast- 
leton  at  the  Publicity  Dept. 
Vegetables. 

Keep  the  hoe  and  rake  going  regularly  to 
maintain  a  good  tilth  in  the  soil  and  stop  the 
weeds  getting  control.  Where  early  crops  of 
Cabbages,  Broad  Beans  and  Peas  etc,  have 
been  gathered,  clear  up  all  the  halums  and 
stems,  consigning  them  to  the  compost 
heap  or  the  incinerator.  Fork  over  these 
areas  lightly  in  case  you  wish  to  put  out 
more  plants  and  sow  seeds  of  Spring  Cab- 
bage, Lettuce,  Onions  and  Radish. 
Remember  that  it  would  be  better  to  plant 
any  of  the  Cabbage  family  in  the  spaces 
where  the  Beans  and  Peas  were  cleared  or, 
should  you  use  the  early  Cabbage  areas, 
dipthe  roots  in  a  paste  made  up  of  Calomel 
dust  as  a  precaution  against  Club  Root. 
Mulch  the  main  crop  of  Carrots  in  wet 
weather  and  if  they  are  still  a  bit  close 
together,  do  some  thinning  out  to  ensure 
size  and  good  quality.  Ensure  the  strings 
and  stakes  are  in  place  for  the  Runner 
Beans  and  give  the  Potatoes  a  last  earthing 
up.  Outdoor  Tomatoes,  unless  they  are  of 
the  bush  type,  should  have  their  side 
shoots  nipped  out.  Give  plenty  of  water  in 
dry  spells  and  don't  forget  to  feed  regularly 
when  the  fruit  is  a  good  size.  Tie  in  well, 
especially  in  the  open  and  windy  areas. 
Marrows  will  also  need  an  abundance  of 
water  and  try  and  make  it  tepid  if  possible. 

Lawns. 

Carry  on  cutting  the  grass  regularly,  except 
in  very  dry  weather,  when  it  is  wise  to  cut 
down  the  mowing  periods  a  little.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  give  the  lawn  a  good 
soaking  with  the  sprinkler  and  moving  it  all 
over  the  grass  to  get  an  even  soaking.  Tidy 
the  edges  by  cutting  with  long  handled 
shears,  which  will  save  back-ache  a  good 
deal,  and  don't  forget  to  clear  up  all  those 
cuttings.  A  well-tended  and  tidy  lawn 
always  sets  off  a  garden,  so  keep  it  that 
way. 

Fruits. 

Pick  all  the  soft  fruit  as  it  ripens  or  you  may 
have  a  lot  of  rotten  fruit,  and  certainly 
nothing  good  enough  to  put  in  the  freezer. 
Thin  out  the  hard  fruit  on  the  Apple  and 


Pear  trees  where  you  have  had  a  very  heavy 
set.  This  will  give  you  better  quality  and  size 
at  the  end  of  the  ripening  period.  Apples 
often  get  an  attack  of  mildew,  so  give  them 
a  spray  of  one  of  the  special  fungicides 
which  are  available  in  local  garden  shops. 
In  very  dry  weather,  give  all  trees  and 
bushes  a  thorough  soaking  with  the  hose  to 
get  the  moisture  right  down  to  the  roots.  It 
is  often  a  good  plan  to  get  a  mulch  down  as 
soon  as  this  hosing  has  been  done. 

Flowers. 

Keep  the  borders  tidy  and  productive  in 
colour  by  dead-heading  regularly  and  in 
dry  spells,  water  thoroughly.  Don't  forget 
to  give  a  feed  in  the  shape  of  pellets,  pow- 
der or  liquids.  Stake  up  those  items  which 
are  growing  rathertall  and  leggy  especially 
in  those  open  areas  subject  to  the  strong 
winds.  Keep  the  hoe  going  to  stop  the 
weeds  or  any  spare  grass  taking  over. 
Complete  the  planting  out  of  those  half- 
hardy  bedding  items  which  really  should 
have  gone  in  last  month.  They  will  give  a 
good  show  and  for  a  longer  time  towards 
the  autumn.  Also,  it  will  be  a  good  idea  to 
get  in  those  new  perennials  for  giving  a 
good  show  next  year.  Cut  the  Sweet  Pea 
blooms  regularly  to  increase  the  length  of 
flowering.  Tie  in  as  they  grow  and  give 
plenty  of  water  and  liquid  feeds.  Cuttings  of 
most  hardy  plants  can  be  taken  now  to 
increase  those  plants  which  you  found  so 
attractive.  These  young-rooted  plants  will 
give  better  colour  next  season  and  some  of 
the  older  items  can  be  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  your  new  cuttings.  Don't  let 
those  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  have  too 
many  shoots,  so  pick  out  some.  Ensure  that 
they  are  well  staked  and  tied  in.  When  you 
cut  Roses  for  the  house,  cut  some  way 
down  to  an  outward  facing  bud,  in  order  to 
keep  a  good  shape  to  the  bush.  Spray  with  a 
fungicide  where  you  have  an  attack  of  Black 
Spot  and  if  there  are  any  leaves  about,  pick 
them  off  and  consign  to  the  incinerator  or 
dustbin.  Spray  regularly  with  insecticide 
and  fungicide,  but  ensure  that  the  one  you 
choose  is  safe  for  some  items.  The  system- 
ics,  which  take  in  the  spray  through  the 
leaves  and  go  down  into  the  sap,  are  more 
likely  to  be  safe  for  all  plants  but  go  by 
makers  instructions  on  the  label. 

Greenhouse. 

Give  as  much  ventilation  as  possible,  espe- 
cially during  warm  weather,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  fairly  moist  and  don't  forget  to 
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give  regular  feed  to  those  plants  growing 
strongly.  Any  bulbous  items  which  are  at 
the  end  of  their  flowering  season  should  be 
gradually  dried  off  and  put  aside  for  next 
season,  like  the  Amarylis.  Let  the  leaves 
gradually  go  off  and  cut  down  the  watering 
slowly.  Flowering  perennial  plants  which 
have  finished  their  period  of  colour  need 
cutting  down  a  little,  and  kept  on  the  dry 
side  but  give  a  little  water  from  time  to  time. 
Re-pot  Cyclamen  into  their  flowering-sized 
pots  and  slowly  get  them  to  start  off  by 
watering  regularly.  Spring-flowering 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  should  be 
stood  outside  in  a  warm  shady  position  to 
mature  for  their  new  year  of  flowering. 
Stake  Carnations  and  late  flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  Pick  Tomatoes  and 
Cucumber  regularly  and  stop  the  side 
shoots  on  all  the  Tomato  plants  and  tie  in  as 
they  grow.  Give  plenty  of  water  and  liquid 
feeds.  Keep  the  place  free  of  debris  and  get 
the  sprays  or  smokes  set  up  every  so  often 
to  keep  all  the  pests  and  disease  at  bay. 


CLUB  NEWS 


NATIONAL  BRIDGE  AT 
IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 

The  three-way  tournament  was  held  at  IFH 
on  Saturday  8th  May  and  Sunday  9th  May. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  players,  I  should  like  to 
thank  Mr.  S.  Conway  and  Mrs.  Pugh  and  all 
the  Staff  who  assisted  in  making  this  a  suc- 
cessful weekend. 

Mr.  Goodlad  directed  the  tournament, 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Douse,  who  managed 
the  Rubber  Drives.  The  Cup  and  Prizes  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  E.  Dacre. 

The  results  were  as  follows:- 
1st  Provinces. 
2nd  Brighton  with  London  in  the  Cellar. 

The  main  Bridge  Drive  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  was  won  by:- 
1st     W.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Goodlad 
2nd    W.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Tebbit 
3rd     Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Padley 
4th     Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Dodgson 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  following  players:-  Mrs.  V.  Delaney, 
W.  Lethbridge,  R.  Evans,  W.  Allen  and  W. 
Miller,  reserve,  succeeded  in  winning  their 
section  at  the  London  Business  House 
League. 

W.  Allen,  Secretary 


MIDLAND 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  our  May 
meeting  held  on  the  9th  May.  We  played  off 
more  of  the  domino  competition,  and  also 
made  final  arrangements  for  our  outing  in 
June.  This  was  held  on  Sunday  27th  June, 
and  we  spent  the  day  at  Stratford  on  Avon, 
with  tea  and  evening  meal  at  the  Royal  Brit- 
ish Legion. 

After  our  excellent  tea,  Joe  Kibbler,  our 
chairman,  told  us  he  had  been  to  the  Anzac 
Day  Commemorative  Service  at  the  British 
Military  Cemetery  on  Cannock  Chase, 
where  he  had  met  Eddie  Hordyniec,  who 
laid  a  wreath  on  behalf  of  the  North  Birmin- 
gham Royal  British  Legion.  Connie  Faulk- 
ner gave  Eddie  a  newspaper  cutting  from 
The  Lichfield  Mercury,  which  had  a  picture 
of  Eddie  laying  the  wreath,  and  also  one  of 
the  Legion  Standards,  of  which  there  were 
over  100  on  the  Parade. 

Our  Club  meeting  closed  at  about  6.30 
pm  with  all  members  looking  forward  to 
the  next  meeting  on  13th  June,  and  the 
outing  on  27th  June. 

Marjorie  Hordyniec. 


BRIGHTON 
Bridge 

Results  of  individuals  match  played  11th 
May 
1.   R.  Evans  56-2 


2.   J. 

Whitcombe 

53-4 

3.    R. 

Pacitti 

53 

4.    R. 

Goding 

51-7 

5.   W 

Lethbridge 

51-1 

6.   J. 

Padley 

50-6 

7    W 
'■    M 

Phillips 

47-1 

Tybinski 

9.    F. 

Griffee 

46-6 

10.    R. 

Fullard 

43-2 

Results  of  pairs  match  played  23rd  May 

N/S1. 

W.  Lethbridge 

60-4 

2. 

J.  Majchrowicz 

57-1 

3. 

R.  Evans 

55-8 

4. 

B.  Ingray 

45 

5. 

E.  Hannett 

35-4 

E/W1. 

M.  Tybinski 

58-3 

2. 

W.  Phillips 

51-9 

3. 

F.  Griffee 

50-7 

4. 

P.  McCormack 

46-6 

5. 

A.  Dodgson 

46-2 

R.  Pacitti 

46-2 
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CLUB  NEWS  contd. 

Bowls 

On  Saturday  May  29th,  18  St.  Dunstan's 
Bowlers,  accompanied  by  wives  and 
escorts,  made  the  trip  to  Chertsey,  as  the 
guests  of  the  Chertsey  Bowling  Club.  A 
grand  afternoon's  bowling  was  enjoyed  by 
all,  and  we  would  like  to  send  our  sincere 
thanks  to  our  St.  Dunstaner,  Steve  Blake, 
who  was  the  prime  instigator  in  arranging 
this  match.  Well  done,  Steve,  and  many 
thanks. 

On  behalf  of  the  Section,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  following  St.  Dunstan's 
bowlers: 

Collis  Walters,  winner  of  the  Totally  Blind 
Section. 


Bob  Osborne,  runner-up  of  the  Totally  Blind 

Section. 

Bob  Forshaw,  Walford  Davies,  Monty  Gold- 

ing,     and     Micky     Robinson,     who    were 

runners-up  in  the  teams  of  four  competition. 

Well  done,  lads. 

Here  are  a  few  dates  of  our  away  matches, 
and  any  member  who  would  like  to  join  us, 
please  contact  Bob  Osborne,  Brighton 
32115. 

July  6  Hurstpierpoint 

July  9th       Hove  &  Kingsway 
July  23rd     Rottingdean 
July  31st     Mayford,  Woking 
Aug.  3rd      Woodingdean 
Sept.  8th     East  Preston 
Sept.  18th   Old  Woking 

H.  Preedy 


FAMILY  NEWS 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Steven  Terence  Coulson,  son  of  our  St. 
Dunstaner,  Terence  William  Coulson  and 
his  wife,  Valerie,  of  South  Woodingdean, 
who  was  married  to  Karen  Joy  Symonds  on 
5th  June  in  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel,  Oving- 
dean. 

Dominic  Donnarumma  and  his  wife, 
Angela,  of  Southampton,  who  were  mar- 
ried at  Southampton  Registry  Office  on 
June  14th. 

Fred  Harley  of  Elstow,  who  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Edith  Coutts  on  May  26th. 

Michael,  son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Hop- 
kins of  Cardiff,  who  was  married  to  Helen 
Kathryn  Gordon  on  June  5th  at  Disley  Par- 
ish Church,  Cheshire.  Michael  is  a  film 
editor  with  Harlech  T.V. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.N.  Collins  of  Cardiff,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  27th  December,  1981. 

DIAMOND  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Cyril  Aldridge  and  his  wife,  Florence,  of 
Lancing,  who  celebrated  their  Diamond 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  18th  June. 
They  received  a  telegram  of  congratula- 
tions from  H.M.  the  Queen. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Gerald  Durrant  of  Driffield,  who  has  been 
awarded  the  Swimming  Trophy  for 
Endeavour  by  the  Humberside  Disabled 
Sports  Association,  Octopus  Swimming 
Club.  Mr.  Durrant  is  the  first  person  to 
receive  this  new  trophy. 

The  three  grandsons  of  Mrs.  Daisy  Giffin, 
widow  of  the  late  Paddy  Giffin,  of  Crawley. 
All  three  have  graduated  with  Honours 
from  the  Universities  of  Canterbury,  Aston 
and  London.  Mrs.  Giffin  writes  that  two  of 
them  are  teachers,  and  the  third  is  a  Com- 
puter Engineer. 

5  of  Mr  Fred  Morgan's  grandchildren  are 
members  of  the  Bristol  Unicorn  Band  and 
the  other  3  belong  to  the  Bristol  Drum  and 
Trumpet  Band.  The  Unicorn  Band  have  just 
won  the  Supreme  Champions  Award  for  the 
second  year  in  succession.  Next  year,  they 
plan  to  visit  the  States  and  we  wish  them  all 
the  very  best  of  luck. 

Mr.  Alan  Reynolds  of  Shrewsbury,  on  his 
further  promotion  in  Freemasonry.  Last 
year  he  was  promoted  to  Past  Provincial 
Grand  Junior  Warden,  and  he  has  now 
been  made  Past  Grand  Standard  Bearer. 
Mr.  Reynolds wasoneof  about  100  Masons 
to  be  invested  by  Prince  Michael  of  Kent  at 
the  Grand  Lodge  Temple  on  June  8th. 
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BIRTHS 
Congratulations  to: 

Peter  and  June  Watson  of  Woodingdean, 
on  the  birth  of  their  son,  Adrian,  on  Monday 
17th  May. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Duffy  of  Plymstock,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  grandson,  Christopher,  born  to 
their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Graham  and 
Barbara,  on  the  23rd  April. 

Mrs.  M.  Kempe,  widow  of  the  late  S.N. 
Kempe,  of  Camborne,  Cornwall,  on  the 
arrival  of  her  twenty-fourth  grandchild 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Maruniak  of  Leeds,  on  the 
birth  of  their  second  grandchild.  A  girl, 
Anna,  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  May  to 
their  daughter,  Krystyna  and  her  husband, 
Tony  Smallman. 

Mrs.  Edna  Somervell,  widow  of  the  late 
Alan  Somervell,  of  Papakura,  New  Zealand, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  grandson,  Brendan  Lane 
Barber,  born  to  their  daughter,  Shirley  and 
her  husband,  David  on  May  9th.  Mrs. 
Somervell  writes  that  her  daughter's  god- 
father wasthe  late  Malcolm  MacLaren,  who 
trained  at  Church  Stretton  with  Mr.  Some- 
rvell. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILD 
Congratulations  to: 

Rev.  Denis  Pettit  of  Northampton,  on  the 
arrival  of  his  great  grand-daughter,  Helen, 
born  on  April  1st  to  his  grandson  and  wife, 
Anthony  and  Jane  Price. 

GREAT  GREAT  GRANDCHILD 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  A.  Nobbs,  widow  of  B.C.  Nobbs  of 
Farlington,  on  the  recent  arrival  of  her 
fourth  Great  Great  Grand-daughter.  Mrs. 
Nobbs  has  14  grandchildren,  23  great 
grandchildren,  and  4  great  great  grandchil- 
dren. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Cowing,  wife  of  our  St.  Duns- 
taner,  William  Cowing  of  Basingstoke,  on 
the  death  of  her  father  in  early  May. 

Mr.  R.  Gadsby  of  Oakwood,  Leeds,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother,  who  passed  away  on 
12th  May. 


Mr.  Anthony  Gibbins  of  Christchurch, 
Bournemouth,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
who  passed  away  on  the  11th  May. 

Mr.  T.  O'Connor  of  Birmingham,  on  the 
death  of  his  sister,  Sarah,  who  passed  away 
on  the  3rd  March  atthe  age  of  seventy-five. 

Mr  Ernest  Russell  of  Crossgates,  Leeds,  on 
the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Edith  Thomas, 
who  passed  away  on  the  18th  May  at  the 
age  of  77. 

Mr.  George  Torrie  of  Perranuthnoe,  Corn- 
wall, on  the  deaths  of  his  two  cousins  and 
his  nephew,  who  were  all  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  life  boat  which  was  lost  at  Pen- 
lee,  Mousehole. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and 
friends. 

E.  Laycock,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps. 
Edward  Laycock  of  Hull  passed  away  on  the  14th 
April  at  the  age  of  89.  Mr.  Laycock  served  as  a 
Private  in  the  R.A.S.C.  during  the  First  World  War 
and  was  a  victim  of  a  mustard  gas  attack.  He 
nevertheless  followed  a  successful  career  as  an 
electrical  engineer  until  retirement,  and  with  a 
further  failure  of  his  remaining  sight,  he  came  to 
St.  Dunstan's  in  1979. 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Anna,  who 
nursed  her  husband  so  devotedly  during  his 
many  years  of  poor  health. 

W.  R.  MacKay,  3rd  Canadians. 
Walter  MacKay  of  Caithness  passed  away 
peacefuly  at  his  home  on  the  22nd  April  at  the 
age  of  94.  He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  63 
years.  Mr.  MacKay  served  as  a  Corporal  with  the 
3rd  Canadians  from  1915to  1919,  and  wastotally 
blinded  by  a  shrapnel  wound  in  France.  After 
coming  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1919,  and  taking  train- 
ing in  boot  repairing,  Mr.  MacKay  returned  home 
to  Canada  in  May  1 920.  Two  years  later,  he  came 
back  to  England  with  his  wife  and  family  and  they 
settled  in  Caithness  where  he  operated  a  small 
car  hire  business  for  a  while,  as  well  as  doing 
some  boot  repairing. 

Mrs  MacKay  passed  away  in  1963.  Because  of 
her  frail  health,  a  niece,  Miss  Jean  Lyon,  had 
joinedthe  household  someyearsearlier,  and  she 
remained  to  give  the  utmost  care  and  attention 
to  our  St.  Dunstaner. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  Jean  and  to  our  St.  Duns- 
taner's  two  sons,  William  and  George,  and  their 
families. 
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In  Memory  conta. 


W.  Glover,  Royal  Artillery 

William  Glover  of  Sutton  Coldfield  passed  away 
on  the  31st  May  whilst  on  holiday  in  Durban, 
South  Africa.  He  was  66  years  of  age  and  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  40  years.  Mr.  Glover 
served  during  the  Second  World  War  as  a  Gun- 
ner with  the  Coast  Battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  was  blinded  in  1941  following  the  explosion 
of  a  tear-gas  shell.  Having  been  employed  in 
industry  prior  to  the  War,  Mr.  Glover  was 
retrained  at  Church  Stretton  and  commenced 
working  in  1943  at  a  Birmingham  factory.  When 
our  St.  Dunstaner  was  made  redundant  in  1973, 
he  moved  to  Bristol  with  his  wife,  Rose,  and 
family,  but  his  health  was  deteriorating  and  he 
was  unable  to  return  to  industrial  employment. 
In  1978,  Mr.  Glover  and  his  wife  returned  to  the 
Birmingham  area  to  live,  and  following  a  serious 
illness  last  year,  they  travelled  to  Durban  in  April 
so  that  our  St.  Dunstaner  could  have  a  recupera- 
tive holiday  with  his  brother-in-law  and  family. 
Sadly,  'Bill',  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
became  seriously  ill  whilst  there  and  was  admit- 
ted to  hospital  where  he  passed  away. 
We  offer  our  sincere  condolences  to  his  widow, 
Rose,  their  daughter  and  two  sons  and  their 
families. 

G.  Prosser,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps 
George  Prosser  of  Hunderton  passed  away  in 
hospital  on  the  31st  May,  6  months  after  reach- 
ing his  100th  birthday. 

Although  just  too  young  to  serve  in  the  Boer 
War,  Mr.  Prosser  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Army,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  RASC  in  1912.  He 
was  among  the  expeditionary  force  to  the  Dar- 
danelles in  1915,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
shell  explosion  at  Gallipoli  in  the  same  year. 

Between  the  wars,  Mr  Prosser  ran  a  successful 
Greengrocery  business  in  Leominster  and  was  a 
keen  Market  Gardener  on  his  2\  acre  smallhold- 
ing. Sadly,  his  wife  died  in  1961,  but,  although 
totally  blind  in  one  eye,  Mr  Prosser  lived  alone 
until  he  was  94,  when  he  moved  to  Hereford  to 
live  with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  With  the 
failure  of  his  remaining  sight,  he  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1980. 

George  Prosser  was  the  first  St.  Dunstaner  to 
reach  his  100th  birthday,  and  many  readers  will 
remember  the  article  in  our  January  issue,  when 
he  featured  on  the  front  cover  in  celebration  of 
his  centenary.  As  well  as  a  telegram  from  the 
Queen  and  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Prosser 
received  a  presentation  from  his  old  regiment 
and  a  silver-plated  tea-service  from  Mr  Ion 
Garnett-Orme  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

We  offer  our  sincere  condolences  to  Mr  Pros- 


ser's  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Douglas  and 
Olive,  who  cared  for  him  so  devotedly  for  several 
years,  his  elder  son  and  his  daughter,  and  all 
members  of  the  family. 

V.  Goodwin,  Royal  Navy 

Victor  Goodwin  of  Hove  passed  away  at  the 
Royal  Sussex  County  Hospital  on  the  30th  May. 
He  was  64  years  old  and  had  been  a  St.  Duns- 
taner for  13  years.  Mr.  Goodwin  enlisted  in  the 
Royal  Navy  in  1940  and  was  injured  in  the  same 
year,  suffering  damage  to  both  eyes.  He  formerly 
lived  in  the  North  of  England  but  on  his  admis- 
sion to  St.  Dunstan's,  moved  South.  He  was  a 
keen  dancer  and  walker  and  enjoyed  the  weekly 
dances  and  his  frequent  holidays  at  Ian  Fraser 
House.  He  was  unmarried  but  will  be  remem- 
bered by  his  many  friends,  fellow  St.  Dunstaners 
and  the  Staff  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

J.S.  Port,  Royal  Sussex  Regiment,  and  Royal 
Engineers. 

James  Sydney  Port  of  Bognor  Regis  passed 
away  on  the  12th  May  at  the  age  of  87.  Mr.  Port 
enlisted  at  Brighton  in  1915  in  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment  and  later  served  with  the  Royal 
Engineers.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head  at  Arras 
in  1917  and  in  1918  he  wasgassed.  Afterthe  First 
World  War,  Mr.  Port  became  a  market  gardener, 
although  his  sight  began  to  deteriorate  from 
1926.  HecametoSt.  Dunstan's  in  1980.  Lastyear, 
Mr  Port  moved  to  a  nursing  home  in  Bognor 
Regis.  Although  he  never  visited  our  Homes,  he 
knew  Matron  Paine,  and  had  family  connections 
in  Brighton.  Mr.  Port  was  unmarried,  but  we 
extend  our  sympathy  to  his  nephew  and  rela- 
tives. 

T.  H.  Wilson,  Royal  Artillery 
Thomas  Henry  Wilson  of  Grimethorpe  passed 
away  on  the  30th  May.  He  was  74  years  of  age 
and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  20  years. 
Mr.  Wilson  served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery during  the  Second  World  War  and  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  in  1944,  having  been  the 
victim  of  an  enemy  torpedo  attack  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  It  was  over  six  hours  before  he  was 
rescued  from  the  sea  and,  as  a  result,  Mr.  Wilson 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  completely.  The  remain- 
ing vision  in  his  other  eye  deteriorated  over  the 
years  and  on  admission  to  St.  Dunstan's,  he 
undertook  a  period  of  rehabilitation  in  Brighton 
including  a  typewriting  course.  Mr.  Wilson's 
greatest  interests  were  his  allotment,  garden  and 
green  house  and  he  was  truly  a  man  with  'green 
fingers'.  Over  the  years,  he  exhibited  his  crops  at 
many  local  shows  and  was  awarded  numerous 
prizes,  cups,  medals  etc.  including  nomination 
as  the  best  allotment  holder  in  the  area  during 
1971.  From  1973,  our  St.  Dunstaner's  health 
deteriorated  but  he  was  able  to  remain  reason- 
ably independent  with  the  kind  help  of  many 
good  friends  and  neighbours.  We  offer  our  con- 
dolences to  his  family. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


After  the  Fighting 

Now,  the  actual  fighting  in  the  Falkland  Islands  is  over  but  there  are  still  some 
horribly  dangerous,  unmarked  minefields  to  be  cleared  by  our  Forces. 
However,  let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  further  casualties  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

Ourwounded  are  coming  home  and,  whilst  one  cannot  helpfeeling  that  it 
will  be  almost  a  miracle  if  there  do  not  turn  out  to  be  further  eye  damage 
casualties  who  may  become  St.  Dunstaners,  you  will  be  glad  to  hearthat  up 
to  the  time  I  write  this  (early  July)  we  know  of  only  one,  a  Chief  Petty  Officer, 
who  has  joined  us.  He  is  welcomed  to  St.  Dunstan's  later  in  this  Review. 

We  are,  of  course,  maintaining  our  contact  with  the  appropriate  authorities 
and  all  the  hospitals  to  which  our  wounded  are  being  sent,  so  that  we  may 
get  the  earliest  possible  information  about  anyone  we  might  help. 

Atthe  Reunions  I  attended  this  year,  I  spoke  of  both  the  Falklands  and  the 
continuing  struggle  in  Northern  Ireland  and  the  warm  response  showed  yet 
again  that  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  wives  and  friends  care  deeply  about  our 
servicemen  and  women  and  the  sacrifices  that  some  are  called  upon  to 
make.  I  know  that  any  new  young  St.  Dunstaners  will  be  made  to  feel 
welcome  in  our  family  and  will  always  be  given  the  special  understanding  and 
encouragement  of  their  fellow  St.  Dunstaners. 


Welcome  Correspondence 

Whenever  there  is  a  reason  for  me  to  write  to  our  St.  Dunstan's  widows,  I 
know  I  will  receive  a  batch  of  delightful  letters  in  reply.  I  should  like  the  ladies 
concerned- many  of  whom  are  in  their  eighties  and  even  nineties-to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  and  enjoy  their  cheerful  and  interesting  letters.  I 
often  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  some  of  them  with  my  wife  or  members 
of  our  Council  and  they,  too,  are  most  grateful  for  all  the  news  and  the  nice 
messages  about  St.  Dunstan's.  Thank  you  all  so  much  for  writing. 


OH 
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ST.  DUNSTAN'S  TIE 

Several  months  ago,  Fred 
Dickerson  of  Bristol  sug- 
gested the  introduction  of  a 
St.  Dunstan's  tie.  The  Sup- 
plies Department  now  has  a 
number  in  stock.  The  tie  is 
made  of  Jacquard  woven 
polyester  and  is  available  only 
on  a  navy  blue  background.  A 
single  St.  Dunstan's  badge, 
approx.  I"  high,  embroidered 
in  red  and  gold,  ends  up  a  few 
inches  below  the  knot.  Those 
interested  should  send  a 
cheque,  payable  to  St. 
Dunstan's  for  £2.20,  to  Mrs. 
R.  Adamson,  Supplies  Depart- 
ment at  Headquarters. 


NO  SEPTEMBER  REVIEW 

Following  normal  practice, 
we  will  not  be  publishing  a 
September  Review.  The  next 
Review  will  be  in  October. 


FEPOW  FORUM 

Ex-Far  East  Prisoners  of  War 
may  like  to  know  that  the 
magazine,  FEPOW  Forum,  is 
regularly  recorded  at  Head- 
quarters. Anyone  interested 
should  send  their  name  and 
address  to  the  PR  Depart- 
ment. Also  currently  avail- 
able are  extracts  from  past 
magazines.  Please  send  in  a 
C90  cassette  requesting  SD17 
if  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy. 
W.  Griffiths 


CASSETTE  LIBRARY 
ADDITIONS 

R40  C90   Ragchew   No.   10, 

June  1982.  Edited  recording 

ofAGM. 

R41    C90   R.Ham   on   morse 

keys;  Joan  Ham  on  Chalk  Pit 

Museum;  Elaine  Howard  on 

'Practical  Wireless  Magazine'. 


SAILING 

A  dinghy  sailing  course  for 
the  visually  handicapped  is 
being  run  from  18th  to  25th 
September  at  the  Island 
Cruising  Club,  Salcombe, 
Devon.  All  are  welcome,  from 
complete  beginners  to  very 
experienced  sailors.  For 
further  details  please  phone 
Salcombe  (054884)  3481. 


ARCHERY 

A  full  report  of  the  Archery 
Championships  held  in  June 
will  appear  in  the  October 
edition  of  the  Review.  The 
October  shoot  will  be  held  for 
a  week  from  4th  to  10th 
October.  Please  book  in  early. 


FESTIVAL  OF 
REMEMBRANCE   1982 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will 
again  be  allocated  a  small 
number  of  tickets  for  both 
the  afternoon  and  the  even- 
ing presentation  of  the 
Festival  of  Remembrance  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  on 
Saturday,  13th  November. 

Any  St.  Dunstanerwho  has 
not  previously  had  the  op- 
portunity of  attending  is 
invited  to  apply  to  Miss 
Bridger  at  Headquarters 
before  the  13th  September 
next  for  two  tickets  per  St. 
Dunstaner  and,  should  it  be 
necessary,  a  ballot  for  these 
tickets  will  be  held.  Please 
indicate  preference  for  the 
afternoon  or  evening  per- 
formance. 

A  St.  Dunstaner  who  is 
allocated  tickets  will,  if  neces- 
sary, be  assisted  with  cost  of 
travel  and  overnight  accom- 
modation in  London  and 
invited  to  join  the  St.  Duns- 
tan's contingent  attending 
the  Cenotaph  Parade  on  the 
Sunday  morning. 

E.  Bridger 
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STOCKHOLM  INTERNATIONAL 
PHYSIOTHERAPY  CONGRESS 

By  Mike  Tetley 


The  9th  International  Congress  of  Physical 
Therapy  was  held  in  Stockholm  over  5  days. 
Some  2,000  delegates  from  57  countries 
came  to  listen  to  the  160  papers  and  seethe 
demonstration  of  equipment,  or  watch  the 
continuous  showing  of  films  on  Physical 
Therapy  subjects.  There  were  five  lecture 
halls  running  concurrently,  and  asthe  papers 
were  supposed  to  last  only  20  minutes  in 
theory,  it  was  possible  to  listen  to  one  lecture 
and  then  rush  to  another  theatre  to  be 
present  at  the  start  of  another  paper  in  a 
different  hall.  Though  the  conference  was 
in  Sweden,  English  and  French  were  the 
official  languages  and  95%  of  the  papers 
were  in  English.  In  addition  to  the  papers, 
meetings  were  arranged  for  13  specific 
interest  groups  such  as  manipulation, 
orthopaedics,  pediatrics,  private  practice 
and,  for  the  first  time,  a  group  entitled  the 
'Vocational  Training  of  the  Blind  as  Physio- 
therapists'. This  last  meeting  was  chaired 
by  Mr.  Teager,  the  Principal  of  the  North 
London  School  for  the  Visually  Handi- 
capped. 

Blind  Physiotherapists 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  paper  entitled, 
The  Vocational  Training  and  Work  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped  Physiotherapist  in 
Scandinavia',  and  was  read  in  Braille  by  Mr. 
Husveg,  who  is  a  blind  physiotherapist  and 
is  now  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Norwegian  Association  of  the  Visually 
Handicapped.  He  claimed  that  there  are 
30,000  blind  people  in  Scandinavia,  8%  of 
whom  are  working,  and  150  of  these  are 
physiotherapists.  The  blind  physiotherapy 
candidates  are  accepted  at  an  ordinary 
school,  but  undergo  a  three  to  four  month 
preliminary  course  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  hospital  practice.  They  are  expected  to 
be  proficient  in  Braille  and  typing  and  good 
at  mobility.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the 
use  of  magni-vision.  Apart  from  this,  selec- 
tion is  the  same  as  for  sighted  candidates. 

Following  the  opening  lecture,  a  number 
of  questions  were  asked,  such  as  this  one 
from  an  African  delegate:  "Is  there  any 
alteration  in  machinery  necessary  to  enable 


the  blind  to  manipulate  the  equipment?"  It 
was  pointed  out  that  in  the  U.K.,  all  newly- 
trained  blind  physios  left  the  school  with  a 
few  simple  devices  like  tuning  aids,  and  no 
alteration  was  necessary  to  hospital  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Cox,  Chairman  of  the  A.B.C.P.,  said 
that  he  operated  a  physio  department  in  an 
industrial  complex  that  had  been  fitted  out  for 
a  sighted  person  and  he  had  had  nothing 
altered. 

From  Finland  came  the  statement  that 
there  were  some  obstacles  in  training  blind 
students  and  they  were  -  the  lack  of  dedi- 
cated teachers  to  help  the  blind,  and  the 
fact  that  some  doctors  felt  that  blind  students 
could  not  use  electrical  apparatus.  Some 
members  of  the  public  also  doubted  their 
ability.  Mr.  Teager  wisely  commented  that 
the  blind  had  to  go  on  and  on  proving  their 
ability  to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions and  it  was  a  never-ending  task. 

Challenge 

Mr.  Tetley  challenged  Mr.  Husveg  by 
asking  him  if  recently  blinded  young  adults 
would  be  barred  from  taking  up  physio- 
therapy as  they  would  not  be  as  proficient 
in  Braille  or  mobility  as  those  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  system.  Mr.  Husveg  then 
wavered  on  his  rigid  standards  and  said  that 
exceptions  could  be  made.  Mr.  Teager 
then  said  it  was  easy  in  a  sighted  school  for 
the  teachers  to  select  a  large  number  of 
candidates  chasing  a  few  places  in  a  school 
as  they  then  selected  those  with  the  highest 
academic  qualifications.  In  the  selection  at 
a  blind  school,  mobility  and  other  factors, 
which  he  did  not  identify  precisely, 
influenced  the  choice.  He  wanted  blind 
people  to  be  fully  rehabilitated  before  they 
started  training.  Mr.  Tetley  pointed  out  that 
the  average  St.  Dunstaner  was  rehabilitat- 
ing more  and  more  during  his  training  and 
that,  by  the  modern  selection  method  they 
would  not  be  given  the  chance  to  start.  Mr. 
Humphrey  took  up  the  theme  and  said  that 
physiotherapy  schools  for  the  visually 
handicapped  liked  to  use  the  word  Schools 
for  the  Blind  when  they  wanted  to  raise 
sympathy  and  funds,  but  they  did  not  want 


to  teach  the  totally  blind,  as  it  was  a  little 
more  difficult  for  the  teacher.  Mr.  Teager 
entered  in  an  exchange  with  Mr.  Humphrey 
which  became  heated,  but  in  the  end,  when 
he  was  asked  if  any  servicemen  from  the 
Falklands  would  be  given  a  fairchance,  Mr. 
Teager  gave  Mr.  Humphrey  thisassurance. 

A  physiotherapy  teacher  from  Finland 
said  it  was  very  hard  to  teach  congenially 
blind  students  and  give  them  a  concept  of 
space.  She  had  only  once  trained  a  person 
who  had  lost  his  sight  in  adult  life  and  his 
concept  was  excellent  and  he  made  the  best 
physiotherapist  she  had  ever  trained.  This 
was  a  most  sympathetic  teacher  as  she  tried 
to  help  the  totally  blind  and  in  a  lot  of 
discussion  that  followed,  she  felt  that  men 
like  those  blinded  on  active  service  could 
make  excellent  physiotherapists. 

Working  models  of  knees  and  shoulders, 
with  elastic  ligaments,  were  on  sale  and 
could  prove  useful  to  demonstrate  to 
patients  their  condition.  The  interest  in 
back-pain  was  high,  and  a  special  sunrise 
session  on  this  subject  started  at  7.30  and 
went  through  until  lunch.  During  the  week, 
Mr.  Teager  was  elected  2nd  Vice  President 
of  the  World  Congress  of  Physiotherapy. 
We  would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  being 
voted  into  this  high  office. 

In  all,  it  was  a  worthwhile  conference  and 
St.  Dunstaners  were  by  far  the  largest 
contingent  of  blind  people  and  we  would 
like  to  thank  St.  Dunstan's  for  the  financial 
help  they  extended  to  us  and  for  the  splendid 
travel  arrangements. 


Social  Side 

By  Joe  Humphrey 

The  first  reception  of  the  Congress  was  given 
to  all  participants  on  the  first  evening  after 
registration,  where  those  of  the  party  who 
attended  met  all  the  old  acquaintances  from 
previous  years  and  colleagues  from  their 
own  home-towns.  A  substantial  buffet  sup- 
per was  provided  at  6  o'clock.  Here  it  was 
obvious  that  far  more  young  people  than 
hitherto  had  come  and  that  the  standard  of 
dress  had  become  much  more  casual  over 
the  years,  e.g.  denim  jeans  and  running 
shoes  were  not  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  next  day,  the  Opening  Ceremony 
was  conducted  by  Princess  Christine,  sister 


Members  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  party  at  the  Church 
in  Uppsala  where  the  Vikings  came  from. 


of  the  present  King  of  Sweden  -  it  was  a 
colourful  affair,  lively  music  provided  by 
the  orchestra  and  most  attractive  choir  of 
about  30  girls,  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
15,  all  dressed  in  white  and  singing  French, 
English  and  Swedish  songs  in  harmony  and 
unaccompanied. 

The  Ballet  on  Monday  night  was  superb 
entertainment;  the  Prima  Ballerina  and  six  or 
seven  other  members  of  the  Swedish  Royal 
Ballet  performed  some  popular  excerpts 
from  Giselle,  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  and 
others  and  the  Dying  Swan  was  danced  in 
the  role  created  by  Pavlova.  The  programme 
concluded  with  an  amusing  modern 
programme  reminiscent  of  the  1930's,  to 
the  music  of  George  Gershwin's 'Rhapsody 
in  Blue',  'Embraceable  You'  and  'Strike  up 
the  Band'.  The  concert  pianist  was  Sweden's 
famous  Lars  Roos. 

Tuesday  night  saw  the  Reception  at  Stock- 
holm's City  Hall,  where  even  the  most  vor- 
acious appetites  were  more  than  fulfilled  with 
delectable  varieties  of  fish,  egg  and  meat 
dishes,  fresh  fruit,  wine  and  beer.  The  St. 
Dunstaners  consumed  their  fill  and  most  of 
them  viewed  the  remainder  of  the  impres- 
sive building  as  invited.  Those  who  could 
see  were  overawed  by  the  wonder  of  the 


magnificent  gilded  Banqueting  Hall,  covered 
with  18^  million  gold-foiled  mosaic  tiles,  the 
vaulted  ceilings  and  wonderful  tapestry 
drapes  and  curtains. 

Wednesday  night  saw  us  again  eating 
and  drinking  more  than  our  fill  at  an  island 
called  Waxholme  in  the  Swedish  Archi- 
pelago. After  an  interesting  sea  trip,  we 
were  welcomed  ashore  by  the  Oompah-pa 
band  in  grand,  but  rather  faded  uniforms, 
who  escorted  us  while  drinking  our  hot 
punch  to  the  outdoor  banquet. 

'Man  in  Action',  the  theme  of  the  Congress, 
was  put  to  the  test  on  Thursday  evening  in 
the  King's  Park,  where  everyone  was  invited 
to  come  in  National  Costume.  One  of  the 
group  tried  hard,  with  a  sweat-shirt  bearing 
the  word  'Guinness'  across  his  chest,  but  we 
had  to  give  the  accolade  to  those  from 
Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands,  India  and 
Brazil,  for  their  colourful  outfits.  Everyone 
was  coaxed  into  dancing  as  the  Swedes  do 
themselves  on  Midsummer's  Night,  and 
Woman  was  very  much  in  Action,  too.  It 
wasa  beautiful  warm  summer  evening,  the 
first  since  arrival. 

The  closing  ceremony  of  the  Congress 
included  some  musical  items  by  the  Sweet 
Adelines  Ladies'  Barbershopping  Group, 


Joe  Humphrey  at  the  Rune  Stone  which  dates 
back  to  Viking  times. 


who  were  led  by  a  Physical  Therapist  from 
Sweden;  they  have  just  won  some  gold 
medals  in  the  European  Competitions.  That 
night,  some  of  the  party  received  hospitality 
in  the  homes  of  Swedish  Therapists  and  were 
impressed  by  the  high  standard  of  accom- 
modation and  splendour  of  the  meal 
provided. 

The  tour  commenced  in  earnest  on  Sun- 
day, 30th  May,  when  we  boarded  a  ferry  of 
the  Silja  Line  for  an  overnight  crossing  to 
Helsinki.  The  'Finlandia'  was  built  in  1981 
and  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  desired 
from  the  superb  decor,  comfort  and 
cleanliness  and  the  giant  Smorgasbord 
meal  in  the  evening.  Everyone  slept 
soundly  after  this  and  we  were  all  packed 
up  and  ready  to  land  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  having  consumed  a  gargantuan 
breakfast.  We  were  met  by  a  coach  and  a 
guide  and  after  a  tour  of  the  Finnish  Capital, 
boarded  the  train  for  Leningrad. 

8-hour  Journey 

The  8-hour  journey  can  best  be  described 
as  an  experience.  What  with  the  delays  for 
Customs  by  the  Finns  and  the  Russians,  the 
constant  commands  of 'Stand'  and  'Out'  by 
the  latter,  whilst  they  took  everything  apart, 
including  the  luggage -the  task  of  filling  in 
Customs  Declarations  for  each  member  of 
the  party,  giving  all  details  of  currency, 
travellers'  cheques,  and  jewelry  and  putt- 
ing 'none'  in  the  right  places  -  all  in  80 
degrees  heat,  and  some  of  the  train  windows 
completely  unopenable  -  all  this  was 
somewhat  of  an  ordeal,  relieved  greatly  by 
the  provision  of  Russian  tea,  which  was 
presented  in  half-pint  glasses  in  an 
attractive  metal  holder,  brewed  up  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  in  a  boiler  fired  by 
lighted  wood  chips. 

Arriving  in  Leningrad,  we  nearly  lost  one 
member  of  the  party  when  we  saw  him 
slowly  disappearing  down  the  wide  gap 
between  the  railway  coach  and  the  plat- 
form. One  small  lady  with  little  legs  had  to 
be  carried  across  the  formidable  space. 
And  so  to  the  City  of  the  White  Nights,  where 
in  Summertime  it  is  never  dark. 

The  hotel  was  a  pleasant  surprise  after  the 
dreary  appearance  of  the  streets  of  Leningrad 
and  the  drab  clothes  of  its  inhabitants  and  the 
noticeable  lack  of  private  cars  in  the  wide 
streets.  Hotel  rooms  were  very  spacious, 
1300  of  them  in  all,  and  the  reception  lobby 
and  landing  areas  were  enormous,  with 


many  of  the  floors  made  of  white  marble. 
The  food  was  a  little  strange,  but  most  of  it 
edible. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  were  off  early 
for  a  tour  of  the  city  to  see  December  Square 
where  the  Revolution  started  in  1917  (funny 
how  no  one  wanted  to  talk  about  it)  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  River  Neva,  its 
wide,  sparkling  expanses  and  hundreds  of 
bridges  washing  the  pastel-coloured  facades 
of  the  Hermitage  and  Winter  Palace  and 
Admiralty,  all  dominated  by  the  massive 
gold  dome  and  golden  spires  of  St.  Isaac's 
Cathedral.  Inside  the  Cathedral,  the  gold, 
green  malachite  and  blue  lapis  lazuli  pillars 
with  the  many  icons  depicting  Czars  and 
Czarinas. 

St.  Peter  and  Paul's  Fortress  in  the  after- 
noon brought  us  to  the  base  of  the  tallest 
slender  golden  spire,  which  dominates  the 
sky-line,  and  then  on  to  the  prison  for 
political  prisoners,  of  whom  Maxim  Gorki 
was  one,  and  amongst  others,  his  cell  was 
visited. 

That  evening,  some  of  the  party  wentto  a 
Russian  Folk-nite,  which  was  splendid 
entertainment  in  a  new,  enormous  Concert 
Hall  under  the  auspices  of  'Intourist',  the 
organisation  responsible  for  all  tourists 
whilst  they  are  in  the  Country. 


Hermitage  Museum 

Tuesday  morning,  we  visited  the  four 
buildings  which  comprise  the  Hermitage 
Museum,  one  of  which  isthe  Winter  Palace, 
built  by  Catherine  the  Great,  finishing  with 
a  collection  of  French  Impressionists  which 
comprises  40  rooms.At  one  time,  500  people 
were  employed  to  polish  the  floors  alone. 
The  throne  room  of  Peter  the  Great  was  very 
impressive,  the  throne  itself  made  of  English 
silver,  which  was  gilded,  the  seat  and  back 
being  red  velvet. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Palace  of 
Culture  for  the  Blind  and  in  the  evening  a  real 
treat  for  the  Balletomanes:  Don  Quixote, 
danced  by  the  Leningrad  Corps  de  Ballet, 
with  guest  dancers  from  the  Caucasus,  was 
the  programme.  Although  the  Opera  House 
was  an  old  building,  the  revolving  stage 
was  tremendous,  sometimes  holding  50  or 
60  dancers,  and  after  a  3^  hour  programme 
of  sheer  brilliance,  the  audience  thundered 
applause  and  cheered  itself  hoarse  whilst 
flowers  were  thrown  to  the  dancers. 

In  leaving  this  spectacular  city  where  so 


At  the  memorial  to  Sibelius  in  Helsinki. 


much  history  has  been  made  and  where  so 
many  lives  have  been  lost  (no  one  wanted 
to  talk  about  the  900-day  siege  in  the  Second 
World  War,  either)  one  cannot  but  have 
mixed  feelings  as  to  the  former  grandeur  of 
the  Czars'  Courts,  and  the  drab  work-a-day 
lives  of  the  population  now,  with  its  much- 
publicised  treatment  of  dissidents  to  the 
present  regime.  The  party  had  been  warned 
that  everything  must  be  declared,  both  going 
into  and  coming  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  -  all 
receipts  must  be  to  hand  to  support  pur- 
chases. It  is  a  punishable  crime  to  take  in  or 
take  out  Roubles.  One  must  not  be  heard 
making  derogatory  remarks  about  the 
country  or  its  people,  even  in  private 
conversations.  Russian  Currency  must  be 
obtained  at  the  first  stop  over  the  Russian 
border. 

Another  early  morning  start  saw  us  on 
the  train  back  to  Helsinki  with  extremely 
strange  packed  lunches.  We  all  had  half  of 
an  enormous  cucumber,  which  we  sat  round 
eating  like  apples,  washing  them  down  with 
Russian  beer.  The  first  smiling  Russian  we 
met  was  the  Officer  who  searched  the  car- 
riage, examined  our  Passports  and  called  us 
all  by  our  Christian  names-he  refused,  how- 
ever, to  accept  the  proffered  gift  of  a  Mars 
Bar. 


Uppsala  Cathedral  from  the  Library. 


On  Friday,  on  our  way  back  to  the  Ferry,  we 
toured  Helsinki  and  its  environs,  passing 
again  the  remarkable  memorial  to  Sibelius, 
consisting  of  different  lengths  of  stainless 
steel  cylinders  welded  together,  some  of 
them  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  the  whole 
rather  reminiscent  of  organ  pipes  and  said 
to  be  most  beautiful  in  the  snow,  which  of 
course  in  all  the  countries  we  visited  is 
prevalent  for  at  least  six  months.  One  Fin- 
nish guide  said  the  Finns  are  like  the  Bears  - 
they  sleep  all  winter  when  it  is  dark  and  stay 
awake  all  summer. 

Our  last  day  started  with  breakfast  on  the 
ferry,  a  tour  which  included  Uppsala,  the 
University  town  north  of  Stockholm,  also 
the  home  of  the  original  Vikings;  having 
our  last  Smorgasbord  meal  at  a  restaurant 
beside  a  lake  and  opposite  a  castle,  travell- 
ing through  pine  forests  dotted  with  little 
red-wood  summer  chalets  to  Arlanda  Air- 
port, onto  a  DC9  and  home  to  safety,  sanity, 
fresh  water  on  tap  and  beautiful  rain. 

Ambassador's  Cocktail  Party 

by  Charles  Stafford 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  we  received 
and  accepted  our  invitation  to  a  Cocktail  Party 


from  the  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Murray  at  the 
Ambassador's  Residence  in  Stockholm.  The 
Ambassador  is  Mr.  Donald  Murray  and  he 
and  Bill  Shea  served  with  the  41  Royal  Marine 
Commando.  Bill  was  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing our  visit  to  the  Ambassador's  Residence. 

A  military  and  naval  attache  called  for  us  at 
the  Hotel  Continental,  where  we  were  all 
staying. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  given  a  very  warm 
welcome  by  the  Ambassador  and  his  wife, 
and  were  immediately  introduced  to  the 
Senior  members  of  the  Embassy  staff  and 
their  wives.  Also  attending  were  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Ex-Service  organisations, 
and  the  Stockholm  Radio  and  Press  -  a 
photographer  who  was  attached  to  the 
Embassy  was  extra  busy  with  his  camera. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  as  we 
all  circulated  -  everybody  was  most 
interested  in  St.  Dunstan's  and  all  were 
very  keen  to  hear  of  the  experience  of  our 
boys  and  to  relate  some  of  theirs  to  us.  The 
Ambassador  had  lost  a  leg. 

The  drinks  flowed  most  generously,  and 
two  or  three  very  charming  young  teen- 
agers kept  us  supplied  with  most  delicious 
canapes. 

During  the  evening,  the  Ambassador 
spoke  to  us  about  his  residence  and  some 


of  its  treasures.  His  descriptions  were  very 
vivid  and  our  boys  had  no  difficulty  in 
imagining  the  setting.  The  living  room  in 
the  house,  which  we  understood  was  a 
favourite  of  Mrs.  Murray's,  looked  out  over 
a  lake  -  a  fantastic  view  -  very  pleasant 
indeed. 

Before  our  departure,  Bill  presented  our 
host  with  a  St.  Dunstan's  plaque.  In  thank- 
ing us,  the  Ambassador  said  the  plaque 
would  be  hung  in  a  special  prominent  posi- 
tion with  other  treasures  at  the  Residence. 
There  we  reluctantly  had  to  say  farewell, 
but  all  agreed  it  was  a  most  pleasant 
experience. 


Impressions  of  Helsinki 

by  Norman  Perry 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  'Nordic  Museum' 
which  displays  the  mode  of  living  and  crafts 
of  early  years  in  Sweden.  One  section 
displayed  the  uses  that  had  been  made  of 
wood,  there  being  an  abundance  of  that 
material;  it  was  an  exhibition  especially  set 
out  for  the  visually  handicapped.  A  table 
had  been  laid  out  with  a  plan  of  the  exhibits 
with  raised  sections  to  show  where  the  items 
were  placed,  and  a  Brailled  title  to  each.  A  rail 
guided  one  around  the  display  and  at  each 
object  was  a  Brailled  description  and,  for 
those  with  partial  vision,  a  printed  one,  and 
to  aid  the  reading,  a  magnifying  glass 
attached  to  a  chain.  It  was  possible  to  handle 
each  item,  making  it  a  most  interesting 
exhibition.  My  only  complaint  about  it  was 
that  all  the  Braille  was  in  Swedish.  .  . 

We  left  Stockholm  on  Sunday  evening  in 
glorious  sunny  weather,  no  breeze,  and  a 
calm  sea.  The  'Finlandia'  which  is  claimed  to 
be  the  World's  largest  ferry,  (and  I  wouldn't 
doubt  the  claim),  was  described  by  some  of 
the  party  as  being  like  a  floating  hotel;  I  would 
describe  it  more  like  a  floating  town.  Nine 
decks  high,  cabin  accommodation  for  a 
thousand,  a  similar  number  of  reclining 
seats  with  shops,  children's  play  areas, 
lounges,  cafes,  restaurants,  and  discos,  with 
lifts  to  all  decks.  She  was  so  stable  that  I  am 
sure  that  they  could  have  included  a  snooker 
table.  That  evening  is  one  that  I  am  sure  those 
on  board  will  remember  for  a  long  time;  it 
was  the  cruise  brochure  come  to  life.  Sailing 
down  the  Archipelago,  which  consists  of 
24,000  small  islands,  some  inhabited,  and 
most  with  trees,  with  a  blue  sea  and  sky.  It 


Lutheran  Cathedral,  Helsinki 


wasadelighttositon  deck  and  watch  it  all  go 
by  and  see  the  sun  slowly  setting  in  the  N.W. 
The  sunset  was  long  in  coming  and  was 
quicky  followed  by  the  dawn,  so  unless  you 
are  very  quick,  you  miss  the  night! 

We  disembarked  at  Helsinki  and  were 
met  by  a  bus  in  which  we  were  shown  the 
City,  American-style.  In  the  space  of  two 
hours,  we  were  shown  at  whirl-wind  speed 
the  Cathedral,  Presidential  Palace,  Parlia- 
ment buildings,  Sibelius  Monument,  shop- 
ping centre,  market  place  and  "Rock 
Church";  -the  latter  being  a  most  interest- 
ing place,  as  it  has  been  carved  out  of  solid 
rock  and  the  interior  was  designed  in  a 
most  attractive  way  and  with  sufficient 
natural  light  so  as  not  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  one  was  in  a  cave.  The  main  body 
of  our  party  were  dispatched  to  Russia  at 
the  railway  station,  and  Ina  and  I  went  along 
to  our  hotel. 

The  return  journey  to  Stockholm  was  again 
on  the  "Finlandia",  and  proved  as  pleasant  as 
the  previous  voyage.  To  occupy  our  time 
before  our  flight,  we  were  taken  to  Uppsala, 
to  visit  the  place  where  the  old  Vikings 
assembled  to  conduct  their  various  rituals, 
most  of  which  sound  fairly  gruesome.  From 
the  Old  to  the  New  Uppsala,  to  view  the 
University  and  its  treasures.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  was  the  Great  Silver 
Bible,  so  named  because  it  is  written  with 
silver  ink  on  parchment  and  bound  in  a 
cover;  it  dates  backto  the  5th  century  and  is 
the   only   remaining   copy  written   in  the 


Gothic  Language.  Then  on  to  the  airport 
and  Home. 

We  noted  that  the  thermometer  at  the 
airport  had  changed  from  9°C  on  the  day 
we  arrived  in  Sweden,  to  29°C  on  our 
departure! 


All-Russia  Blind  Association 

By  Tom  Hart 

Whilst  in  Leningrad  we  made  arrangements 
through  our  Russian  Courier  to  meet 
members  of  the  All-Russia  Blind  Associa- 
tion at  the  Palace  of  Cultural  Art  for  the 
Blind.  On  arrival  at  the  building,  our  first 
impression  was  of  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
bird.  This  was  arranged  to  enable  the  blind 
to  identify  the  entrance  and  so  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  find  their  destination  in  a  street 
full  of  buildings. 

It  was  a  large  building  containing  a 
Theatre,  Gymnasium  and  Museum.  We  sat  in 
the  theatre  and,  through  the  Courier,  asked 
the  several  blind  Russians  present  questions 
about  their  organisation  and  way  of  life. 

They  have  no  separate  organisation  for  the 
War  Blinded;  most  of  the  fit  blind  are  working 
at  various  jobs,  they  have  government  sup- 
port for  accommodation  and  help  with  fuel 
bills  and  free  transport.  Those  blinded  on 
War  Service  are  pensioned  and  pay  no  taxes. 

Our  group  seemed  to  do  all  the  question- 
ing. One  of  the  Russians  informed  us  that 
there  was  one  Physiotherapy  School  where 
blind  people  were  trained  and  then  took  up 
appointments  in  Hospitals  and  clinics.  Bill 
Shea  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  about 
Amateur  Radio  as  a  hobby  for  blind  people, 
but  they  didn't  seem  to  know  much  about 
this. 

We  then  went  into  the  Museum  where 
there  were  lots  of  photographs  of  blind 
persons  who  had  been  successful  in  life 
and  had  done  a  lot  for  Russia  in  all  different 
modes.  They  were  very  proud  of  a  Braille 
book  that  once  belonged  to  Louis  Braille.  It 
was  in  very  good  condition  and  the  dots  in 
it  were  very  clear. 

Whilst  in  the  Museum,  Joe  Humphrey  and 
a  young  lady  got  on  very  well  indeed,  Joe 
manipulated  her  neck  and  then  they  both 
massaged  each  other's  arms-Joe  tells  us, 
only  up  to  the  elbow! ! 

We  thanked  the  Director  and  his  staff  for 
their  warm  welcome. 


GLIDING  IN  CANADA 

Jeff  Bond  of  Cambridge,  Ontario,  writes  to 
Jimmy  Wright: 

I  am  dropping  you  a  line  to  tell  you  that  I  flew 
sail  planes  for  30  years  out  here  in  Canada 
from  1950  to  1980.  I  quit  just  two  seasons 
ago,  when  the  club  got  too  large  and  the 
aircraft  availability  not  adequate,  ratherfrus- 
trating  when  one  arrived  at  the  field  at  5.45 
a.m.  and  then  had  difficulty  getting  two 
flights  in  per  day.  Anyway,  I  had  had  30 
good  years  and  now  enjoy  gardening  and 
just  being  around  the  house,  though  on  a 
warm  summer's  day,  when  the  clouds  are 
just  right  at  some  9  or  1 0,000  feet,  it  is  very 
tempting  to  rejoin! 

Ithoughtyou  might  be  interested  in  a  few 
of  my  observations  re.  flying  as  a  semi- 
sighted  person.  It  took  me  some  eight  or 
ten  years  to  be  able  to  follow  a  tow-plane, 
where  a  sighted  person  could  do  that  quite 
well  within  some  ten  flights;  that  was  really 
the  only  difficult  part  of  the  whole  exercise. 
I  was  able  to  judge  my  air  speed  within  two 
or  three  miles  per  hour  with  the  side 
window  just  slightly  ajar.  I  could  feel  skids 
and  slips  before  my  number  two  could  tell 
me  the  variation,  and  could  maintain  level 
flight  and  airspeed  in  cloud,  where  sighted 
pilots  had  some  difficulty.  In  the  later  15  or 
20  years,  I  was  able  to  take  off  and  land, 
carrying  out  a  complete  aerobatic  program- 
me, with  the  co-pilot  only  calling  out  air 
speed  going  into  manoeuvres,  relationship 
to  the  airport,  altitude  and  the  whereabouts 
of  other  sailplanes.  A  most  enjovable 
recreation  for  many  years.  One  day  I  had  an 
8-hour  and  40-minute  trip  in  a  Blanik,  a 
Czechoslovakian,  all-metal,  completely 
aerobatic  ship,  which  trimmed  out  to  fly 
hands  off,  had  air  brakes  and  flaps.  It  was 
the  first  one  ever  in  Canada.  That  was  some 
18  years  ago.  A  great  flight,  climbing 
sometimes  at  1400  feet  per  minute. 

There  is  now  an  audible  variometer  avail- 
able, which  can  be  set  to  produce  a  sound  at 
any  pre-selected  feet-per-second  climb-rate, 
and  with  a  volume  control  it  only  cuts  in  when 
the  climb-rate  reaches  the  pre-selected  figure 
and  the  note  rises  with  rate  of  climb.  Sighted 
people  use  them  in  conjunction  with  a 
sighted  variometer  and  only  switch  on 
when  flying  very  low,  too  low  to  look  at  the 
instrument  panel,  i.e.  when  competing  and 
trying  to  stay  air-borne  when  they  would 
normally  have  been  putting  down. 
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PAT  OWENS: 
A  Tribute 

George  Patrick  Owens,  of  New  Milton, 
Hampshire,  died  in  a  nursing  home  on  the 
23rd  June,  1982,  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

Pat  Owens'  life  was  one  of  service  with 
the  Army,  Police  and  St.  Dunstan's.  From 
an  Army  school  he  went  into  the  Royal 
Engineers  for  seven  years  and  then  joined 
the  Kent  Police  Force.  He  was  recalled  to 
the  Army  in  1939  and  was  immediately 
involved  in  training  Sappers  in  a  wide 
variety  of  technical  subjects,  especially 
Bailey  Bridge  building,  in  which  he  was  an 
expert.  He  became  Regimental  Sergeant 
Major  on  Training  and  was  then  com- 
missioned and  became  Second  in  Command 
of  262  Field  Coy  Engineers.  He  was  three 
times  Mentioned  in  Despatches  and  the 
French  authorities  awarded  him  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  his  bravery  clearing  the  beaches 
on  'D'  Day.  It  was  after  he  had  supervised  the 
laying  of  a  Bailey  Bridge  under  considerable 
fire  in  Germany  that  he  trod  on  a  mine  and 
was  severely  injured. 

He  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  early  in  1945, 
trained,  joined  Headquarters  staff  in  1947  and 
was  our  Industrial  Director  until  1976  when 
he  retired.  He  moved  to  Hampshire,  where  he 
and  his  wife,  Eileen,  had  many  friends  and 
shared  a  quiet,  happy  life;  they  would  have 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  this 
August. 

At  Pat's  funeral,  St.  Dunstan's  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Weisblatt,  Mr.  Willis  and 
Mr.  Wiggins,  and  St.  Dunstaners  especially 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Matthews,  who  were 
old  friends. 

Military  friends  who  also  attended  the 
funeral  spoke  afterwards  of  the  high  regard 
in  which  the  Sappers  had  always  held  Pat 
Owens  who  "had  a  commanding  presence, 
but  never  raised  his  voice,  lost  his  temper 
or  was  other  than  kind  and  thoughtful  of 
others,  even  under  the  most  trying  of  cir- 
cumstances". Many  St.  Dunstaners,  too, 
will  havetheirown  memoriesof  Patandthe 
vital  help  given  by  him  and  the  strong  team 
in  his  Department  in  finding  them  employ- 
ment in  industry,  telephony,  shopkeeping  or 
homecrafts  and  then  being  ready  with  expert 
advice  and  any  necessary  support  through- 
out their  careers.  He  had  a  deep  faith,  coped 
without  fuss  with  his  own  double  handicap 
and  pain,  and  was  a  humorous,  understand- 
ing and  extremely  kind  man,  whose  friend- 


ship was  greatly  valued  by  St.  Dunstaners 
and  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  writes: 

Both  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  personally, 
I  pay  tribute  to  Pat  Owens.  He  was  a  big  man 
in  every  way,  whose  friendly  approach  with 
individuals  and  wise  and  sensible  views  on 
St.  Dunstan's  affairs  were  equally  familiar  to 
many  of  us.  His  service  to  our  country  and  to 
St.  Dunstan's  was  outstanding. 

We  all  mourn  the  loss  of  a  fine  St.  Duns- 
taner and  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Eileen  and  her  family. 

Introduction  to  the 
Masters- II 

by  Bert  Ward 

In  my  first  article  on  classical  music,  which 
was  printed  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Review, 
I  suggested  a  number  of  titles  and  certain 
passages  in  these  pieces  which  I  had  found 
most  pleasing  to  the  ear.  In  other  words, 
the  'melody  content',  which  may  be  lost  in  a 
whole  symphony  selection.  In  practise,  I 
have  found  that  the  use  of  the  cassette  tape 
is  by  far  the  best  method  of  selecting 
passages  from  a  work.  For  the  blind  person, 
the  handling  of  a  disc  is  a  very  risky  business; 
for  example,  one  may  buy  a  very  expensive 
recording  and  damage  it  on  the  first  playing 
while  trying  to  find  a  particular  movement  as 
I  suggested.  The  cassette  tape  does  not 
involve  this  danger,  one  can  fast-forward 
wind,  rewind,  and  change  over  with  gay 
abandon. 

The  quality  of  modern  tapes  and  equip- 
ment is  very  good  and  even  the  purists  of 
"The  Gramophone"  are  accepting  this  fact 
now.  It  does  pay,  of  course,  to  keep  your 
cassette  head  well  cleaned,  with  dry  and 
wet  audi-head  cleaners. 

A  further  important  aid  to  your  listening 
is  the  labelling  of  your  tapes  or  records.  I 
have  found  the  best  material  is  labelling 
foil,  this  is  in  sheets  which  will  fit  into  the 
'Stainsby'  and,  when  cut  into  strips,  makes 
excellent  labels.  I  hope  these  few  simple 
hints  will  help  improve  your  listening  and 
appreciation  of  the  wonderful  music  which 
is  now  available. 

The  BBC,  of  course,  provide  splendid 
music  on  Radio  3,  and  if  you  have  not  been 
a  regular  listener  to  this  programme,  for 
starters,  try  'Mainly  for  Pleasure'  at  5  o'clock 
each  evening. 
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I  hope  some  of  you  managed  to  secure 
some  of  the  records  I  suggested  in  the  last 
issue,  but  if  you  had  problems,  I  list  below  a 
number  of  records  and  tapes  which  have 
been  highly  recommended  by  a  reputable 
publication. 

Bach  -  Concerto  for  violin  and  oboe.  EMI/ 
HMV  label.  English  Chamber  Orchestra,  with 
Perlman  and  Barenboim.  Record  only,  No. 
ASD  3076. 

Beethoven  -  'Fur  Elise',  included  in  "Delicate 
Piano  Music",  played  by  Wilhelm  Kempf, 
Tape  No.  3300254  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Brahms-  1st  Symphony.  On  Decca  label, 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  Record  No. 
SXL6924.  Cassette  No.  KSXC6924. 
Benjamin  Britten  -  'Simple  Symphony'  on 
Decca  label.  Record  No.  SCL6405.  Cassette 
No.  KSXC6405. 

Dvorak  -  9th  Symphony  in  E  minor  (from 
'The  New  World')  EMI  label.  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic Orchetra.  Record  No.  ASD3407. 
Cassette  No.  TC-ASD3407. 
Haydn  -  Symphony  No.  96  in  D.  ('Miracle'). 
Philharmonic  Hungarica  Orchestra.  On 
Decca  label.  Record  No.  SDD501.  Cassette 
No.  KSDC501. 

Mahler-Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor. 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  EMI  label. 
Record  No.  SLS5169.  Cassette  No. 
TC-SL5169. 

Poulenc  -  'Les  Biches'  -  Ballet  Suite.  EMI 
label.  Record  No.  ASD  2989.  Cassette  No. 
TC-ASD2989. 

Rachmaninov  -  Piano  Concerto  No.  2. 
London  Symphony  Orchestra/Ashkenazy/ 
Previn.  Decca  label.  Record  No.  SXL6554. 
Cassette  No.  KSXC6554. 
Eric  Satie  -  Gymnopedies  1  &  3.  EMI  label. 
Record  No.  ASD2989.  Cassette  No. 
TC-ASD2989 

Shostakovich  -  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  New 
Philharmonic  Orchestra/Ogden.  EMI  label 
Record  No.  SXLP30514.  Cassette  No.  TC- 
SXLP30514. 

Tchaikovsky  -  Symphony  No.  5.  Boston 
Philharmonic  Orchestra/Karajan.  Polygram 
label  Record  No.  6B2524  108.  Cassette  No. 
334108. 

Vaughan-Williams  -  'The  Lark  Ascending'. 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  EMI  label. 
Record  only  -  No.  ASD2847. 
Vivaldi  -  'The  Four  Seasons'.  EMI  Concert 
Classics.  Record  No.  SXLP30419.  Cassette 
No.  TC-SXLP30419. 


LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITOR 


From:  Mrs.  Jean  Bryett,  Falmouth 

For  many  years  I  have  been  sent  St. 
Dunstan's /tew'ew  and  each  time  I  read  it,  I 
feel  a  great  uplift  of  spirit.  I  am  so  grateful 
for  the  good  that  comes  to  me  through  it 
that  I  want  to  thank  you.  I  very  often  get 
from  my  library  the  books  that  are  reviewed. 
I  always  read  the  gardening  notes.  I  love  all 
the  articles  and  travelogues.  I  have  prayed 
for  my  'soldier  and  sailorfriends'  since  I  was 
a  tiny  child  and  I  am  privileged  to  have  been 
able  to  do  this.  I  cast  my  bread  upon  the 
waters  and  it  now  returns  to  me  greatly 
increased  with  your  wonderful  magazine 
each  month.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  to  leave 
my  beloved  Rhodesia,  which  is  now 
Zimbabwe,  and  make  a  new  home  in 
England,  and  your  magazine  helped  me  in 
many  ways.  I  am  nowan  elderly  person  and 
welcomed  the  courage  and  cheerfulness  I 
found  there.  So  I  send  thanks  to  all  your 
staff  and  to  all  the  St.  Dunstan's  men  and 
women,  and  may  God  bless  us  all. 


From:  Mike  Tetley,  St.  Alban's 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  my  fellow  St. 
Dunstaners  who  attended  the  World  Con- 
gress of  Physical  Therapy  in  Stockholm  in 
May,  I  would  like  to  thank  St.  Dunstan's  not 
only  for  arranging  the  trip  but  for  financially 
helping  us  meet  the  conference  registra- 
tion fees  and  the  flight  to  Stockholm.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  comradeship  between 
the  St.  Dunstaners  during  the  fortnight.  I 
would  also  liketothankthechairman  ofthe 
P.A.C.,  Bill  Shea,  and  his  wife,  Joan,  for 
liaising  between  our  party  and  the  travel 
agents  so  that  there  were  no  hitches. 

The  next  conference  is  in  Bombay  and  I 
hope  more  St.  Dunstaners  will  join  the  party 
to  help  us  show  the  flag.  As  Mr.  Teagersaid  at 
the  conference,  the  blind  physiotherapist  not 
only  has  to  show  that  he  can  do  the  job,  but 
continue  to  prove  to  the  public,  year  after 
year,  that  he  can  do  so.  In  view  of  this,  I  would 
encourage  any  St.  Dunstan's  physiotherapist 
to  join  us  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
C.S.P.,  in  England,  and,  whilst  showing  the 
flag,  enjoy  the  lectures  and  comradeship. 
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LETTERS  contd. 

From  George  McKay,  llford 

It  is  very  possible  that  a  number  of  those 
Royal  Navy  personnel  who  take  care  of  us 
St  Dunstaners  so  well  at  H.M.S.  Daedalus 
each  year  have  been  in  action  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  I  take  the  liberty  on  behalf  of  my 
fellow  St  Dunstaners  to  wish  those  chaps  all 
the  best  and  a  safe  return. 


Can  you  Ride  Tandem? 

By  Alan  Wortley 

With  school  half-term  approaching,  I  was 
looking  forward  to  another  few  days  walking 
in  Yorkshire.  We  often  borrow  a  cottage  near 
Whitby  in  the  middle  of  glorious  country. 

However,  my  children,  now  aged  14,  12 
and  10,  suddenly  seem  to  have  developed 
minds  of  their  own.  "Dad",  they  said  in 
unison,  "You  can  go  walking  on  your  own, 
we're  tired  of  it;  if  s  not  our  scene  anymore." 
"We  will  compromise,  however,"  they  told 
me,  "and  take  you  cycling  for  a  week."  I'm  not 
sure  that  Mother  didn't  put  them  up  to  it.  .  . 

So  I  found  myself  sitting  on  the  back-seat  of 
a  tandem,  two  heavy  panniers  behind  me 
and  my  son  Richard  in  the  driving  seat, 
leaving  Lincoln  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  with 
the  girls  and  Joan  in  convoy.  The  weather 
was  great,  sun  and  wind  behind  us.  We 
hadn't  gone  far,  riding  through  a  village 
street,  when  I  heard  a  man's  bawling  voice 
screaming  for  us  to  stop.  He  ran  across  to 
the  tandem  and  insisted  on  taking  off  the 
chain  and  synchronising  both  cranks. 
Apparently,  both  riders'  legs  should  go 
around  in  unison.  And  this  was  typical  of 
the  camaraderie  we  found  between  cyclists 
during  the  whole  of  our  trip. 

A  few  miles  further  on,  cruising  at  speed 
down  Rigby  Hill,  there  was  a  crash  as 
something  ran  into  us,  tearing  away  our 
panniers.  I  was  certain  it  was  a  Sherman 
tank  on  manoeuvres,  but  it  was  Sian,  our 
youngest,  out  of  control.  This  was  our  only 
accident  and  we  learned  from  it.  A  cycle 
shop  at  Barton  sold  us  a  new  mudguard  for 
a  pound  and  we  repaired  the  panniers. 

We  made  over  40  miles  that  first  day  and 
found  bed  and  breakfast  right  alongside  the 
Humber  Bridge.  Some  of  you  folks  may  not 
have  heard  of  this  mammoth  construction, 
but  it  links 'you-know-what  with  you-know- 


where'.  At  night  from  our  bedroom  window, 
the  whole  mile  and  a  quarter  length  of  it 
looked  magnificent,  lit  up  from  end  to  end 
like  Blackpool  Prom. 

We  had  no  problem  the  whole  week  (the 
first  week  in  June)  in  finding  accom- 
modation, and  we  found  friendship  and 
helpfulness  everywhere.  We  cycled  on  to 
Hornsea,  where  the  children  swam  in  the 
sea  and,  finding  the  water  warm,  they  were 
in  it  again  before  breakfast  the  following 
morning. 

Bridlington  was  our  next  stop,  a  pleasant 
combination  of  busy  fishing  port  and 
holiday  resort.  For  the  first  time,  we  saw 
and  tried  bumper  boats  -  something  like  a 
motor-driven  car  tyre,  with  a  plastic  seat 
amidships;  everyone  was  soaked! 

Filey  came  next,  with  more  swimming 
and  then,  that  mecca  of  all  resorts, 
Scarborough.  We  were  travelling  fast  down 
the  Valley  Road  into  the  town,  and  passed 
about  a  hundred  of  the  competitors  in  the 
Cycling  Milk  Race.  Richard  told  me  we  were 
passing  them  and  they  all  waved  in  friendly 
fashion.  .  .  They  were  travelling  in  the 
opposite  direction,  of  course! 

We  found  a  wonderful  "Grandad"  on 
Scarborough  Front,  whom  my  children 
adopted  for  a  couple  of  days.  He  took  us  to 
his  daughter's  who  looked  after  us  royally 
for  our  stay.  "Grandad"  had  a  ride  around 
the  sea  front  on  our  tandem  and  was  thrilled 
...  it  was  the  first  bike  he  had  ridden. 

Three  pints  of  Guinness 

Through  the  beautiful  Dalby  forest  to 
Malton;  beating  sunshine  all  the  way.  I  think  I 
earned  the  three  pints  of  Guinness  and  the 
steak  and  kidney  pudding  in  the  "Green 
Man"  in  the  town  square.  Itwasthe  biggest 
pub  I'd  ever  been  in  in  my  life!  Castle  Howard 
was  a  peaceful  pause  the  next  day,  and  then 
on  to  York,  through  lanes  so  narrow  and 
tranquil.  Never  a  drop  of  rain  did  we  have 
all  week  and  hardly  a  cloud  in  the  sky:  we 
were  all  burned  so  brown.  At  the  station  at 
York  we  threw  the  bikes  on  to  the  train  and 
had  a  pint  in  Singapore-like  heat.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  had  several  pints.  The  180  miles 
pedalling  was  behind  us  and  we  had  only 
the  pleasant  train  journey  to  go.  Strangely 
enough,  we  had  lightning,  thunder  and 
pouring  rain! 

I  was  sceptical  and  nervous  about  a 
cycling  trip  but  in  truth  I  enjoyed  it  so  much 
we  are  planning  our  next  one.  .  . 
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REUNIONS 

NEWCASTLE,  JUNE  10TH 

Anyone  attending  that  most  friendly  of 
occasions,  the  Newcastle  Reunion,  is  sure 
of  a  warm  welcome.  This  year,  one  special 
guest  revelled  in  his  welcome  and  a  reunion 
of  his  own.  Andy  Milbourne  lost  both  hands 
and  an  eye  at  Arnhem.  After  repatriation,  he 
was  in  hospital  at  Chapel  Allerton,  near 
Leeds,  where  he  met  David  Hodgson.  In  the 
Royal  Station  Hotel,  they  met  again  and 
swapping  yarns  which  told  of  the  systematic 
undermining  of  discipline  at  the  military 
hospital!  51  St.  Dunstaners  and  guests  sat 
down  together  for  luncheon  with  our 
Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme.  As  at 
the  London  Reunion,  Mr.  Garnett-Orme 
proposed  a  toastto  all  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  forces,  the  Merchant  Navy 
and  the  civilians  who  were  at  risk  in  the 
campaign  to  free  the  Falkland  Islanders  and 
in  maintaining  the  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  toast  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
company. 

In  his  speech,  the  Chairman  welcomed  a 
new  St.  Dunstaner,  Ronald  Benson,  of 
Seaton  Ross,  and  referred  especially  to  the 
presence  of  two  First  War  St.  Dunstaners, 
Albert  Dean  of  Hawick  and  William  Pinder 
of  Peterlee.  He  also  welcomed  the  guests, 
Mr.  J.A.O.  Shaw,  a  surveyor,  who  assists 
the  Estate  Department  looking  after  homes 
in  the  North  East;  Mrs.  A.I.  Plaxton,  retired 
Welfare  Visitor;  and,  particularly,  Mr. 
Andrew  Milbourne  and  his  wife. 

"Looking  back  at  the  records,  I  see  that 
many  things  have  happened  at  St.  Dunstan's 
since  my  last  visit  here",  he  said;  "It  is  quite 
right  that  change  should  take  place,  as  any 
organisation  that  is  alive  and  active  must 
change  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world 
outside.  Many  members  of  our  staff  have 
gone  to  well-earned  retirement,  but  I  know 
you  will  receive  the  same  warm  welcome 
from  our  newer  staff,  whether  you  come  to 
visit  us  at  Headquarters  or  in  Brighton." 
The  Chairman  referred  again  to  operations 
in  the  Falklands  and  St.  Dunstan's  readiness 
to  give  every  help  to  any  blinded  or  eye- 
damaged  casualties.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reunion,  there  had  been  no  notification  of 
any  eye  casualties  but,  "The  more  one  reads 
in  the  papers  of  these  terrible  flash  burns 
and  fires  which  were  started  in  ships,  the 
more  one  fears  that  it   must  be   almost 


Reunion  at  Newcastle  for  St.  Dunstaner,  David 
Hodgson  and  guest,  Andrew  Milbourne. 


inevitable  that  some  of  these  chaps  must 
be  blinded". 

Returning  to  the  day's  events  at  Newcastle, 
he  said  he  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  were  look- 
ing forwardto  meeting  and  talking  with  many 
friends,  old  and  new,  and  he  concluded  by 
proposing  the  toast  of  St.  Dunstan's,  coupled 
with  the  name  of  David  Hodgson. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners, 
David  welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Ormetothe  Reunion.  "We  all  knowthat  Mr. 
Garnett-Orme  is  a  Yorkshireman  -  not  a 
Geordie  -  but  he  is  proud  of  it.  And  we  are 
all  proud  that  Mr.  Garnett-Orme  says  we 
will  extend  a  welcoming  hand  to  any  of  the 
boys  that  come  under  the  category  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  fighting.  I  knowthat  all  you 
St.  Dunstaners  will  join  with  me  if  they  do 
come  -  God  forbid  that  they  will  be  many- 
but  if  they  do  come,  we  will  welcome  them 
with  advice  -  advice  that  we've  known, 
we've  learned  through  our  wives  and 
through  the  organisation  of  St.  Dunstan's." 

David  Hodgson,  of  course,  had  a  special 
word  for  his  old  friend,  Andy  Milbourne.  He 
thanked  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  staff,  particu- 
larly Miss  Mosley,  our  Welfare  Superin- 
tendant,  Mrs.  Inman  and  Mrs.  Skinner,  who 
had  organised  the  Reunion,  and  recalled 
the  difficulties  they  had  encountered  during 
the  bad  winter  reaching  the  homes  of  St. 
Dunstaners.  He  had  a  word  of  welcome  for 
new  St.  Dunstaners,  urging  them  to  visit  Ian 
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Fraser  House;  "Never  mind  about  the  fishing, 
forget  that.  Come  down  for  the  bowling",  he 
said.  "You'll  find  friendship,  companionship 
and  happiness  down  there". 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  happiness  to  be 
found  among  the  groups  chatting  during  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  and  over  tea,  which 
concluded  the  day. 


SHEFFIELD,  JUNE  12TH 

Just  two  days  after  Newcastle,  on  June  12th, 
the  Grosvenor  House  Hotel,  Sheffield,  was 
the  scene  of  the  mainly  Yorkshire  reunion. 
Although  some  hundred  or  so  miles  to  the 
South  of  Newcastle,  Sheffield  is  still  very 
much  part  of  the  North  of  England  and  its 
reunion  has  the  same  feeling  of  northern 
camaraderie  and  genial  welcome  -  even  for 
someone  from  South  of  Watford  Gap! 

The  member  of  Council  presiding  was 
another  Northerner,  albeit  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Pennines,  Major  M.E.M.  Sandys, 
J. P.,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sandys. 
He  welcomed  28  St.  Dunstaners,  including 
Miss  Marjorie  Ball,  with  their  wives  or 
escorts.  With  staff  and  guests,  the  company 
numbered  more  than  60. 

"As  the  years  go  by",  said  Major  Sandys, 
"and  I  getto  know  more  and  more  about  St. 
Dunstan's,  the  more  it  is  brought  home  to 
me  what  a  very  remarkable  organisation 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  Lord  Fraser  and  our 
other  founder  members  built  up  over  the 
years.  It  all  requires  money,  especially  in  an 
age  where  inflation,  at  10%  per  annum 
compound  is  with  us,  and  looks  like  being 
with  us  for  some  little  time  yet.  When  I  was 
a  boy  at  school,  I  was  told  that  10%  per 
annum  compound  over  20  years  doubled 
your  money.  Well  10%  over  20  years,  the 
wrong  way,  halves  your  money,  and  this  is 
the  problem  that  we  all  have  to  deal  with. 
We  are  keeping  our  head  above  water,  and  I 
think  it  right  to  mention  that  we  are  very 
thankful  to  those  who  look  after  our  affairs." 

Turning  to  the  Falkland  Islands  conflict, 
Major  Sandys  drew  some  conclusions: 
"Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  there  has  been  a  feeling  abroad,  that 
Britain  has  declined  both  materially  and 
psychologically.  It  took  the  brutal  invasion 
of  the  Falklands  and  some  callous  cruelty 
towards  some  1,800  people  of  British  stock 
to  arouse  the  anger  and  determination  of 


the  British  people.  It  takes  some  doing,  and 
it  is  sad  that  something  as  tragic  as  this  was 
needed  to  produce  that  determination.  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  spirit  which,  I  think,  all  of 
you  will  remember  in  1939  and  some,  now 
all  too  few,  will  remember  from  1914,  is  still 
there." 

Major  Sandys  concluded  his  speech  saying 
how  much  Mrs.  Sandys  enjoyed  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  reunion  and  wishing  all  the 
company  a  very  happy  and  enjoyable  after- 
noon. 

Speaking  for  St.  Dunstaners  and  express- 
ing their  pleasure  at  meeting  Major  and  Mrs. 
Sandys  again,  Ernest  Russell  recalled  their 
hospitality  towards  the  lady  St.  Dunstaners 
during  their  last  reunion.  "After  reading  the 
article  in  the  Review,  we  feel  we  are  closer  to 
them  now.  We  know  what  their  home  is  like 
and  how  it  is  situated  in  that  beautiful 
countryside  of  Cumbria.  Although  they 
couldn't  bring  perfect  weather  for  the 
ladies  on  that  occasion,  their  hospitality  to 
them  was  magnificent!" 

Ernest  Russell  paid  tribute  to  the  staff  at 
Headquarters,  referring  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  during  transport  strikes,  and 
to  the  Welfare  Visitors,  who  managed  to 
maintain  their  visits  to  St.  Dunstaners  during 
the  bad  weather  last  winter.  He  asked  his 
audience  to  join  with  him  in  special  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Parry,  who,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Inman,  had 


Major  Sandys  chatting  with  Arthur  Simpson  at  the 
Sheffield  Reunion. 
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arranged  her  first  reunion,  ".  .  .and  if  this  is 
the  rehearsal,  we  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  reunions  in  years  to  come". 

He  concluded  by  taking  up  Major  Sandys' 
reference  to  the  Falklands,  saying  that  St. 
Dunstaners  and  their  wives  were  in  a  favour- 
able position  to  help  the  families  of  any 
casualties;  "If  you  hear  of  any  family  who 
have  injured  ones,  try  and  make  it  in  your  way 
to  reassure  them.  Go  and  call  upon  them, 
give  them  a  word  of  encouragement". 

The  day's  formal  proceedings  concluded 
with  the  presentation  of  a  bouquet  to  Mrs. 
Sandys  by  Marjorie  Ball,  but  the  afternoon 
went  on  with  dancing  and  talk  and  laughter 
until  tea. 

BRISTOL,  3RD  JULY 

The  Crest  Hotel  laid  on  a  very  fine  reception 
for  the  55  St.  Dunstaners  attending  the 
Bristol  Reunion.  Of  those,  6  were  from  the 
1st  World  War,  and  2,  Mr.  William  Bradshaw 
of  Redditch,  and  Mr.  David  Hughes  of 
Aberdare,  were  attending  their  first  Reunion. 

Sir  Edwin  Arrowsmith,  presiding,  prefaced 
hisspeech  byquoting  his  links  with  the  West 
Country.  "I  started  an  undistinguished 
academic  career  in  the  kindergarten  of 
Cheltenham  Ladies'  College.  The  first  blind 
man  I  ever  got  to  know  well,  was  Sydney 
Tarry."  He  was  a  physiotherapist  from  the 
1st  War,  and  was  continually  patching  Sir 
Edwin  up  during  his  sporting  days. 

Sir  Edwin  said  how  sorry  he  was  that  Mr. 
Archibald  Luxton  was  unable  to  attend  his 
first  reunion.  That  was  a  name  to  conjure 
with  in  the  Falklands,  where  he  had  been 
Governorfrom  1957  to  1964.  The  grand  old 
Lady  of  the  Falklands  was  82-year-old, 
Connie  Luxton.  "We  were  all  terrified  of 
her.  When  I  spoke  to  Rex  Huntthe  other  day 
and  asked  after  Connie,  he  replied,  'We're 
all  terrified  of  her'!" 

Sir  Edwin  went  on  to  recount  several 
anecdotes  of  his  time  on  the  islands.  How 
the  Argentinians  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  a  Spanish- 
speaking  peasantry,  kept  in  their  place  by 
British  landlords.  He  spoke  of  the  village 
atmosphere,  of  the  friendship  and  hospital- 
ity. The  Bristol  Reunion  had  brought  back 
one  vivid  memory.  The  firm,  warm  hand- 
shakes of  the  St.  Dunstaners  asthey  arrived 
was  so  reminiscent  of  the  Falklanders. 

"One  often  wonders  about  the  climate 
down  there.  It  is  only  as  far  South  of  the 


Equator  as  London  is  North,  except  there  is 
no  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean  average 
temperature  isonly  43degrees,  andthere  is 
a  pretty  constant  high  wind  of  20  knots." 
The  following  passage  was  quoted  from 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  written  by  an  islander, 
Sydney  Miller,  well  known  to  Sir  Edwin: 
"The  magnificently  high  degree  of  military 
skill,  the  very  high  professional  training  of 
these  British  troops  has  left  us  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  wonder,  coupled  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  the  very  high  calibre  of 
Britain's  fighting  men  in  all  three  Services, 
and  their  weapons,  will  have  been  noted  in 
many  other  countries.  We  deeply  mourn 
those  who  died,  and  will  always  remember 
the  sacrifice  for  us  islanders,  that  has  been 
made  by  their  loved  ones  in  Britain." 


One  casualty 

Sir  Edwin  continued,  "We  know  of  one 
casualty,  Chief  Petty  Officer  Terry 
Bui  ling  ham,  blinded  whilst  serving  with  the 
Fleet  Air  Arm  on  HMS  Antrim.  We  welcome 
him  to  St.  Dunstan'sand  hope  he  will  be  the 
only  one". 

Sir  Edwin  concluded  by  asking  the  gather- 
ing not  to  forget  the  men  and  women  serving 
in  Northern  Ireland,  who  were  fighting  a  hid- 
den foe.  "We  owe  them  an  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  work  of  St.  Dunstan's  will  go 
on  as  long  as  there  are  people  alive,  blinded 
on  service." 

Len  Curnow  rose  to  reply  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstaners.  He  started  by  complimenting  the 
Crest  Hotel  on  their  reception.  He  went  on  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Wills,  Miss  Mosley  and 
Miss  Lord  for  all  their  work.  Miss  Meyer  and 
Miss  Newbold  were  warmly  thanked  for  their 
efforts  in  organising  the  reunion.  As  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  British  Legion  in 
Cornwall,  Len  went  on  to  describe  how  the 
RBL  had  been  working  to  help  those  involved 
in  the  Falkland  crisis.  "Through  St.  Dunstan's, 
the  past  has  linked  up  with  the  future.  On  the 
6th  June,  I  attended  an  RBL  ceremony,  with 
the  son  of  a  former  Secretary  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  Mr.  Lloyds.  I  could  not  have 
achieved  what  I  have  in  the  Legion,  without 
the  help  of  St.  Dunstan's." 

Although  the  dark  clouds  of  a  rail  strike 
loomed  on  the  horizon,  the  day  itself  was  a 
sunny  occasion.  After  lunch,  groups  moved 
out  onto  the  patio,  while  others  sat  inside  or 
danced.  Wales  and  the  West  Country  had 
joined  in  fellowship  and  warm  greeting. 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. The  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Terry  Bullingham  R.N. 

(Fleet  Air  Arm)  of  Portland,  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  2nd  July.  C.P.O.  Bullingham 
was  totally  blinded  whilst  on  active  service 
in  the  South  Atlantic  in  H.M.S.  Antrim  during 
the  recent  operations  in  the  Falkland  Islands. 
He  has  been  married  to  his  wife,  Joyce,  for 
almost  three  years.  They  have  no  children. 

Robert  Alexander  Coleman  of  Beaumaris, 
Anglesey,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  18th  May, 
1982.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  R.F.A.  in 
World  War  I  and  in  the  R.A.F.  in  World  War  II. 
He  is  a  widower  with  one  daughter  and 
grandchildren. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE 
4  TRACK  CASSETTE  RECORDER 

These  recorders  are  now  sold  to  blind  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  organisations,  direct  by 
the  Audio  Reading  Trust.  They  are  no  longer 
available  through  RNIB.  Enquiries  from  now 
on  should  be  sent  to:  The  Audio  Reading 
Trust,  12  Netley  Dell,  Letchworth,  Herts.  SG6 
2TF.  Tel:  04626  74052. 

WINDOW  SHOPPING  -  BY  CATALOGUE 

To  enable  blind  people  to  'window  shop', 
the  RNIB  have  compiled  a  new  catalogue  of 
a  wide  variety  of  articles  on  general  sale  in 
shops  and  by  mail  order.  The  selection  of 
goods  listed  was  made  by  visually  hand- 
icapped people  and  items  range  from  coffee- 
makers  to  washing  machines  to  burglar 
alarms.  RNIB  welcomes  suggestions  for 
useful  items  for  later  editions.  Entitled 
"Useful  Articles  Sold  in  Shops  or  by  Mail 
Order",  the  catalogue  is  available  free  to 
blind  people  from  the  RNIB,  224  Great 
Portland  St.,  London  W1N  6AA.  Please 
send  an  S.A.E.  for  the  print  version.  The 
Braille  version  is  in  preparation. 


ANNUAL  NATIONAL  BOWLS  TOURNAMENT 

by  Percy  Stubbs 


The  Annual  National  Bowls  Tournament  was 
held  at  Bognor  Regis  from  Sunday  27th  June 
to  Friday  2nd  July.  10  St.  Dunstaners  partici- 
pated in  this  competition  against  some  of  the 
best  players  from  clubs  all  over  Great  Britain. 

There  were  3  categories,  of  which  4  entered 
Class  "A"  for  the  Totally  Blind,  4  entered 
Class  "B",  3/60ths,  and  2  entered  Class  "C", 
6/60ths.  Throughout  the  week  our  bowlers 
put  up  an  excellent  show,  although  some  of 
them  had  to  enter  a  category  above  their 
usual  one.  Those  in  the  Totally  Blind  showed 
their  skill  by  winning  many  of  the  matches  in 
that  group.  Billy  Burnett  was  runner-up  in  his 
group  of  7  competitors  and  Dickie  Brett  with 
his  handicap  played  some  excellent  games, 
as  did  Johnny  Simpson  in  his  group,  Class 
"B",  3/60th,  which  included  R.  Osborne  and 
H.  Preedy.  Although  totally  blind,  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  category  of 
the  partially  sighted. 

D.  Hodgson  was  winner  of  his  group, 
winning  against  some  players  who  had 
previously  been  selected  to  play  for  England, 
and  in  the  final,  played  well  and  came  runner- 
up  in  the  Class  "B"  3/60ths  competition.  T. 
Whitley  also   played  very  well   and  suc- 


cessfully competed  against  players  in  this 
group. 

M.  Golding  and  R.  Forshaw  entered  in  the 
Class  "C"  category  which  again  was  a  group 
above  their  vision  and  played  extremely  well 
and  R.  Forshaw  won  this  section,  with  Monty 
struggling  to  beat  him  all  the  time. 

All  of  us  bowlers  and  our  wives  enjoyed  a 
wonderful  week's  competitive  bowling  at 
Bognor  Regis  Bowling  Club  at  Waterloo 
Square,  and  the  weather  was  kind  and 
helped  to  make  the  week  a  great  success. 

All  of  us  who  took  part  wish  to  thank  the 
markers,  helpers  and  the  people  who  organ- 
ised the  competitions.  A  special  mention  we 
feel  should  be  made  by  us  to  the  following: 
The  President,  Mr.  J.  Shearing;  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  G.  Hollands;  Secretary/Co- 
ordinator, Mr.  F.  Bell.  Also,  the  Ladies  Bowl- 
ing Club  and  the  wonderful  people  who  sup- 
plied the  refreshments  and  snacks  during  the 
competition.  Lastly,  to  the  Green-Keeper,  Mr. 
Ray  Davies,  who  took  so  much  trouble  and 
kept  the  Green  in  a  marvellous  condition 
throughout  the  week  and  worked  so  hard  to 
make  our  playing  and  games  so  enjoyable. 
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WISH  YOU  WERE  HERE  -  PART  II 

by  Doreen  Thompson 


Those  of  you  who  read  my  account  of  our 
early  days  out  here,  and  survived,  may  be 
interested  in  our  adventures  with  the  Water 
Gremlin.  One  would  have  thought  our 
experiences  with  the  electrics  in  our  "lux- 
ury" villa  would  be  enough  for  anyone  to 
bear,  but  no-one  warned  us  about  the 
Water  Gremlin. 

Our  first  encounter  with  the  little  gent  was 
in  our  'super,  fully  equipped  kitchen'.  (This 
said,  may  I  say,  with  my  tongue  firmly  in  my 
cheek.)  We  couldn't  believe  our  luck  when, 
against  all  predictions  and  knowing  advice 
from  the  veteran  residents  on  the  island,  our 
toilets  worked  and  the  water,  through  the 
length  of  the  house  to  the  bath  and  shower, 
also  appeared  at  the  turn  of  the  tap  or  the 
raising  of  a  lever.  But,  the  kitchen.  .  .  That 
was  a  different  story! •• 

It  all  began  with  the  mixer  tap.  The  hot 
water  tap  worked  perfectly,  but  when  I 
turned  on  the  cold  tap,  no  water  appeared, 
so  I  turned  it  a  little  more,  and  a  little  further, 
and  again  a  little  further  .  .  .  then  suddenly, 
without  warning,  the  cold  water  emerged 
with  such  velocity  it  hit  the  ceiling,  the  walls, 
the  bench,  the  floor,  soaked  me  to  the  skin 
.  .  .  and  not  one  drop  in  the  sink! 

The  little  perisher  up  in  the  tap  would  be 
sitting  there  saying,  'Go  on,  turn  it  on  a  little 
more  and  some  more',  then,  'go  on,  let  her 
have  it!'.  .  .  After  my  carefully-combed  hair 
had  been  soaked  numerous  times  and  I  was 
getting  a  little  fed  up  with  resembling  the 
proverbial  drowned  rat,  I  called  in  the 
plumber  responsible  for  the  installation  of 
the  water  system.  He  came,  all  affable 
bonhommie,  turned  the  tap  on  and  off,  and 
the  water  behaved  fairly  normal  (wouldn't  it 
just!),  and  he  was  about  to  turn  away,  with 
the  customary  raising  of  both  hands  to 
shoulder  level,  shoulders  rising  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  smile  on  hisface  as  he  explained, 
"No  problema,  es  perfecto".  .  .  I  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  "Not  so  fast,  mate;  -  un 
momento".  Over  to  the  tap  went  I,  turned  it 
on  ...  no  water.  Repeat  performance,  this 
time  with  the  plumber  standing  right  beside 
me.  I  was  praying  to  the  Gremlin  to  let  us 
have  it  in  his  usual  inimical  fashion  and  sure 
enough,  he  did.  We  were  all  soaked  to  the 
skin! 


To  be  brief,  ourfriend  the  plumbercalled 
four  times,  with  four  different  valves  which 
proved  to  be  either  too  long,  too  short,  too 
thick  or  too  thin.  By  this  time  I  thought  he 
was  taking  up  residence!  However,  the  day 
came  when  he  arrived  with  a  box  containing 
a  brand  new  mixer  tap.  "Ah,  this  is  it", 
thought  I,  foolishly  elated.  "He  is  going  to 
replace  my  faulty  tap  with  a  new  one."  Only, 
they  don't  work  that  way.  .  .  "You  like  this 
one?"  said  he,  waving  a  large  arm  in  front  of 
my  eyes.  "Oh,  si,  si"  says  I,  so  off  came  my 
little  one  and  on  went  the  large  one.  He  then 
proceeded  to  undo  the  cap  from  off  the  cold 
water  tap,  and  to  my  amazement,  from  the 
new  mixer  tap  he  withdrew  a  valve  and  fit- 
ted it  perfectly  into  mine.  He  turned  on  the 
tap.  .  .  Perfect!  All  smiles,  he  carefully 
replaced  the  faulty  valve  in  the  new  mixer 
tap,  replaced  it  in  its  box  and  departed,  so 
happy  because  he  undoubtedly  had  a  well- 
satisfied  customer.  Peace  reigned  in  my 
kitchen,  and,  let  me  not  tempt  the  gods,  it 
still  does. 

We  thought  we  had  said  goodbye  to  our 
Water  Gremlin,  but,  Nay,  not  so  ...  He  only 
removed  himself  to  the  garage  beneath  the 
house  wherein  liesthe  filter  system.  It  is  also 
Leslie's  workshop.  One  opens  the  garage 
door,  and  walks  down  the  full  length  of  the 
floor,  which  of  course  is  not  level,  nor  does  it 
slope  towards  the  door  where  an  open  gul- 
ley  carries  the  excess  water  out  to  the  main 
drainage.  The  floor  is  concave.  .  .  At  the  far 
end  is  a  wall  through  which  all  the  pipes 
from  the  pool  emerge.  One  of  these  is  the 
main  drainage  pipe,  it  takes  a  downward 
curve  into  the  pump  and  just  before  the 
bend  there  is  a  large  stop-cock.  .  . 

Lesand  I  had  spentthe  best  part  of  the  day 
sorting  his  good  timber  and  placing  it  in  the 
wall  brackets  he  had  just  completed.  It  was 
about  8  p.m.  and  the  light  was  fading  fast. 
"There  are  only  3  large  pieces  of  oak  left  on 
the  floor,  Les",  said  I.  "Leave  it  now,  I'll  go 
upstairs  and  lightthe  gas  underthe  veggies, 
the  roast  pork  will  be  about  ready.  "Famous 
last  words.  I  had  not  reached  the  door  when 
there  was  a  loud  bang  in  the  garage,  fol- 
lowed by  an  unprintable  oath  and  then  a  real 
Sergeant's  bellow:  "Doreen,  come  here  at 
once  and  see  where  this  water  is  coming 
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from"!  I  ran  back  into  the  garage  but  was 
unable  to  see  a  thing,  because,  as  you  will 
have  guessed,  the  electrician  had  never 
been  back  to  fix  the  light.  Upstairs  I  flew, 
grabbed  a  torch  and  raced  back  downstairs. 
The  noise  was  terrific  -  it  sounded  like  High 
Force  in  full  spate.  Water  was  gushing  out  of 
a  pipe  into  the  sump,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
lay  a  large  piece  of  pipe  complete  with 
stop-cock,  knocked  completely  off  by  a  large 
piece  of  oak.  Yes,  you  have  guessed  it  right, 
the  water  from  our  pool  was  pouring  away 
down  the  drain  and  we  couldn't  think  what 
to  use  to  stop  it. 

The  young  man  from  the  house  next  door 
came  in  answer  to  our  frantic  plea,  and  he 
found  some  large  pieces  of  1"  thick  foam 
rubber,  which  he  tried  to  push  into  the  pipe; 
-  a  good  idea,  except  that  he  was  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  best  and  as  he  pushed  the  foam 
into  the  hole,  so  the  water  sprayed  outwards 
and  almost  gave  him  a  shower.  Idonotthink 
he  really  wanted  one  at  the  time,  so  he  has- 
tilyjumped  aside,  leaving  yours  truly  to  take 
over.  Fortunately,  I  was  better  equipped,  not 
having  had  the  time  to  change  from  my 
bathing  suit  and  towelling  dress.  The  latter  I 
pealed  off  and  there  was  I,  soaked  from  head 
to  toe,  sitting  on  the  rim  of  the  sump,  ram- 
ming this  foam  rubber  up  the  pipe.  After  a 
while,  to  my  utter  relief,  the  flow  was 
reduced  to  a  trickle.  Now,  you  may  ask,  what 
was  my  devoted  spouse  doing  while  I  was 
thus  engaged?  I  mean,  apart  from  plodging 
around  in  four  inches  of  water  and  making  a 
lot  of  exasperated  noises.  Then  he  says, 
"wherever  are  you,  and  what  are  you 
doing?"  -  just  as  though  I  was  sunbathing 
on  the  Riviera  and  hadn't  the  right.  "Well", 
says  I,  from  the  lowly  depths  of  the  sump 
hole,  "you  have  heard  sometime  about  the 
little  Dutch  lad  who  held  back  the  water  of 
the  Dykes  with  his  thumb  stuck  in  the  hole? 
Well,  now,  bonny  lad,  I  am  sitting  down  here 
with  my  thumb  stuck  up  this  pipe  holding 
back  9,000  gallons  of  water,  and  my  arm  is 
numb  up  to  my  elbow,  so  you  had  better  get 
a  move  on  with  the  reinforcements."  This 
had  immediate  results,  the  fairies  must  have 
decided  to  give  us  a  helping  hand,  for  it 
seemed  magical  the  way  the  correct  size  of 
lat  appeared  in  Leslie's  hand,  and  in  no  time, 
this  was  pushed  up  the  pipe  holding  in  the 
foam  rubber,  then  the  lat  was  wedged  into 
the  sump.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  we  left  that, 
then  attacked  the  water  lying  on  the  floor. . . 
Eventually,  we  staggered  upstairs  to  find  the 


pork  had  shrivelled  and  fizzled  to  a  piece 
only  fit  for  a  sandwich  -  who  would  have  a 
swimming  pool! 

This  was  not  the  last  encounter  with  the 
Water  Gremlin,  but  let  me  just  say,  with 
hearfelt  thanks,  that  we  think  he  has  hopped 
over  the  fence  into  the  next  house,  for  I 
believe  they  also  have  problems.  .  .! 
P.S.  A  week  has  passed  since  I  typed  this 
narrative,  and  I  have  indeed  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  Water  Gremlin,  because  he  is 
back  in  the  mixer  tap  with  reinforcements  - 
this  in  the  form  of  a  machine  gun.  Not  only 
do  we  have  the  sound  effects,  we  also  have, 
for  good  measure,  the  violent  shudders, 
thumps,  bangs  and  clunks,  then,  whacko, 
we  are  all  drenched  again.  .  .  As  you  will 
have  concluded,  it  takes  someone  with  a 
very  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  philosophy  to  deal  with  the  'prob- 
lems'. .  .  We  only  hope  ours  hasthe  strength 
to  last  out! 


MEMORIES  OF  JAVA 

Bill  Griffiths  with  Mickey  De  Jonge  on  the  front  at 
Blackpool.  Mickey  De  Jonge  was  Bill's  Dutch 
nurse  in  a  prison  camp  hospital  in  Java.  They  last 
met  in  1972,  when  Bill  was  the  subject  of  "This  is 
Your  Life!" 
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Water  Skiing 
The  Florida  Trip 


By  John  Pointon 


Photos  taken  in  England 
by  Michael  Pointon 


About  490  years  after  Columbus  had  disco- 
vered America,  give  or  take  a  week  or  two,  in 
the  afternoon  of  1 7th  April  1 982,  my  wife  took 
metoGatwick,toflyina  DC  10  of  Air  Florida, 
Flight  No.  GH  201 ,  to  Miami.  At  Gatwick,  the 
staff,  who  are  kindness  personified  and 
obviously  well  used  to  aiding  disabled 
people,  put  me  on  to  the  plane,  which  took 
off  a  little  later  than  scheduled,  and  arrived 
after  an  eventful  journey  8^  hours  later,  i.e. 
1 1 .45  BST,  but  5.45  EST,  at  our  destination. 
When  I  was  invited  by  the  staff  to  leave  the 
plane,  there  was  a  wheelchair  waiting  for 
me  and,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances  that 
all  I  needed  was  an  arm,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  sit  in  it.  The  Sky  Captain  trundled 
me  through  lots  of  corridors  until  we  arrived 
at  Immigration,  where  a  bored-sounding  lady 
asked  my  name,  where  I  was  going:  "Grove- 
land";  "How  long  for?" -"A  fortnight -sorry, 
two  weeks  in  your  language".  "Purpose  of 
visit?"  "Water  ski  instruction." 

I  think  I  felt  the  draught  from  her  elevating 
eyebrows  as  she  exclaimed,  "Water  ski 
instruction??",  looking  at  me,  totally  blind, 
and  in  a  wheelchair.  With  4  hours  to  waitfor 
my  connection  to  Tampa,  the  Sky  Captain 
took  me  at  my  request  to  a  bar,  where  I 
sampled  Pina  Coladas,  to  my  pleasant 
surprise. 

Eventually,  I  was  conducted  to  the  Boeing 
727,  Flight  No.  DL  592,  to  Tampa,  where  I  was 
met  by  Peter  Bryant,  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Liz 
Allen  Water  Ski  School,  who  drove  me  the  90 
miles  to  where  the  school  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  citrus  belt  of  Orange  and 


Grapefruit  trees  which,  I  am  told,  is  200 
miles  by  about  500  to  600  miles  in  size.  By 
the  time  we  arrived  I  had  been  awake  for 
22s  hours  and,  in  spite  of  having  had  my 
suitcase  lost,  was  not  sorry  to  get  to  bed  at 
what  was  then  1  a.m. 

The  next  day,  after  a  good  sleep,  I  met 
some  of  the  other  students.  We  were  sorted 
out  into  groups,  and  informed  that  we  got 
up  at  10  to  6  in  the  morning  to  be  on  the  lake 
at  just  after  7  and  ski  twice  before  breakfast, 
twice  more  between  then  and  lunch  time, 
and  once  after  lunch, -quite  a  holiday.  I  met 
the  principal,  Liz,  a  charming,  young,  petite 
lady  who  is  shortly  to  marry  one  of  the 
Canadian  national  ski  team  and  has  the 
distinction  of  having  held  and  made  more 
records  in  this  sport  than  anyone  else. 

My  first  ski  on  Monday  morning  was  not 
good,  as  I  had  expected,  so  I  declined  the 
second  one  before  breakfast,  after  which 
things  went  better  and  by  the  end  of  the 
day,  could  start  from  deep  water  alone, 
although  I  still  had  a  lotto  learn  and  by  the 
Wednesday  night,  having  skied  14  times, 
began  to  wonderjust  howgood  I  was  going 
to  be  in  a  fortnight  (  -  sorry,  'two  weeks'). 
On  the  Thursday,  I  got  the  answer.  Muscles 
I  didn't  know  I  had  were  raising  hell,  and 
giving  a  good  imitation  of  jelly,  but  I  skied 
three  times  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  and 
felt  that  I  had  made  good  improvement  in 
the  week,  but  I  was  very  grateful  for  a  lazy 
weekend  to  recover.  Incidentally,  my  suit- 
case was  delivered  to  me  on  the  Monday 
morning,  as,  in  the  U.S.,  if  they  lose  one's 
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case,  they  see  to  it  that  they  deliver  it  to  you. 

During  the  weekend  the  clocks  went 
forward  one  hour,  so  that  when  we  arrived 
at  the  lake  on  Monday  25th,  itwasstill  dark. 
My  offer  to  drive  the  Master  Craft  Power 
Boat  was  not  accepted,  but  for  the  rest  of 
the  second  week  we  had  breakfast  at  7  and 
on  the  lake  at  8  and  skied  to  lunch-time,  four 
skis,  and  one  after  lunch.  I  was  gradually 
improving  all  the  while,  until  on  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  my  two  instructors,  Peter 
Bryant  and  Bernt  Jung  (Baron)  from  Munich, 
told  me  that  this  was  it,  I  was  going  on  my 
own.  To  my  intense  satisfaction,  this  worked 
perfectly,  and  by  the  time  the  end  of  the 
second  week  arrived,  Iwaslifting  one  ski  up 
and  skiing  on  one. 

I  had  had  39  skis  in  all  in  that  time,  reduced 
my  waistline  by  over  an  inch  and  collected  a 
tan,  which  is  very  comfortable,  having  taken 
care  not  to  over-do  it  in  temperatures  of  88 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  flat  calm  -  ideal  for 
what  I  had  gone  to  Florida  for! 

Among  the  students  were  people  from 
Sweden,  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Lebanon,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and 
Quebec  and  most  of  the  US  from  Oregon  and 
California  to  New  York,  nearly  all  about  a 
third  of  my  age  and  all  extremely  helpful, 
including  the  other  two  English  students.  For 
the  second  week  my  room-mates  were  a  55 
year  old  Murray  Fink  and  a  71  year  old  Al 
Wagner,  both  from  California,  who  were 
pretty  good  at  slalom.  I  understand  that, 
although  I  am  not  the  first  blind  water  skier 
in  the  world,  I  am  certainly  the  oldest  who 
has  ever  learnt  how  to  water  ski. 


How  did  this  all  come  about?  First,  Ray 
Hazan  starting  snowskiing,  and  then,  water 
skiing,  to  me,  being  a  natural  progression,  I 
phoned  one  Charles  Martin  of  Windsoe 
Engineering  of  Hastings,  whom  I  have  known 
for  years,  and  who  sent  my  name  up  for  the 
first  seminarfor  disabled  water  skiers  in  1978, 
where  I  met  Anthony  Travers  Edge,  with 
whose  British  Disabled  Water  Skiing  Associa- 
tion I  did  the  Windermere  trip.  Then  Mick 
Bronson  and  members  of  the  Lydd  water  ski 
club,  who  helped  as  much  as  they  all  could 
and  now,  of  course,  the  Liz  Allen  Water  Ski 
School  and  above  all,  St.  Dunstan's,  without 
whose  generous  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment nothing  would  have  been  possible,  let 
alone  being  the  first  old  blind  water  skier;  and 
those  people  whose  generosity  made  St. 
Dunstan's  possible  financially,  and  those 
whose  generous  practical  help  we  receive 
every  day,  one  way  or  another.  As  I  say,  I 
chose  my  parents  carefully  and  my  lucky 
stars  even  more  carefully,  so  that  I  received 
no  other  injury  than  loss  of  sight,  and  have 
not  contracted  any  since.  I  do  try  not  to  eat 
or  drink  or  sit  around  too  much,  which  are 
the  chief  dangers  for  blind  people,  but  am 
very  conscious  that  the  first  two  factors  are 
the  most  important  ones. 

By  the  way,  with  apologies  to  Joe 
Humphrey,  there  were  no  Irishmen  on  the 
course  as  they  don't  have  sloping  lakes  in 
Florida. 

Where  do  I  go  from  here?  Again,  it  will 
depend  on  our  weather  which,  if  at  all 
reasonable,  will  allow  me  to  practise  what  I 
have  learned  so  far,  and  the  chief  lesson  is 
that  one  only  learns  slowly.  Next  step  is  to 
ski  on  one  ski  in  order  to  slalom,  then  pos- 
sibly the  jump  and  barefoot,  maybe  even 
trick  skis,  but  at  least  I  now  feel  that  I  am  in 
control  of  the  bike.! 


BREEDER  OF  RARE 
PIGS 

At  Sedlescombe,  in  Sussex,  a  St.  Dunstaner 
is  involved  in  saving  an  historic  breed  of 
pigs.  Matthew  Watson-Brown's  Littlehurst 
Herd  of  British  Saddlebacks  is  registered 
with  the  Rare  Breeds  Survival  Trust. 

"The  Saddlebacks  are  descended  from 
the  original  pigs  that  grazed  in  the  New 
Forest.  They  had  pig  herds  to  look  after 
them,  but  they  virtually  ran  wild  living  on 
the  acorns",  said  Matthew. 
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"They're  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
breeds.  There  used  to  be  an  Essex  Sad- 
dleback and  a  Wessex  Saddleback.  The 
breeds  have  been  amalgamated  because 
they  became  so  few." 

Matthew  blames  hybrid  breeds  -  crossing 
breeds  to  produce  better  bacon  -  for  the 
decline  of  old  breeds  like  the  Saddleback,  "I 
keep  them  because  they're  quiet  and  because 
they're  in  danger". 

He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Bishop  Auck- 
land, in  September,  1898  and  has  always 
bred  stock,  despite  his  blindness  due  to 
service  in  the  First  War.  The  depression 
brought  him  south  in  1927  and  he  has  lived 
at  Littlehurst  Cottage  for  55  years.  Now  in 
his  84th  year,  Matthew  is  too  frail  to  carry 
on  the  day-to-day  care  of  his  pigs.  His  wife, 
Rosemary,  with  some  outside  help,  does 
this.  He  has  made  a  study  of  genetics  and 
plans  the  breeding. 

"We  have  two  litters  of  piglets,  17  in  all, 
from  two  sows  served  by  different  boars. 
We  are  saving  a  giltfrom  each  litter  and  one 
boar.  We  shall  breed  from  the  original  sows 
and  the  gilts  when  they  are  old  enough  - 
there  will  be  some  in-breeding,  but  we  do 
have  litters  from  different  sows  and  boars. 
The  others  will  go  to  market.  We  plan  to 
increase  the  numbers,  choosing  the  best 
gilts  and  breeding  from  them." 

Rosemary  Watson-Brown  said,  "The 
interest  for  Matthew  is  seeing  how  the  breed- 
ing works  out.  Next  time  we  could  have 
around  40  piglets!" 


CHURCHTOWN  FARM 
FIELD  STUDIES 
CENTRE 

The  Churchtown  Farm  Field  Studies  Centre 
in  Cornwall  is  this  year  offering  a  week's 
course  for  the  blind  and  partially  sighted. 
The  course  will  run  from  Wednesday,  20th 
October,  until  Wednesday,  27th  October. 

Day  One:  Arrival,  unpacking,  introduc- 
tion 

Day  Two:  At  the  Centre;  ponding  on  the 
nature  reserve,  mammal  trapp- 
ing, visiting  the  farm,  orienta- 
tion within  the  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Day  Three:  Trip  into  the  local  countryside 
to  look  at  local  history, 
archaeology,  churches  and 
castles. 

Day  Four:  A  woodland  walk  and  fungal 
foray.  Different  types  of  forests, 
wax  bark  rubbing,  the  sounds 
of  nature. 

Day  Five:  Horticultural  day;  sowing 
seeds;  soils,  herbs,  flowers 
and  flower  pressing;  herb  dry- 
ing and  uses  of  herbs.  Pool 
canoeing  in  the  evening. 

Day  Six:  Adventure  activities.  Options 
from  canoeing,  sailing,  rock- 
climbing,  (all  with  specialist 
equipment  and  trained  instruc- 
tors). 

Day  Seven:  A  seashore  ecology  day,  fol- 
lowed by  Lostwithiel  shopping 
and  social  evening. 

Each  day  a  tape  recording  will  be  made, 
and  a  final  tape  presentation  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Visitors  will  have  full 
use  of  the  Centre's  equipment  which  includes 
tape  recorders,  metal  detectors,  parabolic 
reflectors  and  so  on.  Each  evening,  a  range 
of  activities  will  be  available,  including  pot- 
tery, ceramics,  games,  art  work  and  use  of 
the  heated  swimming  pool. 

As  this  course  is  being  run  in  an  off-peak 
period,  it  is  being  offered  at  only  £83  for 
adults  and  £64  for  children,  and  this  includes 
transport  to  and  from  a  station  should  this  be 
required. 

Further  information  and  booking  forms  can 
be  obtained  from:  Churchtown  Farm, 
Lanlivery,  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 
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A  Place  in  the  Sun 


They  tell  me  there  are  places  in  the 
Mediterranean,  around  the  Black  Sea,  up 
the  Adriatic  and  so  forth,  where  holiday- 
makers  go  in  search  of  the  sun.  This  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  strange  habit,  see- 
ing there  is  more  than  enough  sun  at  your 
own  door,  here  in  the  British  Isles,  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  ardent  sun-worshipper.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  arranging  things  to  suit  this 
predilection,  and  if  annual  tan  is  the  criterion, 
I  personally  acquire  as  much  of  this  here  in 
Strathmartine  as  any  frequenter  of  Benidorm 
or  Lake  Bled.  Rising  over  the  chimneys  of 
Bridgefoot  village,  the  sun  has  always 
encountered  my  bare  shoulders  at  breakfast- 
time,  any  chill  breeze  from  the  west  shut  out 
by  wooden  door  and  coal-shed  wall.  Sinking 
towards  the  trees  of  Rosemill,  this  same  sun 
has  always  irradiated  me  at  my  evening 
meal,  at  this  time  of  day  the  house  protect- 
ing me  from  the  on-shore  breeze  from  the 
east  which  inevitably  sets  in  each  hot,  sunny 
day.  Heading  for  work  in  the  morning,  I 
walked  up  the  road  every  day,  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, and  Autumn,  with  my  shirt  off,  got  a 
further  instalment  of  it  at  lunchtime  (this 
during  a  walk  of  two  miles  to  a  country 
pub),  and  whatwith  allthisand  the  evening 
return  home,  I  would  be  as  brown  as  a 
Pakistani  before  April  was  out,  and  up  to 
my  maximum  before  June  came  in.  The 
great  thing  about  taking  the  sun  in  these 
latitudes  is  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
excessive  heat -often  the  very  reverse,  for 


A  Moment 

to  Spare 

with 

Sid  Scroggie 


hailstones  have  bounced  off  my  bare  back 
before  now,  and  I  have  got  home  with  arms 
benumbed  and  lifeless  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine but  bitter  wind  of  a  March  afternoon. 
But  I  prefer  this  to  the  torrid  days  remem- 
bered from  Tuscany  and  Romagna,  the 
Apennines  hazy  with  heat,  the  sun  beating 
down  on  dusty  slit-trench,  no  escape  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  from  what  had  ceased  to 
be  a  friend  and  had  become  an  inveterate 
foe.  Certainly  I  got  my  tan  in  these  wartime 
days,  but  it  was  at  a  price  I  am  not  now 
willing  to  pay  in  terms  of  hot  holidays  abroad. 
I  do  not  care  forthe  nodding  palms  of  Bali,  the 
scorched  granite  of  Majorca,  the  shimmering 
Sahara,  the  burning  shores  of  Ibiza,  but  elect 
instead  for  the  finest  weather  in  the  world,  an 
east-coast  Scottish  summer  when  a  temp- 
erature of  70  is  assuaged  by  cool  greenery, 
low  humidity,  and  a  breath  of  air  from  the 
sea.  If  it  is  an  all-over  tan  you  want,  this  can  be 
arranged  without  the  expense  of  admission- 
fee  to  Cote  d'Azure  sun-club,  the  threat  of 
legal  action  as  in  Spain;  all  you  need  are  thick 
bushes  round  your  garden  and  a  degree  of 
vigilance.  A  certain  girl,  long  accustomed  to 
naturism  in  a  nook  at  the  bottom  end  of  her 
garden,  found  herself  on  the  nudy  beachesof 
California.  "What's  it  like",  I  said  to  her,  "to 
have  nothing  on  in  public?"  Mary  in  these 
respects  is  her  father's  daughter.  "Well",  she 
said,  "when  you've  got  your  bikini  on,  you're 
worried  about  what  might  be  showing.  When 
you've  got  nothing  on  at  all,  then  your  wor- 
ries are  over".  A  chill  breeze  off  the  Pacific, 
Mary  tells  me,  resulted  in  quite  nostalgic  all- 
over  Scottish  goose  flesh. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat  No  2191 
The  Haymaker 

By  Elizabeth  Cadell 
Read  by  Arthur  Bush 
Reading  Time  7  hours 

When  Nell  Berg's  father,  a  millionaire 
ranch  owner  in  Arizona,  dies,  she  discovers 
to  her  astonishment  that  her  mother  (who 
died  when  she  was  three)  was  the  Lady 
Ellen  Stapling,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Bosfield  of  Stapling  Manor.  The  Manor  is 
now  Nell's  property. 

When  she  and  her  cousin  Mrs  Saltery  arrive 
there,  they  find  the  redoubtable  Lady  Laura, 
72  and  the  surviving  sister  of  Lord  Bosfield, 
very  much  in  occupation.  She  lives  the  life  of  a 
feudal  Lady  of  the  Manor.  She  is  universally 
feared  and  detested  by  all  around  her  and  has 
the  ageing  family  solicitor  and  sole  trustee, 
Cosmo  Brierley,  very  much  under  her  thumb. 
She  has  also  turned  the  Manor  into  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  with  shows  and  pageants 
depicting  the  (spurious)  turbulent  history  of 
the  Bosfields  -  who  had,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, been  a  dull,  unadventurous  lot,  indeed. 

An  intriguing  situation.  How  will  the  awe- 
some and  autocratic  "Aunt  Laura"  receive  the 
"upstart  American  gel"  and,  equally  to  the 
point,  how  will  the  spirited,  forthright  Nell 
react  to  her  high-handed  and  anachronistic 
aunt?.  .  . 

And  I  almost  forgot.  There  is  a  young 
archaeologist,  very  handsome,  very  push- 
ing, in  the  offing.  He  and  Nell  naturally  fall 
in  love. 

A  jolly  little  book  -  lightweight,  but  quite 
entertaining. 


Cat.  No  1834 
Atlantic  Rendezvous 

By  William  Murray 

Read  by  Michael  de  Morgan 

Reading  Time  11\  hours 

The  author  was  a  radio  operator  in  the 
Merchant  Navy.  In  early  1940  his  ship  was 
sunk  by  enemy  action  and  the  survivors 
taken  aboard  a  prison  ship  where  the  living 
conditions  and  food  were  very  poor. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  they  were 
transferred  to  a  second,  then  a  third  ship, 
with  the  diet  and  living  conditions  becoming 
progressively  poorer.  Eventually  they  were 
landed  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  prison  camp 


conditions  were,  if  anything,  worse  than 
those  on  the  ships. 

After  some  weeks  they  were  marched  to 
a  train  en  route  for  Germany.  Murray  and  a 
friend  managed  to  escape  undetected  while 
crossing  France.  Their  goal  was  unoccupied 
France. 

Moving  by  night  and  hiding  up  by  day, 
exhausted  and  hungry,  and  with  badly 
blistered  feet,  they  finally  managed,  with 
the  help  of  kindly  and  courageous  French 
friends,  to  slip  into  unoccupied  territory, 
where  they  were  arrested  by  the  Vichy  police 
who  handed  them  over  to  the  French  Army, 
who  treated  them  with  consideration  and 
kindness. 

They  escaped  from  the  fort  where  they 
were  being  held  and  after  weeks  of  freedom 
were  re-arrested  and  returned  there. 
Undaunted  by  this  cruel  setback,  they 
resolved  to  try  again  .  .  .  and  again. 

But  it  was  to  be  only  after  many  months 
of  hardship  and  privation,  including  a 
perilous  night  climb  of  the  Pyrannees  and 
incarceration  in  a  brutal  Spanish  concentra- 
tion camp,  that  they  were  to  reach  England 
and  freedom.  .  . 

An  absorbing  story  of  courage  and 
determination  and  the  incredible  lengths  to 
which  men  will  go  to  escape  from  bondage. 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING  NOTES 

The  garden  should  be  in  its  full  glory  as 
regards  the  flowers  in  the  beds  and  under 
glass,  plus  vegetables  giving  a  good  return 
for  early  work.  I  have  found  that,  as  I  write 
these  notes,  everything  is  in  good  heartand 
many  items  in  the  vegetable  garden  much 
better  than  last  year.  It  must  be  due  to  the 
hard  winter  putting  down  some  of  these 
pests  below  soil,  though  it  is  generally  put 
out  that  this  is  not  so.  Perhaps  it's  because  I 
put  in  more  items  to  keep  all  the  belligerents 
at  bay,  plus  keeping  the  weeds  down.  There 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  days  when 
one  appreciated  sitting  out  in  the  garden  in 
strong  sunshine  and  plenty  of  lovely  scents 
from  the  flowers.  This  makes  one  appreciate 
a  garden  even  more. 

Vegetables 

Keep  the  beds  clear  of  weeds  and  all  the 
remains  of  gathered  crops  and  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  fork  over  the  empty  beds. 
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Remember  to  mark  out  the  beds  which  have 
been  used  for  various  crops  so  that  you  can 
carry  out  the  rotation  next  season.  This 
especially  is  necessary  for  the  Cabbage 
family  as  they  must  have  a  break  of  three 
years  before  using  the  same  patch  forthem 
or  you  may  get  large  outbreaks  of  Club  Root. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  dig  up  a  few 
Potatoes  to  see  how  they  are  cropping  and  if 
doing  well,  the  main  digging  can  start  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  any  case,  you  can  use  them  for  the 
house  and  stop  purchasing  any  more.  Out- 
door (Ridge)  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and 
Marrows  will  need  lots  of  water  and  regular 
doses  of  liquid  fertiliser.  Pick  the  fruit  as  it 
ripens.  Stop  the  Tomatoes  and  don't  let  any 
further  fruit  set  after  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  it  won't  be  long  before  we  have  some 
early  frosts  and  all  the  fruit  will  be  ruined. 
Plant  out  any  Cabbagesfor  spring  cutting 
and  sow  Cauliflower  seed  for  early  heads 
next  season.  Clean  up  all  the  stakes  and 
netting  which  were  used  for  the  Peas  and  if 
some  are  still  cropping,  pick  regularly,  or 
they  may  be  a  bit  hard  for  use  in  the  house. 
However,  one  can  save  some  of  the  seed 
for  next  season's  sowing.  Give  plenty  of 
water  to  the  Runner  Beans  and  keep  all 
pests  at  bay  by  regular  spraying.  Try  and  do 
these  jobs  in  early  evening  when  the  sun  is 
on  the  wane  or  you  may  have  lots  of  burnt 
leaves  and  flowers. 


Lawns 

Carry  on  with  the  mowing  but  not  as  much 
in  very  dry  conditions.  It  will  be  a  good  idea  to 
put  on  a  dose  of  liquid  fertiliser,  one  made 
especially  for  the  lawn,  in  moist  conditions. 
This  will  green  the  grass  up  and  give  the  roots 
a  boost.  A  special  weedkiller  can  also  be  used 
but  I  think  it  might  be  better  to  do  it  in  early 
spring,  when  things  are  starting  to  grow. 
Keep  the  edges  of  the  lawn  neat  by  cutting 
regularly  and  pick  up  all  the  pieces  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Fruit 

Thin  out  the  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  if 
there  has  been  a  heavy  set  or  you  may  have 
rather  poor  size  and  quality.  It  will  take  too 
much  out  of  the  trees  as  well.  Give  the  roots 
round  the  trees  a  good  soaking,  especially 
in  dry  weather  and  put  some  mulch  or 
compost  or  even  grass  cuttings  down  where 
you  have  watered  to  keep  the  moisture  in 
position  and  not  dry  off  too  soon.  Where  you 


have  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  a 
wall,  try  and  let  the  fruit  have  as  much  sun  as 
possible  by  bending  the  leaves  away  from 
the  fruit  or  even  cutting  a  few  leaves  off  round 
the  fruit.  Cut  away  the  canes  on  Raspberries 
and  Loganberries  which  have  fruited. 
Unwanted  layers  on  Strawberries  should 
be  taken  off  and  any  straw  which  was  used 
as  a  bedding  for  the  fruit,  got  rid  of  and  put 
on  the  compost  heap  where  it  will  break 
down  very  rapidly.  Harvest  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  as  soon  as  they  ripen  or  you 
may  lose  a  whole  lot,  since  they  will  soften 
rapidly. 

Flowers 

Keep  the  borders  clear  of  debris  and 
weeds,  using  the  rake  to  get  some  of  the 
bits  out  which  were  difficult  to  get  at  after 
hoeing.  Cut  away  all  dead  heads  and  leaves, 
since  this  will  make  for  more  flowering  later 
on  among  perennials  and  half-hardy  plants. 
In  order  to  get  good  sized  Dahlias  and  Rose 
blooms,  pick  off  the  smaller  buds  amongst 
the  clusters  at  the  head  of  the  plants.  Cut 
away  all  dead  and  dying  flowers  on  the 
Sweet  Peas  and  give  regular  liquid  feeds  as 
these  items  are  very  hungry  plants  and  also 
need  plenty  of  water.  Don't  forget  to  tie 
them  in  as  they  grow  upwards.  Carnations 
and  Pinks  can  be  layered  where  you  want 
newer  plants  to  replace  the  existing  ones, 
which  may  have  got  a  bit  tatty  and  be  giving 
poor  blooms.  Cuttings  of  most  border  plants 
can  be  taken,  especially  Geraniums  and 
Fuchsias  for  next  year's  show.  Sow  seeds  of 
spring  flowering  items  such  as  Antirrhinums, 
Wallflowers,  Pansies,  Violas,  etc.  Where  you 
have  sown  seed  of  perennials  and  they  have 
got  a  bit  crowded,  try  and  get  them  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  Divide  up  the  perennial 
plants  and  replant,  plus  Polyanthus.  Cat- 
alogues will  be  along  soon  with  the  list  of 
spring  flowering  bulbs  and  also  in  the  shops, 
so  get  your  orders  in  early  to  ensure  you  get 
the  items  you  want.  Remember  to  keep  all  the 
beds  in  a  moist  state  during  dry  spells  and  a 
feed  in  liquid  or  powder  form  every  so  often 
will  do  a  power  of  good. 


Greenhouse 

Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  especially 
when  the  sun  is  around  all  the  time,  and 
make  sure  that  the  windows  are  kept  open 
all  the  time.  Beware  of  insects  and  other 
diseases     and     use     sprays     or     smokes 
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regularly,  but  do  this  at  night  with  all 
windows  closed.  Open  them  wide,  and  the 
door,  for  a  few  hours  before  you  do  any 
work  inside.  Spray  water  over  the  Tomatoes, 
especially  the  flowers,  to  make  sure  of  a  good 
set  and  feed  at  every  watering.  Pick  fruit  as  it 
ripens  to  give  a  chance  to  the  following 
Tomatoes  to  ripen  before  the  cooler  weather 
comes  along.  Start  off  the  old  Cyclamen 
corms  and  put  the  Azaleas  into  a  slightly 
larger  pot  with  new  compost,  one  without 
the  chalk  addition.  Keep  it  for  the  present 
outside  in  a  shady  but  warm  spot,  water 
regularly.  Disbudthe  poor  Chrysanthemums, 
keep  them  tied  onto  stakes  as  they  grow  and 


keep  moist.  Still  time  to  sow  some  of  the 
half-hardy  annuals  for  winter  colour  in  pots. 
Put  some  Freesia  bulbs  in  pots  for  a  colourful 
and  scented  show  in  December.  They  will  not 
need  any  heat  as  long  as  frost  is  kept  away 
from  them.  All  the  bulbous  summerflower- 
ing  items  may  becoming  to  the  end  of  their 
colour,  so  gradually  cut  down  the  watering 
until  the  leaves  fall  and  then  they  can  be 
dried  off  and  kept  in  their  pots  in  a  frost-free 
place.  The  items  which  I  mention  are 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes  etc.  They 
can  all  be  started  again  in  the  early  part  of 
next  year,  provided  that  you  have  some 
bottom  heat. 


CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

Hurstpierpoint  Bowling  Club  were  our  hosts 
on  July  6th,  when  1 5  bowlers,  together  with 
their  wives  and  escorts,  spent  a  very  warm 
and  pleasant  afternoon  on  this  delightful 
green.  We  were  very  pleased  to  be  supported 
by  members  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
After  the  match,  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
tea,  followed  by  a  drink  at  the  'local'. 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  9th,  we  were  again 
on  the  greens  at  Hove  and  Kingsway  Bowling 
Club,  which  are  situated  a  few  yards  from  the 
beach.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  turned 
unkind,  and  after  several  showers,  we  were 
invited  indoors  for  an  early  tea.  We  were 
pleased  to  have  the  company  once  again  of 
our  President,  Mrs.  E.  Dacre,  and  our 
honorary  secretary,  Miss  Mary  Stenning, 
who  always  try  to  support  us  at  our  local 
matches. 

R.  Osborne 


MIDLAND 

The  meeting  held  on  Sunday,  June  17th 
was  a  small  one,  owing  to  some  members 
being  on  holiday  and  one  down  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  on  the  cookery  course.  We  played  off 
some  of  our  doubles  in  the  Domino  Competi- 
tion before  and  after  tea.  The  tea  was  put  on 
by  the  ladies  and  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

We  had  a  member  of  the  Norwegian 
Veterans  Association  visiting  us,  who  was 
made  very  welcome  by  all  members  and, 


before  the  end  of  the  meeting,  he  thanked 
us  for  having  him  and  said  how  much  he 
had  enjoyed  himself.  The  meeting  closed  at 
about  6.30,  with  all  members  looking 
forward  to  the  outing  in  two  weeks  time. 


The  Outing 

We  left  Birmingham  on  the  morning  of 
27th  June  for  our  outing  to  Stratford  on 
Avon.  The  weather  was  kind  to  us  after  a 
week  of  rain  and  storms.  Most  of  us  had 
picnic  lunches  which  we  took  down  to  the 
river  bank,  and  sat  watching  the  boats  going 
up  and  down  while  the  ducks  and  ducklings 
tried  to  avoid  them.  Others  of  the  party, 
feeling  more  energetic,  toured  the  town  and 
the  places  of  interest. 

We  all  returned  to  the  Stratford  Royal 
British  Legion  for  tea  at  4.30,  where  the 
women's  section  had  put  on  a  ham  salad 
tea  for  us  with  trifle  and  cakes  to  follow. 
After  a  day  out  in  the  open  we  did  full  justice 
to  it!  All  members  were  very  pleased  to 
welcome  Mrs.  Dennick  and  her  family  who 
joined  us  for  tea  and  the  evening.  We  also 
thanked  Mrs.  Dennick  for  the  donation  she 
gave  us  towards  expenses.  The  St.  Dunstan's 
men  of  our  party  were  all  given  a  drink  from 
the  legion  members  before  returning  home 
at  8.30  after  a  very  enjoyable  day  out.  We 
were  all  very  sorry  that  Joan  Cashmore  was 
unable  to  be  with  us,  owing  to  her  being 
away  on  a  War  Graves  pilgrimage  with  the 
Austin  Branch  of  the  Royal  British  Legion,  but 
we  hope  to  see  her  at  our  next  meeting. 

Marjorie  Hordyniec 
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FAMILY  NEWS 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Robert  Austin  of  Elland,  Halifax,  who  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Marion  Hargreaves  on  June 
28th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Miller  of  Perivale,  whose 
youngest  daughter,  Geraldine,  was  married 
to  Mr.  Richard  Miles  of  Northwood  on  June 
12th.  The  wedding  was  held  at  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Perivale. 

RUBY  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bradley  of  Burton-on- 
Trent,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  9th  August  last  year. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Bilcliff of  Hardwicke,  who  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their  15th 
grandchild.  A  boy,  Adam  Guy,  was  born  on 
June  7th  to  their  son,  David  and  his  wife, 
Sylvia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bradley  of  Burton-on- 
Trent,  who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  ar- 
rival of  twin  grand-daughters,  Judith  and 
Fiona,  born  to  their  son  Philip  and  his  wife, 
Lilian,  in  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Craddock  of  Warrington,  who 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
grand-daughter.  The  baby,  named  Zoe,  was 
born  to  their  son,  Peter  and  his  wife,  Karen, 
on  22nd  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  McCarthy  of  Northampton, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  recent 
arrival  of  their  latest  grandchild,  Daniel 
Edward,  born  to  their  son  Richard  and  his 
wife,  Margaret. 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Arthur  Morris  of  Ongar,  who  won  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  his  waste  paper 
basket  at  a  local  exhibition.  The  winning 


article,  one  of  over  600  entries,  has  sub- 
sequently been  on  display  at  an  exhibition 
in  Westminster. 

Mr.  Joseph  Nicol  of  Cottingham,  who 
recently  won  a  second  prize  and  Certificate 
of  Merit  for  his  wrought  iron  work  at  a  War 
Pensioners  Exhibition  in  Leeds.  Joe  has  only 
been  doing  wrought  iron  work  for  about  a 
year. 

Susan  Smith  of  Hull,  grand-daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alex  Scott  of  Belfast,  who  has 
obtained  a  B.A.  degree  in  Librarianship. 
Susan  is  continuing  a  family  tradition,  as 
librarianship  was  Alex  Scott's  career,  and 
also  that  of  her  mother.  Congratulations, 
too,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott's  other  grand- 
daughter, Gillian,  who  has  obtained  an 
Honours  Degree  in  Creative  Art. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A/f  Bradley  of  Burton-on-Trent, 
on  the  death  of  their  grandson,  Thomas.  The 
baby,  recently  born  to  their  son  David  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  only  lived  for  sixteen  hours. 

Mr.  Tom  Evans  of  Flint,  on  the  death  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Rosie  Jones,  who  passed 
away  on  23rd  June. 

Mr.  William  Kelly  of  Workington,  whose 
younger  brother,  James,  passed  away  on 
April  22nd  at  the  age  of  52. 

James  Spink  of  Croxley  Green,  whose  son, 
Ernest  Joseph  Spink,  passed  away  on  13th 
March  at  the  age  of  71. 

Mr.  Arthur  Waters,  formerly  of  Sevenoaks 
and  now  resident  at  Pearson  House,  whose 
son-in-law,  Malcolm  Chapman,  passed  away 
on  15th  June  at  the  age  of  39.  Mr.  Chapman 
was  the  husband  of  Mr.  Waters'  only 
daughter,  Valerie,  and  he  also  leaves  an 
18-month  old  son,  Simon. 

Mrs.  L.  Wolkowicz,  widow  of  Stephen 
Wolkowicz,  passed  away  on  19th  June.  We 
offer  our  sympathy  to  her  son,  George. 
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In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners 
and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows  families  and  friends. 

R.F.  Haslam,  Royal  Air  Force 

Roy  Francis  Haslam  of  Blackpool  passed  away  on 
the  18th  May  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  61 

Mr.  Haslam  was  serving  in  the  R.A.F.  in  Rhodesia 
in  1944  when  he  received  injuries  to  his  eyes  and 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  left  forearm  in  a  bomb 
explosion.  Upon  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Haslam 
spent  some  time  receiving  treatment  at  the  Queen 
Victoria  Hospital,  East  Grinstead,  and  St.  Dunstan's 
Hospital  Unit  and  this  was  followed  by  a  period  at  a 
rehabilitation  centre  before  he  successfully  passed 
a  Civil  Service  examination  and  joined  Customs 
and  Excise  in  1948. 

He  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  career  in  1963 
because  of  further  deterioration  in  his  remaining 
vision  and  he  then  ran  a  secretarial  agency  with  the 
help  of  his  wife  for  two  or  three  years  before 
becoming  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1966.  Mr.  Haslam 
enjoyed  woodwork  as  a  hobby  occupation  but 
his  most  absorbing  interest  was  Amateur  Radio, 
and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  his  St.  Dunstaner 
friends  in  the  Amateur  Radio  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Doris  May. 

E.R.  Jensen,  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment 
Ernest  Renton  Jensen  of  Hillingdon  passed  away 
on  the  8th  July  at  Michael  Sobell  House,  Mount 
Vernon  Hospital,  following  a  painful  illness  borne 
with  great  courage  and  fortitude.  He  was  62  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1944. 

Mr.  Jensen  served  with  the  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment.  He  was  wounded  in  Italy  atthe  Sangro 
Crossing  and  suffered  multiple  head  injuries  as 
well  as  losing  his  sight.  He  trained  for  industry  at 
Church  Stretton  and  worked  on  the  assembly 
line  at  Hoovers  for  twenty-nine  years.  He  was 
always  a  most  diligent  and  cheerful  worker  and 
made  several  suggestions  for  the  increase  of 
production,  which  were  put  into  effect. 

Following  his  retirement  on  medical  grounds 
in  1976,  he  was  able  to  visit  Ian  Fraser  House  and 
attend  the  Lee-on-Solent  Camp,  which  he  greatly 
enjoyed.  He  became  ill  a  year  ago  and  spent  a 
long  time  in  hospital,  although  latterly  he  was 
nursed  devotedly  by  his  wife  at  home. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Joyce,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

G.P.  Owens,  Croix  de  Guerre,  Royal  Engineers 
George  Patrick  Owens,  of  New  Milton,  Hamp- 
shire, passed  away  in  a  nursing  home  on  23rd 
June  at  the  age  of  70. 
A  tribute  to  Pat  Owens  appears  on  another  page. 


F.  Palfrey,  2nd  Battalion,  Suffolk  Regiment 
Frank  Palfrey  of  East  Dereham  passed  away  on  20th 
May  at  the  age  of  74.  Mr.  Palfrey  served  as  a  Private 
in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Suffolk  Regiment  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Having  been  wounded  in 
Burma,  he  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1944.  Before 
enlisting  in  the  Army,  Mr.  Palfrey  was  a  carpenter 
by  profession  and  after  training  at  Church  Stretton, 
he  became  a  shopkeeper.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palfrey 
managed  their  confectionery  and  tobacconist 
shop  at  Osterley,  Middx.,  for  20  years  from  1947 
to  1967.  In  his  well-earned  retirement,  Mr.  Palfrey 
enjoyed  gardening  as  a  hobby  and  he  lived  for  a 
while  in  Norfolk  and  then  Dorset,  before  finally 
returning  to  East  Dereham  in  1980. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Ruby  and  a  daughter,  Joy. 


G.A.  Parkes,  R.A.M.C. 

George  Arthur  Edmund  Parkes  passed  away  on 
1 7th  June  at  the  age  of  85.  He  was  a  widower.  Mr. 
Parkes  served  with  the  R.A.M.C.  as  a  Private  from 
January  1915  to  May  1919,  during  which  time  he 
suffered  mustard  gas  poisoning,  which  damaged 
his  sight.  After  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  our  St. 
Dunstaner  followed  a  career  as  a  coach  builder  and 
in  his  retirement  he  was  a  laypreacher  and  public 
speaker  with  his  church.  It  was  with  a  further  failure 
of  his  sight  that  he  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1980, 
and  he  was  able  to  enjoy  a  holiday  with  us  at 
Pearson  House  in  1981. 

Mr.  Parkes  recently  moved  to  Pocklington  Place, 
where  he  made  many  friends  by  whom  he  will  be 
sadly  missed. 


L.  Scales,  Essex  Regiment 

Leonard  Stanley  Scales  of  Hitchin  passed  away 
suddenly  in  a  Brighton  hospital  on  7th  July  -  his 
70th  birthday.  'Len',  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  numerous  St.  Dunstaners,  served  as  a  Private  in 
the  Essex  Regiment.  He  enlisted  in  1940  and  whilst 
on  active  service  in  France  during  the  2nd  World 
War,  was  involved  in  a  mortar  explosion  and 
invalided  out  of  the  Army  in  1945.  He  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1951  and  undertook  training  in  Tel- 
ephony, Braille,  Typewriting  and  other  handi- 
crafts, and  from  1953  until  his  retirement  in  1977, 
was  a  highly  efficient  telephone  operator  and  a 
valued  employee.  He  worked  for  many  years  for 
Barclays  Bank,  and  subsequently  Barclays 
Insurance  Company,  where  he  worked  alongside 
his  fellow  St.  Dunstaner,  Ted  Dudley. 

Mr  Scales  will  be  greatly  missed  by  many  St. 
Dunstaners  and,  in  particular,  the  members  of 
the  Bowling  Club  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  with  whom 
he  regularly  attended  tournaments.  He  was  Vice- 
Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's  National  Bowling  Club, 
and  he  also  handicapped  for  our  Bowling  Club  at 
our  Brighton  Home.  His  cheerfulness  and  sense  of 
purpose  endeared  him  to  all  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
Elsie,  and  two  daughters. 
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Message  from 
the  Chairman 

Holidays 

Many  of  you  will  have  been  taking  holidays  at  home  or  abroad  and  I  hope 
that  the  weather  was  good  and  you  had  a  happy  time. 

My  wife  and  I  have  had  occasional  'mini  breaks' during  the  year,  including 
a  splendid  five  days  in  Wales  near  Cader  Idris  in  the  spring.  Now  I  admire 
even  more  those  stalwarts  who  have  climbed  the  dizzy  heights  of  such  a 
formidable  mountain. 

Recently,  we  returned  from  a  most  enjoyable  visit  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  with  stormy  weather  and  interludes  of  calm  and  sunshine-  in  fact, 
a  fisherman's  paradise! 


Public  Relations 

No  one  can  explain  what  St.  Dunstan's  is  all  about  better  than  a  St. 
Dunstaner.  For  this  obvious  reason,  apart  from  many  others,  I  am  always 
glad  when  opportunities  occur  for  St.  Dunstan's  men  and  women  to 
demonstrate  their  skills. 

There  are  some  excellent  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing.  Ian  Fraser  House 
has  again  held  'Open  Days'  this  summer  with  streams  of  visitors  watching, 
listening,  trying  things  out  for  themselves  and  departing  with,  one  hoped,  a 
better  understanding  of  blindness.  The  interest  of  children  was  especially 
aroused  -their  appreciation  of  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  activities  is  delight- 
fully illustrated  by  the  quotations  published  elsewhere  in  this  Review. 

Through  a  first  casual  enquiry  by  telephone  and  then  the  friendly  follow- 
up,  parties  of  student  nurses  from  one  of  our  major  teaching  hospitals  have 
called  at  Headquarters  and  seen  something  of  the  hobby  training  in  our 
Woodwork  Department.  The  girls  have  met  and  discussed  things  with  St. 
Dunstaners  and  their  wives,  they  have  been  given  leaflets  about  our 
Organisation,  and  word  has  come  back  that  they  were  very  impressed. 
Again  with  nurses'  training  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  our  St. 
Dunstan's  film  is  often  shown  in  teaching  hospitals  and  Ray  Hazan,  our 
Assistant  Public  Relations  Officer,  visits  hospitals  periodically  to  give  talks 
to  the  nurses.  The  need  for  passing  on  to  medical  staff  information  about  the 
problems  of  blindness  was  strongly  brought  home  to  me  when  I  heard  that  a 
St.  Dunstaner  recently  had  major  surgery  and  found  that  his  highly  skilled, 
specialist  nurses  had  never  had  experience  in  dealing  with  a  blinded  man 
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before.  They  were  wonderfully  co-operative  in 
getting  all  the  information  they  could  from  his 
wife  about  how  best  to  help  him  and  he  was  full 
of  praise  for  their  care.  However,  let  us  hope  that 
the  young  nurses  who  have  heard  a  little  about 
St.  Dunstaners  will  have  a  greater  understand- 
ing from  an  early  stage  in  their  careers. 

A  day  out  for  children  or  hobby  woodwork 
shown  to  students  may  happily  lead  to  some 
benefit  for  a  blind  person  many  years  hence. 


Review  „. 
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RNIB  PRICE  INCREASES 

The  price  of  the  RNIB's 
relief  maps,  which  were 
advertised  in  the  June 
Review,  has  now  been 
increased  from  88p  to  £1.43 
each.  The  Braille  symbol 
guide  is  still  only  20p. 
The  game,  Othello  (cat.  9180) 
is  now  £6.54  and  the  Ringer 
Timer  (cat.  9492)  is  £4.36 

REPAIRS  TO  BRAILLE 
WATCHES 

St.  Dunstaners  are  asked  to 
return  their  Braille  watches 
to  the  Men's  Supplies  dept. 
at  HQ  whenever  they  need 
repair.  A  record  of  work  done 
on  watches  has  to  be  kept 
and  if  they  are  repaired 
locally,  this  becomes 
impossible.  Watches  can  be 
sent  to  HQ  under  the  Articles 
for  the  Blind  label,  post  free, 
and  our  specialist  repairers 
are  very  reliable.  Should  a 
small  repair  charge  be 
necessary,  a  bill  will  be 
enclosed  with  the  repaired 
watch. 


FREE  TUBE  TRAVEL 

As  from  October  1  st,  travel 
on  the  London  Underground 
is  free  at  all  times  of  day  to 
registered  blind  people.  Any 
enquiries  should  be  address 
ed  to  City  Hall,  Westminster. 
Tel:  01-828  8070. 


CASSETTE  LIBRARY 
ADDITIONS 

SD  18  C90  Gardener  Maga- 
zine for  April  '82. 
SD  19  C90  Gardener  Maga- 
zine for  July  '82. 


RETIREMENT 

Douglas  Grimes  of  East- 
bourne retired  at  the  end  of 
June  after  2272  years  as  a 
telephonist  at  Barclays  Bank, 
and  a  total  of  34  working 
years.  Some  90  friends  and 
colleagues  were  present  at 
his  office  retirement  party 
and  the  Review  joins  with 
them  in  wishing  him  all  the 
best  for  a  happy,  healthy 
retirement. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  BEN  MILLS 


From  Avis  Spurway: 


From  David  Bell: 

St.  Dunstan's  Campers,  Sportsmen  and 
Walkers  will  be  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  one  of  our  helpers,  Ben  Mills  of 
Wembley,  who  died  on  the  15th  August 
after  a  serious  illness. 

Ben,  a  Member  of  St.  Dunstan's,  was  a 
well-known  figure  at  many  events  involv- 
ing St.  Dunstan's  for  over  30  years,  giving 
advice  and  lending  a  helping  hand 
wherever  needed. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  many 
friends. 


From  Charles  Stafford: 

Sadly,  on  August  15th,  Ben  Mills  passed 
away  at  Northwick  Park  Hospital.  Ben  will 
be  remembered  by  many  St.  Dunstaners 
for  his  unfailing  help  and  kindnesses  over 
many  years,  especially  at  Lee-on-Solent 
Camp,  given  by  the  Fleet  Air  Arm,  for  St. 
Dunstaners.  There  his  role  was  endless, 
arranging  our  entertainment,  including  the 
concert  for  which  he  engaged  and  presen- 
ted the  artistes,  the  evening  always  proving 
to  be  a  great  success.  Ben's  ability  to  raise 
funds  for  charity  was  remarkable. 

On  many  occasions,  and  at  various 
venues,  he  was  readily  available  to  escort 
St.  Dunstaners,  whether  it  be  road  walking 
at  Ewell  or  Mile  End,  sports  at  Ovingdean  or 
Stoke  Mandeville,  and  latterly  he  also  made 
himself  available  for  getting  some  of  the 
boys  to  Brighton  for  the  Masonic  Weekend, 
where  his  help  was  very  much  appreciated. 
At  the  Cenotaph  Parade  he  was  very  proud 
to  march  with  our  boys,  he  also  enjoyed 
being  a  Member  of  St.  Dunstan's,  one  of 
those  whose  work  for  war-blinded  men  and 
women  has  been  recognised  by  honorary 
membership. 

Ben  was  a  full-time  serving  Metropolitan 
policeman,  and  after  his  retirement  from 
the  force,  he  had  his  own  driving  school.  He 
was  quite  an  expert  on  the  bagpipes,  and 
was  engaged  to  play  at  different  functions. 

I,  personally,  have  lost  a  dear  and 
treasured  friend,  and  I  miss  him  very  much. 
I  know  that  all  the  St.  Dunstaners  who  have 
met  him  will  feel  the  loss  as  I  do. 

Our  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Queenie,  daughter  Janet  and  family. 


The  sudden  illness  and  death  of  Ben  Mills  is 
a  great  sorrow  to  his  many  friends.  He  has 
been  a  most  faithful  member  of  the  band  of 
helpers  at  H.M.S.  Daedalus  and  also  closely 
connected  with  the  Walks  at  Ewell  and 
Sports  Weekends  at  Ian  Fraser  House  and 
Stoke  Mandeville. 

He,  with  his  great  friend  Charles  Stafford, 
raised  a  lot  of  money  to  help  build  the 
stadium  for  the  British  Sports  Association 
for  the  Disabled.  He  found  his  way  to  St. 
Dunstan's  through  his  friendship  with 
Dennis  Deacon,  who  was  a  life-long  helper 
at  St.  Dunstan's  from  his  days  as  a  Boy 
Scout  at  Regent's  Park. 

I  don't  think  the  Camp  would  have  carried 
on  at  Lee  all  these  years  without  these  two 
great  chaps'  dedicated  service.  Perhaps  only 
I  know  just  how  much  they  did  for  Camp. 
Among  those  attending  the  funeral  on 
August  20th  at  Ruislip  Crematorium  were 
Mrs.  Avis  Spurway,  Commander  Lovell- 
Smith,  Miss  Elspeth  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Gaygan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wright  and  Mrs. 
Lilie  Stafford,  unfortunately  Charles  could 
not  be  present  due  to  his  commitments  to 
his  patients. 

Mr.  Gamett-Orme  writes: 
On  behalf  of  the  Council  and  personally,  I 
would  like  to  endorse  these  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Ben  Mills  by  his  old 
friends.  He  was  a  most  devoted  and 
splendid  helper  to  St.  Dunstaners  in  many 
ways  over  the  years  and  St.  Dunstan's 
honours  his  memory. 

We  all  send  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  family. 

WHITE  CANE  DAY. 

White  Cane  Day  this  year  falls  on  Friday, 
October  15th.  This  is  an  internationally 
recognised  day  on  which  the  problems  and 
the  achievements  of  the  blind  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  means  of 
exhibitions,  Open  Days,  etc.  The  theme 
chosen  by  the  RNIB  for  this  year  is  Com- 
munication-a  theme  which  covers  a  wide 
field:  Talking  Newspapers,  handsigns  for 
people  who  are  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  Moon, 
Braille,  radio,  press  and  television,  exhibi- 
tions and  displays.  To  mark  White  Cane 
Day,  the  RNIB  will  be  unveiling  the  new 
Autobraille,  a  unique  British  invention 
which  will  help  the  organisation  double  its 
Braille  output. 


PALACE  GARDEN 
PARTY 


by  Joe  Humphrey 


A  fine,  warm  summer  day  saw  us  attired  in 
our  finery,  sitting  in  the  back  of  St.  Dunstan's 
car  in  a  queue  in  the  Mall,  watching  some  of 
the  other  800  guests  arriving  at  the  Royal 
Garden  Party  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  22nd 
July.  Our  knowledgeable  chauffeur  (Michael) 
regaled  us  with  reminiscences,  while  we 
waited  as  hundreds  of  dignitaries  and 
commoners,  interspersed  with  bef rocked 
men  of  the  Church-all  with  their  ladies  in  a 
superb  assortment  of  hats- made  their  way 
forward. 

Eventually,  the  signal  was  given  and  we 
swept  round  the  Victoria  Memorial  and  into 
the  left-hand  gate  of  the  Forecourt  and 
were  set  down  at  the  centre,  underneath 
the  Balcony.  We  walked  through  a  gate, 
across  the  Courtyard  and  through  the 
entrance  made  familiar  on  Television  atthe 
Royal  wedding,  and  up  the  red  carpet  behind 
the  square-paned  glass  screen.  The  lobby 
beyond  is  of  magnificent  proportions, 
white  marble  pillars  surmounted  with  gilded 
ceilings,  more  acres  of  red  carpet, 
surrounded  by  large  paintings  of  various 
royal  forebears-then  on  into  the  semi- 
circular Bow  Room,  its  large  windows  draped 
and  pelmeted  with  pink  damask  tapestry, 
which  also  covers  the  many  chairs  and 
settees.  Four  of  the  alcoves  display  a  mid- 
eighteenth-century  service  of  heavily  gilded 
porcelain,  presented  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  more  painted  portraits  hang  on  the 
walls. 

We  made  ourselves  known  as  instructed 
and  sat  and  watched  everyone  else  arrive 
until  one  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  secre- 


taries came  to  tell  us  how  we  were  to  be 
presented  and  to  put  us  in  order-there 
were  seven  other  couples.  Then  we  went 
out  into  the  Garden  and  were  placed  at 
various  points  in  the  lanes  in  front  of  the 
crowd  and  there  was  a  hush  as  the  enor- 
mous throng  turned  to  look  at  us. 

Eventually,  our  turn  came  and  Prince 
Phillip,  who  was  very  suntanned,  and  wear- 
ing grey  morning  dress,  came  and  shook 
hands  with  us  both  and  said  to  me,  "I  believe 
we  were  on  the  Ramillies  together!"  From 
that  moment,  all  tension  was  gone  and  we 
three  chatted  about  the  places  the  Duke  and  I 
had  visited  on  HMS  Ramillies  and  about  the 
Crossing  the  Line  Ceremony  we  had  both 
attended.  He  asked  me  how  I  was  blinded  and 
I  told  him  the  details  of  some  of  the  eight 
raids  I  had  been  on  before  the  crossing  of  the 
River  Garragliano  on  the  Monte  Cassino  front 
in  1944,  and  how  I  had  been  bodyguard  to 
Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  in  Sicily  when  he 
was  Chief  of  Combined  Operations.  He  told 
how  one  of  the  Naval  Officers  we  both  knew 
became  a  Lieutenant  Commander  on  the 
Royal  Yacht  and  he  asked  me  what  I  did 
now.  I  told  him  about  my  Physiotherapy 
clinic  and  he  cracked  a  joke  about  everyone 
needing  help  with  their  backs  and  then  said, 
"Well,  it's  very  good  of  you  to  come",  and 
reassuringly  touched  my  elbow.  I  replied 
that  it  was  very  nice  to  have  been  invited, 
and  as  the  Duke  turned  away,  he  spotted 
Tommy  Gaygan  at  the  front  of  the  crowd. 
"Here's  another  St.  Dunstan's  badge!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Were  you  in  the  Marines,  too?" 
Tom  replied,  "No,  I  was  RECCE,  Sir"  "We 


wouldn't  have  him  in  the  Marines",  I 
quipped,  "He's  too  thick!"  The  Duke 
laughed  and  gestured  towards  us  and  asked 
Tom's  wife,  "Do  you  know  these  two?"  She 
answered,  "Yes,  but  they're  not  exactly  our 
best  friends!"  and  there  was  general 
laughter  all  round. 

Then  we  went  to  see  the  Queen,  Prince 
Charles,  and  Princess  Anne.  Both  ladies 
were  wearing  the  same  clothes  they  wore  at 
Prince  Charles'  Wedding,  the  Queen  in  her 
turquoise  dress  and  coat,  which  was  pleated 
finely  from  the  yoke  with  matching  hat,  and 
Princess  Anne  wore  an  emerald,  heavy  silk 
coat  over  her  yellow  and  white  dress,  with 
just  the  frill  of  the  dress  showing  at  the  hem 
of  the  coat  and  above  the  low-cut  neck-line. 
Prince  and  Princess  Michael  were  also  at  the 
Party-he  looking  very  much  like  King 
George  V  did  in  his  youth,  and  the  Princess 
wearing  a  suit  and  hat  of  pale  apricot  silk. 


Royal  tea 

We  then  went  for  tea,  but  were  so  excited 
we  didn't  really  want  more  than  a  piece  of 
cake,  although  there  were  all  kinds  of  things. 
Later,  we  each  had  some  iced  coffee. 

After  tea,  we  walked  round  the  Gardens, 
which  are  enormous,  and  the  Lake-it  is  easy 
to  imagine  one  is  in  the  country,  as  only  the 
top  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  overlooks  the 
gardens. 

At  6  o'clock,  we  all  gathered  to  see  the 
Royal  Party  leave  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
occasion  and  wonder  of  the  experience, 
inspired  as  much  by  the  two  Regimental 
Bands  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Garden  as 
by  all  the  famous  and  well-known  faces 
around  us,  made  Ted  John  and  Tommy  and 
me  and  our  wives  all  feel  that  we  had  spent 
a  most  memorable  day,  which  we  should 
treasure  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Ted's 
daughter  met  us  outside  the  Palace  with 
her  camera,  so  that  we  could  have  photo- 
graphs taken  with  the  Palace  in  the  back- 
ground, since  it  is  forbidden  to  take  cameras 
onto  the  precinct. 

For  the  record-Mrs.  Gaygan  wore  a  light 
navy  blue  and  white  printed  silk  fitted  dress, 
with  a  navy  blue  straw  hat  and  accessories; 
Mrs.  John  wore  a  deep  navy,  finely  pleated 
dress  with  a  tiny  white  polka-dot  through  it, 
navy  accessories  and  a  red  straw  boater. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  wore  an  aubergine  dress 
with  a  cream  straw  picture  hat,  handbag 
and  gloves. 


From  the 
Chairman's  Postbag 

From  Mrs.  A.  Embleton,  widow  of  John 
Embleton  of  Trimdon  Village,  Co.  Durham. 
We  have  an  only  daughter,  who  has  a 
B.Sc.  Nottingham  degree.  She  married  an 
only  son,  with  an  Oxford  B.A.  degree,  and  7 
years  ago,  he  got  a  Durham  M.Sc.  Next 
Thursday,  at  Durham,  he  will  get  a  Ph.D., 
after  years  of  hard  work.  We  are  delighted 
for  him.  We  are  sad  that  both  fathers  are 
dead,  but  the  mothers  and  our  two  grand- 
children will  be  at  the  ceremony. 

From  Colin  Johnston,  Queensland: 

In  a  letter  to  you  earlier  this  year  about 
Blind  Lawn  Bowls  I  mentioned  that  Jim 
Bowen  and  I  were  to  represent  Queensland 
in  the  third  National  Games  for  the  Blind  in 
Perth.  As  a  sequel  I  wanted  you  to  know 
that  as  President  of  the  newly  formed 
Queensland  Blind  Bowls  Association  I  am 
able  to  report  that  Jim  did  well  in  the 
Games  and  won  for  himself  a  place  in  the 
Australian  team  to  compete  in  the  Far  East 
and  Pacific  Games  in  Hong  Kong  in  October 
of  this  year.  I  think  the  team  comprises 
three  men  and  three  women  and  Jim  will 
be  going  as  a  novice,  not  having  competed 
in  overseas  tournaments  before. 

We  are  all  very  pleased  about  this  and 
realise  that  had  we  not  gone  to  Perth,  none 
of  this  would  have  happened.  There  has 
never  been  a  Blind  Bowls  Association  in 
Queensland  but  now  there  is,  and  this  is  a 
further  result  of  our  private  trip  to  Perth. 

Last  week  our  club  was  opened  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Queensland  Government 
who  bowled  the  first  bowl.  So  far  we  have 
some  eight  members,  most  of  us  fairly 
experienced  as  we  are  all  playing  with  our 
own  sighted  Clubs,  such  as  me  with  the 
Warwick  Bowls  Club.  The  fourth  National 
Games  is  to  be  held  in  Brisbane  next  April 
so  we  have  plenty  of  work  ahead  of  us  in 
organising  the  bowls  section.  I  suppose  the 
numbers  from  all  States  will  be  similar  to 
Perth,  although,  of  course,  there  will  be  12 
players  from  Queensland  instead  of  two,  as 
in  Perth. 

Elizabeth  and  I  keep  very  well  and 
continue  to  enjoy  retirement  in  the  sunny 
State.  We  enjoyed  very  much  having  Jane 
and  Charles  Williamson  with  us  in  January. 


i 


POWER  GLIDING  FOR  DISABLED  PEOPLE 


On  August  26th,  the  final  day  of  the  Inter- 
Services  Regional  Gliding  Championships 
at  Colerne  in  Wiltshire,  a  presentation  was 
made  which  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  disabled  people  to  enjoy  gliding. 

Jimmy  Wright,  our  St.  Dunstaner,  well- 
known  for  his  work  for  disabled  people 
generally,  took  part  in  the  inaugural  flight 
of  the  Slingsby  powered  glider  and  he  sent 
us  this  account: 

"It  was  a  great  privilege  and  wonderful 
experience  for  me  to  have  been  invited  by 
the  Chairman  of  Disablement  in  the  City, 
my  fellow  Guinea  Pig  and  double  amputee, 
Sam  Gallop,  to  join  him  at  the  old  RAF 
Colerne  Airfield  on  August  26th,  for  the 
official  presentation  of  the  Slingsby 
Powered  Glider.  Sam  Gallop  made  the 
official  presentation  to  Air  Marshal  Sir 
Michael  Beavis,  President  of  the  R.A.F. 
Gliding  and  Soaring  Association,  and  read 
H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  message  of 
congratulations  and  wishing  success  to  the 
project.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
been  co-pilot  with  Air  Marshal  John 
Brownlow  of  the  RAFGSA  on  the  inaugural 
flight  of  the  powered  glider.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  world  that 
disabled  people  have  had  their  own  dedica- 
ted gliding  facility.  The  immense  advant- 
age of  the  powered  glider  is  that  it  can 
easily  be  flown  from  one  airfield  to  another 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  where 
groups  of  disabled  people  can  take  advant- 
age of  the  ability  to  experience  gliding  and, 
perhaps,  take  it  up  as  a  regular  leisure 
activity.    The    powered    glider    is    more 


economical  to  use  than  the  aero-tow  by  tug 
aircraft,  and  of  course,  can  obtain  much 
greater  height  before  the  engine  is 
switched  off  for  normal  gliding  than  a 
glider  which  is  towed  up  by  winch  and  only 
attains  a  height  of  approximately  1000  feet 
before  being  released.  This  is  yet  another 
advance  towards  the  integration  of  dis- 
abled people  with  the  able-bodied, 
enabling  them  to  enjoy  participation  in  a 
sport  otherwise  only  previously  experien- 
ced by  the  able-bodied.  Many  of  we  St. 
Dunstaners  who  attend  the  Lee  Camp  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  to  glide  with  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Gliding  Club  on  the  air- 
field at  HMS  Daedalus,  and  it  is  good  news, 
to  hear  from  Commander  Bunny  Hale,  the 
Chief  Flying  Instructor  of  the  Club,  that  he 
arranged  a  disabled  leisure  day  on  25th 
September,  which  was  attended  by 
approximately  450  disabled  people,  includ- 
ing Tony  Dodd,  and  this  was  the  first  major 
engagement  for  the  Slingsby  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  disabled  people  to  experience 
gliding  for  the  first  time." 

We  learn  from  Squadron  Leader  G.W. 
Cunningham,  of  the  RAF  Gliding  and 
Soaring  Association,  that  sponsors  of  the 
project  in  association  with  Disablement  in 
the  City  and  Opportunities  for  the  Disabled 
include  the  major  clearing  banks;  British 
Aerospace;  Irvin,  Great  Britain;  St. 
Dunstan's  and  John  Swire  and  Sons.  St. 
Dunstaners  interested  can  obtain  detailed 
information  from:  Peter  White  at 
Bannerdown  Gliding  Club,  Royal  Air  Force, 
Hullavington,  Wilts. 


WARMINSTER  1982  by  Ralph  Pacitti 


The  dates  of  the  annual  visit  to  Warminster 
Camp  this  year  were  8th-12th  July  and  it  is 
my  pleasure  as  a  first  visitor  to  try  and  give 
you  a  picture  of  a  very  pleasant  weekend. 

The  St.  Dunstaners  from  the  Brighton 
area  left  I.F.H.  at  10.15  on  a  specially  hired 
coach.  On  arrival  at  Warminster  we  were 
welcomed  by  members  of  the  Rotarians  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  at  the  same  time 
meeting  up  with  our  other  St.  Dunstan's 
colleagues  who  had  travelled  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  afternoon 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms  I  was  fortunate  to 
meet  Miss  Oliphant  who  is  now  90  years 
old  but  still  very  active,  and  once  again  we 
say  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  us 
throughout  the  years.  In  the  evening  we 
were  welcomed  by  C.S.M.  Bob  Inns  in  the 
Sgts.  mess  with  refreshment  of  course, 
when  a  group  photograph  was  taken  by 
Bob,  and  later  on  we  were  presented  with  a 
copy  each  as  a  memento  of  our  visit.  Later 
in  the  evening  we  were  dined  out  at  the  Bell 
with  quite  a  number  of  the  Rotarians  in 
attendance,  and  as  you  can  imagine  a  very 
convivial  time  was  had  by  all. 

Friday  morning  was  confined  to  a  do  it 
yourself  time,  a  bit  of  shopping,  a  game  of 
cards  or  just  generally  relaxing.  In  the 
afternoon  we  visited  Mr.  Robin  Robertson - 
Glasgow,  where  we  were  treated  to  a  fine 
afternoon  of  entertainment  including  a  nice 
tea  of  sandwiches  and  cakes,  in  fact 
everyone  rallying  round,  making  sure  we 
were  going  to  have  a  good  time.  Friday 
evening  saw  us  being  entertained  at  the 
British    Legion    Warminster,    where    the 


Commandant  of  the  Camp,  Brigadier  Ian 
McKay,  came  around  to  talk  to  us  all 
individually,  the  whole  atmosphere  being 
one  of  joy  and  kindness.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  we  gathered  to  remember  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  Falklands  dispute  also 
the  bereaved. 

Saturday  was  Salisbury  races,  and  with 
the  weather  forecast  being  not  too 
promising,  pac  a  macs  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  During  a  bright  spell  prior  to  the  first 
race,  we  enjoyed  a  very  nice  picnic  by  the 
coach,  and  although  we  did  not  finish  up  as 
millionaires,  the  weather  after  all  did  stay 
fine.  The  evening  continued  with  a  dance  in 
the  Sgts.  mess  and,  with  continuing  fine 
weather,  a  lovely  barbecue  was  arranged 
outside. 

Sunday  morning  saw  us  attending 
church  parade,  during  which  part  of  the  St. 
Luke's  gospel  was  read  by  Bill  Phillips,  and  I 
do  believe  this  is  the  first  time  this  has  been 
done  at  camp  by  a  St.  Dunstaner.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  we  were  fostered  out 
to  be  individual  guests  of  our  Rotarian  host 
families,  and  for  me  I  would  like  to  say 
thank  you  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Ford  for  a 
very  special  day. 

Sadly  Monday  morning  arrived  too  soon, 
not  only  for  our  departure  but  also  the 
weather  seemed  to  be  complaining  too 
with  heavy  thunder  and  rain  lasting  for 
some  hours,  I  did  hear  one  of  our  hosts  say 
it  hasn't  been  so  bad  for  years.  Prior  to 
departure  we  sat  down  to  a  beautiful  lunch 
with  the  usual  speeches  of  thanks.  During 
our  visit   Basil   Haines,   President  of  the 


Rotarian  Club,  had  not  been  feeling  too  well, 
and  we  all  hope  you  are  now  feeling  much 
better  Basil.  Finally  thank  you  all  for  a  most 
memorable  weekend. 

George  Reed,  Reg  Godin,  Bill  Allen,  Bob 
Evans,  Fred  Dickerson,  Bob  Fullard,  Ron 
Freer,  Harry  Harding,  Tim  Kirk  (from  Cal- 
gary), John  Whitcombe,  Ralph  Pacitti, 
Wally  Lethbridge,  Harry  Preedy,  George 
McKay,  Jim  Padley,  Bill  Phillips,  Jimmy 
Legge  and  Bernard  Blacker  were  the  St. 
Dunstaners  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
Rotariansandthe  ladiesofthe  InnerWheel. 

P.O.W.  REUNION 

St.  Dunstaners  who  are  ex-prisoners  of  war 
are  invited  to  The  Seventh  Annual  Re-union 
at  the  Fairfield  Halls,  Croydon  on  Friday, 
29th  October,  1982  beginning  at  7.45  p.m. 
when  the  Ex-P.O.W.  Chelsea  Pensioners 
march  into  the  hall,  led  by  various  Associa- 
tion Standards.  The  re-created  Stalag  VIIIB 
Dance  Orchestra,  led  by  Jimmy  Howe, 
along  with  the  Nigel  Brooks  Singers,  will 
play  the  songs  of  World  War  II  in  the  style  of 
Glen  Miller  and  the  other  leading  dance 
bands  of  the  period.  The  accent  will  be  on  a 
"Sing-along"  evening,  and  a  tribute  will  be 
paid  to  the  Guest  of  Honour,  Dame  Anne 
Bryans,  D.B.E.,  who  is  celebrating  her  birth- 
day. Dame  Anne  helped  with  the  packing  of 
our  Red  Cross  parcels  during  the  war. 

Members  of  the  R.A.F.  Ex-P.O.W. 
Association  will  again  be  on  duty  as 
German  "postens",  and  the  usual  P.O.W. 
personalities  will  also  entertain.  The  con- 
cert will  end  around  10  p.m.  with  the  play- 
ing of  "Land  of  Hope  and  Glory",  and  the 
National  Anthem  of  Poland,  then  we  move 
to  the  Arnhem  Gallery  where  we  can 
reminisce  and  join  in  the  traditional  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  at  00.30  hours. 

The  Fairfield  Halls  are  five  minutes  walk 
from  East  Croydon  Station  and  the  train 
service  to  London,  Victoria,  continues 
during  the  night.  A  list  of  Croydon  hotels 
can  be  sent  to  any  patrons  desirous  of 
staying  the  night.  Refreshments  are  avail- 
able at  the  Fairfield,  and  there  are  five  bars, 
with  an  extension  until  midnight. 

Hotel  List  from:  Mr.  F.  Walter,  48  Essendene 

Road,  Caterham,  Surrey,  CR3  5PA. 

Ticket  applications  to:  Box  Office,  Fairfield 

Halls,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

Concert:  £3.25,  £3.75,  £4.25,  £4.75. 

Arnhem  Gallery  Reunion:  £1.75. 


HARRY  WHEELER  HONOURED 

Officers  of  the  Wimbledon  Branch  of  the 
Royal  British  Legion  made  a  special 
journey  recently  to  Ian  Fraser  House.  They 
were  honouring  our  St.  Dunstaner,  Harry 
Wheeler,  who  retired  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Branch  in  1980,  after  a  lifetime's 
service,  during  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Legion's  Gold  Badge. 

The  current  President,  Mr.  Steve  Doolin, 
and  Captain  C.  Willcocks,  a  Trustee  to  the 
Branch,  received  from  Harry  a  new  trophy, 
the  Harry  Wheeler  Shield.  "As  a  reminder 
to  members  of  Harry's  contribution  to  the 
Wimbledon  Branch,  the  shield  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  Sportsman  of  the 
Year.  The  recipient  for  1982  is  goalkeeper, 
John  Fisher",  said  Mr.  Doolin. 

Our  photograph  shows  Harry  Wheeler, 
centre,  handing  over  the  trophy  to  Captain 
Willcocks  and  Mr.  Doolin  in  the  lounge  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  Ian  Fraser  House. 


WORKING  BLIND  by  Joyce  Neill 

Published  by  Pegasus  Press,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand. 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  be  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Jim  May,  M.B.E.,  in 
connection  with  his  work  for  St.  Dunstan's 
New  Zealand.  "Working  Blind"  is  the  story 
of  Jim's  life. 

This  book  is  not  only  an  account  of  the 
way  a  distinguished  Commonwealth  St. 
Dunstaner  overcame  his  blindness  after  he 
was  wounded  by  a  mine  during  the 
advance  after  the  Battle  of  El  Alamein  in 
1942;  it  is  also  a  history  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Dunstan's  training  centre  in  New 
Zealand,  formally  opened  in  1945. 

Jim  May's  work  towards  establishing  the 


centre  at  One  Tree  Hill  was  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  as  Director  and  from  then  on, 
his  life  was  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  New 
Zealand's  war-blinded  and,  later,  to  the 
wider  needs  of  blind  people  in  New 
Zealand,  through  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Director,  Welfare,  Royal  New 
Zealand  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  From 
1962  until  1980,  he  represented  St. 
Dunstan's  England  on  the  Blinded  Ex- 
Servicemen's  Trust  Board. 
Jim's  enthusiasm  for  small  boats  and 


fishing  are  also  well  described  and  among 
a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  is  a 
photograph  of  him  with  a  1391b  Mako 
Shark,  victim  of  his  rod  and  line. 

Jim  May  is  now  retired  after  a  career  that 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  New  Zealand  and  fully  carried  on 
the  great  traditions  established  by  earlier 
St.  Dunstaners,  in  carrying  the  spirit  of  St. 
Dunstan's  work  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 'Working  Blind'  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute. 


TAPE  RECORDING  WEEK 

From  a  tape  by  Barbara  Bell 


As  sound  plays  such  a  large  part  in  the 
life  of  a  person  with  impaired  vision,  one 
might  assume  that  many  would  be  inter- 
ested in  this  week  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  But  it 
wasasmall  band  that  gathered  inthe  Winter 
Garden  on  the  Monday.  The  object  was  to 
play  to  the  other  members  of  the  group 
recordings  made  during  previous  months. 


Barbara  Bell  played  an  original  item-a 
mouse  dealing  with  various  items  of  bait 
left  in  a  cupboard.  Elsie  Aldred  had  recorded 
a  very  vocal  thrush  in  her  garden,  and  Roy 
Davis,  the  Band  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in 
stereo  in  the  lounge  at  IFH. 

The  second  day  started  with  a  film  and  talk 
by  a  representative  of  the  Coast  Guard  Sta- 


Tape  recordists  at  the  Bluebell  Railway. 
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tion  at  Shoreham.  The  party  visited  the  Sta- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  where,  amongst  other 
items,  they  were  able  to  listen  in  to  ship-to- 
shore  radio  conversations. 

Animals  and  birds  are  the  recordists' 
nightmare:  they  never  speak  or  perform  on 
request!  The  mynah  birds  at  Windshaven 
were  no  exception  on  the  Wednesday 
morning.  This  is  a  bird  sanctuary  for  injured 
fowl,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  hence  the 
large  numbers  of  macaws  and  mynahs. 

Realms  of  nostalgia 

The  afternoon  provided  a  trip  by  steam  to 
the  realms  of  nostalgia.  The  Bluebell  Rail- 
way runs  for  5  miles  from  Sheffield  Park. 
There  are  some  28  engines,  though  not  all  in 
working  order.  The  party  boarded  carriages 
towed  by  an  0440  type  loco,  which  came  into 
service  in  1908  and  retired  in  about  1963. 
Eagerly,  microphones  were  hung  out  of  the 
carriage  windows  as  the  guard  blew  his 
whistle  and  the  loco  puffed  its  way  from  the 
station,  and  the  carriages  clickety-clicked 
their  way  across  the  joints  and  points.  When 
the  engine  went  round  its  loop  to  rejoin  the 

Barbara  Bell 


front  of  the  train  at  its  destination,  Barbara 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  onto  the  footplate, 
or  hotplate,  as  she  insisted  on  calling  it,  to 
record  the  driver  and  engine  noises.  The 
sunny  day  outside,  and  the  fire-box,  made  it 
a  warm  experience! 

It  was  a  trip  by  'ordinary  British  Rail'  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  visit,  thanks  to  Jimmy 
Wright,  the  ITN  News  studios,  and  a  sound- 
dubbing  studio.  Elsie  and  Gordon  were 
lucky  enough  to  visit  ITN  as  a  broadcast 
went  out,  while  the  remainder  of  the  party 
were  shown  how  sound  effects,  from  the 
slamming  of  car  doors  to  footsteps,  pro- 
duced by  actors  who  specialise  in  such 
antics,  are  dubbed  onto  sound  tracks. 
Some  special  effects  contain  nothing  but 
'atmosphere',  that  is  to  say,  the  difference 
of  background  noise  between  indoor 
sound  and  outdoor-such  as  birdsong,  air- 
craft and  the  rustling  of  the  wind. 

Friday  enabled  the  group  to  recover  from 
the  physical  stresses  of  the  week,  but  their 
mental  powers  were  tested  by  Tom  Eeles, 
who  very  kindly  organised  a  sound  quizz. 

Highlight 

The  highlight  of  the  week  was  the  visit  on 
Saturday  to  the  Trooping  of  the  Colour. 
Only  at  the  event  can  one  record  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  lost  on  radio  or  TV. 
Only  there  can  you  record  a  Scots  Guards- 
man telling  you  the  three  ways  of  recognis- 
ing the  different  Guards,  from  a  distance. 
(Answer  on  the  Talking  Review!) 

So  another  recording  week  came  to  the 
end  of  the  spool.  Although  a  small  group, 
they  hope  to  continue  with  these  weeks  in 
the  future.  New  participants  will  be  most 
welcome,  as  will  any  suggestions  for  future 
visits.  Ideas  should  be  sentto  Harold  Smith 
of  Peacehaven.  The  thanks  of  the  partici- 
pants go  to  Mr.  Conway  and  all  the  staff 
at  Ian  Fraser  House,  who  made  the  week 
possible. 


PUZZLE  CORNER 

A.J.  Turner  of  Shepperton  has  sent  in  this 
brain  teaser: 

QUESTION:  The  ages  of  two  ships  total  100 
years.  When  the  second  ship  was  launched, 
the  first  ship  was  half  as  old  again  as  the 
second  isatthe  presenttime.  What  are  their 
ages  now? 
(Answer  on  page  15) 
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"I  wonder  what  it's  like  to  read  Braille";  this  young  visitor  closed  his  eyes  to  try  and  find  out. 


An  interested  group  of  visitors  in  the  Handicraft  Room. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  join  some  young  people  watching  Aubrey  "Dusty"  Miller  demonstrating 
audio-typing. 

Open  Days  at  Ian  Fraser  House 


On  July  6th  and  7th,  Ian  Fraser  House 
opened  its  doors  to  the  public  for  a  second 
time,  following  the  successful  event  in  1981 
for  the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Peo- 
ple. This  time  both  days  were  available  to 
those  living  or  holidaying  in  Brighton  to  see 
the  many  activities  that  go  on. 

Hundreds  came  to  be  guided  around  the 
House  by  members  of  staff  and  to  meet  St. 
Dunstaners  in  the  training  rooms,  the 
workshops  and  the  recreation  areas.  They 
saw  lessons  going  on  in  Braille  and  type- 
writing, activities  in  the  handicraft  rooms 
and  workshops  and  demonstrations  of  the 
special  devices  for  blind  people. 

One  of  the  star  attractions  was  the 
amateur  radio  station  set  up  in  the  Winter 
Garden  and  another  was  Ron  Smith's  talk 
on  birds,  illustrated  by  his  own  tape  record- 
ings and  by  slides. 

Out  on  the  field,  the  Archery  Club  staged 
a  'shoot'  and  in  the  pool  other  St.  Duns- 
taners "amazed"  their  sighted  visitors  by 
their  swimming  and  diving.  The  film  "To 
Live  Again"  was  shown  many  times  over 


the  two  days  to  appreciative  audiences. 

A  popular  point  on  the  tour  was  the 
training  kitchen  and  the  products  of  St. 
Dunstaners' cooking  could  be  bought  atthe 
sale  of  craft-work  in  the  Entrance  Hall.  On 
sale,  too,  was  a  range  of  the  handicrafts 
visitors  had  earlier  seen  in  the  making. 

Visitors  of  all  ages  enjoyed  their  time  at 
St.  Dunstan's  and  from  the  younger  gener- 
ation, pupils  of  Rottingdean  and  Rotting- 
dean  Middle  Schools,  came  a  host  of 
appreciative  letters.  We  include  some 
quotes: 

"I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  such  a  terrific 
morning  ...  It  showed  me  how  important 
my  eyes  are  to  me." 

Andrew 

"All  I  talked  about  yesterday  was  your 
superb  home  .  .  .  Special  thanks  to  Wally 
who  showed  us  that,  even  though  he  is  deaf 
and  blind,  he  can  do  some  ofthethingsthat 
I'll  never  be  able  to  do". 

Wendy 
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Harry  Meleson  demonstrating  picture-framing  in  the  workshops. 


"The  pictures  in  the  bird  film  were  excellent 
and  as  I  have  never  heard  a  Nightingale 
singing  before,  I  thought  it  was  lovely." 

Christina 

"At  St.  Dunstan's  I  found  everyone  was 
very  independent  in  every  way". 

Sarah 

"I  think  everything  they  do  or  make  is 
fabulous.  I  like  to  see  them  get  out  and  go 
places". 

Tara 

"Every  single  blind  person  I  saw  had  so 
much  confidence  in  what  they  were  doing 
and  .  .  .  they  still  manage  to  keep  up  their 
sense  of  humour". 

Lucy 

"To  all  of  you  who  are  blind  I  think  you  are 
very  courageous  and  clever". 

Philip 

"You  make  brilliant  things  for  your  ability 
and  I  highly  rate  them". 

Jason 

"I  thought  the  clocks  were  clever  because 
they  talked". 

David 


"By  the  time  I  left  I  was  stunned  by  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  people". 

Clare 


.  .  .  and  last  but  by  no  means  least: 
"Your  dinners  smelt  lovely". 


Matthew 


George  Cole  and  Norman  Maries  in  the  Amateur 
Radio  Shack. 
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BLUE  BLOOD  OR 
NOTHING 

To  have  become  a  grandfather,  as  I  did 
recently  is  a  great  stimulus  to  consulting 
the  family-tree,  and  I  am  disappointed  in 
my  case  not  to  have  found  anybody  hung 
for  sheep-stealing.  Certain  XVIIIth  Century 
sugar  planters  in  Jamaica  offer  a  touch  of 
romance,  slave-owners  they  were,  who  all 
died  of  blackwater  fever;  but  for  the  rest, 
my  immediate  forebears  seem  to  have 
been  by  comparison  a  dull  lot.  What  with 
his  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (2  bars)  and  Medaille 
Militaire,  my  father  shot  like  a  meteorite 
across  an  otherwise  uninteresting  sky. 
Thomas  Bewick  is  very  likely  responsible 
for  this  general  inconspicuousness,  the 
Northumberland  wood-engraver,  from 
whom  I  am  descended  on  my  mother's 
side.  A  man  can  use  up  all  his  family's 
capacity  for  generations  to  come,  and  it  is 
possible  Bewick  recklessly  squandered 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  his 
descendants'  inheritance  of  genius,  leaving 
nothing  but  scraps  for  such  as  me.  Shaw's 
Dauphin  petulantly  bemoans  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather  Louis  Xlth  exhausted  for 
ever  the  Bourbon  capacity  for  sainthood. 

What  Bewick  did  to  my  maternal  line  with 
regard  to  Art  was  done  to  my  paternal  line 
by  one  James  Valentine,  this  time  in  the 
field  of  business.  Learning  photography 
from  Daguerre,  he  built  up  a  worldwide 
publishing  concern,  pawning  his  posterity,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  interest  of  immediate 


A  Moment 

to  Spare 

with 

Sid  Scroggie 


achievement.  For  any  business  capacity 
whatever,  I  look  to  contemporary  kinsfolk  in 
vain. 

If  all  flair  for  Art,  then,  is  vitiated  in 
his  line,  forcommerce  as  well,  what  can  my 
grandson  hope  for  in  the  way  of  inheritance, 
he  who  comes  down  from  James  Valentine 
at  the  time  of  Waterloo,  Thomas  Bewick  at 
that  of  the  Bastille.  There  used  to  be  Gaelic 
spoken  in  the  family,  Kirstie  Stewart  of 
Kinlochrannoch  had  it,  Annie  Cameron  of 
Dunkeld,  but  not  only  have  we  lost  it  as  a 
family,  the  very  dialect  they  spoke  no 
longer  exists.  His  grandfather  knew  the  last 
speaker  of  the  Atholl  Gaelic,  old  Mary 
Forbes  of  Croftmore;  Jason  William 
Valentine  Scroggie  is  too  late  by  ten  years  to 
hear  it,  let  alone  speak  it. 

Does  the  name  Lady  Agnes  Callander 
perhaps  suggest  something,  scion  in 
Regency  days  of  a  noble  Scottish  house? 
Her  daughter  eloped  with  the  gardener; 
the  couple  fled  to  Dundee;  and  there  is 
some  admixture  of  their  issue  in  me,  some 
in  my  son's  son,  too.  There  may  be  nothing 
else  under  that  tuft  of  black  hair,  neither  of 
Bewick  nor  Valentine,  but  in  his  veins,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  there  are  at  least  some 
ebbing  drops  of  ancient  aristocracy. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  BRAIN  TEASER  ON 
PAGE  11:  When  the  second  ship  was 
launched,  the  first  ship  was  42  and  six- 
sevenths  years  old.  Their  ages  now  are: 
First  ship-seventy  one  and  three-sevenths 
years.  Second  ship-twenty  eight  and  four- 
sevenths  years. 
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Amateur  radio 
weekend 

by  Charles  Campkin  G4JDA. 

The  weekend  of  July  23rd  to  the  25th  saw 
the  summer  session  of  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Amateur  Radio  Society  held  in  the  Winter 
Garden  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  Ovingdean. 
Despite  the  recent  travel  difficulties  and  the 
seasonal  holidays,  16  licensed  amateurs 
and  shortwave  listeners  gathered,  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  and 
memorable  occasion.  We  were  pleased  to 
welcome  a  new  member,  Arthur  Holmes, 
and  we  wish  him  success,  both  in  his 
studies,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  future 
hobby. 

Bredhurst  Electronics  following  up  their 
exhibition  of  new  equipment  on  show  last 
March  provided,  on  loan,  the  new  T.S.  130 
S.  transceiver  for  our  evaluation  as  a  suit- 
able operational  transmitter  for  the  blind.  It 
met  with  general  approval  by  those  present, 
and  the  approbation  of  our  C.W.  critic, 
George  Cole,  G4AWI  FOC.  Our  thanks  to 
Richard  of  Bredhurst. 

Our  Chairman,  Peter  Jones  G3DRE,  drew 
our  attention  to  the  excellent  work  done  by 
the  three  members  of  the  Society  who 
operated  the  special  station  during  the  two 
Open  Days  earlier  in  the  month,  operating 
on  all  modes. 

After  lunch  on  Saturday  we  were  the 
guests  of  the  Western  Gazette  on  a  return 
visit  to  the  Chalk  Pit  Museum  at  Amberley. 
We  were  welcomed  by  Ron  and  Joan  Ham, 
both  Radio  enthusiasts,  and  their  welcome 
was  as  warm  as  their  enthusiasm.  We  were 
given  a  personal  tour  and  accompanying 
detailed  description  of  all  the  exhibits  by 
Ron  and  his  staff,  and  escorted  by  Elaine 
G4LMF,  the  technical  assistant  of  Practical 
Wire/ess  and  members  of  the  Brighton 
Radio  Amateurs  Club.  We  were  amazed  at 
the  immense  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  the  development  of  the  Museum  and 
facilities  since  our  last  visit  two  years  ago. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  be  told  of  the 
wall  panel  embodying  the  activities  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  in  a  place  of  prominence. 

We  commenced  with  a  visit  to  the  Radio 
Museum  laid  out  chronologically  to 
illustrate  the  advancement  in  radio 
technology  from  the  initial  crystal  sets  at 
the  turn   of  the  century  to  the   modern 


television  and  satellite  data.  Taking  in  on 
the  way  the  valve  and  wet  string 
instruments  that  were  sheer  nostalgia  to 
those  of  us  who  had  at  one  time  or  other 
worked  the  No.  11,  19  or  even  the  48 
Commando  sets  during  our  Service 
careers.  These  were  now  housed  in  two 
classrooms  that  had  been  dismantled, 
transported  and  re-assembled  in  their  new 
sites  and  were  now  a  "joint"  modern  radio 
amateur  station,  where  Jerry  worked  both 
VHF  and  HF  transmitters,  the  latter  with  a 
Quad  Aerial,  mounted  on  a  60ft.  tower,  to 
the  delight  of  young  and  old.  Adjoining  this 
was  a  "mock  up"  of  the  front  end  of  a 
wartime  Lancaster  bomber,  showing  the 
pilot's  cabin,  radar  and  wireless  operator's 
sections,  when  equipped  with  taped  attack 
and  flack  tapes  it  should  be  most  realistic. 
Behind  the  radio  establishment  lies  the 
beginning  of  the  narrow  gauge  railway, 
which,  though  nearing  completion,  will 
eventually  run  the  full  length  of  the  Chalk 
Pits.  Three  engines  are  even  now  under- 
going cleaning,  re-assembling,  testing  and 
painting  by  an  army  of  railway  fanatics, 
eager  to  seethe  results  of  their  labours  and 
to  "get  it  running".  From  the  diesel  and 
steam  of  the  tracked  vehicles,  we  turned  to 
the  solid  tyres  of  a  1923  open  decked  bus; 
complete  with  outside  staircase  and 
wooden  seats,  that  were  remade  with 
loving  care.  This  transported  us  to  the 
engine  sheds  and  thence  to  the  workshop, 
where  a  potter  moulded  his  clay,  turning  it 
carefully  on  a  push  wheel,  and  explained 
some  of  the  intricacies  of  his  craft.  These 
premises,  formerly  a  shell,  had  now  been 
roofed  with  all  sizes  of  hand  made  tiles, 
intricately  arranged  and  fitted  by  hand. 
There  were  many  other  things  that  we  were 
unable  to  see-the  blacksmith's,  the  cobbler's 
and  leather  workshops  but  time  had  run 
out,  so  a  quick  cup  of  tea  at  the  restaurant 
and  souvenir  shop  sent  us  off  to  a  late 
evening  meal,  with  the  sounds  echoing  in 
our  ears  "Come  again  soon".  A  thousand 
thanks  to  Ron,  Joan,  Elaine  and  the  many 
friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Chalk  Pits. 
The  local  hostelries  no  doubt  benefitted 
from  the  unaccustomed  exercise. 

The  Sunday  morning  service  made  up  in 
the  singing  for  the  poor  attendance,  and 
following  coffee,  we  were  enlightened  by 
Roy  Bannister,  G4GPX  and  his  wife  Joyce, 
who  instructed  us,  by  an  excellent 
demonstration,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  new 
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Audio  Bridge-a  device  that  enables  the 
totally  blind  to  ascertain  S.W.R.  from 
minimum  to  a  danger  point-a  very  useful 
instrument  indeed.  This  brought  to  a  close 
the  official  part  of  the  programme,  but  who 
knows,  perhaps  they  are  still  comparing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  A.T.U's  and  S.W.R's. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Samuel  Beale  of  Blackpool  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  23rd  July.  Mr.  Beale  served 
as  a  Private  in  the  Manchester  Regiment 
during  the  1st  World  War  and  was 
wounded  in  1919.  He  isa  widower,  with  one 
son. 

Herbert  Firrell  of  Norwich  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  5th  August.  Mr.  Firrell 
served  as  a  Corporal  in  the  Royal  Anglian 
Regiment,  during  the  1st  World  War.  He  is  a 
widower,  with  six  children. 

Leonard  Henry  Hassam  of  Warminster 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  19th  July.  Mr. 
Hassam  served  as  a  Lance  Corporal  in  the 
R.A.S.C.  in  the  Second  World  War.  He  was 
at  Dunkirk  and  discharged  through  ill 
health  in  1942.  His  is  63  years  old  and 
married  with  two  adult  sons. 

Stephen  McGuinness  of  Kirkby,  Liverpool, 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  5th  August.  Mr. 
McGuinness  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Armoured  Corps,  during  the  2nd  World  War, 
and  was  a  Far  East  P.O.W.  He  is  a  widower 
and  has  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Alfred  Arthur  Taylor  of  New  Maiden,  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  22nd  July.  Mr.  Taylor 
enlisted  in  the  R.A.C.  in  1945  and  was 
invalided  out  in  June  1947.  He  retired  from 
the  Civil  Service  on  September  30th  this 
year.  He  is  61  years  of  age  and  married  with 
two  adult  sons. 

Robert  Edwin  Taylor  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  17th 
August.  Mr.  Taylor  served  as  a  Gunner  in 
the  Royal  Artillery  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Heismarried,withtwoadultchildren. 


THE  DACRE  TROPHY 

by  David  Bell 

On  Thursday  2nd  September,  Sybil  and  I 
were  privileged  to  be  guests  at  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Dacre  Trophy  to  1 1 1  Squadron 
R.A.F.  Leuchars,  Fife.  Our  invitation  came 
through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dacre  who  was  presenting  the  Award, 
which  is  in  memory  of  her  son,  Flying 
Officer  Kenneth  Fraser  Dacre,  D.F.C.,  killed 
in  action  over  Germany  in  1943. 

Following  the  special  parade  and  fly-past 
by  the  Phantoms,  we  had  lunch  with  the 
new  Air  Officer  Commanding  1 1  Group,  Air 
Vice-Marshal  K.  Hayr,  and  the  Station 
Commander,  Group  Captain  Graydon, 
Wing  Commander  Mike  Elsam,  his 
Squadron  and  their  ladies. 

Mrs.  Dacre,  charming  as  ever,  handing 
over  the  Trophy  stated  that  this  was  the 
30th  Annual  award  to  the  most  proficient 
fighter  squadron  in  the  UK  and  went  on  to 
describe  the  Trophy.  The  marble  plinth 
supports  three  archers  with  long-bows,  in 
bronze.  The  long-bows  are  similar  to  those 
found  recently  in  the  Mary  Rose.  These 
archers  were  the  champion  fighters  of 
those  days,  so  it  is  appropriate  that  treble 
one  (111)  squadron,  known  as  the 
Temblers,  should  receive  the  award  and 
recognition  as  the  Champion  of 
Champions. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  and  I  felt 
honoured,  as  a  "Pongo",  to  be  a  guest  on 
these  hallowed  grounds. 

COUNTRY  MUSIC  CASSETTE 

A  Hove-based  Company,  "Bright  Moon 
Music",  is  hoping  to  produce  a  monthly 
magazine  of  Country  Music  on  cassette. 
The  magazine  would  include  the  story  of 
Country  Music,  song?  and  some  messages 
from  well-known  country  singers.  Before 
launching  the  project,  Bright  Moon  Music 
needs  to  find  out  whether  the  demand  for 
the  magazine  would  be  great  enough  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  Anyone  who  enjoys 
listening  to  Country  Music  and  who  would 
be  interested  in  receiving  the  monthly 
cassette  is  asked  to  contact: 

Miss  C.  Goldring, 

Producer, 

Bright  Moon  Music, 

75  Church  Road, 

Hove,  Sussex. 

Tel:  Brighton  734624. 
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DAWN  AT  HICKLING 

by  Ron  Smith 


Broadland  is  an  area  of  Norfolk  which  lies 
East  of  a  line  from  Mundesley  to  Norwich 
and  North  of  one  from  Norwich  to  Yar- 
mouth. This  unique  part  of  the  county 
caused  speculation  for  years  as  to  its  origin, 
but  now  it  is  known  that  these  are  mediaeval 
turf  diggings.  Through  it  flow  the  Yare  and 
Bure,  with  their  tributaries.  Now,  Barton 
Broad  is  exceptional  in  that  the  river  flows 
through  it,  while  the  other  Broads  have 
rivers  flowing  alongside. 

A  little  bit  about  the  Turf  industry  -  let  us 
call  it  Peat.  That  flourished  in  the  1 2th,  1 3th, 
and  14th  Centuries  and  peat  was  distributed 
not  only  to  Norwich  and  its  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  to  the  great  Convents  like  St. 
Benedict's,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing peat  fires  to  boil  up  salt  water  in  the 
Braying  pans  along  the  East  Coast.  Much  of 
the  salt  went  to  Yarmouth,  for  they  too  had 
an  industry  -  salted  herrings,  and  a  good 
deal  of  their  production  went  all  over 
Europe. 

Joan  Smith,  my  escort,  and  I  visited  the 
area  well  before  the  holiday  season  got 
under  way.  It  was  then  we  found  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  the  waters  paramount  and  the 


nature  lover,  whether  a  specialist  or  not,  can 
see  and  hear  great  varieties  of  birds  and 
what  a  great  treat  for  the  Botanist  too,  to 
come  across  some  of  the  most  unusual  and 
interesting  plants,  and  if  you  are  lucky,  as 
Joan  was  on  two  occasions,  to  see  the 
beautiful  Swallow  Tail  butterfly  feeding  on 
the  Milk  Parsley.  For  myself,  I  love  sounds, 
and  one  that  always  stands  out  in  my  mem- 
ory, and  a  very  simple  one,  is  the  wind  blow- 
ing through  the  serried  ranks  of  reeds  and 
rushes. 

We  visited  two  particular  reserves.  The 
first  was  Hickling  Broad  National  Nature 
Reserve,  and  the  second  was  Ranworth 
Conservation  Centre,  owned  by  the  Norfolk 
Naturalist  Trust. 

Hickling  is  the  oldest  reserve  in  the  coun- 
try and,  coupled  with  Horsey  Reserve,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  wet- 
land areas  in  Europe.  We  arrived  at  Hickling 
early  one  morning,  actually  about  3.15.  We 
started  to  walk  along  one  of  the  paths,  and  I 
could  not  help  but  remark  at  the  noise  that 
the  birds  were  making,  considering  how 
very  early  it  was.  I  remember  checking  my 
watch  and  it  required  20  minutes  before 
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ST.  DUNSTAN'S  REVIEW 

SUPPLEMENT  OCTOBER  1982 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN 

WAR  DISABLEMENT  PENSIONS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

AND  NATIONAL  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 


Basic  Pension 

The  pension  for  100%  disablement  is  to 
be  increased  by  £5.30  a  week,  and  pro- 
portionately for  lower  assessments,  so  that 
a  private  soldier  with  a  100%  disablement 
pension  will  receive  £53.60  a  week  instead 
of  £48.30  a  week,  as  at  present. 


which  might  be  payable  with  this  Supple- 
ment, will  also  be  revised  for  the  100% 
pensioner  so  that  he  will  receive  for  his  wife 
or  other  adult  dependant  £20.30  a  week 
instead  of  £18.35  a  week,  and  £7.95  for  each 
of  his  children  who  are  eligible  for  the 
Dependency  Allowance. 


Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

A  St.  Dunstaner  with  guiding  vision  at 
present  receiving  £9.70  a  week  will  receive 
£10.75  a  week.  The  rate  for  total  blindness, 
which  is  at  present  £19.40  a  week,  will  be 
increased  to  £21 .50  a  week.  A  St.  Dunstaner 
with  disabilities  additional  to  blindness 
who  now  has  £29.10  a  week,  will  be  entitled 
to  £32.25  a  week,  and  a  St.  Dunstaner  with 
exceptionally  severe  disabilities,  such  as 
the  loss  of  both  hands,  additional  to 
blindness,  who  at  present  receives  £38.80, 
will  receive  £43.00  a  week. 


Invalidity  Allowance 

This  allowance,  payable  to  those  war 
pensioners  who  are  awarded  the  Unemploy- 
ability  Supplement  prior  to  attaining  the 
age  of  60  (55  for  women)  is  also  due  for 
uprating.  Where  the  incapacity  for  work 
begins  before  the  age  of  40,  the  allowance 
is  to  be  increased  from  £6.20  to  £6.90  a 
week;  where  the  onset  of  the  incapacity  falls 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  the 
allowance  is  to  go  up  to  £4.40  from  £4.00, 
and  where  the  onset  occurs  between  50  and 
60  (55  for  women),  the  new  rate  is  to  be 
£2.20  instead  of  £2.00  a  week. 


Comforts  Allowance 

There  is  to  be  an  increase  in  this  allowance 
from  £8.40  a  week  to  £9.30  a  week  for  the 
totally  blind  and  for  the  Unemployability 
Supplement  pensioner,  and  from  £4.20  a 
week  to  £4.65  a  week  for  the  pensioner  with 
guiding  vision. 


Exceptionally  Severe  Disablement 
Allowance  and  Severely  Disabled 
Occupational  Allowance 

Both  these  allowances  are  to  be  increased 
to  £21.50  a  week  and  £10.75  a  week 
respectively. 


Unemployability  Supplement 

This  Supplement,  which  is  payable  to 
those  war  pensioners  who  by  reason  of 
their  pensionable  disability  are  unemploy- 
able, is  to  be  increased  from  £31.40  a  week 
to  £34.85  a  week,  and  any  Family  Allowances 


Clothing  Allowance 

There  is  to  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
this  allowance  (payable  where  there  is 
exceptional  wear  and  tear  on  clothing 
because  of  an  amputation  or  for  some  other 
special  reason)  to  a  maximum  of  £72.00  a 
year.  (Lower  rate  £46.00) 


Allowance  for  Lowered  Standard  of 
Occupation 

This  allowance,  which  is  paid  in 
exceptional  cases  only  to  a  very  small 
number  of  St.  Dunstaners  who  receive  less 
than  100%  Pensions,  is  to  be  increased  from 
up  to  £19.32  a  week  to  up  to  £21.44  a  week 
maximum. 


The  increased  rates  of  pension  and 
allowances  will  operate  asfrom  thefirst  pay 
day  in  the  week  commencing  22nd 
November  1982,  which  means  that  the 
effective  date  of  payment  in  the  majority  of 
cases  should  be  Wednesday,  24th 
November. 


Examples  which  may  help  most  St. 
Dunstaners  to  appreciate  how  the  increases 
affect  them  personally,  may  be  found  on 
page  3,  but  if  there  are  any  difficulties,  will 
they  please  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  L.A.  Slade, 
our  Pensions  Officer,  at  Headquarters. 


Retirement  pensions  are  to  be  increased 
for  the  single  person  to  £32.85  a  week,  and 
for  the  married  couple  to  £52.55  a  week. 


The  widow's  pension  will  also  be 
increased  from  £29.60  a  week  to  £32.85  a 
week. 


The  standard  rate  of  pension  for  a  war 
widow  aged  40  or  over,  or  under  that  age 
with  children,  is  to  be  increased  from  £38.45 
a  week  to  £42.70  a  week.  The  maximum  Rent 
Allowance  for  war  widows  with  children 
increases  from  £14.65  a  week  up  to  £16.25  a 
week.  The  age  allowances  for  elderly  widows 
are  to  be  increased  from  £3.75  to  £4.15  a 
week  for  those  ladies  between  65  and  70 
years  of  age,  and  from  £7.50  to  £8.30  a  week 
for  those  ladies  over  70  years  of  age,  so  that 
a  widow  in  her  70's  will  receive  £51.00  a 
week  made  up  as  to  £42.70  pension  and 
£8.30  age  allowance;  the  widow  aged 
between  65  and  70  years  will  receive  £46.85 
a  week  being  £42.70  pension  and  £4.15  age 
allowance. 


Other  National  Insurance  Benefits 
improvements  include,  Mobility  Allowance, 
Industrial  Injuries  Benefit  and  Pensions, 
Unemployment  Benefit,  Sickness  Benefit, 
Invalidity  Benefit,  Dependency  Allowances 
for  Children,  Widowed  Mother's  Allowance, 
Guardian's  Allowance,  Attendance 
Allowance,  Maternity  Allowance  and  Invalid 
Care  Allowance. 


All  pensioners  receive  an  extra  25p  a  week 
from  their  80th  birthday. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PENSIONS 


Employable 

Present 

New 

Totally  Blind 

£ 

£ 

Basic  Pension 

48.30 

53.60 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

19.40 

21.50 

Comforts  Allowance 

8.40 

9.30 

Wife's  Allowance 

0.60 

0.60 

Guiding  Vision 

Basic  Pension 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 

Comforts  Allowance 

Wife's  Allowance 


Unemployable 
Totally  Blind 

Basic  Pension 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 
Unemployability  Supplement 
Comforts  Allowance 
^Invalidity  Allowance 
Wife's  Allowance 


Guiding  Vision 

Basic  Pension 

Constant  Attendance  Allowance 
Unemployability  Supplement 
Comforts  Allowance 
^Invalidity  Allowance 
Wife's  Allowance 


76.70 

85.00 

£ 

£ 

48.30 

53.60 

9.70 

10.75 

4.20 

4.65 

0.60 

0.60 

62.80 

69.60 

£ 

£ 

48.30 

53.60 

19.40 

21.50 

31.40 

34.85 

8.40 

9.30 

2.00 

2.20 

18.35 

20.30 

127.85 

141.75 

£ 

£ 

48.30 

53.60 

9.70 

10.75 

31.40 

34.85 

8.40 

9.30 

2.00 

2.20 

18.35 

20.30 

118.15 

131.00 

*Based  on  the  assumption  that  the  St.  Dunstaner  is  over  50  years 
when  drawing  Unemployability  Supplement. 


If  a  St.  Dunstaner  is  65  years  of  age  or  over,  he  will  be  receiving,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  an  Age  Allowance  of  £1 1 .70  a  week. 


dawn.  Apparently  there  was  a  simple  expla- 
nation for  all  this;  although  the  moon  was 
on  the  wane  and  going  down  in  the  West,  it 
was  still  brilliant,  throwing  white  sheen  over 
the  whole  of  the  area.  Well,  it  was  almost  like 
daylight  and  yet,  away  to  the  East  it  was  still 
dark  and  I  suppose  what  these  birds  were 
doing  really,  as  the  weather  had  been  so 
severe  now  for  many,  many  weeks,  was 
making  up  for  lost  time  and  getting  on  with 
the  job  of  making  nests  and  producing 
young. 

I  could  hear  many  Black-Headed  Gulls.  It 
must  be  hazardous  for  all  the  ducks,  because 
we  heard  quite  a  number  of  Mallards  there 
and  Coots  and  Moorhens,  and  some  of 
these  would  have  young.  Yes,  a  hazardous 
time  with  all  these  Gulls  about. 


Cuckoos 

A  number  of  people  have  mentioned  the 
shortage  of  Cuckoos  in  our  countryside. 
That  is  so,  but  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles  of  hedgerows  have  been  grubbed  up 
and  so,  of  course,  if  you  take  away  the 
habitat,  you  take  away  the  species.  At  Hickl- 
ing,  there  was  no  shortage  whatsoever  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were  there,  we 
could  hear  Cuckoos  calling. 

Mr.  Stuart  Linthall  is  the  Warden  at  Hick- 
ling  and  he  furnished  me  with  quite  a  bit  of 
information  about  the  Reserve,  for  example, 
it  is  open  to  visitors  from  1  st  April  each  year 
until  the  end  of  October.  It  covers  fourteen 
hundred  acres.  During  the  last  decade, 
improved  facilities  have  been  made  for  vis- 
itors and  today  there  are  no  less  than  five 
nature  trails  available  to  them;  two  are  con- 
ducted boat  tours  and  one  water  trail  was 
granted  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  Country- 
side Award  for  1970  and  this  has  proved 
very,  very  popular  with  many  of  the  holiday 
visitors. 

As  the  grey  light  of  dawn  has  now  turned 
to  white  and  covered  most  of  the  eastern 
sky,  so  more  and  more  of  our  birds  are  wak- 
ing up  to  greet  this  new  day.  The  Canada 
Geese  are  proclaiming  their  rise,  Oh!  and 
there  is  much-to-do  about  nothing.  I  think 
one  is  the  Grandfather,  trying  very  hard  to 
shake  them  into  some  kind  of  activity.  There 
is  quite  a  deal  of  chatting  now  from  the  Reed 
Warblers;  we  can  also  hear  the  Reed- 
Bunting  and,  a  little  distance  away,  I  heard 
the  Wren,  and  every  now  and  then,  the 
ceaseless  flitting  across  the  picture  of  Red 


Polls  and  the  beautiful  voice  of  the  Willow 
Warbler.  All  these  tiny  creatures  trying 
desperately  hard  to  be  overheard  in  this 
greatest  choir  of  melody  and  nature's  gift  to 
harmony. 

Of  course,  not  all  our  birds  are  really 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  you  must  admit  how 
striking  the  male  Sheld  Duck  is,  with  its 
beautiful  black  and  white  plumage,  or  the 
wonderful  colouring  of  the  Greater  Crested 
Grebe.  That  very  common  Duck,  the  male 
Mallard,  all  those  beautiful  greens  -  how 
fantastic  they  are.  But  some  of  the  smaller 
birds  appear  quite  plain  until  you  get  very 
close  to  them  and  then  you  see  all  this  won- 
derful blending  of  browns  and  greys.  One 
little  bird  I  am  thinking  of  at  this  moment  is 
the  next  to  the  smallest  of  British  Birds,  the 
Wren.  He  has  the  highest  song  of  any  of  the 
birds,  and  according  to  one  great  naturalist, 
his  frequencies  are  just  about  one  octave 
above  the  highest  note  on  the  piano. 

We  heard  many  predators  that  morning, 
apart  from  the  Black-Headed  Gulls.  Yes,  the 
Jackdaws  were  there  and  we  even  heard  a 
Tawny  Owl,  which  landed  not  very  far  away. 
It  was  calling,  then  after  a  few  seconds  it 
lifted  up  on  very  silent  wings. 


Red  Shanks 

Then,  a  moment  later,  flying  overhead, 
came  the  Red  Shanks.  They  really  had 
objected  to  our  company,  and  they  were 
flying  backwards  and  forwards,  calling  anx- 
iously. Ah  well,  it  was  time  for  us  to  move 
on,  anyway.  As  we  began  to  move  away,  I 
checked  my  watch;  it  was  5.30  a.m.  and 
already,  to  the  West,  heavy  clouds  were 
appearing,  predicting  further  rain  to  come. 
We  proceeded  towards  the  exit  in  a  round- 
about way.  On  one  occasion,  we  went 
through  fairly  deep  water,  almost  coming 
over  the  top  of  the  rubber  boots.  But  you 
know,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  rain 
we  had  had,  the  paths  were  in  very  good 
condition.  We  continued  for  some  distance, 
leaving  behind  the  wild  cries  of  the  Water 
Fowl  and  the  other  birds. 

We  arrived  at  one  spot  and  were  almost 
surrounded  by  very  tall  reeds  and,  as  I  felt 
one  or  two  of  these,  I  began  to  think  of  the 
maintenance  required  and  the  words  of  Mr. 
Linthall,  the  Warden,  who  told  me  that  three 
maintenance  men  were  employed,  and  each 
winter,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  they 
would  take  a  reed  harvest  and  almost  every 
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Ron  Smith  and  Joan  recording  from  a  boat  in  the  early  light  of  dawn. 


yeartheytake  about  20 thousand  bundles.  In 
a  way,  this  is  a  kind  of  pruning,  because  it 
keeps  healthy  stock  that  way.  The  reeds  are 
then  despatched  to  the  West  Country,  for  the 
purpose  of  thatching,  and  then,  in  July  and 
August,  they  take  another  harvest  of  the 
plant  called  the  Saw  Sedge.  This  is  used  for 
the  capping  on  roofs,  because  the  reeds  are 
far  too  brittle  to  bend  over.  But  the  reeds 
serve  another  wonderful  purpose,  too,  in 
providing  nesting  sites  for  hundreds  of  Reed 
Warblers  and,  in  some  cases,  for  Bearded 
Tits. 

Before  leaving  the  Reserve,  I  had  more 
information  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Stuart  Linth- 
all,  the  Warden  at  Hickling.  "One  of  the  past 
attractions  of  Hickling  Broad  is  now  sadly 
missing;  about  four  hundred  Mute  Swans 
used  to  make  a  beautiful  picture  upon  the 
waters.  Now,  only  four  pairs  are  here.  Aqua- 
tic plants  provided  them  with  food,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  to  twelve  years,  pollution, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  phosphates  and 
nitrates,  also  diesel  oil  from  the  hordes  of 
hire  craft,  have  killed  off  the  plant-life.  In 
addition,  the  once  luxurious  fish  population 
has  been  decimated.  For  the  polluted  waters 


contain  an  algae  which  starves  the  water  of 
any  oxygen.  The  algae  thrives  on  these 
waters,  turning  them  into  pea  soup  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
see  a  white  disc  more  than  about  4  inches 
below  the  surface.  Fortunately,  Hickling 
Broad  is  surrounded  by  a  flood  bank;  out- 
side this,  the  dikes  and  the  marshes  have 
clear  water  and  there  is  plenty  of  plant-life, 
insects  and  fish  and  it  is  a  joy  to  see." 

You  know,  what  I  find  very  strange  about 
all  this  is  this,  that  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
mediaeval  man  in  his  ignorance  helped  to 
create  all  of  this  area  of  beauty,  yet  modern 
superman  with  all  his  scientific  and  techni- 
cal knowledge  is,  in  his  ignorance,  helping 
to  destroy  it.  .  . 


DAWN  AT  RANWORTH  NATURE  TRAIL 

The  Broadland  Conservation  Centre  in 
Ranworth  isowned  by  the  Norfolk  Naturalist 
Trust  and  was  opened  to  visitors  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  1976.  It  is  a  wooden, 
thatched  building  and  is  quite  unique  as  it  is 
built  on  two  floating  pontoons.  It  can  be 
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approached  either  by  boat  or  along  an 
interesting  nature  trail  from  the  road.  Vis- 
itors may  pass  through  Woodland,  Fen  and 
Wetland  Vegetation. 

Early  one  morning,  about  3.30,  Joan  and  I 
arrived  at  the  woodland  end  of  the  nature 
trail.  How  quiet  it  was,  compared  with  the 
Hickling  Reserve.  No  moon  here,  to  guide 
the  early  morning  risers.  How  still  it  was, 
except  for  the  occasional  crackling  of  a  dead 
twig.  There  was  slight  movement  in  the 
undergrowth,  quite  unexplained.  Away  in 
the  distance,  we  could  hear  the  hunting  of 
the  Tawny  Owls.  The  deep  sound  of  a  Mal- 
lard Drake,  the  sharp,  lonely  voice  of  a 
Moor-hen.  There  were  tiny  droplets  of  water 
falling  down  from  the  trees,  one  or  two 
going  on  to  broad  leaves  with  a  resounding 
plop.  Away  in  the  distance,  the  Skylark  had 
volunteered  to  be  first  up  and  was  boasting 
about  it.  Nearby,  a  Tawny  Owl  had  been 
calling,  waiting  for  the  distant  too-wit  too- 
woo;  when  it  came,  she  gave  one  call,  and 
was  away  on  silent  wings. 

We  had  the  most  welcome  visitor  that 
early  morning  in  the  form  of  the  Warden  at 
Ranworth,  Mr.  Francis  Russell,  and  I 
remember  mentioning  to  him  at  the  time 
how  loath  some  of  the  birds  were  to  take 
part  in  the  songs,  especially  the  woodland 
birds,  because  it  really  was  well  past  dawn. 


But  then,  it  was  a  very  dull  morning  and 
already  the  leaves  were  being  stirred  by 
wind. 

Yes,  the  Robins  and  the  Thrushes  were 
there  and  it  wasn't  until  afterwards  that  I 
realised  they  were  waiting  for  the  striking  of 
the  Church  clock.  We  had  to  move  away 
from  the  woodland  end  of  the  nature  trail 
because  the  wind  was  blowing.  It  was  not 
blowing  hard,  but  it  was  more  of  a  nuisance 
whilst  recording.  So  we  moved  along  the 
path  to  a  more  sheltered  spot,  where  the 
Warden  was  telling  us  about  some  of  the 
interesting  trees  and  plants  growing  there, 
and  Joan  asked  him  to  tell  us  what  the  red 
spots  were  on  the  leaves  of  the  currant  bush. 
"They  are  very  distinct  against  the  green 
leaf,  and  this  in  fact  is  caused  by  very  small 
insects,  called  Gauls;  you  get  them  on  the 
currant  leaves.  The  Sycamore  also  has  a 
Gaul,  a  little  red  pimple  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  oak  tree." 

"This  is  a  nice  area  of  open  Fen.  We  have 
cleared  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  it 
stretches  to  about  half  an  acre.  On  either 
side  of  the  path  and  once  a  year,  we  cut  the 
reed  back  to  allow  the  Milk  Parsley  and  vari- 
ous other  flowers  to  come  through.  There 
are  some  nice  Marsh  Marigolds  just  to  the 
left  of  us  here,  and  some  Ladies  Smock  or 
Cuckoo   Flower,  which   obviously  flowers 


The  Broadland  Conservation  Centre,  Ranworth,  in  winter. 
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when  the  Cuckoo  is  around.  Purple  and 
Yellow  Loosestrife  come  through,  and  the 
Marsh  Gentian  is  quite  common." 

Francis  then  took  us  up  in  the  boat  on  to 
the  broad,  which  is  not  normally  accessible 
to  visitors.  He  told  us  that  a  fair  number  of 
birds  pick  up  injuries  getting  tangled  up  in 
the  fishing  lines  and  obviously,  lines  are 
very  nasty  things  to  get  wound  round  your 
feet,  and  sometimes  the  birds  actually  loose 
a  leg  or  a  part  of  the  wing  because  of  this.  I 
mentioned  that  I  believed  there  was  quite  a 
lot  of  trouble  about  the  Swans  swallowing 
the  hooks:  "Yes,  and  leadshot  as  well;  it 
accumulates  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  bone 
and  they  suffer  paralysis  of  the  muscles  and 
the  nerves  due  to  this  lead  content". 


Dying  trees 

Francis  went  on,  "The  edge  of  the  Broad 
we  are  travelling  past  now  consists  of  very 
large  Alder  trees,  and  Willow  trees  which 
grow  right  on  the  very  edges  of  the  broad.  A 
lot  of  these  die,  and  actually  fall  into  the 
water.  Most  of  the  vegetation  around  the 
banks  has  been  washed  out  and  eroded 
away  and  a  lot  of  the  trees  just  can't  get  a 
hold  and  fall  into  the  water". 

I  thought  hard  aboutwhatthe  Warden  had 
said  about  the  possibility  that  much  of  the 
vegetation  along  the  banks  had  been  killed 
off  by  pollution,  eventually  allowing  many 
of  the  trees  to  topple  over.  My  hand  touched 
the  water  and  I  wondered  whether,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  this  would  be  as  foul  as 
predicted.  Would  this  poison,  Salgitprim- 
nesium,  finally  seal  any  oxygen  from  getting 
into  the  water;  and  when  the  water  heated 
up  to  a  certain  temperature,  would  botulism 
explode  and  either  paralyse  or  kill  any  of  the 
water  fowl  I  was  just  now  listening  to?  What 
a  terrible  thought  -  and  we,  the  public,  are 
responsible  for  this  and,  I  suppose  partly  to 
ease  our  consciences,  we  can  thank  such 
organisations  as  the  Norfolk  Naturalist  Trust 
for  providing  such  dedicated  people  as 
these  Wardens  to  the  Reserve.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  a  losing  battle,  surely  the  next 
decade  will  tell;  and  it  was  while  I  was  thus 
engaged  with  my  thoughts,  that  the  boat  we 
were  in  suddenly  got  jammed  onto  one  of 
those  trees  which  was  partially  submerged. 
Well,  after  much  hard  work,  Francis  eventu- 
ally pulled  us  away  from  the  obstacle  and 
we  ran  alongside  one  of  the  rafts  provided 
by  the  Trust  for  the  purpose  of  the  Tern  to 


nest  on.  There  were  many  nests  and  eggs, 
and  as  I  had  never  seen  the  Tern's  eggs 
before,  I  asked  Francis  to  tell  me  a  little  bit 
about  the  colour  of  them.  "Both  are  a  sort  of 
buff  greeney  colour,  with  the  brown  and 
darkish  mottlings  more  on  the  larger  egg", 
he  told  me.  "They  are  smaller  than  a  Hen's 
egg,  about  the  size  of  a  Bantam's  egg.  Now 
we  have  got  1 3  clutches  of  three  in  the  raft 
and  there  is  an  odd  clutch  of  2.  There  are  a 
lot  of  dead  fish  gathered  about  -  some 
small  Roach  and  things." 

The  Warden  kindly  rowed  with  us  back  to 
the  centre.  It  was  still  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  time  was  just  about  6  a.m.,  and  as 
Joan  and  I  strolled  along  the  paths,  she 
noticed  the  weather  was  changing. 
Although  the  sun  was  still  bright,  very  heavy 
clouds  were  appearing.  But  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  the  birds  will  react  to  a  warm, 
bright  morning. 


Thanks 

It  was  time  for  me  to  say  my  goodbyes  to 
Ranworth  and  first  of  all,  I  must  give  my 
thanks  to  Miss  Wallen,  the  Director  of  the 
Norfolk  Naturalist  Trust,  and  to  the  two 
Wardens,  Mr.  Stuart  Linthall,  of  Hickling 
Broad  Reserve,  for  all  the  wonderful  infor- 
mation which  he  gave  me  and,  secondly,  to 
Mr.  Francis  Russell,  the  Warden  at  Ran- 
worth, for  all  his  wonderful  help  and, 
indeed,  the  marvellous  boat  ride  and,  of 
course,  not  forgetting  Miss  Joan  Smith,  for 
all  her  wonderful  care  and  guidance. 


TUNES  OF  GLORY 

by  Laurie  Slade 

Charlie  Hankins  lost  both  legs,  was 
wounded  in  the  chest  -  and  now  has  only 
one  lung  -  and  also  blinded  in  one  eye 
whilst  serving  in  North  Africa  during  the 
last  War.  He  is  a  resident  of  The  Royal  Star 
and  Garter  Home  in  Richmond,  Surrey,  and 
on  Wednesday  18th  August,  drove  an  old 
motorised  invalid  tricycle  55  miles  from 
Richmond  Hill  to  Ian  Fraser  House, 
Ovingdean. 

Charlie  served  with  the  Black  Watch 
(Royal  Highland  Regiment),  and  on  the 
journey  down  to  Ovingdean,  at  four  chosen 
spots,  he  played  Scottish  tunes  on  his  bag- 
pipes, as  well  as  at  the  start  and  finish  of  his 
trip.  The  titles  of  six  "Tunes  of  Glory"  were 
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each  put  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  a  com- 
petition was  devised  to  attract  sponsors  to 
guess  the  order  in  which  Charlie  would  play 
these  en  route.  The  first  three  competitors 
picked  out,  who  guessed  the  correct  order 
of  the  tunes,  would  win  prizes  of  £50,  £25 
and  £10. 

The  profits  from  the  event,  nearly  £1,000, 
will  be  devoted  to  The  Royal  Star  and 
Garter  Home,  St.  Dunstan's,  and  the  Appeal 
for  the  Strathmore  School,  Petersham,  for  a 
Hydrotherapy  Pool  for  disabled  children. 

At  9.10  a.m.  on  the  18th  August,  Charlie 
and  his  escorting  party  left  the  Star  and 
Garter,  with  the  strains  of  bagpipes  still 
lingering  on  the  damp  air.  By  the  time  they 
were  through  Richmond  Park,  the  rain  was 
falling  quite  steadily. 

At  20  mph  Charlie  propelled  his  motor- 
ised  invalid  tricycle  through  suburbia,  out 
on  to  the  Worthing  Road,  and  by  the  time 
he  reached  his  first  stop  at  South 
Holmwood,  he  was  drenched.  However, 
within  minutes,  he  had  blown  the  rain 
through  his  bagpipes  and  given  the  second 
tune,  which  had  been  picked  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of  the  Royal 
British  Legion. 

Like  a  small  wagon  train  the  party  pushed 
on  south,  but  in  the  blinding  rain  Charlie  did 
not  see  the  lead  car's  signal  and  he  took  a 
wrong  turn  and  was  lost  from  his  escort  for 
about  fifteen  minutes.  He  got  back  on 
course  and  was  eventually  found  having  a 
break,  smoking  a  soggy  cigarette  on  the 
Capel  By-Pass. 

A  sizeable  crowd  was  around  the  Band 
Stand  in  Horsham  Town  Centre  despite  the 
deluge,  watching  and  listening  to  Charlie  as 
he  played  his  third  tune,  selected  by  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Weight- 
guard  Slimming  Club  who  supported 
Charlie  last  year  when  he  did  a  sponsored 
ride  in  a  hand-propelled  wheelchair  and 
raised  £5,000  for  the  disabled. 

Leaving  Horsham,  we  were  wishing  we 
had  canoes  as,  the  further  south  we  got,  the 
worse  the  weather.  We  had  no  idea  what 
the  arrangements  were  for  lunch  at  Henfield, 
our  next  stop,  and  it  was  with  much  amuse- 
ment, and  some  comfort,  that  we  dined  in 
the  town  centre  bus  shelter.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  not  a  change  of  clothing  avail- 
able! Before  lunch,  however,  another  tune 
was  duly  played  by  Charlie,  with  a  brave 
little  crowd  of  uniformed  and  mufti 
members  of  the  local  Royal  British  Legion, 
one  of  whom  selected  the  next  envelope. 


Due  to  the  inclement  conditions,  the 
entry  into  the  next  stop  at  the  south  end  of 
Preston  Park  was  overshot  but  the  Official 
of  Brighton  Corporation  who  was  to  select 
the  penultimate  tune  caught  us  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  carriage  way  outside  the 
Park,  directing  us  to  make  the  circuit  and 
come  in  again.  About  half  way  round,  the 
invalid  tricycle  'conked  out'  in  the  middle  of 
a  'monsoon'.  With  the  aid  of  a  cigarette 
lighter,  dry  rags,  which  were  miraculously 
produced,  and  much  muscle,  the  carriage 
was  re-started  after  about  200  yards  of 
pushing.  Half  a  mile  on  and  Charlie  was  on 
station  to  play  the  tune,  although  he  was 
almost  unable  to  do  so  because  he  was 
bubbling  over  with  laughter  at  the  chosen 
tune,  "The  Skye  Boat  Song". 

Fortunately  there  were  only  a  few  more 
miles  to  go,  and  with  the  throttle  wide 
open,  the  invalid  carriage  roared  up  the 
driveway  on  to  the  forecourt  of  Ian  Fraser 
House,  where  Dame  Vera  Lynn  opened  the 
envelope  naming  the  final  tune. 

It  all  goes  without  saying  that  Dame  Vera, 
in  her  inimitable  way,  gave  Charlie  a  real 
royal  welcome  and  she  and  her  husband 
spent  quite  a  time  chatting  with  our  "Music 
Makers"  and  joining  all  St.  Dunstaners  in 
the  Lounge. 

As  if  Charlie  had  not  had  enough  water 
that  day,  not  only  did  he  have  a  recupera- 
tive bath,  kindly  provided  by  the  staff,  he 
then  went  on  for  a  swim  in  our  pool.  When 
one  considers  all  Charlie's  disabilities,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  was  yet  another 
remarkable  feat.  Well  done,  Charlie. 
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Joe  Humphrey  and  Fred  Higgs  exchange 
reminiscences  at  the  Reunion. 

REUNIONS 

LONDON  (CENTRAL) 
JULY  17th 

Despite  the  rail  strike,  62  St.  Dunstaners, 
with  their  wives  and  escorts,  made  the 
journey  to  the  Hotel  Russell  for  the  last 
regional  reunion  of  1982,  the  London  (Cen- 
tral). With  travelling  in  mind,  it  is  worth 
observing  thatthe  word  'Central'  in  the  title 
of  this  reunion  is  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer: The  guest  list  showed,  as  well  as 
suburbs  North  of  London,  such  places  as 
Northampton,  Southampton,  Folkestone, 
Southend,  Belfast,  Dunstable,  Maidstone 
and  Canvey  Island,  proving  that  St. 
Dunstaners  are  not  to  be  put  off  by  the 
absence  of  trains. 

Mr.  Eric  Boulter,  C.B.E.,  was  the  Member 
of  Council  presiding  and  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Boulter.  He  welcomed  St. 
Dunstaners  and  their  wives  or  escorts  on 
behalf  of  the  Chairman  and  Council  and 
brought  greetings  from  our  President,  Sir 
Michael  Ansell.  He  particularly  welcomed 
John  and  Norma  Alton,  from  Australia,  and 
two  St.  Dunstaners  attending  their  first 
reunion,  Mr.  A.  Skuce  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.N.  Cowley. 

Mr.  Boulter  referred  to  the  end  of  the 
hostilities  in  the  Falklands  and  the  return  of 
members  of  the  Task  Force:  "They  have 
demonstrated  once  and  again  that  level  of 
skill,  self-sacrifice  and  dedicaton  which  has 
been  a  hall-mark  of  all  the  British  services 


for  so  very  many  years",  he  said. 

Turning  to  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr.  Boulter 
explained  that  his  links  with  the  organisa- 
tion date  back  to  childhood.  "As  a  child,  I 
lived  and  grew  up  around  Regent's  Park.  In 
the  early  20's,  I  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  park  itself,  getting  to  know  St. 
Dunstaners,  to  watch  them  sprinting,  walk- 
ing races  around  the  Outer  Circle,  going  to 
the  local  pubs  for  a  pint,  taking  part  in 
services  at  local  churches.  That  was  my 
introduction  to  blindness  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  had  an  influence  on  my  life,  because  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  career  working  with 
blind  people". 

Mr.  Boulter  said  that  one  of  his  interests 
has  been  the  activities  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  he  pointed 
out  that  this  international  organisation, 
which  covers  the  interests  of  blind  people 
everywhere  in  the  world,  has  had  five 
presidents.  "Three  of  them  have  been  war- 
blinded  men  and,  of  those  three,  two  have 
been  St.  Dunstaners.  The  first  president 
was  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Colonel 
Eddie  Baker;  I  followed  him  and  then,  after 
a  civilian  person,  the  next  one  was  Colonel 
Boris  Zimin  of  the  U.S.S.R.  I  think  three  out 
of  five  isn't  a  bad  average. 

"Time  and  again,  you  find  that,  when 
leadership  is  required,  it  is  the  blinded  ser- 
vicemen and  some  service  women  who 
come  forward.  I  am  grateful  to  St. 
Dunstan's  for  all  they  do.  I  am  very  proudto 
be  a  St.  Dunstaner  and  I  am  sure  you  all  are 
too".  Mr.  Boulter  then  proposed  the  toast, 
St.  Dunstan's,  coupled  with  the  names  of 
past  Chairmen,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and 
Lord  Fraser,  and  of  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme. 

Mr.  E.  Bugbee  replied  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstaners,  welcoming  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boulter  and  expressing  thanks  to  Miss 
Barbara  Davis,  Welfare  Visitor  responsible 
for  the  reunion.  He  concluded  by  asking  his 
audience  to  stand  in  silence  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pat  Owens  and  the  late  Mr. 
Ernie  Jensen. 


CORRECTION 

We  apologise  to  Sir  Edwin  Arrowsmith  for 
an  error  in  transcribing  his  speech  at  the 
Bristol  Reunion,  published  in  the  August 
Review.  The  first  blind  man  Sir  Edwin  got  to 
know  well  was  a  physiotherapist,  the  late 
Sidney  Gobourn. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  A.  W.,  Saltdean 

I  took  a  neighbour  to  St.  Dunstan's,  Ian 
Fraser  House  Open  Day  on  Wednesday,  7th 
July,  1982. 

He  is  one  of  those  fortunate  types  whom 
I've  always  admired  who  can  successfully 
tackle  any  repairs  in  or  around  the  home. 
He  can  mend  intricate  and  delicate  machin- 
ery, and  play  several  musical  instruments, 
including  a  cinema-type  organ.  You  name 
it-he  can  do  it! 

I  was  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  keen 
interest  he  took  in  ourconductedtourofthe 
different  departments  where  the  St.  Duns- 
taners  were  demonstrating  their  various 
skills.  When  we  parted  after  a  delightful 
afternoon,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  place. 

With  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  sincerity: 
"I  am  both  astonished  and  amazed  at  what  I 
have  seen  today.  It  is  not  the  St.  Duns- 
taners,  but  us  visitors  with  vision  who  are 
really  the  handicapped  ones!" 

From:  Katrina  Chapman,  Joanne  Collins, 
Richard  Nevin,  Ivanhoe  High  School, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  information 
on  Braille,  it  was  very  much  appreciated. 
Our  teacher  and  we  have  now  realized  how 
difficult  it  must  be  for  blind  people  to  learn 
Braille,  as  we  ourselves  have  found 
difficulties.  Without  your  help  I  don't  think 
we  would  have  been  able  to  work  out  the 
code,  even  now  we  have  succeeded  in 
working  out  about  half  a  sentence  of  the 
Radio  Times  we  talked  about  in  our  first 
letter. 

P.S.  Please  send  our  greatest  encourage- 
ment to  any  blind  people  learning  Braille. 

From:  Mansel  M.  Lewis,  St.  Clears,  Dyfed. 

No  words  of  mine  can  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  me  by  this 
organisation.  The  staff  at  H.Q.  and  Brighton 
have  done  so  much  for  me  that  I  feel  so 
inadequate  to  express  my  repayment  even 
with  these  few  words.  I  find  no  real  answer 
for  my  real  emotion  of  feeling  which  lies 
within  me.  May  your  good  work  continue 
both  tutors  and  staff,  we  all  need  the  hu- 
manity shown  by  dedicated  people  like 
yourselves. 


From:  Iris  and  Sydney  Appleby,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

My  husband  and  I  would  like  to  thank  St. 
Dunstan's  for  their  many  kindnesses  and 
generosity  since  he  has  been  a  member  of 
your  wonderful  organisation.  He  was  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme  with  the  8th  Royal 
Fusiliers  who  were  wiped  out  in  the  First 
WorldWar.  He  lost  his  left  eye  and  has  been 
legally  blind  for  almost  five  years,  and  a 
member  of  St.  Dunstan's  for  about  three 
years.  During  the  last  few  years,  he  has  suf- 
fered a  number  of  minor  strokes,  each  one 
doing  a  little  more  damage. 

We  came  to  Canada  from  Wales  in  1928 
and  have  recently  celebrated  our  58th  Wed- 
ding Anniversary,  the  service  taking  place  in 
Barry.  Until  my  husband  lost  his  sight,  our 
combined  hobbies  were  painting  and  gar- 
dening and  we  had  a  greenhouse  in  which 
we  grew  Orchids. 

In  August,  we  are  hoping  to  go  to  our 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
Camp  for  two  weeks  and  are  quite  looking 
forward  to  the  change  and  rest.  The  camp  is 
North  of  here  on  one  of  our  many  lakes.  It 
caters  for  200,  that  is,  100  blind  and  100 
escorts.  We  do  enjoy  receiving  your 
Magazine  each  month,  thank  you. 

"SPORTS  ECHO" 

Many  St.  Dunstaners  have  for  some  years 
enjoyed  the  'Leeds  Cassette',  a  monthly 
magazine.  I  wish  to  announce  that  we  have 
just  recently  launched  a  sports  tape  which  is 
entitled,  "Sports  Echo".  This  is  a  weekly 
sports  tape,  with  direct  reading  from  the 
'Yorkshire  Post'  and  'Yorkshire  Evening 
Post'.  Also,  we  hope  to  include  lots  of  inter- 
views with  personalities  from  all  the  major 
sports.  Special  reports,  also,  of  all  blind 
sporting  activities.  This  tape  will  of  course 
be  especially  interesting  to  any  'Yorkshire 
Exiles'  yearning  to  hear  about  Rugby 
League  and  Yorkshire  Cricket. 

As  with  the  Leeds  Cassette,  we  can  make  it 
available  to  any  St.  Dunstaner.  We  do  not 
charge  a  fee,  but  of  course  we  would  not 
turn  away  any  donation  you  may  like  to 
make,  as  we  are  purely  voluntary  and  we 
therefore  can  only  survive  by  public  sup- 
port. If  you  would  like  to  take  the  "Sports 
Echo",  write  to  me,  Bert  Ward,  9,  Wynford 
Terrace,  Leeds  LS16  6HU,  or  ring  Leeds 
(0532)  674812. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat  No.  3264 
Dear  Me 

by  Peter  Ustinov 
Read  by  Gabriel  Woo/f 
Reading  Time  8  hours 

"KLOPP"  von  Ustinov  came  over  to  the  UK 
in  1921  as  foreign  correspondent  for  his 
paper.  He  was  German.  His  wife,  who  was 
Russian,  followed  him  a  short  time  later. 
She  was  already  expecting  a  baby,  and 
Peter  Ustinov  was  born  at  Swiss  Cottage  on 
April  16th,  1921. 

Merely  to  state  that  he  was  born  of 
German-Russian  parents  is  to  over- 
simplify his  extraordinarily  multi-racial 
background,  which  includes  (apart  from 
Russian  and  German)  ancestors  from 
Central  Asia,  France,  Armenia,  Mongolia 
and  Ethiopia  -  to  name  but  a  few! 

At  prep,  school  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  possessed  no  acting  talent  of 
any  kind  and  in  consequence  was  awarded 
only  the  most  menial  roles,  equivalent  to 
"third  spear  on  the  left"  in  the  school's 
productions. 

At  Westminster  School,  which  on  the 
whole  he  enjoyed,  his  bulk  and  lack  of  co- 
ordination made  him  an  outstandingly 
lamentable  player  of  games  -  a  fact  that  his 
tolerant  British  schoolfellows  put  down  to 
his  just  being  a  "foreigner". 

While  he  was  at  Westminster,  von 
Ribbentrop's  son  attended  the  school  for  a 
shorttime.  He  arrived  on  his  first  day  attired 
in  the  formal  uniform  of  Westminster  of  top 
hat  and  tailcoat,  correct  to  the  last  detail  - 
but  with  a  Nazi  Party  badge  in  his  lapel. 

By  this  time  Klopp  had  been  promoted  to 
Press  Attache  at  the  German  Embassy  but 
was  soon  in  trouble  "for  not  sufficiently 
distorting  the  news".  He  decided  to  apply 
for  British  nationality.  To  conceal  this  fact 
from  German  Intelligence,  he  made  the 
statutory  declaration  in  a  Welsh  language 
newspaper. 

Ustinov  left  drama  school  at  eighteen  to 
begin  his  acting  career  and  married  at  nine- 
teen -  which  proved  something  of  a  disas- 
ter. In  1942  he  was  called  up  for  military 
service  -  and  this  gives  Ustinov  the 
humourist  full  scope  to  indulge  in  some 
wry,  sly  comments  on  the  small  lunacies  of 
the  British  at  war.  .  . 


This  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  marvellously 
entertaining  book  written  with  the  verve, 
humour  and  panache  characteristic  of 
Ustinov  at  his  funniest  and  most  perceptive. 

Cat  No.  2993 
Cricket  Rebel 

by  John  Snow 

Read  by  Garard  Green 

Reading  Time  8\  hours 

John  Snow's  father  and  grandfather  were 
both  keen  amateur  cricketers  so  it  is  not 
surprising  perhaps  that  he  announced  at 
the  age  of  three  that  he  would  one  day  play 
for  England  -  as  a  batsman. 

While  still  a  pupil  at  Christ's  Hospital,  he 
was  taken  by  his  coach  to  the  Sussex 
County  Cricket  Club  and  he  played  for  this 
county  throughout  a  long  and  distinguished 
playing  career. 

But  the  association  was  not  always 
sweetness  and  light.  Over  the  years  he  was 
often  at  loggerheads  with  what  he  saw  as 
"the  old  boy  network",  the  faceless,  bumb- 
ling autocracy  at  the  top.  He  rebelled  fre- 
quently against  the  universally  accepted 
dictum  that  professional  cricketers  should, 
like  small  boys,  be  seen  but  never  heard, 
should  obey  every  order  without  question 
and  toe  the  line  laid  down  for  them  by  their 
"betters".  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  dropped  from  the  England  team  for 
transgressing  these  golden  rules. 

In  his  book  he  deals  comprehensively 
with  all  aspects  of  the  game,  the  politics, 
the  in-fighting,  the  joys  and  traumas  of 
touring,  the  problem  of  Australian  cricket- 
ground  drunks  and  the  blatant  partisanship 
of  certain  umpires. 

He  often  made  the  headlines  both  here 
and  abroad  and  the  cricket  writers  gleefully 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  label  him 
with  that  grossly  overworked  epithet 
"controversial". 

John  Snow  was  a  "character"  and  a 
colourful  figure  on  cricket  grounds  all  over 
the  world.  He  provided  drama  and  excite- 
ment for  countless  thousands  of  cricket 
lovers  and,  lest  it  be  forgotten,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  mentioning  that  he  was  also  one  of 
the  greatest  strike  bowlers  of  the  age. 

A  lively,  hard-hitting  book  for  the  cricket 
fans. 
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The  new  CB  station,  Sierra  Delta,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  is  equipped  with  rigs  presented  by  "Thirty  Seven 
Breakers",  a  group  of  sighted  CB  enthusiasts,  and  SAS  CB  Accessories,  Worthing.  Above,  Mr  and  Mrs  J. 
Finch  of  SAS  present  their  rig  to  St.  Dunstaner,  Bob  Cunningham,  and  Below,  Dave  Mitchell,  of  IFH 
Maintenance  Staff,  receiving  the  first  outfit  from  Robin  Crooks  of  "Thirty  Seven  Breakers". 
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Bob  Coup/and  of  Hull,  a  member  of  the  Yorkshire  Senior  Citizens'  Walkers  Association,  receives  the  East 
Riding  Heritage  Badge  from  organiser,  Mr.  AlfBushby.  Bob  completed  the  "Beverley  20",  a  20  mile  walk 
from  Beverley  Minster  to  the  Humber  Bridge.  He  is  the  first  blind  man  to  achieve  this.  Photo:  Hull  Daily 
Mail. 


SKIING  1983 

Downhill-Once  again,  it  looks  asthough  94 
Locating  Regt,  R.A.,  will  be  providing 
guides  and  instructors  for  a  skiing  party. 
The  intended  dates  are  Saturday  19th  to 
26th  February  1983.  The  venue  will  be 
Wertach  in  Southern  Germany.  For  further 
details,  please  contact  Ray  Hazan  at 
Headquarters. 

Nordic  skiing-The  British  Ski  Club  for  the 
Disabled  is  organising  the  following  Nordic 
skiing  trips: 
RUKEN 

Dates:  2-9/1/83.  Cost:  approx,  £180. 
8  places  (some  of  which  will  be  taken  up  by 
team.) 

Accommodation  will  be  shared  and  skiers 
will  form  part  of  a  large  group  of  able- 
bodied  holidaymakers.  Approximately  £10 
of  the  cost  will  be  deducted  if  you  have  own 
equipment. 
SEEFIELD 

Dates:  March  7-14  (7  days)  cost  £195, 
deduct  £10  for  own  equipment,  or  Dates: 


5-15/3/83  Cost:  £260  (10  days),  deduct  £15 

for  own  equipment. 

5  places.  Money  in  full  by  November  1st. 

This  is  part  of  a  large  group  of  holiday 

skiers. 

BEITOSTOLLEN 

Dates:  13-21/3/83.  Cost:  approx,  £180. 

18  places  (5  taken  up  by  team) 

For  further  details  please  contact  either 

Mrs.     Rosemary    Crosbie,    Tel:     Preston 

Candover  025687.302,  or  Mike  Brace,  Tel: 

Hornchurch  56832. 

INJURED  HORSE  PAINTING 

The  artist,  Terence  Cunes,  has  painted  a 
picture  of  Sefton,  the  Household  Cavalry 
Horse  injured  in  the  I.R.A.  bomb  attack  in 
Hyde  Park.  He  has  entitled  his  work 
"Outrage". 

As  well  as  auctioning  the  painting  in  aid 
of  the  dependents  of  soldiers  who  died,  the 
Army  Benevolent  Fund  plans  to  produce 
greetings  cards  from  the  painting  which 
will  be  sold  at  25p  each. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 


Gardening  Column 


We  have  certainly  been  having  some  rather 
mixed  weather,  with  a  good  long  spell  of 
sun  in  July,  but  as  I  write  these  notes  the 
weather  has  gone  down  the  drain,  though  it 
has  meant  that  I  haven't  had  to  get  the  hose 
out  for  the  garden  and  even  the  pot  plants 
seem  to  be  lasting  longer  without  water. 

Colour  will  certainly  have  gone  from  the 
borders  by  now  and  digging  over  will  have 
to  be  done  and  clearing  all  those  weeds 
which  seem  to  appear  under  cover  from  the 
good  plants. 

I  have  found  that  the  vegetables  have 
done  better  than  expected  and  hope  for  as 
good  a  season  next  year. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  bonfires  to  be 
started  to  get  rid  of  all  the  woody  items  but 
do  try  and  keep  them  to  an  evening  and  in 
calm  conditions  or  you  may  have  com- 
plaints from  those  people  with  their  wash- 
ing outdoors. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  repair  rock  gardens 
and  set  out  new  ones.  Roll  down  the  gravel 
paths  and  walks  and  repair  all  types  of 
paths  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

VEGETABLES 

Clear  all  the  beds  which  have  completed 
their  cropping  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  dig 
fairly  deeply.  Leave  the  soil  rough  for  the 
frosts  to  break  down,  so  making  it  easy  in 
the  spring  when  one  wants  to  get  a  fine  tilth 
for  the  sowing  of  seeds  and  planting 
seedlings  raised  under  cover. 

Harvest  Onions  which  are  ripe  and  hang 
in  the  shed  or  garage.  Use  when  wanted 
from  there. 

Dig  up  all  the  Potatoes  by  the  end  of  the 
month  and  put  in  trays  if  you  only  have  a 
small  quantity  or  in  hessian  sacks  when 
there  is  a  good  lot  to  keep.  The  other 
method  is  to  store  outside  in  clamps  on  a 
raised  piece  of  ground.  Get  some  good 
quality  straw  as  a  base  and  then  a  layer  of 
tubers  then  more  straw  and  so  on.  To  com- 
plete add  a  good  layer  of  straw  and  finish 
off  with  soil  as  a  cover. 

Lift  the  remaining  Carrots  and  Beet  when 
the  tops  fade. 

When  you  still  happen  to  have  some  out- 
door Tomatoes  get  them  picked  over  and 
fruit  transferred  to  shallow  trays  and  place 
in  a  sunny  position  to  ripen. 


Some  of  you  in  the  South  may  still  have 
Runner  Beans  and  Peas  and,  ifthisisso,get 
them  in  at  once  and  old  plants  dug  up. 

Winter  Cabbage  and  Spring  Greens 
should  be  in  their  quarters  by  now. 


FRUIT 

Gather  all  the  fruit  from  the  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  but  handle  carefully  so  as  not  to 
bruise  or  they  will  not  store  very  well.  Keep 
the  ones  not  up  to  standard  in  open  trays 
and  use  quickly  either  for  cooking  or  eating. 

Prune  all  the  soft  fruits,  cutting  away  all 
the  shoots  which  bore  a  crop.  Cut  away  all 
extra  runners  from  the  Strawberries. 

Put  new  grease  bands  in  place  on  trees 
and  any  root  pruning  can  also  be  carried 
out  but  leave  the  main  pruning  for  several 
months. 

Get  sites  ready  for  the  reception  of  new 
trees  by  the  end  of  the  month  and  any 
transplanting  of  present  trees  can  also  be 
done. 


LAWNS 

No  more  cutting  should  be  carried  out  now 
but  a  good  brushing  over  and  spiking  with  a 
special  tool  or  a  fork  will  help  to  air  the  soil 
and  also  give  extra  drainage  holes  where 
you  have  heavy  soils  or  are  subject  to 
heavy  rain. 

Repairs  can  be  carried  out  to  those  bare 
patches  by  putting  in  turves  or  sowing  seed. 

New  lawns  can  also  be  set  with  turves  or 
seed.  If  using  the  latter  put  down  some 
deterrent  in  the  shape  of  black  cotton  or 
nylon  netting  set  across  small  stakes.  It  is 
often  a  good  idea  to  put  some  small  pieces 
of  old  rag  every  so  often  on  the  string  to 
make  it  flutter  and  so  give  the  birds  a  scare. 
It  may  also  help  to  keep  the  cats  off  as  well. 

See  that  the  mower  is  really  well  cleaned 
and  some  grease  and  oil  put  on  axles  and 
spindle  joints,  so  that  no  rust  will  break  its 
way  in  and  all  ready  for  use  in  late  spring. 


FLOWERS 

Clear  all  the  beds  of  the  summer  flowering 
annuals.  Pull  outallthose  weeds  which  were 
hiding  under  the  flowers  and  fork  over  ready 
for  planting  the  winter  and  spring  flowering 
bulbs  if  not  already  in  place. 

Divide  all  the  herbaceous  plants,  taking 
some  of  the  outer  pieces  with  good  roots  to 
make  other  beds.  In  fact  it  might  be  a  good 
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thing  to  replace  the  present  plant  with  a 
good  outside  piece  to  make  a  better  plant 
as  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  plants  to  run 
down  over  three  or  four  years.  Where  you 
wish  to  make  up  new  beds  of  perennials 
that  you  haven't  got,  order  now  and  get 
them  in  place  before  the  winter  really  sets 
in. 

Set  the  taller  flowering  bulbs  at  the  back 
of  the  beds  gradually  working  down  to  the 
front  with  Crocus.  It  is  best  to  plant  most 
bulbs  in  groups  to  give  a  good  show. 
Sprinkle  some  general  fertiliser  over  the 
area  and  this  will  give  the  bulbs  a  help  to 
make  good  roots  and  so  a  fine  show  of 
colour. 

Where  you  have  rather  large  clumps  of 
Polyanthus  it  is  a  good  thing  to  divide  them 
up  as  soon  as  possible  and  you  will  have  a 
better  show. 

Dig  up  the  Dahlia  and  Gladioli  corms  if 
you  wish  to  keep  them  for  next  year,  though 
if  you  are  in  the  South  it  may  be  all  right  to 
leave  them  in  the  ground  with  a  covering  of 
peat  to  protect  from  frosts.  Where  you  are  to 
dig  up,  clearthe  corms  from  soil  and  store  in 
a  frost  proof  shed  in  containers  of  dry  peat  or 
sand,  adding  a  dusting  of  flowers  of  Sulphur 
as  a  deterrent  against  mildew,  and  other 
forms  of  rot. 

GREENHOUSE 

Those  of  you  with  cold  greenhouses  will 
have  to  get  all  the  bulbous  items  such  as 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Achmines  etc.,  dried  off 
ready  for  storage  for  the  winter  in  their  dried 
off  containers.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  keep 
them  in  a  frost  proof  place  or  in  the  green- 
house on  the  staging  towards  the  middle  of 
the  place  which  will  be  less  prone  to  frost. 

Cut  down  the  watering  of  the  growing 
items  such  as  Geraniums,  Cyclamen,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Cineraria,  etc.,  and  keep  them  some 
distance  from  the  glass  except  if  you  have 
some  form  of  heat  to  raise  the  temperature 
during  frosty  spells. 

Pot  up  all  those  spring  flowering  bulbs  if 
you  want  a  show  in  the  house.  Water  them 
in  but  keep  the  moisture  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. Retain  in  fairly  dark  conditions  such 
as  just  above  floor  level  in  the  greenhouse 
on  empty  trays  or  pots.  They  should  remain 
there  till  there  issign  of  growth  inthe  shape 
of  leaves  appearing  and  then  brought  out 
to  normal  light  etc. 

All  other  leaf  or  flowering  perennials 
which  are  resting  should  have  the  water  cut 
down  but  no  feed  given  till  good  growth 


starts  again  in  the  spring. 

Where  you  have  had  some  form  of  shad- 
ing sprayed  on  the  outside  of  the  glass,  it 
should  be  wiped  off  in  dry  weather  asthere 
won't  be  any  scorching  now  and  growing 
plants  will  appreciate  more  light. 

Those  greenhouses  which  are  more  or 
less  out  of  use  should  be  given  a  good 
spring  clean  with  soap  and  water,  spray 
with  an  insecticide  plus  fungicide  to  have  a 
nice,  clean  start  for  the  new  season. 

Where  you  are  still  using  the  place  with  a 
bit  of  heat,  give  smokes  of  combined  insec- 
ticide/fungicide to  keep  the  place  clean. 


CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  the  death  of  a 
bridge  player  and  dear  friend,  Bruce  Ingrey. 
He  was  a  fervent  bridge  player  and  we  shall 
miss  him  atthe  bridgetables.  Agentle  gent- 
leman and  friend,  he  will  be  sadly  missed. 
Our  sorrow  was  not  limited  to  one  occasion 
this  month,  as  we  have  also  lost  two  other 
club  members-the  very  best.  It  has  been  a 
hard  time  and  we  shall  certainly  remember 
them  and  miss  them. 
Bill  Phillips 
Captain 

Bridge  results  for  Saturday,  17th  July. 


1.       J.  Padley 

58.3 

[W.  Phillips 

2.    <  R.  Pacitti 

joint 

53.5 

lJ.  Majchrowitz 

_      fW.  Lethbridge 
LP.  McCormack 

joint 

51.4 

7.        R.  Goding 

50.7 

TV.  Delaney 

8    <  F.  Griffee 

joint 

50 

LR.  Evans 

n    rH.  Preedy 
1  '■  \R.  Fullard 

joint 

46 

13.      C.  Walters 

37 

Pairs  Results,  played  Sunday,  25th  July 

N/S    1.  R.  Evans  &  V.  Barker 

62 

2.   R.  Goding  &  Mi 

s.  Tibbet 

53.3 

3.  R.  Freer  &  Miss 

Stenning 

52 

4.  W.  Phillips  &  D 

r.  Goodlad 

49 
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5.  C.  Walters  &  Mrs.  McPherson  42.4 

6.  J.  Majchrowitz  &  M.  Douse  42 
E/W   1.  W.Lethbridge&Mr.Goodlad  65.5 

2.  M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  Buller- 

King  62.2 

3.  V.  Delaney  &  Miss  Sturdy  52.2 

4.  F.  Griffee  &  Mr.  Creswell  51.1 

5.  P.  McCormack  &  Mrs.  Phillips  49 

6.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Dodgson  45 

The  Bridge  Drive  for  Summer  was  held  on 
Sunday,  1st  August,  a  lovely,  warm,  sunny 
day  and  everyone  who  attended  seemed  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  Bridge  and  very  nice 
tea  we  had  after  the  play  stopped.  The 
winners  all  received  a  choice  of  prizes.  The 
results  were  as  follows: 

1.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Padley 

2.  M.  Tybinski  and  Mrs.  McPherson 

3.  W.  Lethbridge  and  Mrs.  J.  Douse 

4.  Mrs.  Tibbet  and  Mrs.  Andrews. 

The  prizes  were  presented  by  Dr.  Goodlad. 

Thank  you  all  members  for  your  support 
and  I  wish  you  very  good  luck  for  the  new 
year's  competitions.  Thank  you  all. 
Bill  Phillips 
Captain. 

MIDLAND 

A  meeting  was  held  in  July,  and  as 
expected  numbers  were  small,  owing  to 
holiday  time.  The  members  and  friends 
who  attended  had  an  enjoyable  afternoon, 
with  quite  a  few  domino  games  being 
played  and  a  chat  about  June's  outing  to 
Stratford,  where  as  always,  we  were  made 
very  welcome  at  the  British  Legion  there.  I 
must  thank  David  Taylor's  friends  for 
escorting  Tom  for  that  day,  which  Tom  said 
he  had  enjoyed  very  much.  This  meeting 
ended  at  6.30. 

At  our  August  meeting,  still  due  to 
holidays,  friends  and  members  were 
absent,  but  we  sat  down  to  a  very  nice  tea 
and  talked  over  plans  for  our  Christmas 
Outing,  we  hope  to  know  something 
definite  at  our  October  meeting,  and  once 
date  and  place  are  fixed,  we  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  new  and  ex-members. 

It  was  nice  to  see  Bruno  at  the  meeting, 
especially  as  he  had  been  driven  to  the  club 
by  daughter  Anna,  (under  the  supervision 
of  George)  and  we  wish  her  the  very  best  of 
luck  whilst  she  is  learning. 

I  end  these  notes  with  the  sad  news  of  the 


death  of  the  husband  of  our  St.  Dunstaner 
Mrs.  Eileen  Maynard.  All  members  and 
friends  of  the  club  send  our  deepest 
sympathy  on  this  sad  occasion.  Flowers 
were  sent  on  behalf  of  the  club.  Our 
October  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  10th 
October,  when  we  hope  to  have  full 
membership  present. 

D.  Faulkner. 

FAMILY  NEWS 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Bice  of  West  Moors,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  grand-daughter,  born  to  theirson 
Tony  and  his  wife,  Jane,  on  29th  June. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Black,  widow  of  the  late  Andy 
Black  of  Cramlington,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
grand-daughter.  The  baby,  Beverley 
Annette,  was  born  on  3rd  January  to  her 
daughter,  Christine  and  her  husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Blackwell  of  Chippenham, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
grandchild.  A  little  boy,  Benjamin  Roman, 
was  born  to  their  daughter,  Jean,  and  son- 
in-law,  Keith,  on  March  15th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bradshaw  of  Redd  itch, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  third  grandchild.  A  little  girl,  Stacey 
Susan,  was  born  on  the  21st  June  to  their 
son,  Ian,  and  daughter-in-law,  Heather. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Carpenter  of  Ipswich,  on  the 
arrival  of  her  first  grandchild.  A  boy,  to  be 
named  Christopher  David,  was  born  on  the 
30th  June  to  her  daughter,  Madeline,  and 
her  husband,  David.  Another  occasion  for 
joy  in  the  family  was  the  return  of  the  hus- 
band of  Louise,  another  daughter;  he 
arrived  on  the  Canberra  from  the  Falklands 
on  the  11th  July. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Cooke,  of  Crewe,  on 
the  birth  of  their  second  grandchild, 
Jonathan,  to  their  son,  John  and  his  wife 
Avril.  Jonathan  was  born  on  his  sister, 
Rebecca's  third  birthday,  August  24th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cooper  of  Southsea,  who  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  grand- 
son, James  Brett,  born  on  the  4th  August  to 
their  son,  Brett  and  his  wife,  Patricia. 
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GRANDCHILDREN: 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llewellyn  Davies  of  Purley, 
on  the  birth  of  a  second  grandchild  to  their 
daughter,  Christine  and  her  husband,  Peter 
Keik.  Christopher  John  was  born  on  22nd 
July,  a  brother  for  Victoria  Anne. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Tybinski  of  Ipswich,  who  are 
delighted  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
first  grandchild.  A  little  girl,  Lucy  Philippa, 
was  born  to  their  daughter  Ursula  and  her 
husband  Graham  on  the  13th  May. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 


Colonel  and  Mrs.  David  Lewis,  of  Craven 
Arms,  on  the  birth  of  their  first  grandchild, 
James  Murray,  on  31st  August,  to  their 
daughter,  Patricia,  and  her  husband, 
Jonathan. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cole  of  Shoreham, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  third  great  grandson,  Mark,  born  on 
July  4th  to  their  eldest  grand-daughter, 
Georgina,  and  her  husband. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lowe  of  Fareham,  on  the 
arrival  of  their  fifth  grandchild.  A  daughter, 
Leah  Marie,  was  born  to  their  daughter, 
Christine,  and  her  husband,  Stuart,  on  June 
24th. 

Mr.  Daniel  McGoohan  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
of  Goring-by-Sea,  onthe  arrival  oftheirfirst 
grand-daughter,  Alison  Frances,  born  on 
August 9th to theirdaughterSheila,  and  her 
husband,  Peter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Mills  of  Wrotham,  Kent, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
a  grandson,  Daniel  James,  born  to  their 
son,  Gary  and  his  wife,  Sue,  on  the  24th 
July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mugan,  of  Hove,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  grandson.  The  baby,  James 
Thomas,  was  born  to  their  daughter, 
Shelagh,  and  her  husband,  Steve,  on 
March  20th. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Padley  of  Saltdean,  on 
the  safe  arrival  of  their  fourth  grand- 
daughter, Miranda  Diane,  born  on  18th  July 
to  their  son,  Derek  and  his  wife  Diane. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Parkinson  of  Blackpool,  on 
the  arrival  oftheirfirst  grandchild.  A  little  girl 
was  born  to  their  son  Tim  and  his  wife, 
Pauline  on  the  14th  July. 

John  and  Betty  Robinson  of  Willingdon, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  first  grandchild,  Matthew  John,  born 
to  their  daughter,  Vicky,  and  her  husband, 
David,  on  the  30th  July. 


Mr.  T.  Kirk,  formerly  of  Lancing  and  now 
living  in  Calgary,  Canada,  who  is  happy  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  his  15th  great 
grandchild.  A  boy  was  born  on  July  7th  to 
his  grandson,  Robin,  and  his  wife,  Teresa. 
Mr.  Kirk  now  has  12  grandchildren  and  15 
great  grandchildren. 

BAPTISM 

Rev.  Denis  Pettit  of  Northampton  baptised 
his  great  grand-daughter,  Helen  Jane  on 
July  11th  at  Fawsley  Estate  Church  -  the 
same  Church  in  which  he  married  her  par- 
ents, Anthony  and  Jane,  just  over  two  years 
ago. 

BIRTHDAY 

We  send  warm  congratulations  to  Mr. 
James  Greenwood,  of  Blandford,  who 
celebrated  his  90th  birthday  on  August 
25th. 

WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  P.  Baldwin,  widow  of  the  late 
George  Baldwin,  of  East  Molesey,  whose 
youngest  son,  Gary,  married  Alison  Chalk 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  West  Molesey  on 
September  11th. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Black,  widow  of  Andy  Black  of 
Cramlington,  on  the  marriage  of  her  son, 
John,  to  Helen  Serginson  on  the  18th  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bradshaw  of  Redd  itch  on 
the  marriage  of  their  eldest  daughter, 
Marilyn,  to  Mr.  Timothy  Meeham  on  the  9th 
June. 
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Mr.  Leslie  Halliday  of  Saltdean,  who  was 
married  to  Denise  Berry  in  St.  Dunstan's 
Chapel,  Ovingdean  on  August  28th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Duffee  of  Seaford,  on  the 
marriage  oftheirson,  David  Phillip, to  Maria 
De  Lurdes  Lampreia  Ferriera  on  24th  June, 
at  the  Wembley  Kingdom  Hall.  Mr.  Duffee 
performed  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Major  of  Bournemouth,  on 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Melanie,  to 
Mr.  Brian  Harris  on  July  30th. 

Mr.  Frederick  Sunderland  of  Ruislip,  who 
married  Mrs.  Patricia  Holloway  on  the  30th 
June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Ward,  of  Chandlers 
Ford,  who  are  happy  to  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  grandson,  Martin  Albert 
Ward  to  Elaine  Carol  Bayliss  on  4th 
September. 


RUBY  WEDDING: 
Congratulations  to: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cooper,  of  Rhuddlan, 
North  Wales,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  August  29th. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Forster,  of  Sidcup, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  16th  September. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Harris,  of  Farnham, 
Surrey,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  26th  July. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Sa/ters  of  Liverpool,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary 
on  3rd  August. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS  

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Fred  Bentley,  of  Birmingham,  who  has 
obtained  a  City  and  Guilds  Certificate  in 
Creative  Arts  -  Basketry.  He  received 
passes  in  three  examinations:  Written  and 
Design;  Written;  and  Course  Work  Assess- 
ment at  the  Bourneville  School  of  Art  and 
Crafts.  Although  allowed  extra  time  in  view 
of  his  disability  he  declined  this  privilege 
saying,  "I  either  know  the  answers  or  I 
don't". 

Mr.  Tom  Bice,  of  West  Moors,  Dorset,  on 
achieving  second  prize  for  his  wooden  toys 
at  the  Dorset  Arts  and  Crafts  for  the 
Handicapped  Show.  He  was  also  awarded  a 
star  for  a  needlework  box. 

Amanda,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Cotterill,  of  Darlaston,  West  Midlands,  who 
has  obtained  her  Nursery  Nurses  Examina- 
tion Board  Diploma.  She  studied  at  the 
Walsall  College  of  Further  Education  and 
her  training  involved  working  in  a  nursery 
school  and  the  baby  unit  of  a  hospital. 

Alexandra,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Cross,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  a  Lectureship  at  Bournville 
College  of  Education.  She  graduated  from 
Oxford  University  in  1980  and  then  under- 


took a  two  year  teacher  training  course  at 
Manchester  University. 

Jeremy,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Holland  of  Kingsteignton,  Newton  Abbot, 
who  has  been  awarded  a  B.Ed  Degree  in 
Creative  Design  and  Technology,  and  has 
subsequently  taken  up  a  teaching  post  at 
llford  County  High  School  for  boys. 

Amanda  Preston,  grand-daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Meleson  of  Wembley. 
Amanda  is  a  member  of  a  team  from  Buxlow 
Preparatory  School  which  recently  won  the 
District  Final  of  the  annual  Panda  Competi- 
tion, which  aims  to  promote  an  awareness  of 
Road  Safety  amongst  schoolchildren  and  an 
interest  in  the  Police.  Amanda's  team 
received  a  certificate  and  an  award  from  the 
Mayor  of  Brent  and  were  featured  in  the 
local  paper. 

Carol,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Pepper 
and  his  wife,  Barbara,  of  Chelmsford,  who 
has  been  accepted  for  the  WRENS,  against 
fierce  competition.  Carol  is  going  into 
Communications-the  same  branch  of  the 
Service  as  her  father  when  he  served  in  the 
Royal  Navy. 
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PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS  Contd. 

Congratulations  to: 

'Alex',  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Nesbitt  of  Teignmouth,  who  has  obtained 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. 

Steven,  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Reed  oi 
Farnborough:  Steven,  aged  15,  has  just 
become  Schools  District  Champion  for 
High-jump  with  a  jump  of  1  m  80cm.  He  is  a 
member  of  Aldershot  Athletic  Club  and 
attends  Heronwood  School,  Aldershot. 

Peter  Watson  of  Brighton,  who  has  been 
awarded  his  blue  belt  at  Judo. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Ruby,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Andrew  of  New 
Southgate,  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  who 
passed  away  last  February  at  the  age  of  92. 


Gladys,  wife  of  Robert  Bailey  of  Southamp- 
ton, whose  mother  passed  away  in  early 
June. 

Mr.  Leslie  Constable,  D.C.M.,  of  Adelaide, 
Australia,  whose  wife,  Betty,  passed  away 
suddenly,  on  the  16th  July. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Maynard,  Birmingham,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  her  husband,  Syd,  on 
August  20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Slatter,  of  Bristol,  on 
the  death  of  Bob's  twin  sister,  Edith  Mary 
Douglas,  on  15th  June,  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  A.J.  Turner,  of  Shepperton,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Alice,  who  passed  away  in 
Ashford  Hospital  on  July  27th. 

Mr.  James  Willis  of  Basingstoke,  whose 
wife,  Eileen  Laura,  passed  away  in  hospital 
on  12th  August  at  the  age  of  66. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 


S.  Fowler,  Royal  Artillery 
Stanley  Joseph  Fowler  of  Beeston,  Notts., 
passed  away  on  26th  July  at  the  age  of  62.  He 
served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery  from 
July  1940  and  lost  his  sight  when  he  was 
wounded  in  April  1941.  After  joining  St. 
Dunstan's  in  October  1944,  Mr.  Fowler  trained  at 
Church  Stretton  and  then  took  up  industrial 
employment  with  the  Raleigh  Cycle  Company  in 
Nottingham.  He  worked  there  for  twenty-two 
years  before  being  obliged  to  retire  on  grounds 
of  health  in  December  1969.  In  retirement  he 
enjoyed  his  garden  and  greenhouse  for  as  long 
as  his  health  permitted  and  he  sometimes  took 
holidays  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 

Although  he  had  to  bear  the  sad  loss  of  his  wife 
in  1976,  Mr.  Fowler  was  blessed  with  a  close  and 
devoted  family.  Three  years  ago,  when  his  health 
began  to  fail  further,  he  was  joined  at  his  home 
by  his  daughter,  Valerie,  and  her  family. 

He  leaves  three  daughters,  Valerie,  Yvonne 
and  Pamela,  a  son,  John  and  their  families. 

T.  Scholey,  Royal  Engineers 

Thomas  Scholey  died  peacefully  at  his  home  in 

Rotherham  on  14th  August  at  the  age  of  94. 

Mr.  Scholey  served  as  a  Sapper  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  during  the  First  World  War.  He  was 
wounded  in  France  and  lost  his  right  eye.  It  was 
with  the  deterioration  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye 
that  Mr.  Scholey  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  earlier 
this  year. 


He  was  a  widower  and  lived  with  his  daughter, 
Dorothy,  who  cared  for  her  father  devotedly. 

As  well  as  his  daughter,  he  leaves  other  rela- 
tives and  friends. 


B.E.  Ingrey,  East  Surrey  Regiment 
Bruce  Edmund  Ingrey  of  Rottingdean,  who  had 
been  residing  at  Ian  Fraser  House  since  the  death 
of  his  second  wife,  Beatrice,  in  1977,  passed  away 
on  the  25th  July.  He  was  84  years  of  age  and  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  over  60  years. 

Mr.  Ingrey  served  as  a  Private  in  the  East  Surrey 
Regiment  during  the  First  World  War.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  in  1919  and,  after  a 
period  of  training  in  basket-work,  commenced 
trading  from  his  own  workshop  in  Letchworth  and 
subsequently  from  Beddington,  near  Croydon,  at 
which  time  he  was  working  for  our  Stores.  Mr. 
Ingrey's  cane-work  was  of  a  consistently  high 
standard  over  a  great  number  of  years,  and  he 
was  also  proficient  in  Braille  and  typewriting.  Until 
the  age  of  70,  our  St.  Dunstaner  was  a  keen  bridge 
player  and  always  enjoyed  his  visits  to  our  Brigh- 
ton Homes.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  Dr.  Stil- 
well,  Matron  and  all  the  staff  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
and  by  numerous  fellow  St.  Dunstaners.  We 
extend  our  condolences  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Grace 
Selton  and  all  members  of  his  close-knit  family 
and  to  Mrs.  Winifred  Blundell,  his  helper  and 
friend  for  many  years. 
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J.  Holden,  Pioneer  Corps 

John  Stansfield  Holden  passed  away  at  his  home 

in  Irlam,  Manchester,  on  6th  September.  He  was 

74. 

Mr.  Holden  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Pioneer 
Corps.  He  joined  the  Army  in  1940  but  had  to 
leave  a  year  later  due  to  the  failure  of  his  sight. 
After  his  discharge  he  worked  in  a  woollen  mill 
until  1955.  Further  deterioration  in  his  vision 
brought  him  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  October,  1958. 

Mr.  Holden  learned  a  number  of  hobbies  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  and  his  main  interests  included 
chess,  music  and  gardening. 

In  1977  he  had  to  suffer  the  loss  of  both  legs 
but  he  faced  up  to  this  with  great  courage  and,  in 
spite  of  very  seriously  failing  health,  he  was  last 
able  to  have  a  holiday  at  Ian  Fraser  House  in 
1980. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Lily,  who  nursed  him 
with  great  care,  his  daughter  Eunice  and  her 
family. 

H.  Colville,  1st  Queen's  Westminsters. 
Horace  Colville  of  Tring  passed  away  on  the  13th 
August  at  the  Gables  Nursing  Home,  Aylesbury, 
following  a  short  illness.  He  would  have  cele- 
brated his  93rd  birthday  on  August  16th.  Mr. 
Colville  enlisted  in  the  1st  Queen's  Westminsters 
in  September  1914  and  was  wounded  at  Ypres 
the  following  June,  when  he  lost  both  eyes.  He 
was  admitted  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  October  1915 
and  was  one  of  our  oldest  surviving  members. 
He  worked  in  industry  until  his  retirement  and,  in 
earlier  days,  was  a  keen  gardener.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  severe  arthritis,  Mr.  Colville  had  not  visited 
our  Homes  for  many  years. 
Following  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1966,  he  was 
cared  for  devotedly  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Doreen 
Foulkes.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  her  and  to  all 
members  of  the  family. 

A.  Litt,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery 
Alfred  Litt  of  Lindfield  passed  away  at  his  home 
on  the  27th  July.  He  was  85  years  of  age  and  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  36  years.  He  served  as  a 
Gunner  in  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  from  191 5 
until  early  1919  and  suffered  mustard  gas 
poisoning  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  which 
affected  his  eyesight.  Until  1936,  Mr.  Litt  was  a 
Schoolmaster,  but  had  to  retire  from  his  profes- 
sion due  to  deteriorating  sight.  On  admission  to 
St.  Dunstan's,  in  1946,  he  undertook  a  period  of 
Joinery  training  at  Ovingdean  and  supplied 
quotas  for  our  Stores  for  over  thirty  years,  all 
made  in  his  own  workshop  and  of  a  consistently 
very  high  standard. 

In  May,  1980,  Mr.  Litt  and  his  wife,  Ann,  cele- 
brated their  Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary  and 
received  a  congratulatory  telegram  from  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Ann,  who  has  been  an 
invalid  for  many  years,  and  a  daughter,  Freda, 
who  cared  for  Mr.  Litt  devotedly  since  he  became 
a  St.  Dunstaner.  We  extend  our  sympathy  also  to 
their  two  sons. 


M.  G.  Easton,  2nd  New  Zealand  Field  Engineers 
Matthew  George  Easton  of  Wanganui,  New 
Zealand,  passed  away  earlier  this  year  at  the  age 
of  94.  He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  1 7  years. 
Mr.  Easton  served  as  a  Sapper  with  the  2nd  New 
Zealand  Field  Engineers  in  the  First  World  War, 
and  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  saving  his  com- 
panions whilst  under  heavy  fire.  For  his  courage 
and  selflessness,  he  was  awarded  the  Military 
Medal.  A  qualified  engineer,  Mr.  Easton  was 
involved  in  many  construction  projects  in  various 
parts  of  New  Zealand  and,  despite  his  official 
retirement  in  1953,  and  the  subsequent  failure  of 
sight  in  his  other  eye,  he  maintained  an  active 
interest  in  all  engineering  matters  right  into  his 
90's. 

Mr  Easton  was  a  widower,  but  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  his  many  friends  and  colleagues,  one 
of  whom  paid  this  tribute  to  this  remarkable  St. 
Dunstaner:  "George  Easton  must  rank  with  New 
Zealand's  great  pioneers,  a  man  of  indomitable 
courage". 

R.J.  Corner,  East  Lancashire  Regiment 
Ralph  John  Corner,  of  Rhyl,  passed  away  on  the 
13th  August.  He  was  93.  Mr.  Corner  served  with 
the  East  Lancashire  Regiment  during  the  First 
World  War.  He  lost  his  right  eye  and  his  right 
hand  was  severely  wounded.  After  leaving  the 
Army  he  worked  as  a  window  dresser  but  the 
sight  of  his  remaining  eye  deteriorated  and  he 
became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  August  1981. 

Mr.  Corner  was  a  bachelor.  Born  in  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  North 
Wales,  where  he  lived  with  his  sister  in  Prestatyn. 
After  her  death  he  went  to  live  in  the  Orlinda 
Nursing  Home.  In  1971  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  Switzerland  to  see  members  of  his 
family. 

A  Memorial  Service  was  held  at  the  Orlinda 
Nursing  Home  for  Mr.  Corner.  He  will  be  missed 
by  many  friends  there  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  most  of  whom  are  living  abroad. 

J.  Langley,  20th  Durham  Light  Infantry 
Joseph  William  Langley  of  Hove  passed  away 
suddenly  at  home  on  the  20th  July.  He  was  57 
and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  34  years. 

Mr.  Langley  enlisted  in  the  10th  Durham  Light 
Infantry  in  1 943  and  was  wounded  in  the  invasion 
of  Normandy  when  he  suffered  head  wounds  and 
lost  his  sight.  He  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1948 
and  trained  for  industry.  Unfortunately,  his  health 
was  not  good  and  he  took  early  retirement  in  1966. 
He  was  interested  in  various  hobbies  and  enjoyed 
the  Use  of  Tools  and  Toymaking  courses  which  he 
undertook  with  his  wife.  He  was  a  regular  visitorto 
Ian  Fraser  House  and  became  a  'Perm'  at  Pearson 
House  for  a  time  before  his  second  marriage  in 
1976.  He  and  his  wife  regularly  attended  the  Social 
Club  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  the  staff  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Margaret,  and  a  son  and 
daughter. 
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In  Memory 


continued 


L.  Howell,  2nd  Queen's  Royal  West  Surrey 
Regiment,  9 1st  Machine  Gun  Corps 
Leonard  Howell,  M.C.S.P.,  of  Haywards  Heath, 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  16th  September, 
aged  87.  He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  66 
years.  He  enlisted  at  the  outset  of  the  First  World 
War  at  the  age  of  1 9  years  and  served  as  a  Lance- 
Corporal  with  the  2nd  Queens  Royal  West 
Surrey's,  91st  Machine  Gun  Corps.  He  was 
totally  blinded  at  Highwood  in  July  1916. 

Although  an  orchid  grower  prior  to  his  War 
Service,  he  undertook  a  period  of  training  in 
Physiotherapy  and  Braille  on  admission  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  commencing  his  professional  career 
in  a  Bristol  partnership.  However,  having 
married  a  V.A.D.  whom  he  met  whilst  at  Training 
College  in  1920,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howell  moved  to 
Lindfield  the  following  year  and  he  set  up  in 
private  practice  on  his  own  account.  Our  St. 
Dunstaner  was  a  highly  proficient,  respected  and 
valued  member  of  his  profession  and  until  his 
health  deteriorated  a  year  ago,  continued  to  treat 
patients  on  a  part-time  basis  with  the  support  of 
his  son,  Brian,  also  a  qualified  practitioner  who 
joined  the  partnership  in  1949.  Throughout  his 
professional  career,  Mr.  Howell  kept  up-to-date 
with  the  latest  technology,  attending  Physio- 
therapy Conferences  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas, and  was  at  one  time  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Physiotherapy  Advisory  Committee. 

Sadly,  Mrs.  Howell  died  in  1960,  but  for  many 
years  he  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  one  of  his 
sisters,  Mrs.  Belsham.  In  his  leisure  hours  Mr. 
Howell  enjoyed  listening  to  music  and  taking 
long  walks,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  the 
age  of  86. 

Mr.  Howell  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues  and  numerous  fellow  St. 
Dunstaners. 

He  leaves  three  sons,  his  sisters  and  other 
members  of  his  family. 

A.E.  Hynam,  R.A.M.C.  and  R.A.O.C. 
Albert  Edward  Hynam  of  Nailsea,  Avon,  passed 
away  at  Greyfriars  Nursing  Home  in  Nailsea  on 
the  8th  July.  He  was  81  years  of  age  and  had  been 
a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1977. 

Mr.  Hynam  served  in  both  World  Wars,  joining 
the  R.A.M.C.  in  1919  and  the  R.A.O.C.  in  1942.  He 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  whilst  in  the  R.A.M.C. 
After  the  Second  World  War,  he  worked  for  fifteen 
years  at  the  Royal  Research  Station  at  Long  Ash- 
ton.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hynam  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary,  which  was  attended  by 
their  seven  children,  twenty-five  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  Sadly,  Mrs.  Hynam 
died  the  following  year  and  in  1980,  Mr.  Hynam 
entered  a  Nursing  Home.  We  extend  our  condol- 
ences to  all  members  of  his  family. 


Mrs.  D.M.  Edwards,  WAAF 
Dorothy  Melita  Edwards  of  Northampton  passed 
away  on  the  9th  July.  She  was  57  years  of  age  and 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1951. 

Mrs.  Edwards  joined  the  WAAF  in  1943  and  held 
the  rank  of  Leading  Aircraftwoman.  She  was 
posted  to  the  Far  East  in  1945,  where  she  con- 
tracted meningitis,  which  ultimately  caused  her 
loss  of  sight.  Due  to  her  illness,  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Brighton,  first  at  Port  Hall  and 
later  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  before  being  admitted  to 
hospital  as  a  permanent  patient.  She  will  be  well 
remembered  by  the  staff  and  her  fellow  St.  Duns- 
taners at  Brighton. 

She  leaves  a  widower,  William,  a  son  and  a 
daughter. 

C.  Temperton,  7/4  East  Yorkshire  Regiment 
Charles  Edward  Temperton  of  Hull  passed  away 
peacefully  at  his  home  on  24th  August  at  the 
age  of  88.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Temperton  served  in  the  First  World  War 
and  was  awarded  the  Military  Medal  for  gallan- 
try. He  joined  the  1/4  East  Yorkshire  Regiment  in 
August  1914  and  was  wounded  at  Kemmel  in 
June  1915,  losing  his  sight.  He  became  one  of 
our  first  St.  Dunstaners  in  August  that  year.  After 
training,  Mr.  Temperton  worked  for  a  while  as  a 
telephonist  and  then  took  up  poultry  keeping. 
Unfortunately  this  proved  to  be  too  demanding 
for  his  health  and,  instead,  he  chose  to  do  mat 
making,  in  which  he  became  most  proficient. 

He  worked  steadily  at  this  occupation  for  many 
years,  fulfilling  private  orders,  and  then,  in  1963, 
he  took  up  a  little  basket  work.  His  hobbies 
included  music  and  he  played  the  piano  and 
organ. 

The  Silver  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
prompted  Mr.  Temperton  to  place  on  tape  a  most 
descriptive  recollection  of  his  memories  of  St. 
Dunstan's  and  the  Royal  Family. 

In  December  1977  a  happy  family  party  took 
place  when  he  and  his  wife,  Lily,  celebrated  their 
Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary-his  closest  St. 
Dunstaner  friends,  Tommy  S.  Cooper  and  Joe 
Nicol,  also  attended. 

In  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Temperton  became 
very  frail  and  he  was  nursed  at  his  home  with  the 
utmost  devotion  by  his  wife  and  those  of  his 
daughters  living  close  by.  He  leaves  his  widow 
and  five  children. 

F.H.  Ward,/?. AM C. 

Francis  Hamilton  Ward  of  West  Norwood  passed 
away  at  Pearson  House  on  the  12th  July.  He  was 
87  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1975. 

Mr.  Ward  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  September 
1914  and  served  in  the  R.A.M.C.  He  was  gassed  in 
France  the  following  year  and  given  his  discharge 
in  191 6.  Mr.  Ward  was  not  in  good  health  and  paid 
his  first  visit  to  Ian  Fraser  House  this  year.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  Jessie,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


Our  New  Council  Member 

At  our  last  Meeting,  the  Council  appointed  a  new  member:  Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Leach,  G.C.B.,  who  is  Chief  of  Naval  Staff  and  First  Sea  Lord.  He  has 
kindly  said  that  he  will  be  delighted  to  help  us  and  free  to  do  so  from  early 
December.  Sir  Henry  served  throughout  World  War  II  and  has  held  many 
important  Naval  posts  in  recent  years;  his  interests  include  fishing  and 
gardening. 

St.  Dunstan's  is  indeed  fortunate  that  such  a  distinguished  Naval  Officer 
has  joined  the  Council  and  I  know  how  warmly  St.  Dunstaners  will  welcome 
him. 

Honour  for  Howard  Simcocks 

Elsewhere  in  the  Review  there  is  a  very  interesting  item  about  Howard 
Simcocks,  M.B.E.  He  is  a  well-known  advocate  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  has 
also  given  very  many  years'  public  service  as  a  member  of  the  Manx 
Parliament,  to  the  Royal  British  Legion  and  in  other  official  capacities.  I  know 
his  name  is  regarded  with  great  respect  and  affection  in  the  Island  and  it  is 
good  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  honoured  him  by  his  appointment  as 
Captain  of  his  native  Parish. 

We  all  send  our  warm  congratulations  to  Howard  and  Sally  and  their 
family. 

Plans  for  the  Review 

Mr.  Weisblatt,  Mr.  Castleton  and  I  recently  conferred  about  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Review  in  the  New  Year.  It  is  always  awkward  getting  all  the 
material  in  from  contributors  over  the  holiday  period  and,  of  course,  the 
printers  have  their  break,  too.  We  have  therefore  decided  that,  instead  of 
publishing  the  Review  with  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of  January  and  again 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  1983,  we  shall  have  a  'bumper'  issue  in  the  last 
week  of  January.  This  will  contain  full  reports  on  Christmas  activities,  etc., 
and  should  make  very  good  reading  at  a  possibly  dreary  time  of  the  year. 
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IN  THE  DOG  CART 

One  day,  Joe  Prendergast 
of  Leyland  in  Lancashire 
walked  into  a  sports  shop  to 
try  and  interest  the  owner  in 
some  hobby  items  that  he 
had  made.  During  their  con- 
versation it  transpired  that 
the  owner,  Mr.  John  Harrison, 
had  a  Jack  Russell  terrier 
whose  hind  quarters  were 
paralysed  due  to  a  slipped 
disc.  John  described  to  Joe 
an  idea  he  had  heard  of  from 
America;  the  result,  after 
several  trials  and  alterations, 
was  a  dog-cart.  Joe  fashioned 
the  two-wheeled  cart  from 
wrought-iron.  Two  shafts  are 
strapped  to  either  side  of  the 
dog's  body,  with  its  hind  quar- 
ters in  the  cart.  Although 
Judy,  the  terrier,  was  unsure 
at  first,  she  now  races  around 
at  a  rate  of  knots,  'pulled'  by 
her  two  fore-paws.  She 
chases  balls,  birds-and  other 
dogs!  As  a  result  of  Mr. 
Harrison  speaking  on  local 
radio,  Joe  fixed  up  another 
client,  but  has  had  no  feed- 
back as  yet. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Beyer  M88  micro- 
phones, suitable  for  studio 
use,  each  going  for  £50  o.n.o. 
Please  contact  Ron  Smith,  tel. 
0323  896666. 


REMEMBRANCE  SUNDAY 

The  Central  Television  'Link' 
programme  for  disabled 
people  is  planning  a  special 
broadcast  for  Remembrance 
Sunday,  November  14th. 
Reporter  Kevin  Mulhern  will 
be  talking  to  people  disabled 
on  Service  and  it  is  anticipa- 
ted that  St.  Dunstan's  will  be 
represented.  The  programme 
will  be  broadcast  on  all  Inde- 
pendent Television  Channels 
except  Granada  from  10.00  am 
until  10.30  am. 


BEAT  JACK  FROST 

Don't  leave  home  this 
winter  for  a  long  break,  or 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
come  back  to  find  burst 
water  pipes  and  your  home 
saturated.  Arrange  for  a 
friend  or  relative  to  keep  a 
constant  eye  on  your  home. 
Alternatively,  turn  off  the 
cold  water  at  the  main  stop- 
cock and  leave  all  the  cold 
taps  open.  Have  a  trial  run 
before  you  go  away,  and  if 
things  do  not  seem  right,  get 
the  advice  of  a  friendly 
plumber,  or  contact  your 
Area  Surveyor.  This  is 
important,  as  insurance 
companies  often  accept  no 
liability  for  properties  which 
are  left  empty  for  more  than 
a  month  at  a  time. 

REVIEW  PUBLICATION 
DATES 

Due  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing an  up-to-date  Review 
over  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  holidays,  it  has  been 
decided  not  to  publish  an 
edition  for  January  in  future. 
Instead,  it  is  planned  to  pro- 
duce an  expanded  issue, 
dated  January/February, 
which  would  be  circulated 
during  the  last  week  in 
January. 

Regular  contributors  are 
asked  to  submit  their  material 
for  inclusion  in  this  issue  by 
the  5th  January.  We  hope  this 
•deadline  will  permit  accounts 
of  Christmas  activities  to 
appear  in  the  first  issue  of 
the  New  Year. 

There  will  therefore  be  ten 
issues  of  the  Review  each 
year,  dated  January/Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  October, 
November,  December.  The 
deadline  for  copy  for  issues 
other  than  the  January/ 
February  will  continue  to  be 
the  10th  of  the  month 
preceding. 
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towers  above  Uyn  Hywel. 
The  St.  Dunstaners'  route 
was  straight  up!  (See  article 
on  centre  pages). 


"IF  MUSIC  BE  THE  FOOD  OF  LOVE  -  PLAY  ON 

by  Ray  Hazan 


It  all  started  with  the  purchase  of  a  14- 
inch  high  pocket  organ-cum-calculator 
costing  £35.  It  then  blossomed  into  a  get- 
together  of  enthusiasts,  when  professionals 
gave  talks,  concerts,  instruction  and 
demonstrations  of  models  costing  up  to 
£8,000.  At  this  rate,  one  dare  not  predict  the 
future! 

It  had  become  apparentthat  overthe  past 
year,  many  St.  Dunstaners  had  purchased 
electronic  organs,  or  were  interested  in 
purchasing,  but  were  hesitant,  due  to  the 
vast  range  of  instruments  available.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Alan  Mitchell,  and  the  hard 
work  of  Sid  Jones,  a  four  day  get-together 
was  organised  at  Ian  Fraser  House  from  the 
3rd-6th  September. 

Many  of  the  24  people  who  turned  up  for 
the  gathering  did  not  as  yet  possess  an 
instrument.  For  them,  the  weekend  was  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  hobby  and  the 
various  models  available.  Those  who  were 
already  in  possession  of  an  electronic 
organ  were  keen  exponents  of  the  hobby. 

New  language 

Music  is  a  whole  new  language;  you  can 
play  according  to  your  mood.  It  can  liftyour 
mood  from  depression  to  contentment.  It 
relaxes,  keeps  you  occupied  and  gives  vent 
to  a  lot  of  imagination.  The  danger  is  to 
assume  that,  because  you  have  an  elec- 
tronic organ  with  all  its  automatic  func- 
tions, you  are  going  to  become  an  instant 
musician.  The  professionals  who  played 
and  demonstrated  to  the  group  make  it  all 
look  and  sound  very  easy,  but  this 
camouflages  many  years  of  extremely  hard 
and  tiring  practice.  Indeed,  the  cacophony 
of  sound  emerging  from  the  Winter  Garden 
on  the  first  morning  showed  that  there  was 
a  long  way  to  go  for  many  people! 

To  help  turn  this  cacophony  from  a  dis- 
jointed sound  into  harmony,  the  group 
listenea^to  a  taped  message  from  Roy  Neal. 
Roy  is  a  professional  writer  on  the  Organ 
and  has  produced  an  instructional  tape  and 
booklet.  His  message  was  entertaining, 
helpful  and  encouraging,  and  set  the  tone 
for  the  weekend.  Disability  was  something 


to  be  overcome,  and  he  saw  blindness  as 
no  handicap  when  playing  on  the  key- 
board. 

Graham  Watkins  of  Swankit  Instruments, 
based  in  Henfield,  Sussex,  had  kindly 
brought  along  three  organs,  upon  which 
we  were  able  to  'make  a  noise',  and 
generally  talk  about  the  hobby  to  each 
other  on  the  first  day.  Wersi,  a  German 
organ,  can  be  purchased  in  kit  form. 
Graham  specialises  in  building  the  kit-a 
cheaper  proposition  than  buying  a  factory- 
made  model.  (It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  cheapest  kit  starts  at  around  £1,500.) 
Graham  was  of  great  help  in  discussing  the 
various  models  and  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  one  over  another. 

Treat 

On  Friday  afternoon  we  had  the  first  of 
many  treats.  Douglas  Reeve,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Joyce,  came  to  give  a  talk  and 
demonstration.  Douglas  was  a  'boy 
wonder'  between  the  wars,  and  has  played 
on  many  famous  theatre  organs  all  overthe 
country.  He  currently  plays  on  the  organ  at 
the  Dome.  On  the  7th  September,  Douglas 
gave  his  1,500th  performance  at  the  Dome, 
during  which  he  played  a  selection  of 
Strauss  Waltzes,  for  Sid  Jones.  We  were 
treated  to  many  amusing  anecdotes-the 
dry  humour  of  Rubenstein,  ghosts  in  the 
Dome,  and  bombs  in  the  air  during  the  war: 
"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  are  advised 
that  the  local  air  raid  warning  has  sounded, 
but  Douglas  Reeve  will  play  on"!  Then,  by 
magic,  we  were  transported  to  Vienna. 
Strauss,  under  the  hands  of  Douglas  Reeve, 
is  a  moment  of  beauty,  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  power  of  music.  We  were  whisked 
smartly  back  to  London,  as  Joyce,  sitting  in 
a  wheelchair  and  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band on  the  piano,  sang  a  selection  from 
"My  Fair  Lady".  We  were  greatly  moved  by 
the  love  the  couple  have  both  for  each  other 
and  for  music. 

Careful  planning  by  the  organiser  meant 
that  Friday  evening  saw  the  party  in  the  bar 
of  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Rottingdean,  to 
listen  to  Bobby  Pagan  'in  concert'.  There 


cannot  be  many  courses  where  a  visit  to  the 
pub  is  an  integral  part  of  the  programme! 
The  atmosphere  could  not  have  been  more 
different  from  the  Viennese  Waltzes  of  the 
afternoon,  but  such  is  the  versatility  of  the 
organ  that  it  will  also  fit  the  smoke-laden 
clamour  of  the  saloon  bar. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  see  Bobby  in 
the  Winter  Garden  the  next  morning, 
where,  in  quieter  surroundings,  he  was 
able  to  tell  us  stories  and  give  tips  gleaned 
over  many  years  of  professional  life  on 
cinema  and  theatre  organs.  Bobby  is  very 
happy  to  give  lessons  to  anyone  visiting 
Brighton. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  theme  was 
back  to  instruments  rather  than  playing. 
Tony  Back  owns  a  shop  on  the  Lewes  Road 
and  had  recently  returned  from  a  concert 
and  demonstration  tour  of  the  Far  East. 
Despite  a  great  demand  on  him  to  give  con- 
certs, he  made  the  time  to  give  a  talk  and  to 
perform  for  us. 

We  were  lucky  to  have  an  early  go  on  two 
new  introductions  from  Yamaha.  The  first 
is  a  game  and  instructional  device.  The 
organ  will  create  a  note  or  chord  which  the 
user  must  copy.  He  will  score  points  if  he  is 
correct  in  both  pitch  and  timing.  For  £279, 
one  can  purchase  an  organ  which  makes 
the  player  entirely  superfluous:  A  card  is 
inserted  which  is  read  by  the  instrument, 
which  then  plays  the  tune.  In  fact,  the 
melody  can  be  erased  so  that  it  provides 
the  rhythm  accompaniment  only.  You  can 
then  play  the  melody  yourself.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  used  as  a  conventional  organ 
with  all  the  rhythms  and  voices.  Tony  con- 
cluded by  giving  a  mini  concert  on  a 
Yamaha  costing  about  £680.  In  his  hands,  it 
sounded  far  more  expensive! 


Agility  and  Agility 

Klaus  Wunderlich  is  probably  the  most 
celebrated  electronic  organist  in  the  world. 
He  plays  on  an  £8,000  Wersi  'Helios'.  On 
Saturday  evening,  we  were  given  a  concert 
on  the  'Helios'  by  a  professional  concert 
player,  teacher  and  editor  of  the  Electronic 
Organ  Review,  Mick  Leary.  The  clarity  of 
tone,  the  faithfulness  of  reproduction  of  the 
various  instruments,  all  coupled  with  the 
ability  and  agility  of  Mick,  made  it  a 
remarkable  evening.  It  seemed  that  no 
request  was  beyond  his  scope.  The  jokes 
might  need  a  little  working  on,  though! 


It  was  hard  not  to  go  to  bed  with  all  the 
many  varied  sounds  to  which  our  ears  had 
been  subjected  buzzing  around  in  our 
heads.  To  change  the  tempo,  a  Church 
organ  recital  was  given  in  Chapel  by  Mrs. 
Rosemary  Barley.  This  was  during  the 
memorial  service  to  Sir  John  Ellerman, 
who  had  done  much,  in  his  quiet,  anony- 
mous way,  to  help  the  cause  of  music  in  St. 
Dunstan's. 

On  both  Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday 
morning,  Mick  Leary  and  Graham  Watkins 
came  in  to  give  some  coaching  and 
demonstration.  This  was  an  invaluable 
opportunity  for  both  beginners  and  the 
more  experienced  players.  We  were  also 
pleased  to  see  Arthur  and  Sylvia  Griffiths, 
Managing  Directors  of  Aura  Sound,  Purley. 
They  are  the  retailers  for  Wersi  and  other 
makes,  and  they  very  kindly  lent  us  several 
different  models  to  try  out. 


Remarkable  journey 

On  Sunday  evening,  we  were  given  the 
most  vivid  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  organ,  coupled  with  a  synthesizer.  Tony 
Back  took  us  on  the  most  remarkable  of 
journeys.  We  visited  a  host  of  countries 
through  their  music.  We  travelled  across  a 
great  range  of  styles,  from  the  classics  to 
pop,  from  Church  choirs  to  musicals,  and 
from  orchestral  to  Grappelli.  It  was  very 
hard  to  comprehend  that  there  was  no  100 
piece  orchestra,  hens,  steam  locomotive, 
nor  choir  of  30  in  the  lounge,  such  were  the 
effects  he  created.  Tony  has  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  coupled  with  his  musical 
ability,  his  singing  and  harmonica  playing, 
this  makes  for  a  very  comprehensive  and 
enjoyable  evening.  All  that  was  lacking 
were  decent  acoustical  surroundings. 

Prior  to  the  final  event-the  Monday 
evening  dance,  at  which  the  organ  was 
featured-the  group  gathered  to  discuss 
the  future.  It  was  agreed  that  a  kind  invita- 
tion extended  by  the  Music  Makers  to 
become  a  part  of  their  group  would  be 
accepted.  Alan  Mitchell  agreed  to  be  the 
organists'  representative  on  the  committee. 
It  was  agreed  that  another  get-together 
should  be  organised  in  the  autumn  of  next 
year.  A  format  was  agreed  for  the  recording 
of  sheet  music  on  to  tape.  The  group  is  very 
grateful  to  Ken  King,  ex  Royal  Marine 
bandsman,  and  John  Hollyman,  who  have 
kindly  offered  to  do  the  recordings. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  making  of 
music  can  fulfill  many  of  the  needs  of  a  St. 
Dunstaner,  whether  he  is  working  or 
retired.  As  Mick  Leary  said,  the  organ  is  one 
of  the  few  instruments  which  helps  you  to 
play.  Put  on  the  earphones,  and  you  disturb 
no-one.  The  criterion  is  not  how  well  you 
play  for  other  people,  but  the  satisfaction 
you  yourself  derive  from  the  organ. 

Generosity 

St.  Dunstan's  would  not  have  such  a 
marvellous  start  were  it  not  for  the 
generosity  of  our  many  helpers.  We  thank 
Douglas  and  Joyce  Reeve,  Bobby  Pagan, 
Roy  Neal,  Ken  King,  John  Hollyman, 
Rosemary  Barley,  Mick  Leary,  Arthur  and 
Sylvia  Griffiths,  Colin  Howe,  Graham 
Watkins,  and  Tony  Back,  who  gave  up  their 
week-end  to  bring  us  much  pleasure. 
Should  anyone  wish  to  contact  any  of  these 
experts,  they  should  write  or  speak  to  Sid 
Jones  or  Ray  Hazan. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  the  staff  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  for  helping  the  programme  to 
move  along  so  smoothly.  Finally,  our 
warmest  thanks  to  the  person  who 
organised  all  the  events,  Sid  Jones,  who 
tells  the  following  anecdote: 

"My  Irish  cleaning  lady  asked  me  to 
record  a  music  tape  to  be  played  at  a 
wedding.  I  protested  at  the  modesty  of  my 
playing.  But  I  was  brought  crashing  down 
from  my  pedestal  when  she  replied,  'Don't 
worry,  they'll  all  be  drunk  anyway!" 


With  Remembrance  in  mind,  we  publish 
the  following  poem  taken  from  a  collection 
written  by  Miss  Beatrice  Jukes,  aunt  of  Mrs. 
Stella  Attfield  of  Paignton. 

The  Blinded  Airman 

Now  that  I  am  forever  blind, 

No  more  this  beauteous  world  to  see, 

I  do  much  consolation  find 

In  the  deep  thunder  of  the  sea. 

The  soft,  persistent  beat  of  rain, 

The  fitful  soughing  of  the  wind, 

These,  these  can  make  me  see  again 

The  things  that  I  have  left  behind. 

The  birds  that  charmed  my  ears  of  yore 

With  joyous  song  from  hill  and  wood, 

Now  bring  more  rapture  than  before, 

To  me  in  my  dark  solitude. 

All  these  do  give  my  soul  delight, 

And  recompense  me  for  my  sight. 


A  Moment  to 
Spare 

with  Syd  Scroggie 

All  Aboard  the  Hispaniola. 

When  we  had  learned  the  Braille  alphabet 
and  read  "The  Diver",  then  worked  our  way 
through  Cherry  Kearton's  "Animal  Friend- 
ships", we  St.  Dunstaners  next  proceeded 
to  a  fully-contracted  "Treasure  Island",  all 
this  so  long  ago,  we  have  forgotten  what  a 
masterpiece  this  last-named  is.  It  has  the 
supreme  quality  that  in  your  maturity  you 
can  appreciate  in  it  what  in  your  boyhood 
you  enjoyed.  Here  children  can  paddle,  as  a 
French  divine  said  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
elephants  swim.  'Doctors  is  swabs',  said 
Captain  Billy  Bones,  thus  expressing  once 
and  for  all  the  truth  of  the  matter.  'How 
many  brisk  lads  have  I  seen  swinging  in 
execution  dock,  and  all  forthis  hurry,  hurry, 
hurry'.  The  ex-Bishop  of  Brechin  quoted  the 
book  in  his  inaugural  sermon.  Them's  as 
dies'll  be  the  lucky  ones'. 

"Henry  Esmond"  and  "Jane  Eyre"  were 
books  ever  at  my  mother's  elbow; 
"Treasure  Island"  made  a  third.  How  often 
do  other  words  of  Billy  Bones  come  to  me. 
'I've  been  places  where  it's  hot  as  pitch,  and 
men  a-droppin'  down  with  Yellow  Jack'; 
those  of  Pew,  type  of  the  hypocritical 
rascal,  who  'Lost  the  precious  sight  of  his 
eyes  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  God  bless  him'. 
Stevenson  has  put  words  in  our  mouths  for 
all  occasions  and  for  all  time.  'Off  Palm  Key 
he  got  itt;'  Dr.  Livesey's  grim  suggestion  for 
'itt;'-'A  knife  in  the  back  as  like  as  not'. 

I  came  off  the  Shee  of  Ardtalnaig  some 
years  ago,  a  hill  above  Loch  Tay,  with  me  a 
young  pal,  Denis  Fagan.  At  the  farm,  old 
Mrs.  Forbes  first  looked  at  me,  the  greying 
head,  the  tin  leg,  then  at  the  dark  curls,  the 
youthful  face  of  Denis.  Long  John  Silver 
came  to  her  mind.  'It's  a  fine  thing',  she 
said,  'to  be  young  and  have  ten  toes'. 

There  is  a  plaque  on  a  house  in  a  certain 
Highland  village.  Here  Stevenson  wrote  his 
book,  and  here  a  certain  St.  Dunstaner,  just 
off  Morrone,Ben  A'an  or  Macdhui,  nods 
with  something  that  transcends  mere 
acknowledgement  as  he  trudges  by. 


Historic  picture 
presented  to  RAF 
museum 


A  unique  group  of  men  visited  the  Royal 
Air  Force  Museum,  Hendon,  on  October 
6th,  to  attend  the  presentation  of  a  painting. 
They  were  members  of  X  troop,  11th 
Battalion,  S.A.S.,  who  took  part  in  the  first 
British  parachute  raid  into  enemy  territory 
forty-one  years  ago. 

Among  the  aircrew  who  carried  them  in 
Whitley  bombers  was  our  St.  Dunstaner, 
Norman  Kershaw,  wireless  operator  air- 
gunner  of  Whitley  T  for  Tommy'.  The 
occasion  was  the  culmination  of  a  three- 
year  project  Norman  had  undertaken  with 
the  artist,  Norman  Hughes. 

The  target  for  the  historic  raid  was  the 
Tragino  Aqueduct  in  Italy  and,  with  only  an 
old  pre-war  drawing  and  his  own  and 
others'  memories,  Norman  briefed  his 
artist  to  produce  a  4  foot  by  3  foot  painting 
of  T  for  Tommy'  dropping  equipment  for 
the  parachutists  who  had  already  left  the 
aircraft.  The  result  of  their  collaboration  is  a 
striking  picture  which  was  accepted  on 
behalf  of  the  RAF  Museum  by  Mr.  Jack 
Bruce,  the  Deputy  Director. 


.  *  to 
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A  Whitley  bomber  dropping  parachutists.  Photo: 
Imperial  War  Museum. 


"We've  brought  together  quite  a  few  his- 
toric figures  this  afternoon",  said  Mr. 
Bruce,  welcoming  to  the  Museum  the  par- 
ticipants in  what  he  described  as  a  unique, 
historic  occasion,  the  first  S.A.S.  raid.  "We 
feel  immensely  privileged  now  to  have  this 
painting  which  depicts  that  moment  in  time 
when  the  S.A.S.  began".  He  concluded, 
"We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Norman 
Kershaw  for  having  inspired  this". 


Mr.  Jack  Bruce,  Deputy  Director  of  the  R.A.F.  Museum,  receives  the  painting  from  Norman  Kershaw. 


Finishing  the  2\  mile  walk,  Terry  Bullingham  is 
guided  by  Pam  Wybrant  and  Commander  Scott- 
Fox. 


H.M.S.  DAEDALUS 
1982 


By  Joe  Prendergast 
Photos:  H.M.S.  Daedalus 


Friday  the  6th  August  and  a  glorious  day 
when,  towards  the  evening,  46  St.  Dun- 
staners  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
converged  on  HMS  Daedalus  for  their 
annual  reunion  with  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  Field 
Gun  Crew,  past  and  present.  The  coaches 
arrived  and  disgorged  their  passengers  to 
loud  cries  of  welcome  from  old  friends  and 
anxious  enquiries  from  new  'dogs':  "Are 
you  George?"  or  "Where's  Fred?"  or  "  Tell 
me  which  isCharles."  "Charles  who?  There 
are  at  least  three".  .  .?  and  so  on  till  all  the 
'dogs'  had  found  their '  masters'  and  were 
steering  them  safely  to  their  cabins  to 
unpack,  make  friends  and  find  out  who  was 
there. 

I  was  met  by  the  cry,  "Who's  Joe?"  This 
came  from  two  young  chaps  who  I  soon 
found  were  to  be  my  'dogs';  two  brothers, 
Gary  and  Steve,  who  really  helped  to  make 
my  week.  They  soon  had  me  in  my  cabin  to 
meet  once  again  Danny  McGoohan  and  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  a  new  friend,  Tony 
Dodd. 

After  settling  in,  we  all  gathered  in  the 
P.O.'s  Mess  to  hear  the  programme  of 
events  for  the  week  and  to  be  told  who  our 
fellow  St.  Dunstaners  were. 

Sadly,  Elspeth  had  to  announce  that  Ben 
Mills  was  so  ill  in  hospital  he  would  not  be 
with  us  this  year,  and  Charles  Stafford 
arranged  that  we  should  all  send  him  a  card 
to  let  him  know  we  were  thinking  of  him. 
Sadly,  Ben  died  peacefully  the  day  after 


camp  finished,  but  David  Bell  and  Jimmy 
Wright  were  able  to  visit  him  the  day  before 
he  died,  not  knowing  that  it  would  be  for  the 
last  time.  I  know  that  he  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  all  his  many  friends  at  St. 
Dunstan's. 

Amongst  the  campers  were  six  new  ones 
eager  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Lee-on-Solent,  among  them  a  very  new  St. 
Dunstaner,  Terry  Bullingham,  newly 
blinded  in  the  Falklands  and  an  ex-member 
of  the  ship's  company  at  HMS  Daedalus.  In 
the  evening  we  had  a  very  cheerful  get- 
together  in  the  Chiefs'  Mess  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  make  new  ones. 

Good  turn-out 

Saturday  morning  dawned  bright  and 
clear  and  in  spite  of  some  heavy  heads 
there  was  a  good  turn-out  on  the  airfield  for 
the  two  mile  walk  round  the  perimeter.  To 
cheers  of  encouragement,  'dogs'  and 
walkers  set  off  to  a  flying  start  and,  with 
some  very  clever  handicapping  by  our 
veteran  handicapper  Bill  Harris,  the  results 
of  the  race  were:- 


HANDICAP  RESULTS: 

1st    Ted  John 

2nd     Stan  Tutton 

3rd    Ted   Brown   (I  thought   he  was  a 


bowler!) 


Instruction  for  Tim  Kirk,  84,  from  Commander  Hayles  before  they  took  off  in  a  glider. 


DENNIS  DEACON  VETERAN'S  CUP 
Stan  Tutton    Well  done,  Stan 

BRIDGET  TALBOT  NOVICE'S  CUP 
Ted  John 

FASTEST  LOSER'S  CUP 
Ted  Jinks. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  walk  were  our  84- 
year  young  veteran,  Tim  Kirk,  who  gallantly 
finished  the  course,  and  Brian  Lang,  who 
both  somehow  got  omitted  from  the 
results.  After  walking  round  the  airfield, 
many  then  took  to  flying  over  it  when  once 
again  Commander  'Bunny'  Hayles  gave  up 
his  time  to  instruct  St.  Dunstaners  in  the  art 
of  gliding  and  at  least  one  had  the  thrill  of 
looping  the  loop.  Tony  Dodd  remarked  to 
me  that  I  should  meet  his  friend  Bunny 
Hayles  and  fly  with  him.  This  I  was  able  to 
do  and  what  an  experience,  believe  you 
me;  it  was  great-that  is,  until  Bunny  said 
"OK  Joe,  you're  on  your  own".  I  did 
manage  to  gain  another  2,000  ft.  in  height 
and  by  then  it  was  time  to  come  out  of  the 
clouds,  as  it  were,  and  return  to  the  airfield 


to  let  someone  else  have  a  go.  It  was  great, 
thanks,  Bunny. 

On  Saturday  evening  there  was  a  dance 
and  social  in  the  Chief's  Mess  which  went 
with  a  great  swing.  Another  glorious  day  on 
Sunday  and  after  church,  when  all  denomi- 
nations joined  together,  we  all  gathered  on 
the  lawns  in  front  of  the  Ward  Room  and 
had  our  photographs  taken  to  loud  cries  of 
"Cheese"  (or  in  some  cases  I  did  hear  the 
word  "SEX")  and  then  we  were  entertained 
in  the  warm  sunshine  by  the  Commander 
and  Officers. 

Best  catch 

The  afternoon  was  spent  variously, 
swimming,  gliding,  bowling  and  visiting.  A 
large  party  took  off  for  the  Gosport  Archery 
Club  for  an  afternoon  with  the  Gosport 
Bowmen,  where  the  mayor  of  Gosport 
visited  us  and  met  the  archers  before  a 
wonderful  afternoon  of  shooting  took 
place.  The  Trophy  was  shared  between  TB 
&  PS,;  Charlie  McConaghy,  TB,  with  a  score 
of  158  and  Joe  Prendergast,  PS,  with  a 
score  of  318  out  of  a  possible  324.  Charlie 
has  taken  the  Trophy  home  to  Ireland  for 
the  first  six  months  and  then  it  will  come  to 


Lancashire. 

The  happy  day  was  completed  by  a  social 
evening  in  the  PO's  Mess,  where  we  were 
entertained  by  a  delightful  family  group 
and  the  Mess  members. 

Monday  dawned  bright  and  clear  and  as 
one  party  took  off  to  fish  on  the  Solent, 
another  and  larger  party  took  off  to  cross 
the  Solent  to  Cowes  and  a  visit  to  old 
friends  at  the  British  Legion.  Some  took 
walks  down  to  the  beach,  others  went  to 
explore  the  shops,  on  our  way  across,  the 
mainbrace  was  spliced  in  right  Naval 
fashion  while  we  were  entertained  by  Joe 
Humphrey  on  his  accordian  and  we  basked 
in  the  warm  sunshine  and  gentle  swell  of 
the  sea. 

In  the  evening  we  were  all  entertained  at 
the  Dennis  Deacon  Memorial  Concert  by  a 
team  of  artists  led  by  our  old  friend  Gordon 
Felmingham  at  the  piano,  with  Joy  Evans, 
soprano,  Raymond  Scally,  tenor  and 
Ronnie  Twist,  comedian  and  compere. 
Tuesday,  as  I  had  heard,  was  always  a  big 
day  with  sports  ahead  of  us  and  the 
weather  was  just  right,  not  too  hot,  with  a 
gentle  breeze  to  cool  our  exertions.  The 
sports  field  was  very  professionally  laid  out 
and  organised  by  CPTI  Martyn  Webb  and 
his  assistants  and  all  went  smoothly.  There 


were  three  teams  of  competitors,  A,  B  and 
C,  and  Team  A,  Captained  by  Danny 
McGoohan,  won  the  team  prize  with  431 
points.  Other  members  of  the  team  were: 
Johnny  Cope,  Ted  Brown,  Joe  Humphrey, 
Peter  Spencer,  Ted  John,  Trevor  Phillips, 
Ernie  Cookson  and  Shirley  Blackmore. 
Second  was  Team  B,  captained  by  David 
Hodgson,  with  449  points  and  third  Team  C, 
captained  by  Percy  Stubbs,  with  496  points. 
Individual  Results  were: 

DOUBLY  HANDICAPPED  CUP 
Percy  Stubbs    with  65  points 

VICTOR  LUDORUM  TOTALLY  BLIND 
Johnny  Cope    with  24  points 

VICTOR  LUDORUM  SEMI-SIGHTED 
Trevor  Tatchell    with  18  points 

PRIZE  FOR  BEST  BEGINNER 
Joe  Prendergast    with  21  points 

PENALTY  GOAL  KICKING 

Totally  Blind      Peter  Spencer 
Semi  Sighted    Ted  Brown 


Percy  Stubbs  having  some  instruction  in  throwing  a  javelin. 
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In  the  evening  we  were  all  transported  to 
HMS  Collingwood  for  a  social  evening  in 
the  Chief's  Mess  where  we  were  right 
royally  entertained.  During  the  evening 
Jimmy  Wright  was  presented  with  a 
cheque  for  £1,005  raised  by  Mrs.  Hodge 
and  the  Mess  members  in  aid  of  the  four- 
masted  barque,  The  Lord  Nelson',  which  is 
being  built  to  allow  the  disabled  to  sail 
before  the  mast.  Jimmy  Wright  had  last 
year  shown  his  film  about  the  barque  at 
camp  and  it  had  made  a  great  impression; 
later  during  the  week  PTI  'Budgie'  Rodgers 
also  presented  a  cheque  for  £180  for  the 
same  cause  which  he  himself  had  raised  by 
running  in  a  marathon;  both  noble  efforts. 
Also  during  the  evening  Johnny  Cope  & 
Trevor  Tatchell  organised  a  raffle  and 
raised  £112  for  camp  funds,  to  which  they 
added  a  further  £105  later  in  the  week.  After 
a  wonderful  convivial  evening  we  returned, 
tired  but  happy,  home  to  Daedalus  to  sleep 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 


Best  catch 

Wednesday  was  a  repeat  of  our  trips  on 
the  Solent,  fishing  and  just  cruising  to 
Cowes  but  on  this  trip  we  were  joined  by 
the  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr.  Ion 
Garnett-Orme  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  and 
had  another  very  happy  day.  The  fishing 
was  quiet  but  George  Allen  caught  a  total  of 
7lbs  of  fish  and  the  best  catch  of  the  week 
with  a  5lb  dogfish  which  he  later  showed 
how  to  skin  and  prepare  for  the  table. 

After  supper,  14  crews  set  off  on  the 
mystery  car  drive  with  difficult  clues  con- 
cealed in  Braille  and  a  time  limit  of  1?  hours 
to  complete  the  route.  The  winning  team  by 
a  short  head  wasthe  crew  of  Joe  Humphrey 
with  his  driver,  Commander  Dickie  Firth 
and  his  'dog'  acting  as  Navigator,  Wally 
Walters,  and  they  duly  received  the  Kath 
Riley  Trophy  with  medals  for  the  crew  at 
the  prize-giving  ceremony  on  Thursday. 
Later  in  the  evening  we  had  an  innovation- 
horse  racing  in  the  CPO  Mess,  when 
betting  went  on  fast  and  furiously  on  Red 
Run,  Green  Goddess,  Yellow  Peril  etc.  as 
they  galloped  up  the  course  at  the  toss  of  a 
giant  dice.  Later,  our  St.  Dunstan's  band 
took  to  the  stage  and  entertained  us  and 
enticed  the  dancers  on  to  the  floor. 

Thursday  morning  started  off  with  a  trip 
on  the  Hovercraft  generously  laid  on  once 
more  by  The  British  Hovercraft  Corp,  and 


Johnny  Cope  receives  the  T.B.  Victor  Ludorum 
Cup  from  Captain  Arthur  Wheeler. 


we  cruised  on  the  Solent.  Later,  a  party 
went  off  to  lunch  at  HMS  Collingwood 
while  bowling  addicts  continued  their 
competition  at  Rowner  Bowling  Club, 
where  they  had  been  made  most  welcome 
each  afternoon  by  the  President,  Mr.  Green, 
and  his  wife  and  members  of  the  Club.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  Terry  Bullingham  was  being 
visited  by  some  friends  from  Northern 
Ireland,  whose  Cessna  plane  caused 
consternation  amongst  the  Flight  Con- 
trollers on  the  airfield  by  landing  there  and 
had  to  be  searched  by  security  for  bombs 
etc. -it  did  eventually  get  clearance!  I 
should  also  mention  that  there  were  visits 
to  HMS  Antrim  &  HMS  Fearless,  both  back 
from  the  Falklands  and  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour. 


Highlight 

Then,  the  highlight  of  the  week  with 
Prize  Giving;  we  were  all  agog  to  hear  the 
results  of  the  sports,  car  drive,  bowls, 
archery  and  fishing,  all  of  which  had  been  a 
well-kept  secret.  The  prizes  were  presented 
by  Captain  Wheeler,  whom  Charles  Stafford 
introduced,  together  with  Bill  Harris  who 
announced  the  results  of  the  walking  race  & 
CPTI  Martyn  Webb  who  announced  the 
sports  results,  CPO  'Spyda'  Webb  who 
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announced  the  archery,  fishing  and  mystery 
car  drive  results  and  CPTI  'Budgie'  Rodgers 
who  announced  the  presentation  of  a  new 
cup,  The  Ben  Mills  Cup'  for  the  bowls  pairs, 
which  this  year  was  won  by  George  Hudson 
and  Tom  Whitley.  An  additional  prize  of  a 
bottle  of  champagne  to  each  of  the  winners 
was  presented  by  Ben's  daughter,  Janet. 
'Budgie'  also  welcomed  President  and  Mrs. 
Green  from  Towner  Bowling  Club  and  we 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of 
Mrs.  Bourke  and  members  of  the  Gosport 
Bowmen.  The  Archery  Shield  was  jointly 
won  by  Charles  McConaghy  and  Joe 
Prendergast  and  Mrs.  Bourke  told  us  that 
next  year  the  Gosport  Bowmen  were  to 
present  a  further  shield  so  that  there  would 
be  one  for  both  classes-TB  &  PS,  a  most 
generous  gesture;  thank  you,  G.B. 

A  gracious  speech  of  thanks  to  the  Officers 
and  Ship's  company  of  HMS  Daedalus  was 
made  by  Ted  John,  and  Ted  Brown  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mess 
Presidents,  Trainers,  Field  Gun  Crew,  'dogs' 
and  helpers. 

Captain  Wheeler  spoke  of  his  pleasure  at 
having  the  St.  Dunstaners  on  board  and  he 
later  circulated  amongst  all  the  campers, 
chatting  to  old  friends  and  meeting  new 
ones. 


Fort  Brockenhurst 

Friday  and  our  last  day  came  all  too  soon 
and  the  weather  reflected  our  mood  by  a 
deluge  of  rain  for  the  first  time.  However, 
this  did  nothing  to  dampen  spirits  and  an 
interesting  visit  was  made  to  Fort  Brocken- 
hurst on  the  outskirts  of  Gosport,  a  vast  area 
now  being  restored  and  an  interesting 
museum.  The  day  was  spent  packing, 
swimming,  shopping  and  visiting  friends, 
but  sadly  it  was  too  wet  for  bowlers.  How- 
ever, by  evening  it  was  clear  again  and  we 
had  our  final  evening  and  farewell  dance  in 
the  Chiefs  Mess,  when  many  old  friends 
arrived  to  join  us.  During  the  evening  Tim 
Kirk  &  Bill  Miller  presented  Elspeth  with  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  flowers  and  an 
enormous  'box'  of  wine  on  behalf  of  the 
campers.  In  reply,  she  stressed  how  touched 
she  was,  though  how  utterly  undeserved 
was  the  gift  as,  with  the  help  of  so  many 
good  people,  she  was  really  only  a  figure- 
head and  a  'frontman'  for  them.  Later,  the 
raffle,  to  which  many  St.  Dunstaners  had 
brought  generous  gifts,  was  drawn   and 


raised  the  grand  sum  of  £180  and  our  thanks 
go  out  to  the  Bar  Staff  of  the  Fleet  Chiefs' 
Mess  for  arranging  it  all  in  Ben  Mills'  place 
and  doing  so  well. 

Saturday  morning  and  by  8  a.m.  or  shortly 
after,  peace  reigned  once  more  on  the 
spacious  grounds  and  there  were  only 
echoes  of  the  laughter  and  fun  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  past  week  as  we  all 
dispersed  to  savour  our  thoughts  of  a  happy 
week  while  weary  'dogs'  rubbed  their  eyes 
and  wondered  whether  they  had  dreamt  it 
all.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  sure  that  many  of 
them  will  already  be  putting  their  names 
down  to  be  'dogs'  again  next  year-these 
Field  Gunners  are  gluttons  for  punishment! 


Tributes  to  Ben  Mills 


From:  Diana  Hoare. 

As  you  know,  the  Lee-on-Solent  Camp 
this  year  was  much  saddened  by  the  news 
thatourold friend  Ben  Mills,  memberofthe 
Camp  Committee  and  invaluable  helper, 
was  dying. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  early  1950's,  or 
even  a  little  earlier,  that  Dennis  Deacon 
brought  Ben  along  to  help  him  and  Ben  has 
been  with  us  every  year  since  then,  soon 
becoming  an  important  helper  in  his  own 
right,  and  taking  over  Dennis'  work  when 
Dennis  could  no  longer  come. 

As  one  of  the  three  remaining  helpers 
who  have  worked  with  Ben  at  all  hisCamps, 
I  have  many  memoriesof  him:- playing  his 
bagpipes  at  the  dances-and  on  the  pier- 
head at  Cowes  on  one  occasion;  helping  to 
carry  Jock  Boyd  safely  down  a  long  flight  of 
steps  on  to  the  boat;  running  the  raffles  and 
the  Car  Rally;  escorting  Charlie  Stafford  on 
the  race  walk.  We  have  lost  an  indefatigable 
helper  and  a  great  human  being  and  none 
of  us  will  ever  forget  him. 

From:  Elspeth  Grant. 

May  I  add  a  brief  appreciation  of  the  late 
Ben  Mills,  who  died  peacefully  on  the  15th 
August  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Camp 
at  HN\S  Daeda/us.  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
months  and  in  hospital  since  the  end  of 
June,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he  kept  alive  by 
sheer  will-power  until  he  had  heard  about 
this  year's  Camp,  about  which  he  was  told 
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Mrs.  Lovesey  demonstrating  an  interferential  machine  to  Bill  Shea,  Peter  Spencer  and  Norman  Hopkins. 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S  PHYSIOTHERAPY  CONFERENCE  1982 
by  Peter  Spencer 


Friday  October  1st,  a  little  earlier  in  the 
month  than  in  previous  years,  was  the 
starting  date  of  the  59th  St.  Dunstan's 
Physiotherapy  Conference,  held  at  Ian 
Fraser  House. 

34  St.  Dunstan's  physiotherapists,  many 
with  their  wives,  enjoyed  a  full  and  interest- 
ing programme  covering  the  A.G.M., 
lectures  and  a  demonstration  of  the  new 


pulse  Short-wave  and  Interferential 
machines. 

Friday  evening  was  reserved  for  the 
gathering  of  the  clans,  where  good  fellow- 
ship, a  drink  or  two  and  an  excellent  buffet 
meal  blended  perfectly;  and  surprise, 
surprise,  even  a  music  interlude,  provided 
at  great  expense! 

Saturday  morning  started  as  usual  with 


Tr  i  b  utes  -co  ntd. 

by  David  Bell  and  Jimmy  Wright  the  day 
before  his  death.  I  visited  him  a  few  days 
before  Camp  and  he  was  full  of  interest  and 
amazingly  cheerful  and  forward-looking. 
Ben  had  devoted  nearly  30  years  to  helping 
to  run  the  Camp  at  HMS  Daedalus,  firstly 
with  Avis  Spurway  and  latterly  with  myself. 
He  was  devoted  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  put  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  into  raising 
money  for  the  Camp  and  also  for  its 
organisation  and  I,  personally,  am  going  to 
miss  him  for  his  cheerfulness,  wisdom, 


sense  of  fun  and  his  fund  of  stories  and 
anecdotes.  A  great  many  people  will  be  the 
poorer  for  his  going  but  the  richer  for 
having  known  him  and  we  shall  all  miss 
him  so  much. 

IwasenormouslytouchedthattheSt.  D's 
campers,  realising  what  a  gap  he  had  left 
and  how  much  I  relied  upon  him,  presented 
me  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  for  my  own 
inadequate  efforts  in  carrying  on  without 
him.  Thank  you  all.  May  the  Camp  be  a 
continuing  memorial  to  him. 
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Norman  Perry,  Barbara  Bell  and  Joe  Humphrey 
studying  raised  outline  diagrams  of  the  foot. 


for  Dame  Flora  Robson,  at  short  notice. 

Des  Coupe  was  next  on  his  feet  propos- 
ing a  polished,  off-the-cuff  toast  to  St. 
Dunstan's.  In  reply,  the  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  Mr.  Garnett-Orme,  in  a  witty, 
complimentary  way,  rounded  off  the  first 
part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  enjoyment  and  companionship  then 
continued  in  the  Main  Lounge.  Bar  facilities 
had  been  made  available,  and  old  friendsof 
St.  Dunstan's,  Ernie  Took  and  his  band, 
provided  the  best  of  music  for  dancing. 

Throughout  the  day  we  were  fortunate  to 
have  with  us  the  stalwarts,  present  and 
past,  of  H.Q.  physio  section,  Mr.  Norman 
French  and  Mr.  Ron  Priestley  and  their 
wives,  and  the  ever-willing  P.R.O.,  Mr. 
David  Castleton. 

Successful  Conference 

For  the  majority,  Sunday  was  the  go- 
home  day  and  hand-shakes,  good  wishes, 
see-you-again-next-year  promises  echoed 
around  the  House. 

It  was  the  end  of  another  extremely 
successful  St.  Dunstan's  Physiotherapy 
Conference. 

Our  thanks  and  appreciation  are  extended 
to  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Mr.Conway,  and  all  other 
members  of  Staff,  both  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
and  St.  Dunstan's  H.Q.,fortheir contribution 
to  the  success  of  this  venture. 


the  A.G.M.,  followed  by  the  coffee  interval, 
and  a  somewhat  unusual,  but  interesting, 
lecture  on  Reflexology,  given  by  Mrs. 
Vukovic. 

The  first  lecture  in  the  afternoon  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Lovesey  on  the  use  and  effect 
of  Interferential  therapy  and,  following  a 
short  interval  for  tea,  members  interested 
themselves  in  the  new  machines  that  were 
being  demonstrated. 

Excellent  meal 

The  Saturday  evening  dinner  in  the 
Winter  Garden  was  indeed  a  great  success 
and  our  warmest  thanks  go  to  Paul  James 
and  his  staff  for  a  really  excellent  meal. 

After-dinner  speakers  were  in  abundance 
and,  of  course,  of  excellent  quality,  starting 
with  our  Chairman,  Bill  Shea,  welcoming 
our  guests.  This  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
esting and  amusing  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
guests  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Eastbourne 
Council,  Mr.  Michael  Rogers,  who  had 
kindly  accepted  the  invitation  to  deputise 


Joe      Humphrey      experiences 
therapy  under  Mr.  Dodd. 


interferential 
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JOURNEY  TO  COLOGNE 


by  Evelyn  and  John  Cowan 


We  left  home  on  Wednesday,  May  12th  to 
catch  a  Jet  Foil  from  Dover  to  Ostend  for  the 
first  part  of  our  journey  to  Germany,  where 
we  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Belgian 
Army,  stationed  in  Cologne.  The  Jet  Foil 
was  wonderful,  just  like  an  aeroplane 
inside,  the  staff  giving  us  lots  of  help,  and 
food  and  drink  served  at  our  seats.  We 
arrived  at  Ostend  on  a  very  warm  morning 
to  catch  our  train  to  Brussels,  where  our 
friend,  Mr.  Bowering,  was  waiting  to  take 
us  to  meet  his  wife,  Pat,  at  his  home  in 
Enghien,  where  we  would  be  staying  until 
Friday. 

At  8  a.m.  Friday,  we  were  to  meet  about 
35  Belgian  Ex-servicemen  and  their  wives 
to  catch  a  coach  to  Cologne.  When  we 
crossed  the  German  border,  we  were  met 
by  Officers  of  the  20th  Battalion,  Logistics, 
and  escorted  to  the  barracks  at  Caserne 
S/LT  Holm. 

With  the  Burgomeister  of  Enghien,  Mr. 
Crohain,  we  were  taken  to  the  Officers'  Club 
for  a  welcome  by  Lt.  Colonel  P.  Dejonckheere, 
who  was  pleased  that  we  had  come  from 
England  for  this  special  day.  It  was  30  years 
since  the  Battalion  had  been  formed,  20  years 
since  their  standard  had  been  presented  by 
King  Baudouin,  and  20  years  since  the 
Battalion  had  been  adopted  by  the  town  of 
Enghien,  and  today  the  band  was  going  to 
play  the  march  of  the  Battalion,  which  had 
been  lost  for  20  years  and  which  Lt.  Colonel 
Dejonckheere  had  found. 

After  lunch  at  the  Officers  Club,  we  were 
taken  to  the  parade  ground  to  join  the 
parade  and  take  the  salute.  We  then  toured 
the  barracks,  which  was  a  wonderful 
experience.  Then,  on  to  the  mess  for  drinks 
and  presentations.  After  about  an  hour, 
into  a  wine  bar  where,  by  arrangement  with 
an  Officer,  we  gave  a  pass  word,  "Blue 
Bonnet"  which  was  for  me  and  a  few  of  my 
friends  to  be  served  with  Glenfiddich 
instead  of  wine.  After  that,  more  food  and 
wine,  then  thanks  and  farewells  for  a 
wonderful  day.  We  climbed  into  the  coach 
to  go  back  to  a  hotel,  all  except  my  wife  and 
I,  Mr.  Bowering  and  Henry,  another  Ex- 
serviceman;  the  Colonel  had  decided  it 
would  be  best  if  we  stayed  at  the  Officers 
Club,  as  it  would  be  easier  for  me. 


Saturday,  1 5th,  after  breakfast,  a  trip  was 
arranged  to  the  town  of  Bruhl  to  visit  a 
chateau,  then  on  to  lunch  and  drinks,  then 
another  visit  to  a  smaller  Chateau,  then 
back  to  the  barracks  for  dinner.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Colonel  gave  a  dance  with  more 
food  and  much  more  drink-a  very  late 
night,  or  early  morning,  I  think! 

Sunday,  16th,  quite  a  relaxing  morning, 
enjoyed  sitting  in  the  grounds  of  the  club, 
until  lunch  with  the  Colonel,  after  which 
speeches  and  final  goodbyes  were  said. 
The  Colonel  said  in  English  how  pleased  he 
wasthat,  when  John  had  promised  to  come 
in  November,  he  had  kept  that  promise.  So 
we  started  back  for  Enghien.  What  a  week 
to  remember! 


St.  Dunstaner's  Public  Service 

Our  St.  Dunstaner,  Howard  Simcocks,  who 
was  blinded  in  Italy  during  the  Second 
World  War,  has  been  appointed  Captain  of 
the  Parish  of  Malew  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

This  honour,  rather  like  the  position  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  an  English  county,  is  the 
personal  gift  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  it  marks  the  end  of  Howard  Simcocks' 
26  years  service  in  the  Tynwald,  the  Manx 
Legislature. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Keys,  the 
equivalent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
November  1956.  Eighteen  years  later  he 
was  elevated  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
equivalent  of  our  House  of  Lords.  Only 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Keys  serve  on  the  Council,  together  with 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  the  First  Deemster  and  the 
Attorney-General. 

In  the  1972  Honours  List,  Mr.  Simcocks 
was  made  a  Member  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  in  recognition  of  his  public 
services  and  his  service  to  the  Royal  British 
Legion. 

As  Captain  of  the  Parish  he  will  retain 
some  public  duties,  taking  the  Chair  at 
meetings  and  presiding  over  social  events. 
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THE  ASCENT  OF 
RHINOG  FACH 


Story  and  Pictures:  David 
Castleton 


Trevor  Tate hell  uses  a  crack  in  the  rock  face  for 
hand-  and  foot-holds. 
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The  Cambrian  Coast  Line  of  British  Rail  has 
so  far  survived  the  economy  closures  and  I 
hope  it  always  will.  The  single  line  follows 
the  estuary  of  the  River  Dovey  to  the  sea 
and  then,  clinging  to  the  cliff  sides,  turns 
North,  across  the  long  bridge  that  spans  the 
Mawddach  estuary  to  Barmouth.  If  ever  a 
railway  deserved  the  title  'scenic',  this  is  it. 
The  line  continues  up  the  coast  to  Harlech, 
Portmadoc  and  Pwllheli  -  my  stop,  by 
request,  was  Llanbedr,  a  tiny,  one-platform 
halt  with  a  small  shelter. 

As  the  station  is  some  way  from  the 
village  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  an  old  friend, 
Bob  Thomas,  there  to  meet  me  and  drive 
me  to  the  Ty  Mawr  Hotel,  the  gathering 
point  for  the  latest  St.  Dunstan's  expedition 
into  the  Welsh  hills. 

Our  group  totalled  thirteen:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eric  Bradshaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  Bulling- 
ham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Fullard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bill  Shea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor 
Tatchell,  Peter  Watson  and  staff  members 
Jock  Carnochan  and  myself,  David  Castle- 
ton. Tom  Lukes  and  his  son,  Jonathan, 
joined  us  for  the  climb  on  Saturday.  The  Ty 
Mawr  Hotel  was  a  new  and  very  welcoming 
venue  for  our  weekend,  chosen  because  it 
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was  near  to  our  target  mountain  Rhlnog 
Fach,  2,333  feet. 

Barry  Ellis,  our  climb  leader,  with 
members  of  his  Rhinog  Mountain  Rescue 
Team,  which  includes  Gwyneth,  his  wife, 
met  us  at  the  hotel  on  Saturday  morning, 
together  with  old  friends,  Bob  Thomas  and 
Wally  Cook.  This  was  to  be  a  real  test  for  our 
experienced  climbers,  said  Barry,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Terry  Bullingham,  still 
recovering  from  the  injuries  he  received  in 
the  Falklands  campaign,  should  turn  back 
with  Bob  Fullard  after  lunch,  before  the 
final  phase  of  the  climb  began. 

Setting  out  from  a  farm  where  we  left  our 
transport,  we  began  the  approach  to 
Rhinog  Fach.  The  morning  was  warm, 
sunny  and  still,  a  contrast  to  last  year's 
expedition  to  Tryfan,  we  thought  gratefully, 
as  we  trudged  upwards  in  shirtsleeves. 

During  the  First  World  War  this  area  had 
been  mined  for  manganese  and  there  were 
still  traces,  as  Barry  Ellis  pointed  out,  of  the 
work  that  had  been  done  in  this  bleak  area 
of  country.  Small  mine-shafts  could  still  be 
seen,  the  bedrock  path  had  been  worn 
away  by  cartwheels  and,  higher  still,  were 
the  remains  of  a  tramway  and  the  'barracks' 
where  the  miners  had  lived. 
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Bill  Shea  climbing  the  first  rock  face. 

At  1750  feet  we  reached  Llyn  Hywel,  a 
lake  with  a  welcoming  sparkle  in  the  sun- 
shine. Rhinog  Fach,  its  last  573  feet  loom- 
ing sheer  above  the  lake,  looked  much  less 
welcoming,  in  fact  quite  daunting.  As  we 
ate  lunch,  any  welcome  on  the  hillside 
disappeared  completely  as,  with  dramatic 
suddenness,  mist  came  rolling  in  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  hills  bringing  an  abrupt 
drop  in  temperature,  a  cool  breeze  and  a 
reduction  of  visibility  which  varied  for  the 
restofourtimeonthe  mountain  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  few  yards.  Sweaters  and  anoraks 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mist  or  no  mist,  we  were  going  to  attack 
that  steep  face.  Barry  Ellis  explained  to  the 
St.  Dunstaners  that  on  sections  of  the  climb 
they  would  be  using  rock-climbing  tech- 
niques to  scale  sheer  sections.  Each  had  a 
helmet  and  a  safety  harness  to  which  the 
rope  would  be  clipped,  and  they  were 
briefed  on  the  correct  climbing  procedure. 

The  first  part  of  the  ascent  was  over  a 
scree  of  large  boulders  until  a  vertical  rock 
face  was  reached.  Here,  escorts  and  photo- 
grapher began  scrambling  climbs  around 
the  area  while  the  St.  Dunstaners  went 
straight  up,  finding  their  own  hand  and 
footholds  and  belayed  on  the  rope  from  a 
climber  above.  "Take  up  slack",  came  the 
call  from  the  St.  Dunstaner  below.  "Climb 
when  you  are  ready",  from  above  and  then, 
"Climbing".  The  object  is forthe  man  atthe 
top  to  keep  taking  up  the  slack  in  the  rope 
created  as  the  climber  ascends  towards 
him,  so  that  a  slip  should  only  mean  a  fall  of 
a  foot  or  two  before  the  rope  tightens  and 
supports  the  climber.  For  Bill  Shea,  on  the 
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Eric  Bradshaw,  Bill  Shea  and  Trevor  Tatchell, 
relive  the  great  days  of  motor-cycling. 


In  thick  mist,  Tom  Lukes  reaches  the  top  of  the 
final  gully  on  Rhinog  Fach. 


opening  section,  the  theory  did  not  quite 
work  out,  as  he  found  himself  slipping 
some  six  feet  before  the  rope  tightened! 

Trevor  Tatchell  found  problems  on  the 
second  rope.  Here,  the  rock  was  cleft  by  a 
narrow  crack  and  the  technique  was  to  put 
hands  in  the  crack  and  push  outwards  on 
either  side,  thus  obtaining  a  grip  and 
jamming  one  foot  at  a  time  into  the  crack, 
climbing  upwards.  Soon  he  was  heard 
enquiring-Tve  got  my  right  foot  in,  how 
do  I  get  my  left  foot  out?'.  We  knew  he 
would  put  his  foot  in  it  somehow! 

The  final  gully  was  near  vertical  and  the 
going  was  rough,  but  one  by  one  the  St. 
Dunstaners  emerged  at  the  top,  triumphant. 
The  mist  still  swirled,  making  photography 
difficult,  but  nevertheless  the  group  formed 
up-damp  from  the  drizzle  that 
accompanied  the  mist,  but  full  of  smiles. 


The  Way  Back 

The  way  back  proved  taxing  as,  because 
of  the  problems  of  navigating  in  the  mist, 
Barry  Ellis  decided  that  the  shorter  route 
planned  could  be  dangerous.  The  party 
headed  off  on  a  compass  bearing  which 
would  intersect  with  a  known  path  lower 
down.  Before  reaching  the  path  there  were 
more  sections  of  large  boulder  screes 
which  made  footholds  difficult  for  St. 
Dunstaners,  despite  the  efforts  of  their 
sighted  escorts. 

At  last  we  reached  our  transport,  with 
feelings  of  thankfulness  that  we  had  been 
in  the  experienced  care  of  the  mountain 
rescue  team  in  a  situation  which  showed 
how  quickly  the  weather  can  change  on  a 
mountain. 

Bob  Thomas  was  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing a  most  interesting  day  on  Sunday, 
which  began  on  the  Royal  Aircraft  Estab- 
lishment airfield  at  Llanbedr.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Squadron  Leader  Peter  Penny, 
we  were  introduced  to  the  Jindiviks-small, 
pilotless,  high  speed  radio-controlled 
target  aircraft.  Mostly  jet  engine  and  wings 
and  painted  with  high  visibility  orange, 
they  looked  like  something  from  a  James 
Bond  film,  lined  up  in  their  hangar. 

The  work  at  Llanbedr  isto  provide  targets 
for  land,  sea  or  air  carried  missiles- 
Jindiviks  are  sometimes  themselves  the 
targets,  but  more  often  they  tow  decoy 
targets  so  that  they  can  be  brought  back  to 
fly  again.  There  are  also  a  number  of  full- 
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Bob  Thomas  shows  a  salvaged  swivel  gun  to  Terry  Bullingham 


scale  aircraft  which  are  'droned',  that  is, 
made  controllable  by  radio  from  the 
ground. 

St.  Dunstaners  from  our  party  were 
allowed  to  touch  the  aircraft  and  Terry 
Bullingham  was  very  much  at  home  with  a 
Sea  Vixen  on  which  he  used  to  work. 

After  a  picnic  lunch  just  behind  the  dunes 
which  line  the  coast,  we  moved  to  Dyffryn 
where  we  met  Captain  Davies,  now  retired 
after  a  lifetime  at  sea  with  Cunard.  Captain 
Davies'  interest  is  in  the  history  of  the  area 
and  he  took  the  group  to  a  pre-historic 
burial  mound  just  on  the  hillside  above 
Dyffryn.  He  explained  how  this  mound  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Silurian  people, 
centuries  before  Christ.  These  people  had 
come  to  Wales  by  sea  and  had  cultivated 
land  on  the  hillsides;  Captain  Davies 
pointed  out  to  sighted  members  of  the 
party  the  still  remaining  signs  of  their 
terraced  fields  on  the  hillside. 

On  then  to  Tal-y-bont  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  artifacts  from  a  sunken 
Italian  vessel  of  the  1600's,  salvaged  by 
local  divers.  Already,  in  a  properly  organ- 
ised effort,  cannon  and  other  articles  have 
been  raised,  restored  and  preserved.  An 


early  breech-loading  swivel  gun  and  the 
ship's  bell  were  among  the  most  interest- 
ing items  shown  to  St.  Dunstaners  by  Bob 
Thomas  and  the  leader  of  the  divers,  Mr. 
Tony  lies. 

Almost  next  door  to  the  'Bronze  Bell' 
shipwreck  display  is  the  Tal-y-bont  Old 
Country  Life  Centre.  Here,  Pat  and  Keith 
Durrant  welcomed  our  group.  The  ladies 
were  fascinated  by  Pat's  demonstration  of 
spinning  while  the  menfolk  were  soon  in 
and  out  of  some  of  the  vintage  cars  and 
motorcycles  on  display.  Trevor  Tatchell  it 
was  who  tried  the  vintage  hipbath— fully 
clothed!  The  Old  Country  Life  Centre  is 
imaginatively  presented  with  authentic 
settings  for  the  exhibits  and  was  a  good 
finale  to  the  day's  programme. 

Back  at  Ty  Mawr  Hotel,  St.  Dunstaners 
and  their  guests,  Bob  and  Rowena  Thomas, 
Barry  and  Gwyneth  Ellis  with  their 
daughter,  Sian,  gathered  for  the  final 
dinner.  Trevor  Tatchell  spoke  for  St. 
Dunstaners  to  express  thanks  to  all  those 
who  make  the  climbing  week-ends  possible 
and  he  presented  a  St.  Dunstan's 
commemorative  shield  to  Anne  and  Peter 
Smith,  proprietors  of  the  hotel. 
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LETTER  TO  THE 
EDITOR 

From:  Ettie  Simpson,  Peacehaven. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  through 
the  Review  to  everyone  who  has  sent  me 
cards  and  letters  of  sympathy  at  the  loss  of 
my  husband,  John,  and  on  behalf  of  my 
daughters  and  grandchildren.  We  never 
realised  how  many  friends  he  had  made  in 
St.  Dunstan's. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  thank  you  to 
Marie  and  Bernard  Blacker  and  Joan  and 
Bob  Osborne  for  all  their  help  at  this  time. 

I  hope  everyone  will  understand  that  the 
messages  were  too  numerous  to  reply  to 
individually. 

Everyone  has  been  so  kind  to  my  family 
and  self.  Thanking  you. 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S 
GARDENERS'  WEEK 

By  Fred  Barratt. 

If  I  were  asked  why  St.  Dunstan's 
Gardeners'  Club  is  proving  to  be  so 
successful  and  to  grow  as  it  does,  my  reply 
would  be,  by  the  members  just  being 
themselves.  The  gardeners,  once  just  a 
few,  and  now  nearing  fifty,  flooded  into  Ian 
Fraser  House  for  their  week,  wiping  away 
any  doubts  as  to  its  success.  They  were 
joined  by  the  oldest  regular  serving  St. 
Dunstaner  (so  I  am  told)  and  by  some  of  the 
youngest,  all  assured  that  the  only  qualifi- 
cation for  membership  was  to  be  a  St. 
Dunstaner  and  ALIVE!  The  Ladies'  Section 
(my  favourites)  were  joined  by  our  Maggy 
(Margaret  Bingham)  who,  in  spite  of  being 
in  a  wheel  chair,  was  soon  involved  with 
every  aspect  of  the  week. 

After  the  first  introductory  meeting  and 
an  early  lunch,  we  were  off  to  school- 
Merrist  Wood  Horticultural  College,  where, 
under  the  leadership  of  Jeff  Yates,  and  his 
fellow  teachers,  we  were  given  talks  and 
demonstrations  on  various  shrubs,  trees 
and  plants.  Then,  after  a  cup  and  a  cake, 
back  to  Ian  Fraser  House  for  an  evening 
meal  and  to  prepare  for  our  evening  visit  to 
Peacehaven.  There,  the  Peacehaven 
Gardeners'  Club  hosted  us  with  a  very  good 


talk  with  questions  from  a  popular  Mr. 
Tricky,  who  kept  up  an  extremely  interest- 
ing talk,  spiced  with  some  humorous 
banter  from  one  St.  Dunstaner  with  whom 
Mr.  Tricky  suggested  forming  a  double  act! 
Again,  tea  and  refreshments  of  the  highest 
standard  were  served.  I  gave  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tricky  in  which  I  mentioned 
that  he  had  cancelled  his  holidays  to  be 
present  with  us.  I  also  mentioned  the  great 
work  done  by  Mr.  Jim  Moore  and  George 
and  Rose,  Officers  of  Peacehaven 
Gardeners,  in  presenting  such  a  good  show 
to  start  our  week. 

Sunshine  all 
the  way 

Tuesday  we  spent  at  that  well  of  garden 
knowledge,  Wisley.  What  a  day;  sunshine 
all  the  way,  with  those  who  preferred  drift- 
ing off  on  their  own,  or  joining  the  main 
group,  who  were  shown  around  by  John 
Warwick-himself  a  fountain  of  knowledge. 
A  delightful  lunch,  topped  up  with  an 
equally  delightful  tea,  made  the  whole  day 
one  that  could  be  done  all  over  again 
because  it  was  so  enjoyable. 

Wednesday  morning  was  set  for  discuss- 
ing a  proposed  trip  to  Edinburgh,  when 
ideas,  plans  and  views  were  expressed  on 
mode  of  travel  and  accommodation.  Most 
members  were  interested  in  this  project 
and  I  shall  be  keeping  all  informed  as  data 
comes  to  hand. 

After  a  free  afternoon,  a  coachful  went  to 
the  Clayton  and  Keymer  Royal  British 
Legion  who  hosted  the  gardeners,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  St.  Dunstaner,  Dick  Hall. 
With  the  Legion  Committee  ably  assisted 
by  the  fairer  sex,  a  delightful  setting  and 
programme  was  arranged.  First,  a  free 
drink  all  round,  to  loosen  the  vocal  chords 
and  some  eats  to  exercise  the  jaw  muscles, 
then  the  stage  was  set:  with  Dick  Hall  on  the 
'Pianna'  and  Bette  Hall  taking  the  lead,  we 
launched  into  some  real  singing.  In  my 
eyes,  the  hall  was  full  of  servicemen  from 
the  last  War  in  two  shades  of  blue  and  khaki 
battle  dress.  The  singing  lifted  us  all  back  40 
years.  For  a  little  while  we  remembered 
those  times  and  forgot  the  rest.  It  was  a 
problem  to  decide  if  Winnie  Edwards,  Collis 
Walters  or  Danny  McGoohan  sang  the 
loudest!  A  great  night  at  Clayton  and 
Keymer  R.B.L.,  for  which  we  thank  you. 

Things  had  gone  so  well  up  to  then,  that 
surely  greater  heights  were  not  in  sight? 
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Thursday  proved  the  contrary.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  were  off  in  two  coaches  to  visit  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  of  South- 
down Nurseries,  where,  after  a  cup  of 
coffee  from  Mrs.  Turner,  ably  assisted  by 
her  daughter,  we  were  free  to  wander  in  her 
garden,  either  alone  or  in  the  keeping  of 
Mick,  her  gardener,  who  was  on  hand  to 
answer  queries.  A  fabulous  garden,  with 
much  thought  and  effort  being  put  into  it. 
Merely  saying  thanks  to  Mrs.  Turner  does 
not  convey  our  true  feelings  for  the  kind- 
nesses she  has  shown  to  us,  not  only  this 
year,  but  also  in  the  past.  This  thank  you 
seems  small  compared  with  her  very  big 
effort. 

On  to  The  Swan  in  Arundel,  where 
another  very  nice  meal  was  enjoyed  by  all 
65  of  us  and  we  thanked  the  manager  and 
his  very  pretty  staff  for  their  attendance  at 
the  tables.  An  added  surprise  from  the 
manager  was  a  donation  of  a  bottle  of  very 
good  wine  for  our  raffle. 

From  The  Swan,  fed  and  watered,  we 
journeyed  on  to  the  herb  Nurseries  of  Mrs. 
Tristan  and  Mrs.  Whyting  in  Binstead. 
There  again,  amidst  a  multitude  of  sweet- 
smelling  herbs  and  sages,  etc.,  we  were 
told  that,  as  far  as  that  nursery  was  con- 
cerned, our  group  was  the  largest  number 
to  visit  them-and  they  hinted  at  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records.  One  can  always 
judge  the  amount  of  interest  being  taken  in 
a  project  by  later  action.  Judging  by  the 
very  large  quantity  of  plants  bought  there, 
the  interest  must  have  been  tremendous. 

Then  home  to  Ian  Fraser  House  and  our 
social  evening  in  a  very  full  Winter  Garden. 
First,  a  little  drop  to  oil  the  now  aching 
joints  and  then  the  very  pleasant  task  of 
introducing  the  Club's  first  president,  Mr. 
Richard  Dufton,  the  man  people  can  thank 
for  the  invention  or  supply  of  the  ball-pen. 
He  gave  us  a  little  talk  about  being  with  the 
30-odd  St.  Dunstaners  who  were  in  training 
at  the  earlier  part  of  the  War.  Norman  Cook 
and  John  MacDermott  were  two  of  this 
group  who  were  present.  Mr.  Dufton  then 
went  personally  to  everyone  at  the  meeting 
and  had  a  little  chat.  The  Director  of 
Brighton  Parks  and  Gardens,  Mr.  Griffin, 
was  next  to  be  introduced  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  us  a  talk  about  Brighton's  places  of 
interest  to  the  gardening  world.  It  was  a  very 
good  geographical  talk  and  one  member 
said  that  he  was  able  to  site  himself  at  every 
place  that  was  described.  I  did  tell  Mr. 
Griffin  that  the  Club  would  be  very  much 


Richard  Dufton  and  Fred  Barratt  greeting  guests 
at  the  gardeners'  social  evening. 

like  Oliver,  and  asking  for  more!  Then  on  to 
the  excellent  buffet  and  the  raffle.  Full 
praise  to  Reg  Newton  and  his  helpers  for 
doing  such  a  good  job,  doubling  our  last 
effort.  With  Mr.  Dufton  picking  the  tickets  in 
a  manner  more  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Pastry, 
the  prizes  rolled  out.  Two  bottles  to  Tom, 
one  for  Mr.  Conway,  a  cuddly  toy  for  Wally 
and  a  nightdress  case  for  one  great  Club 
member.  A  night  that  could  have  gone  on 
and  on,  but  sadly  had  to  finish. 

The  week  ended  with  out  last  meeting  to 
tidy  up  plans  for  next  March,  when  we  meet 
again,  and  a  trip  to  a  local  nursery  to  pur- 
chase garden  requisites  in  the  charge  of  the 
ever-faithful  worker,  Reg  Newton. 

A  great  week  and  thank  you,  all  Club 
members  and  escorts,  for  making  it  so. 


A  prize  for  Joyce  B riant  in  the  draw. 
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Stan  Sosabowski  on  target. 

He  stood  at  full  draw, 
Knuckles  on  stand, 
Thumb  beneath  jaw, 
Slight  tremble  of  hand. 

Releasing  the  string, 
He  set  arrow  on  wing 
"And  -  that's  a  red" 
Said  Ted. 

"Only  a  red? 
Then  I'm  going  to  bed! 
I  only  want  golds", 
Curly  said. 

.  . .  With  apologies  to  Curly  Wag  staff  and 
Ted  Bradford  (whose  names  just  happen  to 
scan) 

The  attitude  expressed  by  my  little  poem 
was  present  in  all  the  archers  who  came  to 
Ovingdean  for  our  shoot  -  even  the 
beginners  thought  gold  was  a  better  colour 
than  green!  Although,  thanks  to  our 
English  weather,  there  were  plenty  of 
"Greens",  even  for  the  experienced  bow- 
men. 

21  Archers  in  all  took  part  in  the  various 
competitions  and  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  our  three  novices,  Doug  Howard, 
Eric  Bradshaw,  and  Percy  Blackmore,  who 
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This  article  was  held  over  from  October  for 
lack  of  space.  A  further  Archery  report  will 
appear  next  month. 


took  part  in  all  the  shoots  and  practice 
sessions,  despite  getting  a  bath  on  the  field 
on  Wednesday  and  freezing  in  the  strong 
winds  during  most  of  the  week. 

On  Sunday,  June  20th,  we  were  enter- 
tained by  Cuckfield  Bowmen,  on  their  own 
ground,  and  they  beat  us  by  only  300,  so 
watch  out  next  time!  Lunch  was  given  to  us 
by  the  ladies  of  the  club,  which  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  Press  were 
present,  and  there  was  a  very  good  write- 
up  with  three  pictures  in  the  Mid-Sussex 
Times.  The  reporter  had,  however,  left  out 
any  mention  of  the  excellent,  stalwart, 
long-standing  efforts  of  Laurie  Austin  in 
helping  to  get  our  sport  off  the  ground  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  Phil  Van  Buren  to 
get  us  officially  recognised  by  G.N.A.S.  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  of  you  when  I  say  thank 
you  very  much  to  Laurie  for  his  continuing 
hard  work,  week  after  week,  to  enthuse  and 
encourage  anyone  bold  enough  to  "Come 
and  try  it". 

There  are  some  new  names  in  the  hon- 
ours list.  The  full  results  will  have  to  wait  for 
a  later  time.  There  were  many  surprised 
and  delighted  faces  at  the  prize-giving 
buffet  as  the  names  were  called  out.  The 
results  had  been  kept  very  secret,  not  being 
revealed  until  the  medalists  were  called  out 
to  be  presented  so  charmingly  with  the 
trophies  by  Mrs.  Conway. 
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Mrs.  Phyllis  Conway  presents  trophies  to  Norman  Perry  and  George  Hudson. 


The  winners  only  are:- 

George  Hudson        Spurway  Trophy 
Fred  Galway  Royal  Insurance  Trophy 

Norman  Perry  R.U.C.  Pairs 

and  George  Hudson 

After  some  short  speeches,  the  food  and 
drink  were  set  upon  with  renewed  appetite. 


Our  thanks  go  to  all  the  helpers  and  food 
providers. 

We  had  a  successful  week  and  ourthanks 
must  go  to  all  those  who  made  it  possible, 
including  Phil  Varden,  John  Grout,  and  all 
the  Cuckfield  crowd;  Ted  Bradford  and  his 
hat;  Laurie  Austin  and  Phil  Van  Buren,  and 
Dr.  Stilwell,  whose  co-operation  made  it  an 
enjoyable  week,  despite  the  weather. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

John  Walter  Blatchford  of  Benfleet  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  the  10th  September.  He  is 
94  years  of  age  and  was  injured  whilst  on 
active  service  as  a  Corporal  in  the  Dorset 
Regiment  during  the  1st  World  War.  He  is 
married,  with  one  daughter. 

Robert  Chalmers  of  West  Boldon,  Tyne  and 
Wear,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  6th 
September.  Mr.  Chalmers  served  in  the 
R.A.F.  during  the  2nd  World  War,  and  was  a 


Far  East  P.O.W.  He  is  married,  with  two 
adult  children. 

HarryJohn  Croft  of  Leigh-on-Sea  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  17th  August.  Mr.  Croft 
served  in  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  1st 
World  War.  He  is  81  years  of  age  and 
married,  with  an  adult  son  and  daughter. 

Norman  John  Killick  of  Weybridge  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  the  28th  September.  Mr. 
Killick  served  as  a  Rifleman  with  the 
London  Irish  Rifles  and  was  wounded  at 
Anzio  during  the  2nd  World  War.  He  is  59 
years  of  age  and  married,  with  two  adult 
sons. 

Augustus  Albert  Peacey  of  Cheltenham 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  9th  September. 
Mr.  Peacey  served  as  a  Corporal  in  the  1  /5th 
Gloucesters  during  the  1st  World  War.  He  is 
a  widower,  with  one  daughter. 
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THE  HANDLESS  AND  DEAF- 
BLIND  REUNION 


by  Ted  Miller 


On  the  evening  of  Thursday  23rd 
September,  the  Handless  and  Deaf-Blind 
Reunion  got  off  to  its  usual  lively  start  with 
sherry,  followed  by  an  excellent  dinner  in 
the  5th  floor  restaurant  of  Ian  Fraser  House, 
which  was  attended  by  St.  Dunstan's  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Garnett-Orme,  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Orme,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway,  Mrs.  Pugh 
and  many  other  old  friends.  We  were  sorry 
that  Dr.  Stilwell  could  not  be  with  us,  owing 
to  illness,  but  all  wish  him  well  and  a 
speedy  recovery.  After  our  meal,  we 
adjourned  to  the  Winter  Garden  for  a  sing- 
song and  get-together,  the  music  being 
supplied  by  Ernie  Took  and  his  band,  and 
everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very 
much. 

Our  outing  on  Friday  was  a  visit  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Sandhurst,  and 
accompanying  us  on  our  coach  were  Mrs. 
Dacre,  Mrs.  Blackford,  and  Mrs.  Bicknell, 
three  very  welcome  friends,  and  of  course,  I 
must  not  forget  Mrs.  Pugh.  The  weather 
was  not  very  promising,  but  our  °oirits 
were  high  as  we  left  Ian  Fras^  HoL.je  at 
10  o'clock.  We  had  a  little  bit  of  a  mystery 
tour  around  Guildford,  but  eventually 
arrived  at  our  destination  in  time  to 
be  welcomed  by  Major-General  G.H.W. 
Howlett,  Commandant  R.M.A.  Sandhurst, 
and  Sir  David  Muirhead,  a  member  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Council,  and  his  wife.  After 
another  excellent  meal  and  very  short 
speeches,  Tommy  Gaygan  presented  our 
hosts  with  an  oak  coffee  table  made  by  a  St. 
Dunstaner,  which  was  accepted  with  many 
thanks  and  a  promise  that  it  would  receive  a 
place  of  honour  in  the  Officers'  Mess. 


Tommy  Gaygan  presents  an  oak  coffee  table  to 
Col.  M.J.  Campbell-Lamerton,  Commander,  Old 
College. 


We  were  then  conducted  to  a  lecture 
room  where  we  were  given  a  briefing  on 
the  evolution  of  Sandhurst  and  the  training 
etc,  that  goes  to  make  an  officer.  Sand- 
hurst, of  course,  has  produced  many 
distinguished  officers,  including  Churchill, 
Roberts,  Allenby,  Haig,  Alexander, 
Auchinleck  and  Montgomery,  to  name  just 
a  few.  The  Academy  occupies  nearly  1,000 
acres  on  the  border  of  Surrey  and  Berk- 
shire, and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  estates  in  the  South  of  England. 

Owing  to  the  appalling  weather,  our 
hosts  rearranged  our  entertainments  to  be 
held  indoors  in  the  drill  hall,  and  after  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  Military  music  by  the 
Band  Master,  he  then  conducted  the  band, 
who  played  our  different  regimental 
marches,  and  for  Gwen  he  played  "Men  of 
Harlech".  It  was  all  very  stirring.  The 
Edwardian  physical  training  display  which 
followed  proved  very  entertaining  and 
caused  much  laughter. 

The  last  item  on  the  itinerary  for  the  day 
was  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Memorial  Chapel, 
which  we  were  told  will  accommodate 
1,000  worshippers.  It  is  a  really  beautiful 
chapel  and  a  shrine  to  those  officers  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
their  fellow  men.  The  walls  and  columns 
display  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were 
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Sandhurst's  Edwardian  physical  training  display  included  a  'drunk'  who  complicated  the  performance. 
Incidental  music  is  provided  by  the  band. 


killed  in  the  1914-'18  War,  and  a  Roll  of 
Honour  contains  the  names  of  nearly 
20,000  Army  officers  of  the  armies  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
Second  World  War.  The  chapel,  too,  has  a 
magnificent  organ  and  a  beautiful  silver 
font  and  such  a  lot  of  beautiful  stained 
glass,  it  is  impossible  to  write  enough 
about  it  in  these  few  short  notes.  Our 
thanks  to  all  who  made  this  such  an  enjoy- 
able visit. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  departed  for  a 
visit  to  "Whiligh"  and  Coopers  Farm  at 
Wadhurst.  "Whiligh",  the  home  of  Mr. 
John  Hardcastle,  came  into  the  Courthope 
family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIM  and  overthe 
years  has  been  enlarged  in  the  late 
Georgian  and  Victorian  periods.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  house  and  the  reception  we 
received  here  was  equally  delightful-being 
"piped  in"  to  the  reception  hall  by  our 
host's  son. 

Mr.  Hardcastle  had  kindly  lent  his  home 
to  his  friend,  Mr.  Michael  Reid,  past  High 
Sheriff  of  East  Sussex,  who  was  our  host 
proper,  as  Mr.  Reid's  house  was  not  really 
suitable  for  us,  being  old,  with  very  low 
ceilings  and  old  oak  beams  etc.  So  we  were 
very  fortunate,  as  we  had  2  very  charming 
hosts  with  their  families  and  friends  to  dine 


and  entertain  us.  Mr.  Reid's  mother-in-law, 
who  was  84  that  day,  turned  out  to  be  the 
guest  of  honour  and  she  was  visibly 
touched  as  we  all  sang  'Happy  Birthday'  to 
her.  No  speeches  here,  but  two  tables  were 
presented  from  St.  Dunstan'sto  our  hosts- 
the  one  to  Mr.  Reid  was  made  by  our 
handless  St.  Dunstaner,  Dickie  Brett,  and 
there  was  a  special  brass  plate  added  to  this 
table  to  prove  it.  Wally  Thomas,  our  deaf- 
blind  friend,  made  the  presentation  with  a 
very  interesting  speech  of  thanks-this,  I 
think  everyone  will  agree,  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  someone  totally  blind  and 
deaf.  Congratulations,  Wally. 

After  lunch,  the  weather  still  a  bit  suspect 
and  the  ground  very  wet,  it  was  decided  to 
cancel  the  Coopers  Farm  visit  and  instead 
we  went  by  coach  to  Bewlbridge  Reservoir. 
Built  between  1972  and  1976,  it  is  part  of  the 
Southern  Water  Authority's  River  Medway 
Scheme  by  which  parts  of  Mid  and  North 
Kent  are  supplied  with  water.  The  Reservoir 
also  provides  a  range  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  young  and  old  alike.  With  a  total 
water  area  at  top  level  of  770  acres,  it  is  the 
largest  inland  water  in  South  East  England. 
We  were  shown  around  by  the  Reservoir 
Manager  and  our  thanks  to  him  for  a  very 
interesting  afternoon. 
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At  the  Eaton  Restaurant,  David  and  Sybil  Bell 
chat  with  the  proprietor,  Mr.  John  Cutress.  They 
have  the  Eighth  Army  magazine,  "The  New 
Crusader",  which  he  had  received  that  day.  This 
included,  in  a  "Memories"  feature,  a  report  of 
their  wedding  taken  from  a  newspaper  of  28th 
April,  1945.  Both  David  and  Mr.  Cutress  are  old 
Desert  Rats. 

After  a  welcome  'cuppa'  and  cake  and 
biscuits  back  at  'Whiligh',  we  said  a  reluct- 
ant farewell  to  our  hosts  and  made  tracks 
for  home  and  supper  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
before  leaving  for  the  Dome  Theatre  to  see 
The  Brighton  Theatre  Group  in  their 
presentation  of  "The  White  Horse  Inn". 
Wally  and  Ron  and  their  wives  made  their 
way  to  the  Albion  for  dinner.  Again,  we 
have  Mrs.  Dacre  to  thank  for  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  meet  her  friends  and  visit 
their  homes. 

Sunday  was  a  rather  quieter  day,  after 
the  bowls  session,  which  thisyear  was  won 
by  Tommy  Gaygan  (a  good  day  for  the 
Gaygan  family,  as  Mrs.  Gaygan  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  won  the  ladies'  match).  We  did  very 
little  until  we  departed  at  6.30  for  supper 
and  entertainment  at  Pickwick's  Place  in 
Peacehaven.  There  was  plenty  of  talk  which 
rather  outdid  the  pianist,  but  it  was  a  very 
congenial  evening  and  everyone  was  on 
top  form. 

Monday-both  morning  and  afternoon 
were  taken  up  by  domestic  and  technical 
discussions  in  the  Winter  Garden,  attended 
by  Mr.  Weisblatt,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Castleton, 
Mr.  French,  Dr.  Fletcher,  Miss  Mosley,  Dr. 
Stilwell  and  Mr.  Dufton.  So  the  wives  made 
themselves  scarce  for  the  best  part  of  the 


day.  The  evening  was  spent  in  the  Gold 
room  at  the  Eaton  Restaurant  in  Hove,  our 
usual  rendezvous  for  our  farewell  dinner, 
and  as  usual  they  did  us  proud.  We  had  all 
our  friends  of  St.  Dunstan's  with  us  and  a 
special  thanks  to  them  all.  They  must  surely 
know  by  now  how  we  feel  about  them  all. 
For  Mrs.  Dacre,  Peggy  Brett  had  written 
and,  by  popular  request,  spoke  the 
following  verse: 

Elizabeth  of  Rottingdean, 

Without  you  we  would  not  have  seen 
So  many  homes,  so  many  places, 

So  many  kind  and  friendly  faces; 
Have    been    received   with    warmth    and 
charm 

In  castle,  Manor  House,  and  farm. 
You've  cast  your  spells  on  our  behalf. 

Bullied  gently -with  a  laugh - 
The  coldest  heart  melted  before  you! 

The  deafest  ear  could  not  ignore  you! 
We  send  our  thanks  for  all  you've  been- 

Elizabeth  of  Rottingdean. 

Presentations  were  made  to  Mrs.  Pugh 
and  Mrs.  Dacre  from  all  the  boys,  Gwen  and 
Winnie,  and  then  the  prizes  were  awarded 
for  the  Bowls  Competition.  So  ended  our 
22nd  Reunion. 


FROM  THE  MUFFIES. 

Wally  and  I  wish  to  thank  all  those 
responsible  for  the  grand  Reunion  with  the 
Hand  Amputees,  which  was  held  on  the 
23rd  to  the  27th  September.  Our  two  visits, 
one  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Sandhurst,  and  the  other  to  Whiligh,  proved 
most  interesting;  our  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Officers  at  Sandhurst  for  their  kindness  and 
understanding  and  also  to  Mr.  Hardcastle 
and  Mr.  Reid  at  Whiligh  for  their  wonderful 
welcome  and  a  special  thank  you  to  their 
families  for  the  super  lunch  which  they 
gave  us.  It  was  very  nice  to  have  our  old 
friends  with  us  this  year,  Mrs.  Blackford  and 
Miss  Hallett.Oursincere  thanks  too,  to  Mrs. 
Dacre,  for  all  her  kind  help.  We  were  very 
sorry  that  Doctor  Stilwell  was  not  with  us 
this  year,  as  he  has  been  a  little  off  colour, 
let  us  hope  he  will  soon  be  back  to  normal 
again. 

As  always,  after  a  grand  get-together,  a 
grand  lunch  and  the  farewell  dinner  at  the 
Eaton  Restaurant.  Once  again,  our  sincere 
thanks  to  all. 

Ron  Ellis 
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A  SECOND  PAIR  OF  EYES  by  Tindall  Leefe 

Published  by  the  author  in  Paperback 
£2.00   +    50p  p&p   from:   32  St.   A/bans 
Crescent,  Woodford  Green,  Essex. 

Harry  Tindall  Leefe  was  not  much  more 
than  12  months  old  when  he  received  his 
name,  on  his  adoption  by  a  blind  man  and 
his  sighted  wife.  'A  Second  Pair  of  Eyes' 
could  be  described  as  a  biography  and  an 
autobiography  combined.  Tindall  Leefe 
sets  out  to  tell  the  story  of  his  father,  Harry 
Leefe,  blinded  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
and  in  doing  so,  reveals  a  large  part  of  his 
own  life  as  a  sighted  boy  helping  his  blind 
father. 

The  book  opens  with  Harry  Leefe's  own 
story  of  the  action  in  which  he  was  blinded 
and  continues  with  Tindall's  memories  of 
his  childhood,  when,  during  a  four  year 
separation  of  his  adoptive  parents,  the  little 
boy  became  his  father's  eyes,  guiding  him, 
helping  his  gardening,  choosing  his  shirts 
and  ties  when  dressing. 

There  are  further  accounts  in  Harry 
Leefe's  own  words  of  his  experiences  as  a 
blind  prisoner  of  war  and  Tindall  Leefe 
includes  references  to  his  father's  meeting 
with  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  his  training  at 
Regent's  Park.  Later,  he  sympathetically 
describes  his  father's  efforts,  some 
successful,  and  others  not,  to  make  his  way 
as  a  blind  man  in  business. 

Describing  an  early  studio  portrait  of 
father  and  son,  which  is  reproduced  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  book,  Tindall  Leefe  sees  it 
as  a  symbol  of  a  tragic  situation  in  which 
father  and  son  are  inseparably  linked  in 
mutual  dependence. 

This  book  is  a  frank  account  of  the 
stresses  and  demands  on  the  family  of  a 
war-blinded  man  in  helping  him  overcome 
his  disability.  It  is  also  a  tribute  from  some- 
one exceptionally  closely  involved,  to  the 
courage  and  resource  of  a  St.  Dunstaner. 

Tindall  Leefe  writes  early  in  the  book,  "He 
showed  a  power  of  survival  born  of  a 
determination  not  to  be  beaten-an  un- 
shakeable  self-assurance  ...  for  he  believd 
that  fate  had  dealt  him  this  blow  early  in  life 
for  a  definite  purpose,  and  that  it  was  a 
destiny  which  contained  its  own  special 
gifts  and  rewards.". 

FREE  TUBE  TRAVEL  IN  LONDON: 
IMPORTANT  CORRECTION.  This  only 
applies  to  those  living  in  the  GREATER 
LONDON  AREA.  Contact  your  local  town  hall. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

CAT  No.  2622 
Midnight  is  a  Place 

by  Joan  Aitken 

Read  by  Andrew  Timothy 

Reading  Time  9  hours 

The  year  is  1840.  Midnight  Court  is  a  ram- 
shackle, decaying  Manor  House  occupied 
by  Sir  Randolph  Crosby,  a  13-year-old  boy, 
Lucas,  the  son  of  his  dead  partner,  and  the 
boy's  tutor,  Mr.  Oakapple. 

Sir  Randolph  is  a  drunken,  loutish 
misanthrope,  owner  of  the  nearby  Mid- 
night Carpet  Mill,  where  the  working  condi- 
tions among  the  terrifyingly  dangerous 
machinery  are  appalling. 

There  then  arrives  on  the  scene  a  nine- 
year-old  girl.  She  is  French,  with  the  most 
unlikely  name  of  Ann-Marie  Murgatroyd, 
and  is  the  grand-daughter  of  the  original 
owner  of  Midnight  Mill,  who,  we  are  later 
informed,  was  swindled  out  of  his  property 
by  the  infamous  Sir  R. 

Sir  Randolph  is  up  to  his  unsavoury  neck 
in  debt  and,  when  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  tax  gatherers,  takes  the  rather 
drastic  course  of  burning  down  the  house, 
without  bothering  to  tell  the  other  occu- 
pants that  he  was  doing  so.  The  children 
and  Mr.  Oakapple  just  manage  to  escape 
with  their  lives. 

Thetrioare  now  destitute.  Lucas  earns  an 
honest  crust  down  the  sewers,  a  picker-up 
of  un-considered  trifles,  whilst  Ann-Marie 
collects  cigar-butts  from  the  gutter  and 
reconstitutes  them  for  sale.  Mr.  Oakapple, 
meantime,  is  in  hospital  virtually  at  death's 
edge,  injured  in  a  gallant  but  unavailing 
attempt  to  save  Sir  Randolph  from  his  own 
funeral  pyre. 

But,  naturally,  it  all  comes  right  in  the  end 
for  our  heroic  trio  .  .  . 

A  most  extraordinary  book,  a  kind  of 
pseudo-Victorian  Gothic  novel  with  the 
hardship  and  knavery  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 
It's  certainly  got  the  right  ingredients,  a 
scoundrelly  mill  owner,  a  rightful  heir 
cheated  out  of  his  inheritance,  a  rascally 
lawyer  and  a  grasping  landlady  and  the 
whole  book  is  soggy  with  misery,  poverty 
and  social  injustice  -  there's  even  the 
classic  "trubble  at  t'mill"  (speedily  put 
down  by  sabre-brandishing  Militia). 

-contd. 
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But,  stay  .  .  .!  I  was  about  half-way 
through  before  I  realised  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  glorious  "spoof",  a  brilliant 
send-up.  I  was  having  my  leg  well  and  truly 
pulled  by  the  artful  Ms  Aitken. 

And  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  experience! 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

Gardening  Column 

A  good  start  to  the  Autumn,  weather- 
wise,  and  it  makes  one  wonder  whether  to 
tidy  all  the  beds,  though  there  may  still  be 
some  colour  around.  However,  don't  be  too 
slow  to  get  the  flower  borders  and  vege- 
table patch  cleared  up  and  dug  over  before 
the  weather  changes  for  the  worse,  with 
strong  gales,  rain,  and  frost  coming  along. 

Check  over  all  the  fencing  to  make  certain 
it  is  all  safe.  Get  all  rearrangements  in  the 
garden  started,  but  don't  overdo  these  new 
schemes  or  you  may  get  stuck  if  the 
weather  breaks  and  leaves  you  in  the  lurch. 
Ensure  that  all  the  necessary  jobs  are  done 
first.  Keep  all  the  house-plants  away  from 
the  window  sills  as  soon  as  night  falls,  so 
that  they  don't  get  too  much  of  a  change  in 
temperature  downwards.  Also,  cut  down 
the  doses  of  water  and  give  no  feeds,  as 
growth  is  at  a  standstill.  Keep  the  pots  away 
from  the  sources  of  heat  and  certainly  not 
on  top  of  the  radiators. 

Start  the  bonfires  on  a  dry,  calm  day, 
consigning  the  drier  and  woodier  items  to 
the  bottom  as  a  start  and  then  the  damper 
and  leafier  items  to  put  on  the  top  of  the 
flames.  Retain  the  ashes  for  use  on  flowers 
as  they  start  colouring  and  also  for  items  in 
the  vegetable  garden,  such  as  the  Beans. 

Vegetables 

Really  get  going  on  the  spare  ground, 
digging  over  deeply  and  leaving  rough  for 
the  frosts  to  break  down.  Spread  some 
manure  or  compost  around,  plus  lime  in 
the  areas  to  be  used  for  the  greens  next 
season.  Keep  the  soil  hoed  over  between 
the  growing  crops.  Ensure  that  the  last  of 
the  Beet,  Carrots  and  Parsnip  are  lifted 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  Heel  over 
Broccoli  and  tie  leaves  over  the  crown  to 
stop  the  rain  getting  into  the  centres. 
Spinach  will  grow  better  if  you  thin  out 
every  so  often.  Earth  up  Celery  and  Leeks 
and  cover  Parsnips  with  a  bit  of  litter.  Some 
early  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  may  be  sown 


out  of  doors  but  only  in  the  South  and 
South  West;  I  would  advise  sowing  only  if 
you  have  some  cloches  or  are  sowing  in 
pots  or  boxes  in  the  greenhouse  for  those 
of  you  in  the  Midlands  and  Northwards. 

Plant  out  some  of  those  fairly  well-grown 
Cabbage  and  Savoy  seedlings,  but  here 
again,  only  without  cover  in  the  milder 
areas.  Where  you  have  a  greenhouse  and 
want  early  vegetables  and  salad  items,  sow 
French  Beans  in  large  pots  and  Lettuce, 
Radish,  Mustard  and  Cress  in  small  pots 
every  so  often,  to  get  a  continuation  of  a 
crop. 

Fruit 

Try  and  get  the  pruning  started  as  and 
when  the  weather  allows.  When  some  trees 
have  got  out  of  shape,  cut  away  shoots  and 
branches  so  as  to  get  a  good  shape.  This  is 
especially  so  with  the  dwarf  pyramids  or 
you  may  find  that  they  are  no  longer 
dwarfs.  Keep  the  espaliers  and  cordons 
growing  so  that  all  shoots  and  branches  are 
sideways  and  not  forwards  or  backwards. 
Also,  don't  let  them  grow  too  tall.  Where 
you  wish  to  have  some  new  trees  this 
season,  get  them  in  now  or  next  month, 
during  frostless  weather  and  when  the 
ground  is  not  saturated  with  heavy  rain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  get  the 
winter  spraying  with  a  good  insecticide- 
cum-fungicide,  especially  on  the  tree 
trunks  where  the  pests  will  have  their  hide- 
outs for  emergence  next  year.  Also,  tree 
bands  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Carry  on 
pruning  Currants  and  Gooseberries  plus 
Cherries  which  have  had  all  the  fruit 
gathered.  Add  manure  or  compost  bet- 
ween the  rows  of  Strawberries  plus  all  the 
others.  See  that  all  the  wires  or  strings 
along  the  rows  of  Raspberries,  Logan- 
berries etc.  are  in  good  state  to  tie  the  new 
shoots  to  them  in  the  new  season. 

Flowers 

Get  all  the  borders  dug  over  and  cleared 
of  weeds.  A  good  dose  of  manure  or  com- 
post on  the  top  will  give  the  soil  and 
perennial  roots  a  good  boost.  Cut  down  the 
perennial  border  plants  to  soil  level  and  in 
areas  where  you  have  hard  winter  weather 
give  all  the  roots  a  cover  of  peat  or  build  up 
the  earth  a  bit. 

Take  up  all  the  Dahlia  tubers  and  Gladioli 
corms  if  it  has  not  already  been  done,  dry 
off  and  then  store  in  containers  in  dry  peat 
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or  sand.  Remember  to  put  them  in  frost- 
free  places. 

Where  you  have  some  rather  large 
clumps  of  Peonies  taking  up  a  lot  of  space, 
the  roots  can  be  lifted,  pulled  apart  and 
re-planted  at  once,  but  don't  expect  too 
much  in  the  way  of  flower  the  first  year,  as 
they  may  take  some  time  to  get  settled 
down.  Personally,  I  am  not  very  keen  on 
splitting  Peonies,  but  some  of  the  outer 
pieces  can  be  cut  away.  One  can  still  split 
up  rather  large  clumps  of  Polyanthus  for 
replanting  at  once. 

Many  items  such  as  Anenomes,  Pansies, 
Primrose,  Polyanthus,  Sweet  William, 
Wallflower,  etc.,  can  be  planted  from  their 
seed  bedstotheirflowering  places.  Flag  Iris 
of  all  kinds  can  be  planted  out  and  Tulips 
still  placed  in  position. 

Plant  out  new  Rose  bushes  when  the 
weather  is  right  and  orders  can  still  be  sent 
along  to  growers  for  any  new  bushes  you 
want  and  they  will  be  sent  to  you  when 
conditions  are  right  for  transport.  Should 
they  come  along  in  bad  weather,  heel  the 
pack  in  to  a  spare  bed  for  the  time  being. 

Prune  back  hard  all  your  Roses  if  not 
already  done,  and  don't  forget  to  use 
gloves  as,  though  Roses  have  a  lovely 
scent,  they  can  be  very  spiteful  with  their 
spikes.  Cut  away  broken  stems  or  branches 
on  shrubs  and  trees  and  stake  others  which 
tend  to  be  rather  loose  at  their  roots.  Burn 
all  these  stems  and  branches  plus  Rose 
prunings  as  they  will  not  break  down  on  the 
compost  heap. 

Greenhouse 

If  not  keeping  much  growing,  try  and 
clean  up  the  place  as  much  as  possible.  Use 
a  pretty  dilute  disinfectant  where  you  have 
plants  growing  for  Xmas  and  Spring  show. 
However,  if  you  only  use  the  place  for  the 
germination  of  seeds  in  the  Spring  and 
growing  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers  etc.  later 
on,  give  the  whole  place  a  good  clean  up 
with  Jeyes  mixed  in  water  and  keep  the 
house  shut  up  after  use  for  a  week  or  so  for 
the  fumes  to  percolate  to  all  the  corners, 
crevices  and  cracks.  Then  open  up  on  fine, 
sunny  days,  so  that  all  the  fumes  have  gone 
by  the  time  it  comes  into  use  again.  Ensure 
that  all  pots  and  trays  are  thoroughly  cleaned. 

When  you  have  some  plants  growing 
plus  cuttings  just  about  rooting,  try  and 
keep  temperature  to  a  minimum  of  45°F  but 
if  possible  a  bit  higher.  Open  windows  on 


fine  days  but  shut  at  night,  especially  when 
frosts  or  strong  winds  are  forecast.  Clear 
away  dead  leaves  from  plants  such  as 
Cyclamen,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Pelar- 
goniums, etc.  Tap  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots  and  if  the  roots  are  very  tight,  put  in, 
with  some  fresh  compost,  to  larger  pots. 
Water  in,  but  keep  moisture  down  to  a 
minimum  as  they  won't  be  growing  very 
rapidly  and  give  no  feed  till  they  are  starting 
to  come  into  flower. 

Xmas  and  early  spring  flowering  bulbs 
will  be  getting  to  the  stage  of  being  taken 
from  their  dark  forcing  areas  to  the  staging 
in  full  light.  You  will  be  able  to  note  the  right 
stage  by  the  amount  of  flower  bulb  plus  leaf 
which  is  showing. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  keep  the  floor  as 
dry  as  possible  since  moulds  of  all  kinds 
can  be  very  prevalent.  Put  a  combined 
insecticide-cum-fungicide  smoke  in  every 
so  often  as  a  precaution. 


CLUB  NEWS 


BRIDGE 

Please  note:  Ian  Fraser  House  Congress  is 
from  3rd-7th  December  and  any  St. 
Dunstaners,  and  wives,  wanting  to  learn 
Bridge  will  be  welcome  in  our  beginners' 
classes. 


BRIGHTON 
Bridge 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  another  club  year, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the  Bridge 
Section  is  thriving,  with  three  new  mem- 
bers who  have  moved  into  the  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
we  lost  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respec- 
ted members,  Bruce  Ingrey,  a  fine  player 
and  a  gentleman  who  will  be  sadly  missed. 

We  have  had  up  to  8  tables  for  our  pairs 
competition,  and  as  many  as  16  members 
for  the  Individuals.  Also,  the  Bridge  Drives 
are  well  attended.  Indeed,  we  couldn't 
expect  more  support  from  you,  our 
members,  and  we  are  extremely  grateful, 
for  without  you  there  would  be  no  Bridge 
Section.  We  are  very  conscious  of  this  and 
that  is  why  we  always  stress  how  important 
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every  member  is.  Many  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  R.  Goodlad  and  Mr.  M.  Douse,  our  stal- 
wart supporters,  and  the  partners  and 
markers  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted;  we 
all  appreciate  your  help  which  is  always 
forthcoming.  Thank  you  all.  Here's  good 
luck  to  you  all  for  next  year's  competitions. 

Bill  Phillips 
Captain. 


Pairs  Results  for  match  played  September 
12th 

N/S     1.  R.  Evans  &  Mrs.  Barker  58.3 

2.  W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  Goodlad  53.3 

3.  W  Lethbridge  &  Mr.  Goodlad 

4.  J.  Majchrowicz  &  Mr.  Douse 

5.  F.  Griffee  &  Mrs.  Andrews 

E/W    1.W.  Allen  &  Miss  Sturdy  63.8 

2.  R.  Pacitti  &  Mrs.  Pacitti  52.5 

3.  M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  McPherson        50.8 

4.  A.  Dodgson  &  Mrs.  Dodgson  49.6 

5.  E.  Hannett  &  Mrs.  Hannett  46.7 

6.  P.  McCormack  &  Mrs.  Phillips  36.7 

Individuals  Results  for  competition  played 
September  18th. 

1.  Mrs.  K.  Pacitti  66.4 

2.  Mr.  J.  Padley  65.4 

3.  Mr.  P.  McCormack  62.7 

3.  Mr.  M.  Tybinski  62.7 

4.  Mr.  F.  Griffee  61.8 

5.  Mr.  W.  Allen  60.9 

6.  Mr.  J.  Whitcombe  60 

7.  Mr.  W.  Phillips  58.2 

8.  Mr.  R.  Pacitti  57.3 

9.  Mr.  W.  Lethbridge  56.4 
10.  Mr.  R   Evans  48.2 


Bowls 

Once  again,  the  curtain  has  fallen  on 
another  out-door  bowling  season.  It  seems 
to  have  been  rather  an  in-and-out  sort  of 
affair,  quite  a  number  of  matches  being 
well  patronised,  whilst  others  were  poorly 
supported. 

The  Committee  had  to  swallow  two 
rather  bitter  pills,  by  having  to  cancel 
matches  with  two  of  our  very  good  friendly 
hosts,  ie.  Castle  Green,  Guildford,  and  East 
Preston  Bowling  Club.  These  cancellations 
were  due  entirely  to  us  not  being  able  to 
raise  a  team,  mostly,  I  must  admit,  due  to 
illness  and  members  having  other  commit- 
ments, but  we  do  hope  we  will  be  able  to 


fulfill  these  engagements  next  year. 

Our  AGM  was  held  on  Tuesday,  5th 
October,  and  the  following  were  elected  to 
serve  in  office: 


Chairman 

Vice-Chairman 

Committee-men 

Treasurer 
Joint  Sec. 


R.  Osborne 

H.  Preedy 

R.  Evans, 

D.  Miller 

Mrs.  P.  Burnett 

Mrs.  J.  Osborne, 

Mrs.  J.  Kick 


A  very  good  meeting  ensued  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  competition  to  be  held  at 
Ian  Fraser  House  would  be  8  ends  of  2 
woods,  the  best  15  scores  to  count  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  It  was  also  decided  that 
as  transport  fares  are  getting  so  expensive, 
the  bowling  competition  would  be  held  on 
Wednesday  mornings  instead  of  Tuesday 
afternoons,  thus  enabling  members  who 
wanted  to  stay  on  for  the  social  club  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  to  do  so,  thus 
incurring  just  the  one  expense. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  any 
member  of  the  club  who  wishes  to  learn 
and  participate  in  bowling  activities  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  all  the  assistance  we 
are  capable  of  will  be  given. 

H.  Preedy 


Entertainment  Section 

Our  membership  during  the  past  months 
has  been  disappointingly  low,  and  although 
we  appreciate  the  difficulties  incurred  these 
days  with  the  cost  of  fares  and,  dare  one  say, 
'old  age',  we  would  urge  you  to  support  the 
club  as  often  as  you  are  able.  During  the 
summer  we  have  enjoyed  trips  to  East- 
bourne to  see  "The  Black  and  White  Minstrel 
Show"  and  recently  a  most  enjoyable  trip  to 
'Broadlands'  at  Romsey,  the  home  of  the 
late  Lord  Mountbatten.  We  now  commence 
our  winter  season  with  our  Dances  etc: 

November  6th 

Dinner  and  Dance  at  the  Dudley  Hotel,  Hove. 

December  4th 

Christmas  Dance,  Ian  Fraser  House. 

Do  please  support  these  functions- 
contact  me  on  Peacehaven  5977,  or  Joan 
Osborne  on  Brighton  32115. 

Jean  Kick. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 

BIRTHS 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randall  Williams  of 
Leytonstone,  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Rowen  Penelope,  on  September  14th. 

WEDDINGS 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Walter  Bick  of  Southam,  who  was 
married  to  Sylvie  Grace  Tudor  Hughes  on 
the  20th  September. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Foster  of  Barnsley, 
who  are  proud  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  first  grandchild.  A  son,  Benjamin  Paul, 
was  born  on  the  25th  July  to  their  daughter, 
Jane  and  her  husband,  Paul. 

Mrs.  J.  Kempe,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  S.N. 
Kempe  of  Camborne,  on  the  arrival  of  her 
25th  grandchild,  Candus  Anne,  born  on  the 
30th  September  to  Christopher  and  Sharon 
Kempe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ormond  of  Burgess  Hill, 
on  the  arrival  of  their  first  grandchild.  A  girl, 
Emma  Louise,  was  born  on  the  6th  April  to 
their  son,  Remmy,  and  his  wife,  Christine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Tibbit  of  Capel-le-Ferne, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  grandchild.  A  boy, 
Michael  Alec,  was  born  on  the  28th  July  to 
their  son,  David  and  his  wife,  Janet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Wood  of  Brent- 
wood, on  the  arrival  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Sarah  Jane,  born  on  the  2nd  October  to 
their  daughter,  Marilyn  and  her  husband, 
Andrew  Wait. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Jones  of  Cheriton,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  great  grandchild.  A  girl,  Louise 
Sarah,  was  born  on  the  30th  October,  1981, 
to  their  grand-daughter,  Kim,  and  her 
husband,  Denis  Newell. 


Mr.  J.  Rowlands  of  Bebbington,  on  the 
arrival  of  another  great  grandchild.  On  the 
15th  February,  his  grand-daughter  presen- 
ted him  with  a  little  girl,  Alison  Andrew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sedgley  of  Holywell  Bay, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  two  new  great  grandchildren:  a  son, 
Richard  John,  born  on  August  27th  to  their 
grandson,  Alan,  and  his  wife,  Christine; 
and  a  daughter,  Gemma  Ruth,  born  on  July 
27th  to  their  grandson,  Peter  and  his  wife, 
Sylvia. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

William  and  Marion  Wood  of  Petersfield, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  17th  October. 

GOLDEN  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Leslie  and  Rose  Tanner  of  Morden,  who 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  the  15th  October. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Muriel  Bryant  of  Plymouth,  who  has 
once  again  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
National  Handicraft  Exhibition  forthe  Blind 
and  has  received  a  certificate. 

Alan  Ford,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Ford  of  Middlesborough,  who  was  presen- 
ted with  his  M.D.  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Anne  at 
the  Albert  Hall  on  the  11th  May  this  year. 
Alan  studied  at  London  University. 

Andrew,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.H.  Foster  of  Barnsley,  who  obtained  a 
Bachelor  of  Education  Science  degree  with 
second  class  honours  from  Warwick 
University  and  has  now  taken  up  a  post 
teaching  Mathematics  at  Birkdale  High 
School,  Dewsbury. 


Mr.  F.  P.  Surridge  of  Heme  Bay,  on 
winning  the  Bexley  Plate  for  Bowling  in  the 
competition  held  at  Woodlands  Park, 
Gravesend,  on  the  18th  September. 
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DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mrs.  Rose  Peacey,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
P.  S.  Peacey  of  Saffron  Walden,  on  the 
death  of  their  son,  George,  who  passed 
away  on  the  15th  September. 

Mr.  H.  Pople  of  Ross-on-Wye,  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Gladys  Mary,  who  passed 
away  on  September  30th. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and 
friends. 

A.A.H.  Brown,  16th  London  Regiment. 
Albert  Arthur  Henry  Brown  of  Reading  passed 
away  peacefully  at  his  home  on  the  7th  October, 
at  the  age  of  97.  He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1917,  and  was  one  of  our  oldest  surviving 
members. 

Mr.  Brown  was  wounded  at  Arras  in  1917 
whilst  on  active  service  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  1 6th 
London  Regiment.  Following  a  period  of  training 
in  physiotherapy,  Braille  and  typewriting,  our  St. 
Dunstaner  set  up  in  practice  in  Bath  in  1920.  In 
1926  he  moved  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  their 
four  children,  to  Reading,  where  he  remained 
as  a  highly  respected  and  successful  physio- 
therapist, continuing  in  practice  until  he  retired 
at  the  age  of  89. 

Sadly,  Mrs.  Brown  died  in  1963  and  from  then 
on  he  was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his  house- 
keeper, Gertrude  Clayton,  and,  for  the  past  six 
years,  by  his  daughter,  Jean,  who  gave  up  her 
employment  in  order  to  care  for  our  St. 
Dunstaner.  In  his  youth,  Mr.  Brown  possessed  a 
fine  singing  voice.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rotary  Club  and,  in  latter  years,  enjoyed  listening 
to  his  talking  books  for  relaxation. 

He  leaves  a  daughter,  Jean,  and  three  sons. 

R.A.  Harmsworth,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps. 

Ronald  Arthur  Harmsworth  of  Aldershot 
passed  away  in  hospital  on  the  20th  September 
after  a  long  illness  borne  with  great  fortitude.  He 
was  66  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1 948.  Our  St.  Dunstaner  was  in  the  Regular 
Army,  having  enlisted  in  the  R.A.S.C.  in  1936.  He 
served  in  the  2nd  World  War  with  the  rank  of 
Corporal,  but  was  discharged  in  1941  as  his  eye- 
sight was  failing. 

On  admission  to  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr.  Harmsworth 
undertook  a  period  of  training  in  Braille,  type- 


writing and  handicrafts,  and  as  he  had  worked  in 
the  retail  trade  prior  to  enlisting  in  the  Army, 
decided  to  become  a  shopkeeper.  In  1 949  he  took 
over  a  confectionery  shop  which  became  a 
successful  venture  with  the  assistance  of  his 
wife,  Claire,  whom  he  married  in  1939.  He  dis- 
posed of  the  business  in  1954  and  was  re-trained 
for  Telephony,  and  was  a  highly  efficient  opera- 
tor until  1957,  when  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
shopkeeping.  His  second  venture  into  this  field 
was  even  more  successful  and  included  a  Post 
Office,  but  Mr.  Harmsworth  was  forced  to  retire 
on  health  grounds  in  1967,  moving  to  Aldershot 
to  live  three  years  later. 

In  his  leisure  hours,  Mr.  Harmsworth  was  a 
very  keen  gardener,  raising  splendid  crops  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
wife,  his  greatest  hobby  in  later  years  was 
model-making  and  his  two  ships,  the  'Victory' 
and  the  'Golden  Hind',  were  the  subjects  of 
articles  and  photographs  in  the  Review  in 
January  and  December  last  year. 

Throughout  his  long  illness,  our  St.  Dunstaner 
was  devotedly  cared  for  by  his  wife,  Claire,  to 
whom  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy.  Our 
condolences  also  to  Mr.  Harmsworth's  brother, 
sister-in-law,  and  all  members  of  the  family. 

J.A.  Simpson,  Royal  Army  Service  Corps. 

John  Arthur  Simpson  of  Peacehaven,  affection- 
ately known  as  'Johnny'  to  numerous  St. 
Dunstaners  and  their  wives,  passed  away  in 
hospital  on  the  1 1th  September.  He  was  53  years 
of  age  and  had.  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1951, 
having  served  as  a  Private  in  the  R.A.S.C.  during 
the  2nd  World  War. 

Following  a  period  of  training,  Mr.  Simpson 
went  into  industry  as  a  Capstan  Operator  and  on 
Inspection  from  1955,  and  he  was  a  valued  and 
efficient  employee  until  1977,  when  he  had  to 
retire  on  health  grounds. 

Mr.  Simpson  took  a  great  interest  in  sporting 
activities  throughout  his  life,  and  was  a  keen 
walker  for  many  years,  taking  part  in  Marathon 
and  Charity  sponsored  walks,  for  which  he  was 
the  recipient  of  many  medals  and  prizes.  He  was 
also  a  keen  fisherman  and  bowler  and  a  valued 
member  of  our  Clubs  in  Brighton  for  both  activi- 
ties. He  took  part  in  the  Cader  Idris  climb  on 
several  occasions  and  in  more  recent  years 
became  an  excellent  horseman.  His  horseman- 
ship was  the  subject  of  a  long  article  in  the 
Brighton  &  Hove  Gazette  in  1979,  which  described 
how  he  had  invented  his  own  method  of  training 
with  the  use  of  a  'bleeper'.  In  that  year,  Mr. 
Simpson  took  part  in  the  procession  of  Rotting- 
dean  Village  Fair,  riding  his  favourite  horse, 
Simon.  Our  St.  Dunstaner  was  also  interested  in 
music  and  was  justly  proud  of  having  started  the 
Whitehawk  Drum  and  Trumpet  Corps  in  1977. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Esther  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
married  in  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel  in  1951,  and  six 
daughters. 
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Message  from 
the  Chairman 

Sir  Neville  Pearson,  Bt. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  Neville  Pearson  in  America,  St.  Dunstan's  has  lost 
one  of  its  oldest  and  best  friends.  He  was  a  boy  when  his  father,  Sir  Arthur, 
founded  St.  Dunstan's  in  1915  and  laterfor  very  many  years,  until  his  health 
failed,  Sir  Neville  served  our  Organisation  wisely  and  generously.  He  was 
our  President  for  30  years.  Our  Council  benefited  from  his  keen  interest  and 
active  participation  in  our  affairs  and  St.  Dunstaners  appreciated  his 
personal  kindness,  understanding  and  humour  whenever  they  met  him.  He 
was  a  particularly  welcome  visitor  at  our  Homes,  where  he  showed  great 
sympathy  for  the  older  men  and  those  who  were  ill  or  had  additional 
disabilities. 

St.  Dunstan's  and  all  of  us  individually  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  Sir  Neville  remember  him  with  affection  and  gratitude.  We  honour  his 
memory. 

Service  to  the  Civilian  Blind 

A  report  on  another  page  tells  of  Walter  Thornton's  latest  appointment  in  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  blind.  As  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  he  will  be  making  still  further  use  of  his  wide 
experience  in  matters  of  training,  welfare  and  mobility,  and  of  his  local 
knowledge.  It  is  good  to  know  that  a  St.  Dunstaner  has  been  appointed  to 
such  an  important  post. 

We  all  send  Walter  and  Margaret  our  warm  congratulations  and  wish  him 
every  success  in  this  new  challenge. 

Christmas,  1982 

Warm  greetings  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  families,  wherever  they  may 
be,  and  to  all  readers  of  the  Review/ 

My  wife  and  I  send  you  our  personal  good  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the 
coming  year. 


OH 
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The  late  Sir  Neville  Pearson  speaking  to  Wa/ly  Thomas,  using  the 
deaf-blind  hand  code,  at  the  1966  Southampton  Reunion.  Photo: 
Southern  Newspapers  Ltd. 

SIR  NEVILLE  PEARSON,  BT. 

Sir  Neville  Pearson, Bt.,  President  of  St.  Dunstan's  for  thirty 
years,  died  in  Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  on  November 
6th.  He  was  84. 

Sir  Neville  was  the  son  of  our  Founder,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Bt.,  G.B.E.  Born  in  March  1898,  he  was  educated  at  Eton.  He 
served  in  both  World  Wars,  having  been  commissioned 
direct  from  school  into  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  in  1917. 

Shortly  afterthe  death  of  his  father  in  1921,  he  was  elected 
a  Vice-President  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  in  1932,  he  became  our 
Honorary  Treasurer,  holding  this  office  until  1939,  when  he 
rejoined  the  Army.  He  served  again  with  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  later  was  appointed  to  the  General  Staff.  In  1942, 
representing  the  Periodical  Press,  he  went  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  on  a  special  mission  for  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation. 

In  1947,  he  became  President  of  St.  Dunstan's  succeeding 
his  mother,  Lady  Arthur  Pearson  and  continuing  the  long 
association  of  the  Pearson  family  with  the  leadership  of  St. 
Dunstan's-an  era  which  came  to  an  end  when  he  resigned 
the  Presidency  due  to  his  declining  health  in  1977. 

Outside  St.  Dunstan's,  Sir  Neville  was  President  of  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  a  charity  founded  by  his  father  to  provide 
holidays  for  children  in  need.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  pub- 
lishers C.  Arthur  Pearson  Ltd.,  and  a  Director  of  George 
Newnes  Ltd.,  Country  Life  Ltd.,  London  Opinion  Ltd.,  and 
Newnes  and  Pearson  Printing  Co.  Ltd. 

Sir  Neville  Pearson  was  no  mere  figurehead  as  our  Presi- 
dent. St.  Dunstaners  will  remember  him  warmly  for  his 
attendance  at  reunions.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  occasions  of  St.  Dunstan's  history:  the  Royal  visit  to 
Ovingdean  in  1962;  the  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  at  St. 
James's  Palace  in  1965  and  others  between  the  wars.  In 
administration  Sir  Neville  was  an  active  Member  of  Council 
and  the  important  Finance  Committee. 
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The  first  Remembrance  Parade  after  the 
Falklands 

by  Joyce  Pringle 


Remembrance  Sunday  must  always 
remain  significant  for  us  but  this  year  the 
day  seemed  to  have  a  very  special  quality. 
A  whole  new  set  of  human  beings  were 
abruptly  brought  into  contact  with  anxiety; 
for  some  this  was  resolved  in  joyful  home- 
coming, some  in  bereavement  and  some  in 
coming  to  terms  with  disability.  All  must 
have  been  marginally  aware  that  anyone 
serving  in  either  war,  and  those  they  left 
behind,  had  suffered  all  this. 

The  St.  Dunstaners  rolling  up  at  Head- 
quarters were  their  usual  spruce, 
bemedalled,  voluble  selves.  Mr.  Stevens, 
pen  flying,  marked  off  each  arrival.  Hilda 
Chow  and  Ian  Dickson  dispensed  hot  tea. 
The  coaches  came,  one  two  three,  off  went 
the  marchers  and  escorts  in  one  direction 
to  the  Cenotaph  and  off  went  the  wives  in 
another  direction  to  the  Russell  Hotel, 
where  we  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Orme. 

We  felt  very  sorry  for  you  marching  in  the 
rain  while  we  were  snug  and  dry  watching 
the  Service  on  television.  Just  before  the 
March  was  televised  we  watched  the  pro- 
gramme 'Link',  on  I.T.V.  at  10  a.m.  Ray 
Hazan  and  Terry  Bullingham  were  inter- 
viewed. Ray  is  always  splendidly  articulate 
and  has  a  gift  for  putting  over  what  sudden 
blinding  involves.  Terry  is  marvellous, 
well-balanced  and  very  much  hisown  man. 

After  the  Service,  Alice  Griffiths  button- 
holed your  correspondent  and  related  one 
of  those  mini-miracles  that  seemto  abound 
wherever  St.  Dunstaners  are.  She  and  Bill 
had  been  strolling  in  the  vicinity  of  Devon- 
shire Street  when  a  couple  passed  them. 
The  woman  turned  back  because  she  felt 
sure  she  had  seen  Bill's  face  somewhere. 
They  introduced  themselves  as  Australian 
St.  Dunstaner  Bob  Joyce  of  Port  Stevens, 
New  South  Wales,  and  his  wife!  Bill  made  a 
swift  phone  call  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  Hey 

SIR  NEVILLE  PEARSON 

A  Memorial  Service  for  Sir  Neville  Pearson 
will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
on  Thursday,  16th  December,  at  12  noon. 

Transport  will  meet  the  10.05  train  from 
Victoria,  due  at  Brighton  station  at  11.06. 


Presto,  there  was  Bob  marching  at  the 
Cenotaph  and  both  of  them  joining  us  for 
lunch! 

Thetelevision  coverage  of  the  march  was 
very  good;  the  camera  stayed  on  our  con- 
tingent for  quite  a  long  time  and  we  could 
pick  out  lots  of  you.  I  think  I  counted  6 
wheel-chairs. 

After  lunch  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme  'volun- 
teered' Trevor  Tatchell  for  the  singing  of 
the  National  Anthem.  The  Chairman  then 
rose  and  said, 

"Ourcontingentonthe  Parade  this  morn- 
ing was  76,  the  largest  number  I  have 
known,  and  now,  with  our  wives  and  escorts, 
we  are  about  140  sitting  down  to  lunch. 

Looking  back  by  chance  the  other  even- 
ing at  an  old  Review,  I  noticed  that  the 
number  on  Parade  then  was  25  and,  when 
one  considers  that  1 5  years  ago  there  must 
have  been  many  more  St.  Dunstaners  than 
there  are  now,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
why  our  contingent  has  grown  so  much  in 
recent  years,  but  certainly  the  crowds 
around  the  Cenotaph  seemed  to  me  larger 
than  ever  this  year  and  perhaps  the  reason 
is  the  continuing  casualties  from  Northern 
Ireland  and  this  year,  of  course,  from  the 
South  Atlantic  campaign,  together  with  the 
generally  increased  coverage  the  media 
seem  to  give  our  Fighting  Services.  The 
applause  which  the  crowds  gave  you  was 
as  heart-warming  as  ever. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  with  you  and 
your  splendid  wives  and  other  good  friends 
today  and  I  give  you  all  a  warm  welcome.  It 
is  good  to  have  Bob  Young  and  Nicholas 
Henman  with  us  to  represent  the  First  World 
War  St.  Dunstaners.  Bob  was  blinded  in  1918 
so  he  has  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  64  years.  It 
is  also  very  nice  to  have  with  us  Mr.  and 
M  rs. Joyce  on  a  short  visit  from  Austral  ia,  and 
Harry  Wheeler. 

How  proud  we  all  are  of  the  tremendous 
skill  and  courage  shown  continually  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  by  all  those  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  forces  and  their  civilian 
comrades  in  the  Falklands  campaign.  One 
realises  how  ably  the  younger  generation  is 
following  the  splendid  example  and  carrying 
on  the  traditions  set  by  all  of  you  in  your 
service  days. 


When  one  stands  in  front  of  the  Cenotaph 
and  remembers  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  so  that  we  may  be  hereto-day  in  a  free 
country,  one  thinks,  too,  of  those  who  have 
survived,  but  suffered  grievous  injuries.  At 
St.  Dunstan's  we  acknowledge  especially 
all  those  like  you  in  this  room,  who  by  your 
own  grit  and  determination  have  so  largely 
overcome  your  disabilities,  and  I  suggest 
we  should  think,  too,  of  those  St. 
Dunstaners  who  are  so  ill  that  they  are 
housebound  in  their  own  homes.  They  and 
their  wonderful  wives  and  families  who 
look  after  them  day  in  and  day  out  can 
never  come  to  any  of  our  reunions  and  their 
only  contact  with  their  fellow  St.  Dun- 
staners is  through  our  welfare  visitors  and 
anyone  who  goes  specially  to  see  them. 

I  often  wonder  what  special  quality  it  is 
that  has  made  your  triumph  over  disability 
possible  for  you.  Dogged  determination 
and  immensely  hard  work-yes-but  there 
is  a  further  quality  which  seems  to  me 
tremendously  important  and  that  is  forti- 
tude. Fortitude  sounds  a  rather  old- 
fashioned  word  because  we  use  it  so 
seldom,  but  it  means  moral  and  physical 
courage,  unflinching  resolution  to 
persevere  to  the  end  and  firmness  in  the 
endurance  of  pain  or  adversity.  Fortitude  is 
not  a  passive  virtue  but  an  active  one.  It  is 
not  just  a  question  of  putting  up  with 
adversity,  but  also  of  developing  the 
strength  of  will  to  transform  adversity  into 
triumph.  Fortitude  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  virtues  when  things  go 
wrong  because  without  it  life  becomes  an 
intolerable  and  humiliating  series  of 
surrenders. 

May  I  quote  the  headmaster  of  a  well- 
known  school?  When  he  is  asked  by  boys  or 
girls  which  virtue  above  all  others  they 
most  need  to  develop  in  life,  he  replies: 
'"develop  honesty,  temperance,  trust- 
worthiness and  compassion,  but  above  all 
develop  fortitude,  because  life  is  still  a 
battle  and  fate  has  some  tough  challenges 
in  store  for  us  all.' 

This  is  only  too  true  but  I  remain  confi- 
dent from  the  way  you  have  tackled  tough 
challenges  in  the  past  that  you  will  face  up 
to  and  defeat  any  challenge  which  fate  may 
produce  for  you  in  the  future.  Like  the 
crowds  this  morning,  I  salute  you  all. 

Before  I  give  you  the  toast  of  'St. 
Dunstan's',  may  I  mention  the  name  of  Sir 
Neville  Pearson?  Some  of  you  may  have 
seen  in  the  press  that  he  died  in  America  on 


the  6th  November  after  a  long  illness  and 
the  announcement  will  have  stirred  many 
memories.  Sir  Neville  was  the  son  of  our 
founder,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  He  fought  in 
both  wars  and  he  gave  many  years'  wise 
and  generous  service  to  St.  Dunstan's  as  a 
member  of  our  Council  and  especially  as 
our  President.  He  was  a  great  friend  to  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  all  remember  him  with 
affection  and  gratitude. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen-l  give  you  the 
toast  of  'St.  Dunstan's,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Colin  Beaumont-Edmonds'". 

Mr.  Beaumont-Edmonds  said,  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  lost  my  sight  in  1943  and 
trained  at  Church  Stretton.  It  was  there  that 
St.  Dunstan's  retrained  me  for  a  new  life. 
Others  of  you  will  have  trained  in  different 
places,  possibly  Ovingdean,  which  looks 
out  over  the  beautiful  downs.  I  like  to  think 
that  you  will  hold  those  places  in  the  same 
regard  as  I  do  Church  Stretton.  At  that  time 
we  were  possibly  sharing  the  same 
thought,  that  blindness  would  cost  us  the 
loss  of  independence  and  we  would  require 
help  from  those  around  us.  To  quote  from 
our  Chairman,  Arthur  Pearson  was  a  man 
who  had  fortitude;  he  also  had  imagination 
and  foresight.  Sir  Arthur  gave  us  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Dunstan's.  How  fortunate  that  our 
Chairmen,  blind  or  sighted,  have  inherited 
these  qualities.  We  have  a  Council  with  the 
imagination  to  grasp  new  technologies. 
Our  horizons  as  blind  people  have  been 
widened.  We  all  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  as 
young  people.  St.  Dunstan's  found  us  new 
employments.  Now  the  organisation  has  a 
new  task.  Many  of  us  are  already  retired, 
the  majority  of  us  are  approaching  retire- 
ment. You  have  only  to  read  in  the  Review 
accounts  of  all  the  hobby  training  which  is 
going  on  to  know  that  our  retirement  is  not 
going  to  be  a  quiet  one.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  the  staff  of  the  hotel  fortheircheerful 
and  willing  help." 


Mr.  Garnett-Orme  writes: 

With  thoughts  of  remembrance  in  our 
minds  may  I  suggest  that  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  keep  Sunday,  12th  December,  as  our 
special  'St.  Dunstan's  Day'.  It  is  perhaps  an 
occasion  for  shared  memories,  sad  and 
cheerful,  but  all  of  them  proud  and  grateful 
as  we  think  of  the  St.  Dunstaners  them- 
selves and  their  leaders,  wives  and  good 
friends  who  have  passed  on. 


DACRE 

TROPHY 

WEEKEND 


by  Phil  Duffee 
Photos:  John  Barrow 


Actor  and  Bowman,  Robert  Hardy. 


We  had  waited  for  our  guests  a  little 
anxiously,  not  knowing  what  to  expect. 
Passing  the  time  by  competing  in  a  spon- 
sored Postal  Shoot  in  aid  of  the  Arundel 
Disabled  Archers  Fund.  Hitting  the  targets, 
missing  some,  with  groans  of  anguish,  one 
eye  on  the  clouds,  as  it  looked  as  if  it  might 
rain.  We  could  hear  people  gathering  on 
the  bank  behind  us,  ready  to  see  Robert 
Hardy  in  the  flesh.  And  we  waited. 

There  were  seven  of  us  plus  our  coaches, 
Phil  van  Buren,  Ted  Bradford  and  his  hat, 
Laurie  Austin  and  John  Grout's  little  army 
of  bowmen  from  Cuckfield. 

Archer  of  Distinction 

Then  our  guests  arrived  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  we  were  captivated  by  the 
presence  of  a  longbow  archer  of  distinction 
in  our  midst.  The  onlookers  saw  Robert 
Hardy,  the  actor.  "Wasn't  he  good  as 
Churchill?"  "I  liked  him  as  Siegfried  in  the 
'Vet'  series."  "D'you  think  I  could  have  his 
autograph?"  But  the  archers  present,  blind 
and  sighted,  saw  Robert  Hardy  the  bow- 
man-the  man  who  was  a  consultant  on  the 
"Mary  Rose"  project-the  longbow 
historian-a  fellow  archer-prone  to  have 
bad  days  and  good  ones,  just  like  us!  We 
discussed  bow  weights,  sight  marks,  the 
problems  of  hitting  a  target  you  can't  see, 


training  and  competitions.  We  were  grate- 
ful to  have  this  very  busy  man  and  his  wife 
as  our  guests  and  grateful  to  Mrs.  Dacre  for 
arranging  it  for  us. 

The  presentation  took  place  in  the 
lounge.  Joe  Prendergast  won  the  trophy, 
second  was  Phil  Duffee  and  third  was  Fred 
Galway.  Flashlights  popped  everywhere  as 
photos  were  taken  on  a  variety  of  cameras 
with  varying  skills-l  wonder  how  many 
prints  will  have  Robert  Hardy  decapitated? 

Robert  Hardy  expressed  his  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  prowess  of  the  visually 
handicapped  archers  and  then  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Archery  Club  to  use  his 
bowman's  knowledge  whenever  it  could  be 
fitted  into  his  busy  schedule-an  invitation 
we  accepted  with  alacrity  through  our 
Chairman,  Joe  Prendergast,  when  he 
thanked  our  guests  for  coming. 

After  tea  we,  archers,  guests,  Cuckfield 
friends  etc.,  all  went  up  into  the  Winter 
Garden  for  a  stronger  drink  and  a  crack. 
Robert  Hardy  gave  us  a  talk  on  the  "Mary 
Rose"  finds,  bows,  arrows  and  archers' 
equipment,  found  in  abundance  during  the 
underwater  excavations.  We  discussed  the 
problems  of  equipping  an  army  of  bowmen 
-most  of  the  bows  were  imported  from 
Italy.  Robert  Hardy  explained  how  the 
longbows  varied  in  drawweight  depending 
on  what  they  were  used  for,  i.e.  light  bows 


Joe  Prendergast  receives  the  Dacre  Trophy  from  Robert  Hardy. 


for  sniping  from  the  rigging  of  a  ship  on  to 
the  enemy  deck,  heavy  bows  used  almost 
as  light  artillery  would  be  used  today. 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  people  of  Henry 
VIM's  time  as  being  small  and  stocky- 
based  on  the  low  doors  and  ceilings  in 
Tudor  peasant  houses-but  some  of  the 
skeletons  of  bowmen  were  found  to  be 
those  of  six-footers!  Armguards  were 
found  embossed  with  the  Royal  coat  of 
arms,  obviously  originally  ornamented 
with  gold  leaf.  Those  bows  which  had  been 
tested  by  Mr.  Hardy  were  in  amazingly 
good  condition;  the  horn  string  nocks  and 
the  strings  themselves  had  disappeared 
but  enough  was  left  to  keep  the  conser- 
vators busy  for  a  long  time. 

We  could  have  talked  all  night  but  finally, 
reluctantly,  we  let  our  guests  depart.  Our 
thanks  and  appreciation  were  given  to  all 
those  who  had  helped  us  and  especially  to 
our  friends  from  Cuckfield  Bowmen  and 
our  coaches.  We  were  glad  they  could 
share  with  us  in  a  unique  opportunity  to 
meet  Robert  Hardy,  bowman,  actor  and 
historian,  and  we  lookforward  with  interest 


to  the  time  when  we  accept  his  invitation  to 
make  use  of  his  services,  when  all  the 
members  of  the  Club  can  share  the  privi- 
lege with  us. 


CLUNK-CLICK - 
31st  January,  1983 

Very  few  persons  will  be  exempt  on  health 
grounds  from  the  new  Law  aboutthe  wear- 
ing of  seat  belts,  which  comes  into  force  on 
the31st  January,  1983.  To  obtain  exemption 
one  must,  in  the  first  instance,  obtain  a 
medical  report  at  a  cost  of  up  to  £19.00. 
However,  persons  in  receipt  of  Supplement- 
ary Benefit,  Mobility  Allowance,  Attendance 
Allowance,  Constant  Attendance  Allowance, 
Industrial  Injuries  Disablement  Pension  or 
who  are  registered  as  Disabled  with  the 
Department  of  Employment,  will  get  a  free 
Exemption  Certificate  if  it  is  appropriate. 

ADDITION  TO  CASSETTE  LIBRARY 

R1  C90  1982  updated  licence  schedule. 
R47.  2  x  C90's.  Instruction  manual  for  Trio 
TS  130  S  radio  trans-ceiver. 


LETTERS  TO  THE 
EDITOR 


From:  Roy  French,  Port  Shepstone,  South 
Africa. 

As  the  Christmas  Post  final  date  is  at  hand,  I 
extend  to  you  and  all  members  of  St. 
Dunstan's,  especially  FEPOW,  who  might 
remember  me,  best  wishes  for  the  festive 
season,  and  a  happy  New  Year. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  that  a  local 
Councillor,  who  has  just  spent  a  holiday  in 
England,  called  in  at  Ovingdean  because  I 
had  told  him  so  much  about  it.  He  and  his 
wife  were  very,  VERY  impressed,  and  were 
especially  impressed  about  the  fact  that 
they  were  conducted  around  with  so  much 
hospitality. 


From:  Granville  Waterworth,  Coventry. 

The  article  in  last  month's  Review  on 
gliding  has  prompted  me  to  write  to  you 
about  my  gliding  experiences  at  HMS 
Daedalus  in  August.  Two  years  ago,  when 
down  at  camp,  and  up  in  a  glider,  having 
taken  over  the  controls,  I  asked  Bunny 
Hayles  if  I  could  loop  the  loop  and  he 
replied,  "No,  we  are  not  high  enough". 
Anyhow,  this  time,  before  I  went  up,  I  asked 
him  again  if  we  could  loop  the  loop,  and  he 
replied,  "Yes,  if  you  want  to".  So,  when  we 
arrived  at  1,500  ft.,  he  said,  "Are  you 
ready?"  and  he  began  to  dive  to  get  the 
speed  and  then  turned  up  and  over.  It  was 
quite  a  pleasant  experience,  more  so  as  I 
didn't  think  it  was  possible.  Apparently, 
they  are  not  keen  on  doing  this  because  it 
puts  a  lot  of  strain  on  the  wings  and  if  one 
doesn't  get  the  correct  speed  in  the  dive  it 
can  by  very  dangerous.  I  wondered  if  any 
other  blind  persons  had  looped  the  loop  in 
a  glider? 


thanks.  Also,  Miss  Feaver,  who  used  to  be 
Assistant  Matron  at  Pearson  House,  is  a 
great  friend  of  mine. 

I  noticed  in  the  August  Review  the  avail- 
ability of  a  week's  course  at  Churchtown 
Farm  Field  Studies  Centre,  Lanlivery. 
Because  of  my  past  work  with  blinded 
people  I  offered  to  help  in  any  way  that  I 
could.  I  went  to  the  Centre  on  the  Wednes- 
day evening  and  met  the  staff  and  people 
on  the  Course.  They  (the  holiday-makers) 
ranged  from  a  schoolgirl  of  14  to  a  lady  in 
her  70's.  We  also  had  three  guide  dogs. 

I  have  only  been  used  to  blind  people  in  a 
working  environment  (although  my  own 
sister  is  registered  blind)  and  was  literally 
amazed  at  what  was  offered.  I  know  skiing 
courses,  and  rock  climbing  are  regularly 
mentioned  in  theReview,  butthis  was  quite 
different.  A  week  of  everything.  I  actually 
spent  just  two  days  at  the  Centre.  On  the 
first  day,  we  went  on  to  a  beach  and  collec- 
ted specimens-we  escorts  as  well.  Dr. 
Mike  Cotton,  the  Warden  of  the  Centre,  is 
very  knowledgeable  and  explained  things 
found  on  the  sea  shore  and  in  the  rock 
pools.  Tape  Recordings  were  made  and 
photographs  taken.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  further  West  and  walked  part  of  the 
Cornish  Coastal  Footpath.  Everyone, 
including  the  dogs,  enjoyed  this. 

On  the  second  day,  we  went  up  on  to 
Bodmin  Moor  and  walked  and  climbed  up 
to  several  very  interesting  'standing 
stones',  including  the  Cheese  Wring.  I  was 
amazed  at  how  well  everyone  joined  in,  all 
ages  and  all  conditions.  The  Warden  once 
again  spent  a  lot  of  time  explaining  the 
various  areas  we  visited,  and  of  course  the 
people  were  able  to  feel  the  various  out- 
croppings  of  stone  of  all  kinds  and  once 
more  enjoyed  themselves  immensely. 

I  write  this  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
that  Course  offered  on  the  first  two  days.  I 
know  the  evenings  were  crammed  with 
other  pursuits,  including  pottery,  etc.  .  .  .I 
heard  from  the  Centre  today  and  they  are 
hoping  to  have  more  Courses  for  the  blind 
in  future. 


From:  Mrs.  Gwen  Perry,  Penpoll,  Nr. 
Lostwithiel. 

Firstly,  I  had  better  explain  who  I  am;  I  used 
to  be  a  Typing  Teacher  at  Ovingdean  long 
ago,  and  then  I  became  a  V.A.D.  This  was 
during  Matron  Ramshaw's  time.  I  still  keep 
in  touch  with  St.  Dunstan's.  I  receive  the 
Review    each    month,    for    which    many 


From:  Ken  Revis,  Oxford. 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  article  in 
the  October  Review  on  Power  Gliding  for 
the  Disabled  and  I  see  that  my  friend  Jimmy 
Wright  says  that  it  means  that  disabled 
people  may  take  part  in  a  sport  only  pre- 
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viously  enjoyed  by  the  able  bodied. 
Leaving  aside  the  flights  given  to  St. 
Dunstaners  at  the  Daedalus  Camp,  which  of 
course  Jimmy  knows  all  about,  may  I  point 
out  that  I  went  on  a  public  gliding  course  at 
the  Yorkshire  Gliding  Club  in  the  late  fifties 
and  joined  the  club  just  after  that,  driving 
the  tractor  and  dragging  the  gliders  about 
between  flights.  In  1961,  I  was  made  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  club  on  a 
certain  T.V.  programme,  reported  by  the 
Review,  and  I  totalled  about  one  hundred 
flights,  some  of  which  were  of  more  than 
one  hour  in  the  air,  as  well  as  full  aero- 
batics, including  spins  and  loops.  These 
were  not  organised  for  disabled  people  in 
general,  I  was  just  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  Club  and  the  machines  were  Slingsby  T 
21  gliders,  the  Slingsby  works  being  close 
at  hand  and  visited  frequently  by  all  of  us. 
Not  being  powered  gliders,  of  course,  we 
were  winch-launched  and  often  released  at 
1,400  feet. 

FREE  TUBE  TRAVEL 

The  notice  in  the  October  Review  announc- 
ing free  travel  on  the  London  Underground 
incorrectly  stated  that  all  blind  people 
would  be  eligible  for  the  travel  permit.  We 
apologise  to  readers  for  this  misleading 
error. 

The  facility  is,  in  fact,  only  available  to 
those  registered  blind  who  live  within  the 
Greater  London  Council  Area.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  concessions  already  given 
by  the  London  Transport  Travel  permit, 
issued  to  Blind  Persons.  Anyone  eligible, 
who  does  not  already  hold  a  Travel  Permit, 
should  apply  to  the  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment of  the  London  Borough  in  which  they 
live.  (If  you  are  now  resident  in  London  but 
are  on  the  blind  register  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  your  local  Social  Services  Depart- 
ment will  need  to  obtain  details  of  your 
registration  from  the  department  with 
whom  you  are  registered) 
NB.  Those  receiving  retirement  pensions 
will  already  hold  (or  are  entitled  to  hold)  a 
Senior  Citizens'  Travel  Permit,  available 
from  the  G.L.C.,  which  gives  free  travel  at 
o  ff-peak  p  e  rio  ds . 

REMINDER 

We  will  not  be  producing  a  Review  at  the 
beginning  of  January.  Instead,  a  combined 
January/February  issue  will  be  produced 
during  the  last  week  of  January. 


SIR  DOUGLAS  BADER 
MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

The  late  Sir  Douglas  Bader,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
D.F.C.,  who  died  in  September  at  the  age  of 
72,  was  remembered  with  deep  and  cheerful 
gratitude  at  a  Service  of  Thanksgiving  held 
at  St.  Clement  Danes  in  The  Strand  on  Wed- 
nesday, 27th  October. 

Among  the  900  people  who  filled  the 
Church-with  some  watching  closed  circuit 
television  in  the  crypt,  and  many  more 
thronging  outside-were  representatives  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  Our  Chairman,  Mr.  Ion  Garnett- 
Orme,  represented  St.  Dunstan's  and  there 
was  one  St.  Dunstaner  present,  Mr.  John 
Palmer  of  Throwsleigh,  Nr.  Okehampton, 
Devon.  Mr.  Palmer  and  Sir  Douglas  spent 
some  time  in  adjacent  cells  in  solitary  con- 
finement, following  an  unsuccessful  escape 
attempt.  The  episode,  and  their  method  of 
communicating  with  each  other,  are  des- 
cribed in  the  book,  "Reach  For  The  Sky". 
Others  at  the  Service  who  will  be  known  to 
St.  Dunstaners  were  Air  Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Morris,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.,  mem- 
ber of  our  Council,  and  Dr.  I.  Fletcher 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  from  Roehampton. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  said  that  it  was  a  very 
moving  moment  when  the  insignias  of  Sir 
Douglas  Bader's  Orders,  Decorations  and 
Medals  were  borne  to  the  Sanctuary  by 
three  Battle  of  Britain  pilots:  Air  Marshal  Sir 
Denis  Crowley-Milling,  K.C.B.,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  D.F.C.,  A.E.,  Air  Vice-Marshal  J.E. 
Johnson,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  D.F.C.,  and 
Wing  Commander  P.P.C.  Barthropp,  D.F.C., 
A.F.C. 

Group  Captain  Leonard  Cheshire,  V.C., 
D.S.O.,  D.F.C.,  giving  the  address,  spoke  of 
Sir  Douglas  as  ".  .  .a  born  leader,  who  used 
that  great  but  dangerous  gift  in  the  service  of 
his  country  and  for  the  benefit  of  others". 

Lady  Bader  later  announced  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  Charity,  the  Douglas  Bader  Founda- 
tion, whose  aim  is  to  carry  out  research  and 
provide  help  for  those  who  have  lost  legs. 
The  Foundation  has  set  itself  the  preliminary 
target  of  raising  £1  million. 

Fine  music  played  by  the  Central  Band  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  graced  the  Service, 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  some- 
what unusual  recessional,  "Those  Magnifi- 
cent Men  in  their  Flying  Machines"-the 
theme  from  one  of  Sir  Douglas'  favourite 
films. 


A  Moment  to 
Spare 

with  Syd  Scroggie 

BLOODLESS  WAR 

"Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  by, 
that  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  lie". 
This  is  stirring  stuff,  no  doubt,  but  it  was 
more  with  the  light-hearted  side  of  war  that 
I  grew  up,  deriving  knowledge  of  Festubert 
and  Vimy  Ridge  not  from  the  casualty-lists, 
but  from  funny  stories  passed  on  to  me  by 
my  mother.  The  fact  that  she  lost  her 
husband  as  a  result  of  the  Great  War  did 
nothing  to  diminish  the  relish  with  which 
she  would  intone  the  following:  "The 
practice  must  cease  forthwith  of  referring 
to  our  noble  and  gallant  allies  as  the  bloody 
Portugese".  She  got  such  stories  from  my 
father,  caught  his  own  attitude  towards 
battle  and  could  better  honour  his  memory 
therefore  in  the  facetious  vein  than  in  the 
solemn. 

There  is  far  too  much  talk  of  killing 
nowadays  in  connection  with  soldiers;  I 
never  heard  anything  about  it  in  my  day 
and  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  is  right  when  he 
says  it  is  notthe  business  of  a  soldier  to  kill, 
but  to  gain  his  objective.  If  he  does  this 
without  killing  or  being  killed,  he  is  all  the 
better  a  soldier.  There  have  always  been 
homicides,  of  course,  who  lurked  around 
disguised  as  soldiers,   I   have  met  them 


myself,  but  Lt.  Col.  J. A.  Scroggie  took 
Toynbee's  view,  survived  four  years  in  the 
trenches,  and  emerged  at  the  end  of  it  with 
the  reputation  of  the  best  raiding-officeron 
the  Western  Front  on  either  side.  It  was  an 
inoperable  piece  of  shrapnel  that  did  for 
this  brilliant  infantryman  when  he  was  on 
the  threshold  of  a  peacetime  military 
career. 

"Your  father,  Scroggie,"  said  Cy  Peck, 
V.C.,  "was  the  best  soldier  produced  by 
Canada  in  the  1st  World  War".  How  was  it 
that  he  did  it,  that  the  boys,  as  I  learned 
from  a  humbler  source,  were  happy  to 
follow  him  into  No-man's  land?  A  visitorto 
his  XVIIIth  century  man  o'war  put  a 
technical  question  to  its  captain.  He  was 
referred  to  a  pink-cheeked  young 
midshipman.  "Askyoung  Nelson",  saidthe 
captain;  "He  knows  more  about  naval 
tactics  than  any  sailor  afloat".  Perfect 
knowledge  of  any  subject  is  the 
prerequisite  of  innovation,  and  it  was  his 
capacity  for  doing  what  had  never  been 
done  before  that  won  Nelson  his  Trafalgar. 
The  Jesus  who  went  on  to  impart  a  new 
conception  of  God  is  represented  as  having 
mastered  in  his  very  boyhood  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets. 

In  the  torrid  heat  of  a  Montreal  summer,  I 
found  myself  in  company  with  an  old 
brother-officer  of  Scroggie's.  "How  was 
it,",  I  said,  "that  my  father  got  on  so  well?" 
Major  Staunton  weighed  his  words. 
"Because,"  he  said,  "when  the  rest  of  us 
were  whooping  it  up  in  the  estaminet,  your 
father  was  sitting  in  a  dugout  studying 
tactics."  None  of  the  16th  Canadian  Scottish 
died,  no  German  wives  were  widowed,  if  at 
least  one  officer's  military  knowledge  and 
forethought  could  prevent  it.  It  was  due  to  a 
reconnaissance  of  his  that  a  whole  Jerry 
trench  was  taken  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
I  never  knew  him,  yet  an  anecdote  of 
Sidney  Johnston  brings  him  in  focus,  not 
some  grim  slaughterer  of  the  foe,  but  the 
light-hearted  colonel  of  27  years  of  age. 
Sidney  was  a  subaltern  under  my  father  in 
those  days  of  mud  and  barbed-wire.  His 
back  a  mass  of  scars,  a  Frenchman  stood 
with  his  shirt  off  in  the  Mess,  asserting  that, 
of  all  surviving  soldiers  on  the  Western 
Front,  he  had  endured  the  worst  wounds. 
"Take  you  shirt  off,  Sidney",  said  my 
father,  "and  show  him  . . ."  here  he  paused 
significantly". . .  your  front".  One  look  and, 
black  with  chagrin,  la  Grand'Armee  slunk 
discomfited  away. 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Walter  Charles  Burn  of  Scarborough 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  27th  October. 
Mr.  Burn  served  as  a  regular  soldier  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Regiment.  He  is  a 
married  man. 

William  E.  Hannaford  of  Hednesford, 
Staffordshire,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the 
22nd  October.  Mr.  Hannaford  served  in 
three  regiments-the  Royal  Engineers,  the 
Kings  Own  Scottish  Borderers  and  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders.  He  is 
married,  with  six  children. 

1983  SAILING  COURSES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  RYA  Seamanship  Foundation 
announce  that  their  National  Cruiser  Sail- 
ing courses  will  take  place  from  the  Hayling 
Island  Sailing  Club,  Hants.,  from  26th  June 
to  3rd  July,  1983.  Cost  per  head  will  be  £60 
approx.  The  courses  will  be  open  to  those 
who  have  attended  previous  courses  as 
well  as  to  beginners. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the 
Sports  and  Recreation  Officer,  RNIB,  224 
Great  Portland  St.,  London  W1N  6AA. 
These  forms  should  be  returned  completed 
by  14th  February,  1983. 

BOWLERS  -  PLEASE  NOTE: 

1983  Indoor  Handicap  Championships  will 
be  held  from  Monday,  March  28th  to  Friday 
April  8th. 

HEADQUARTERS 

St.  Dunstaners  and  others  may  like  to  know 
that  with  effect  from  January  1983,  the 
Headquarters  office  will  be  open  between 
7.00  a.m.  and  7.00  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday. 
The  office  will  not  normally  be  open  during 
the  evening  or  at  weekends,  although 
special  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
meetings  of  the  London  Club  and  other 
occasional  events. 

Office  hours,  during  which  the  different 
departments  can  be  contacted  by  telephone, 
are  9. 15  a.m.  to  5. 15  p.m.  Monday  to  Friday. 


DISABLED  PERSONS'  RAILCARD 

The  Disabled  Persons'  Railcard,  introduced 
experimentally  during  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  People,  is  to  continue  as  a 
permanent  feature.  Any  St.  Dunstaner  who 
travels  by  train  will  find  this  card  an 
invaluable  money-saver. 

The  card  costs  £10,  and  enables  the 
holder,  plus  one  accompanying  adult,  to 
travel  at  half  the  normal  adult  fare.  This 
reduction  applies  to  off-peak  reduced  fares 
as  well  as  to  ordinary  single  or  return 
tickets.  St.  Dunstan's  will  refund  £5  to  all  St. 
Dunstaners  who  apply.  Full  details,  and  an 
application  form  for  purchase  or  renewal, 
are  available  at  any  B.R.  Station. 

NB  All  cards  issued  before  the  end  of 
1982  will  be  dated  to  expire  on  the  31st 
December,  1983.  All  cards  issued  after  1st 
January  1983  will  be  valid  for  12  months 
from  date  of  issue. 


GREATEST  UNPAID 
SOCIAL  WORKER 

A  local  Merseyside  newspaper  recently 
carried  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  our  St. 
Dunstaner,  Bill  Collins  of  Liverpool.  The 
paper  had  been  printing  a  series  of  letters 
about  "Merseyside  Greats"-ordinary 
Merseyside  people  whom  the  writers  con- 
sidered deserving  of  mention  for  their 
personal  contribution  to  the  community. 
Bill  was  described  by  "Grateful"  of 
Liverpool  4,  as  a  ".  .  .seemingly  insignifi- 
cant but  totally  sincere  son  of  Merseyside, 
who  dedicated  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the 
youth  of  the  deprived  Scotland  Road  area 
of  the  City". 

Bill,  it  was  revealed,  had  pioneered  the 
City's  first  inter-street  football  competi- 
tions in  the  1950's  and  60's,  and  thus  united 
the  members  of  a  tough  community  through 
their  common  enthusiasm  for  the  game.  He 
was  also  a  local  Scoutmaster,  giving  the  boys 
in  his  charge  the  rare  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  concrete  jungle,  ".  .  .teaching  and 
showing  them  the  better  aspects  of  life". 

The  anonymous  writer  concludes  his  letter 
"I  would  like  to  say  thank  you,  Bill  Collins,  for 
all  you  did  for  my  generation.  You  were  the 
greatest  unpaid  social  worker  ever". 

Our  congratulations  to  Bill  on  this  well- 
deserved  tribute. 
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St.  Dunstan's  Amateur  Radio  Society 

By  H.  E.  Rowe 


Some  twenty  members  of  the  Society 
gathered  at  Ian  Fraser  House  for  the 
Autumn  meeting,  which  was  held  over  the 
week-end  of  October  15th-17th,  1982;  and 
enjoyed  a  programme  which  included  a 
Guest  Speaker,  a  demonstration  of  equip- 
ment and  the  setting-up  of  a  Special  Event 
Station.  No  out-of-the-building  events  had 
been  planned,  which  was  just  as  well,  for 
the  weather  was  wet  and  windy. 

To  set  up  a  Special  Event  Station,  a 
special  licence  is  required,  which  covers  a 
limited  period  only,  and  a  special  call-sign 
is  issued.  Ourcall-sign  forthe  meeting  was, 
as  it  is  for  most  of  the  Ian  Fraser  House 
meetings,  GB4  STD.  Apart  from  any  other 
reason  for  using  this  call-sign,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  entice  some  rare  and  distant 
stations  into  our  net:  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  we  may  contact  a  Buddhist 
monk  doing  a  solo  Pacific  crossing  in  a  row- 
ing boat.  So  far,  we've  been  unlucky,  but 
.  .  .  you  never  know. 

As  the  committee  chatted  over  future 
business,  the  equipment  was  being  set  up 
and  tested,  and  the  members  then  tuned 
the  bands,  or  sat  in  small  groups  exchang- 
ing 'amateur'  talk.  These  conversations 
range  widely  over  a  rich  field,  andean  goon 
and  on,  as  indeed  they  did  on  Friday  even- 
ing, leaving  no  antenna  and  no  amplifier 
unturned,  no  transceiver  and  no  aerial 
tuning  unit  "untouched". 

Society's  Business 

The  whole  of  Saturday  morning  was 
devoted  to  the  Society's  Business.  Peter 
Jones,  G3DRE,  the  Chairman,  conducted 
the  meeting,  while  Bob  Davis,  manning  his 
tape-recorder,  caught  every  word.  Ted 
John,  G3SEJ,  Secretary,  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting;  they  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, accepted  as  a  fair  record,  and 
eventually  signed.  There  was  a  long  dis- 
cussion on  the  method  most  likely  to 
ensure  a  higher  voting  percentage  for  the 
G3MOW  Award,  which  resulted  in  the 
decision  that  the  Secretary  would  collect 
votes  verbally  at  meetings,  as  well  as  send- 
ing out  voting  slips  prior  to  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

Peter  Jones  expressed  some  disappoint- 


ment atthe  scarcity  of  itemsfor  inclusion  in 
"The  Rag  Chew",  the  Club's  taped  maga- 
zine, and  informed  members  of  the 
changes  he  was  making  in  its  content.  In 
future  "The  Rag  Chew"  would  omit  the 
proceedings  of  the  business  meetings  and 
the  recordings  of  speeches  and  demonstra- 
tions. These  would  be  recorded  in  full,  and 
the  tapes  made  available  to  any  member 
who  wanted  them. 

George  Cole,  G4AWI,  F.O.C.,  put  forward 
the  suggestion  that  Sunday  morning 
should  be  used  for  some  kind  of  competi- 
tion among  members.  Various  suggestions 
from  other  members  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
competition  were  discussed,  but  no  con- 
clusion was  reached,  and  it  was  decided  to 
allow  people  a  little  longer  to  think  on  the 
matter  before  adopting  a  particular  form  of 
contest. 

A  girl  among  many  men 

At  the  afternoon  session  we  were  joined 
by  Ron  and  Joan  Ham,  Bob  Knight,  G6DZM, 
and  Elaine  Howard,  G4LFM,  who  gave  a 
talk  on  the  training  of  Radio  Officers  for  the 
Merchant  Navy.  Elaine  is  now  the  Sub- 
technical  Editor  of  "Practical  Wireless",  but 
she  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  rigours 
of  the  Radio  Officer's  course,  which  she  had 
herself  undergone  a  few  years  previously. 
She  said  that,  as  a  girl  among  many  men, 
she  had  felt  herself  to  be  very  much  on  her 
mettle,  and  had  early  formed  the  resolution 
to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  always  a  very  high  'wast- 
age', due  to  the  difficulties  of  the  training. 
Learning  to  read  Morse  at  twenty  words  per 
minute  under  simulated  conditions  of 
extreme  difficulty,  having  to  find  faults  in 
equipment  devised  by  devilishly  clever 
instructors,  and  having  to  climb  on  to  radar 
turrets  with  the  possibility  of  someone 
turning  on  the  power  to  rotate  it  while  you 
were  there,  were  a  few  of  the  delights 
awaiting  the  would-be  Officer!  Elaine 
pointed  out  with  great  clarity  the  real 
reason  for  being  a  Radio  Officer:  the 
maintenance  of  safety  at  sea.  It  is  not  their 
sole  function,  she  said,  but  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  one  to  which  all  other 
functions  are  subordinated.  The  training 
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was  designed  to  inculcate  so  thoroughly 
the  procedures  to  this  end,  that  they  never 
can  be  erased.  An  SOS  call  heard  during 
sleep  causes  instant  arousal  and  wake- 
fulness. Her  talk  was  fascinating,  and 
delivered  in  such  an  easy  and  informal 
style.  We  hope  she  will  come  again. 

Tony  Bailey,  G3WPO,  of  "W.P.P, 
Communications",  gave  a  lecture- 
demonstration  on  Sunday  morning.  He 
was  assisted  by  Roy  Bannister,  G4GPX. 
They  demonstrated  the  'talking'  frequency 
counter  which  Tony  himself  had  recently 
developed  for  non-sighted  operators.  They 
also  demonstrated  the  commercial  form  of 
the  audible  meter  adaptor,  BROMA,  that 
our  own  Peter  Jones  has  done  so  much  to 
develop.  There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  these 
devices,  and  Tony  went  away  looking  very 
thoughtful. 

Manuel  Cruz,  G4LQS,  was  also  with  us  on 
this  occasion.  Manuel,  a  sighted  operator, 
is  Spanish,  but  he  has  lived  in  England  for 
many  years.  He  had  come  to  discover  what 
aids  are  used  in  Amateur  Radio  by  the 
blind,  so  that  he  could  give  help  and  infor- 
mation to  blind  operators  in  Spain. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  week-end,  and  so  it 
went  by  quickly.  We  are  grateful  to  St. 
Dunstan's  for  making  it  possible.  The  staff 
are  always  cheerfully  attentive  and  helpful, 
and  we  would  like  to  express  a  particular 
thank  you  to  our  Honorary  members,  Bob 
Field  and  David  Mitchell,  who  braved  the 
wind  and  rain  in  order  to  ensure  that  our 
antennae  were  in  good  order  before  the 
week-end  started. 


EX-P.O.W.'S  REUNION 

The  Ex-Prisoners  of  War  Reunion  will  be 
held  at  Ian  Fraser  House  from  Friday 
February  18th  to  Sunday  20th. 

The  week-end  will  begin  with  a  Buffet- 
Dance  in  the  Annexe  on  Friday  evening. 
The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  take  place 
on  Saturday  morning  with  the  Reunion 
Dinner  in  the  Winter  Garden  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  Guest  Speaker  will  be  Mr.  R.L. 
Dunne,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  FEPOW  Clubs  and  Associa- 
tions. 

On  Sunday  morning  there  will  be  a  Ser- 
vice in  the  Chapel  and  in  the  evening  a 
regimental  band  concert  in  the  lounge. 

All  names  and  booking  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bookings  Office  at  HQ  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  January. 


STAFF 
RETIREMENT 

Charles  Lawrence,  who  is  probably  well- 
known  to  most,  if  not  all,  St.  Dunstaners, 
has  held  the  position  of  Insurance  Clerk 
since  the  beginning  of  November,  1972.  In 
that  time,  he  has  not  only  helped  St. 
Dunstan's  itself  with  its  insurance  prob- 
lems, but  has  dealt  with  numerous  claims, 
proposal  forms  and  other  insurance 
matters  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  Charles  to 
retire  and  hand  over  the  reins  to  Mr.  L.K.L. 
Cheong.  He  retires  on  the  31st  December, 
1982,  although  he  and  his  wife  will  still  con- 
tinue to  run  the  hostel  at  Broadhurst 
Gardens. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  mark  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  Mr.  Lawrence  has  done  for 
them,  would  they  please  send  a  donation 
to:  Mr.  Trevor  Lloyd,  Estate  Department  at 
Headquarters. 


FREE  TAPE  RECORDED  LIBRARY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron  Hall  of  Maidenhead  run 
The  Free  Tape  Recorded  Library  for  the 
Blind.  The  library  contains  a  long  list  of 
titles  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics,  from 
travelogues  and  fiction  stories  (eg.  their  8th 
Catherine  Cookson  novel  is  just  being 
completed),  to  musicals,  (such  as  "My  Fair 
Lady")  and  interviews  with  well-known 
personalities.  Ron  has  conducted  most  of 
the  interviews  himself,  and  he  and  his  wife 
have  compiled  the  travelogues  over  many 
years,  turning  their  holidays  at  home  and 
abroad  into  hard-working  business  trips! 

Many  of  the  readers  are  school  teachers, 
and  Ron  has  a  team  of  7  people  who  deal 
with  all  the  mailing,  which  is  done  twice  a 
week.  The  work  is  done  on  a  purely  volun- 
tary basis.  To  help  with  running  costs,  an 
initial  subscription  charge  of  £1  is  made, 
but  after  that,  membership  is  completely 
free.  Any  donations  would  be  gratefully 
received,  however.  A  full  list  of  all  the  titles 
in  the  library  is  available  in  print,  on 
request.  The  titles  are  all  recorded  on  com- 
pact cassette,  but  many  are  also  available 
on  5"  open  spools.  To  obtain  any  title, 
please  send  a  stamped  addressed  8"  x  4" 
envelope,  giving  details  of  the  type  of  tape 
recorder  you  possess,  to:  Ron  Hall,  26, 
Laggan  Road,  Maidenhead,  Berks.  Or  tele- 
phone: Maidenhead  (0618)  20014. 
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LADIES' 
REUNION 


by  Margaret  Bingham 
Photos:  David  Castleton 


Margaret  Bingham  visits  Lloyds  Bank  in  the 
model  village,  with  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme, 
distinguished  member  of  the  Wheelchair 
Pushers'  Association! 


The  7th  Ladies'  weekend  reunion  took 
place  at  Cheltenham  in  the  middle  of 
October.  17  girls  attended  and  what  with 
our  escorts,  3  members  of  HQ  staff-Mr. 
Wills,  Miss  Mosley  and  David  Castleton- 
and  Miss  Newbold  and  Miss  Meyer,  who 
had  made  all  the  arrangements,  we  made  a 
happy  and  carefree  crowd.  Our  first  sur- 
prise came  on  Friday,  when  we  were  joined 
at  tea  by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Cheltenham,  Councillor  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Herbert.  They  spoke  to  each  one  of  us  and 
then  the  Mayor  gave  a  potted  history  of  the 
town,  mentioning  the  well-known  Music 
Festival,  the  Spa  and  the  famous  Colleges. 
A  lovely  gesture  was  then  made,  when 
each  one  of  us  was  given  a  spray  of  freesias 
in  cellophane  wrapping  tied  with  a  bright 
pink  bow  and  2  boxes  of  chocolates  and 
sweets  to  help  sustain  us  all  on  our  coach 
outings!  Later,  we  had  dinner  in  the  hotel 
and  afterwards  a  free  and  easy  evening 
until  bed-time. 


Saturday  morning  was  free,  but  it  rained 
heavily  all  day  and  some  of  us  decided  to 
stay  in  the  hotel  and  reminisce.  The  braver 
ones,  donning  macs  and  waterproof  head- 
coverings,  defied  the  elements  and  went 
round  the  shops.  A  good  shopping  centre 
by  all  accounts  and  not  far  from  the  hotel, 
so  it  would  be  a  pleasure  which  even  the 
rain  could  not  spoil. 

Our  hotel,  The  Carlton,  was  in  a  fairly 
quiet  area  about  100  yards  from  the  well- 
known  Ladies  College.  It  was  very  com- 
fortable and  the  food  was  excellent-as 
much  as  we  could  eat  and  more!  The  staff 
without  exception  were  kind  and  were 
pleased  to  help  us  in  any  way  they  could.  A 
little  piece  of  interest  here,  just  below  the 
entrance  was  a  Victorian  pillar-box,  5- 
sided,  with  the  V.R.  cypher.  Sudely  Castle, 
which  we  visited  in  the  afternoon,  was  built 
circa  1440,  but  was  rendered  almost 
uninhabitable  for  about  200  years  after  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  steeped  in  history  and  many 
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Perhaps  not  singing  in  the  rain,  but  certainly  not 
down-hearted,  are  Gwen  Obern  and  her  escort, 
Ira  Lloyd,  at  Sudely  Castle. 


Cheltenham's  gracious  welcome  for  the  Ladies' 
Reunion:  Brenda  Rea  receives  a  spray  offreesias 
from  the  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Guy  Herbert. 


great  names  are  connected  with  it,  such  as 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  Chandos, 
Queen  Elizabeth  I,  and  Queen  Mary. 
Catherine  Parr  was  buried  in  the  lovely  little 
chapel  there.  One  fact  I  myself  found  of 
particular  interest  was  that  in  the  early  19th 
Century,  two  brothers  named  Dent,  mer- 
chants from  Worcester,  purchased  the 
property  and  a  lady  from  the  family  married 
a  Brocklehurst.  (There  is  mention  of  my 
home  town,  Macclesfield,  and  silk  for 
which  it  was  famous,  and  Brocklehurst  is  a 
well-known  name  here  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industry).  St.  Mary's  Chapel  is  highly 
decorated  with  gargoyles  and  pinnacles 
and  'looks  rather  like  a  garden  folly'. 
Upstairs  in  the  Castle  was  a  collection  of 
beautifully  preserved  medieval  dolls  and 
there  were  many  paintings,  some  by  such 
great  artists  as  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens. 

Our  visit  to  the  Guildhall,  Worcester,  to 
meet  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  Councillor 
and     Mrs     Neal,     was     an     evening     to 


remember.  We  were  met  at  the  entrance  by 
our  own  Dickie  Richardson  and  Mrs. 
Richardson.  In  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  his 
Worship  entertained  us  with  a  glass  of 
sherry,  then  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
the  City  of  Worcester  in  general  and  the 
Guildhall  in  particular.  The  Coat  of  Arms 
motif  was  woven  into  the  carpet  many 
times  and  we  handled  beautiful  solid  silver 
drinking  cups  and  the  heavy  gold-inlaid 
scabbard,  to  name  but  a  few  items.  After  a 
sumptuous  dinner,  Mr.  Weisblatt  made  a 
speech,  followed  by  the  Mayor.  Blodwyn 
presented  the  Mayoress  with  a  lovely 
basket  of  flowers  and  we  all  signed  the 
Visitors'  Book,  having  one  whole  page  to 
ourselves.  Whether  it  was  the  atmosphere 
of  the  ancient  Guildhall,  or  the  after-effects 
of  a  good  dinner  and  wine,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  I  don't  know,  but  we  just  sat 
and  talked  until  almost  11  p.m.,  with  the 
caretaker  impatiently  waiting  to  lock  up. 
The  sun  shone  on  Sunday  until  late  after- 
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Above,  Winnie  Edwards  and  Blodwyn  Simon 
with  the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  Councillor  Neal. 

Below,  Elsie  Aldred  assisted  by  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Ella  Aldred,  and  Miss  Meyer,  makes  a 
serious  examination  of  Worcester's  ceremonial 
sword. 

Top  right.  The  Penny-Farthings  entertain. 
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noon  so,  as  the  morning  was  free,  we  were 
able  to  have  a  look  round  the  town.  After 
lunch  we  were  taken  by  coach  to  Bourton- 
on-the-Water  and  stayed  for  a  little  time  to 
visit  the  model  village,  walk  by  the  river  or 
look  at  the  quaint-but  expensive-shops. 
Then  on  through  typical  Cotswold  villages 
to  Winchcombe,  where  we  had  tea  in  a  1 5th 
Century  hostelry.  The  owner-named  June 
-had  been  a  student  at  Brighton  College  in 
1947  and,  with  some  of  her  fellow  students, 
had  escorted  some  of  our  men  on  walks. 
We  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Orme  for  lunch  and  dinner  on  Sunday  and 
they  accompanied  us  on  our  drive  to 
Bourton-on-the-Water.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Garnett-Orme  spoke  a  few  words  and 
Gwen  replied  in  her  usual  amusing 
manner.  A  presentation  was  made  to  Mrs. 
Garnett-Orme,  then  to  members  of  our 
Staff-Miss  Lord,  who  unfortunately  was  in 
hospital,  was  not  forgotten.  Then,  we  were 
entertained  by  a  lively  group  from  Bristol 
called  "The  Penny  Farthings"  (the  leader  is 
a  cousin  of  Miss  Meyer's)  and  they  soon 
had  us  singing  with  them  and  laughing  at 
their  antics.  And  so  another  reunion  came 
to  an  end.  We  all  enjoyed  it  immensely  and 
we  thank  Miss  Newbold  and  Miss  Meyerfor 
all  the  work  they  had  put  in  to  make  every- 
thing run  so  smoothly.  Also  to  Mr.  Wills, 
Miss  Mosley  and  David  for  the  help  they 
gave  us.  And  lastly,  I  would  like  to  give  a 
personal  thank  you  to  all  members  of  our 
Staff  for  the  way  help  was  given  to  me  in 
my  chair,  but  especially  to  Mr.  Garnett- 
Orme.  The  way  he  negotiated  me  round  the 
Model  Village  was  no  mean  feat,  as  a 
wheelchair  is  a  cumbersome  vehicle  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  he  has  passed  his  A.D.T. 
and  is  now  a  fully-fledged  member  of  the 
Wheelchair  Pushers'  Association! 


BLINDNESS  AND  VISUAL  HANDICAP: 
THE  FACTS. 

by  John  H.  Dobree  and  Eric  Boulter. 
Reviewed  by  Ray  Hazan 


Blindness  and  Visual  Handicap:  The  Facts, 
published  by  Oxford  University  Press  at 
£6.95,  is  one  book  of  a  series  on  the  facts 
about  topics  such  as  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matism, Asthma,  Alcoholism  and  Back 
Pain.  The  flyleaf  explains  that  there  are  42 
million  people  in  the  world  suffering  from 
serious  eye  defects,  and  the  aim  of  the  book 
is  to  help  those  working  with  and  for  the 
blind,  and  to  help  the  blind  themselves.  By 
explaining  causes  and  effects,  the  feelings  of 
those  who  suffer,  and  the  services  and 
agencies  available,  all  involved  should 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem 
and  be  able  to  work  or  cope  with  it  more 
easily. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first,  by  John  Dobree  Consultant 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  dealing  with  all  medical 
aspects.  It  is  one  of  the  best  coverages  of 
the  subject  that  I  have  read.  It  goes  into 
considerable  detail,  but  in  a  comprehensible 
language.  The  chapters  are  extracted  from 
lectures  delivered  to  medical  students,  and 
written  in  an  informal  and  informative  style. 
All  too  often,  the  medical  profession  credit 
the  layman  with  less  intelligence  than  is 
deserving.  Although  these  chapters  may 
well  contain  details  over  and  above  that 
which  is  essential  for  some  professionals 
working  with  the  blind,  nevertheless,  at  the 
end,  the  reader  has  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  all  forms  of  visual  handicap.  This 
section  of  the  book  contains  medical  dia- 
grams, and  a  glossary  of  medical  terms  at 
the  end  of  the  book  will  mean  it  is  a  useful 
reference  work. 

Part  two  of  the  book,  by  Eric  Boulter,  for- 
mer Director-General  of  the  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  member  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Council,  is  wide-ranging,  from  a 
history  of  visual  impairment,  through  ser- 
vices and  agencies,  communication, 
rehabilitation,  famous  blind  people,  and 
details  on  how  the  volunteer  can  help. 
Indeed,  the  criticism  could  be  made  that, 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  subject  matter 
and  desire  to  keep  the  length  of  the  book  to 


a  manageable  size,  some  areas  are  only 
dealt  with  superficially,  for  example,  the 
Chapter  on  Movement  and  Travel  is  only 
one  page  long.  But,  perhaps,  to  ignore  what 
goes  on  in  other  countries  would  mean  a 
complacent  attitude  here  in  the  UK  and 
consequent  lack  of  will  to  improve  our  own 
services.  There  can  be  few  people,  how- 
ever, better  qualified  than  Eric  Boulter  to 
describe  work  overseas.  He  spent  many 
years  in  America  as  Executive  Head  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind; 
he  is  a  holder  of  the  Helen  Keller  Inter- 
national Award,  and  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  UK  delegation  to  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  for  the  Blind. 

Being  blind  himself,  Eric  Boulter  is  ableto 
write  from  the  heart.  However,  a  little  more 
could  perhaps  have  been  made  of  the  prob- 
lems of  being  blind.  Poor  mobility,  or  lack 
of  confidence,  can  lead  to  a  much  curtailed 
way  of  life.  Although  the  low  numbers  of 
Braille  users  are  explained,  the  difficulties 
of  learning  Braille  could  have  been  more 
emphasised.  There  is  a  very  good  and 
detailed  Chapter  on  registration,  local  and 
central  Government  Services.  Parents  of 
blind  children  will  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  Chapter  on  blind  children.  Particu- 
larly effective  is  the  description  of  the 
psychological  effects  on  the  family. 

Mr.  Boulter  makes  out  a  strong  case  for  a 
blindness  allowance.  The  expense  of  being 
blind,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
employment,  are  not  compensated  for  in 
the  UK,  unlike  many  other  countries.  There 
is  obviously  room  for  Trail  Blazers'  who 
have  a  Chapter  of  their  own,  and  Inter- 
national cooperation.  The  book  ends  with 
advice  as  to  how  members  of  the  public  can 
help  the  blind,  either  in  their  homes  or  with 
voluntary  agencies.  In  addition,  there  are 
photographs  of  various  activities,  a 
bibliography  and  glossary  and  a  list  of 
international  agencies. 

Here  are  225  pages  of  facts,  most  of 
which  will  not  become  outdated  for  quite  a 
while.  It  would  be  an  excellent  introduction 
for  social  workers,  technical  and  mobility 
officers.  Newly  blinded  people  will  find  the 
parts  of  the  book  which  are  relevant  to  the 
UK  of  great  use.  Those  requiring  the 
medical  facts  will  be  amply  satisfied. 

The  book  closes  in  the  hope  that  some 
readers  will  "respond  to  the  challenge"; 
"We  extend  warmest  thanks  and  our 
wishes  for  happiness  and  success  in  their 
chosen  field  of  endeavour." 
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For  your  Christmas-time  reading,  we  print  the  winning  entry  in  the 
fiction  section  of  our  1980  Writing  Competition. 


Force  Ten  .  .  .  Plus 

by  John  Ryder 

Something  kept  urging  me  to  phone 
Michael  Brooks.  All  the  week  there  had  been 
this  odd  feeling,  and  yet  I  knew  perfectly  well 
there  was  no  hurry.  True,  the  weather  was 
unusually  warm  for  early  October,  with 
temperatures  well  into  the  seventies  -  ideal 
for  recording  the  wild  life  and  filming  the 
migratory  birds.  They  would  be  stopping 
and  resting  on  that  part  of  the  east  coast 
before  heading  south.  I  knew  I  might  get 
some  good  shots  of  the  wild  geese  -  poss- 
ibly a  pair  might  stay  to  idle  for  a  few  days,  or 
even  weeks,  on  the  warm  dyke  waters.  I  told 
myself  it  must  be  that  sort  of  prospect  that 
made  me  keep  glancing  towards  the  phone 
but,  somehow,  I  knew  it  wasn't  true. 

Normally  I  would  have  gone  to  the  coast  a 
little  later  on  after  the  very  high  Autumn 
tides;  and  then  I  heard  the  forecast..  The  fine 
spell  could  last  over  the  weekend,  but  that 
was  about  all.  If  the  anticyclone  collapsed 
quickly  it  would  let  in  an  area  of  rough 
weather  from  Iceland  and  there  was  a 
further  deepening  low  over  the  northern 
continent.  But  the  experts  thought  the  anti- 
cyclone would  hold  up  long  enough  for  the 
bad  weather  to  miss  the  British  Isles  and 
move  away.  So  I  rang  Michael  at  the  Pelican 
and  booked  my  room.  I  would  stop  Friday 
and  Saturday  night  and  travel  back  on  Sun- 
day evening  after  dinner.  I  asked  him  what 
the  locals  thought:  "Oh,  they're  divided",  he 
said.  "Some  say  it'll  break  now,  others  say 
by  Sunday."  "Well,  I'll  chance  it",  I  told  him. 
"I'll  be  there  around  four  o'clock." 

As  I  drove  down,  the  strange  feeling  of 
urgency  seemed  to  drift  back.  It  was  enough 
to  make  me  drive  a  bit  too  fast.  I  eased  down 
and  switched  on  the  radio.  The  music  and 
the  voices  interposed  in  my  thoughts,  and  as 
I  turned  off  the  main  road  and  headed  forthe 
coast  I  began  to  feel  more  relaxed. 

I  reached  the  coast  road  and  began  to 
drive  along  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  sun 
was  already  getting  low  in  the  sky,  sending 
amber-laden  shadows  across  the  fenland, 
tingeing  the  bushes  and  reflecting  little  shafts 
of  orange  light  from  the  pools  and  the  tiny 
rivulets  of  running  water  reaching  out  from 


the  sea,  and  criss-crossing  the  gorse  and 
grassland  between  the  road  and  the  shore.  I 
was  approaching  my  favourite  part  of  the 
coast  now.  The  area  had  a  history  of  flood- 
ings  dating  back  many  years,  but  in  more 
recent  times,  especially  since  the  disasters 
of  1934  and  1947,  the  problem  had  been 
controlled  with  the  construction  of  two  sea 
defence  systems. 

The  vulnerable  area  was  a  bay,  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  standing  in  front  of  marshland 
stretching  back  two  hundred  yards  inland. 
When  this  flooded  it  spread  each  side  to 
farm  lands  and  was  a  danger  to  crops  and 
animals.  So  two  large  dykes  had  been  cut, 
each  about  15ft  deep  and  10ft  wide,  on  each 
side  of  the  bay,  and  in  front  of  these  dykes,  a 
large  sand  and  earth  bank  had  been  piled 
ten  feet  high,  spanning  the  entire  bay.  That 
was  in  1934  and  the  bank  had  since  over- 
grown with  moss  and  grasses.  Then  in  1948 
a  second  wall  was  built  of  quarry  stone  and 
reinforced  concrete  slabs  welded  together 
with  tons  of  cement.  It  squatted,  rock-like, 
behind  the  first  bank,  seemingly  indestruct- 
ible in  its  sheer  thickness  -  a  massive 
monument  to  man's  ability  to  control  the 
forces  of  nature.  When  the  high  tides  came, 
any  water  that  managed  to  squeeze  around 
the  walls  was  channelled  into  the  two  dykes 
andthesethen  became  two  miniature  rivers, 
with  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  but  for 
most  of  the  year  the  dykes  simply  took  the 
seepage  from  the  marshland  and  were 
gently  flowing  shallow  brooks,  perfect  for 
sea  and  marshland  birds. 

The  bank  of  the  most  northern  dyke  had 
been  flattened  along  the  rim  to  form  the 
crust  of  a  narrow  road  and  this  led  finally  to  a 
steep  bank  of  shingle,  rising  sharply  from 
the  marshland.  At  the  top  and  along  a  nar- 
row lane  was  the  only  inhabited  dwelling  in 
the  area.  It  was  surrounded  by  neatly  clip- 
ped thorn  hedges  and  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
long  garden,  and  the  name  on  the  gate  read: 
SHINGLE  COTTAGE.  Its  whitewashed  walls 
could  be  picked  out  from  the  beach  and  it 
served  as  a  useful  marker. 

A  small  track  led  from  the  cottage  up  to 
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the  main  coast  road  and  it  was  at  this  point 
that  I  often  used  to  park  my  car  when  I  went 
on  my  recording  sessions  to  the  beach.  The 
people  who  lived  in  the  cottage  had  been 
there  ever  since  I  had  been  coming  to  the 
coast.  I  often  saw  the  woman,  a  short  plump 
little  figure,  with  greying  hair  and  cherry- 
pink  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  the  colour  of 
the  sea.  She  worked  the  garden,  growing 
fine  vegetables  and  flowers.  "Well,  Dan  isn't 
able  to  do  it  now",  she  told  me,  "he's  in  the 
wheelchair  most  of  the  time."  Her  husband 
had  developed  arthritis  and  it  had  spread  to 
his  legs  and  arms.  "He  did  forty-five  years 
on  the  land  all  for  the  same  farmer,  and  still 
made  time  to  do  some  fishing",  she  said. 
"Oh,  he's  a  hard  worker,  even  helped  build 
that  second  wall  in  1948."  "Well,  it's  helped 
to  make  you  both  feel  safe  now",  I  had 
remarked.  "The  sea'll  never  reach  us  here" 
she  had  replied,  "never  has,  not  in  34  or  47." 
"If  both  sea  defences  went  though?"  I  had 
ventured  to  suggest.  She  had  laughed,  "Dan 
says  it  would  take  the  H  bomb  to  move  that 
lot." 

I  was  just  over  a  mile  from  the  Pelican 
when  I  passed  the  cottage  on  my  right.  The 
road  wound  around  and  away  from  the 
coast  and  finally  there  was  a  gentle  incline 
up  to  the  pub.  I  drove  into  the  yard  at  the 
rear,  parked  the  car  and  went  in. 

Michael  was  there  to  greet  me.  "Good 
journey?"  he  enquired  cheerfully.  I  nodded. 
"I  feel  like  a  good  stretch,  though",  I  said.  He 
gave  me  my  key.  "You've  plenty  of  time, 
Dinner  will  be  at  half  past  seven." 

I  went  up  to  my  room  and  put  on  a  pair  of 
stout  boots.  I  peered  out  through  the  small 
lattice  window.  The  light  seemed  odd  out- 
side. I  donned  a  wind-cheater  and  went 
downstairs.  "I'll  go  across  the  fields",  I  told 
Michael,  "then  walk  back  along  the  beach 
and  cross  to  Shingle  Cottage.  Then  come 
back  along  the  road."  I  left  the  pub  by  the 
yard  door  and  crossed  the  first  of  the  fields.  I 
turned  to  look  at  the  sun,  but  it  had  been 
obscured  by  a  long  streaky  cloud.  There  was 
a  greenish  pallor  about  the  sky,  and  I  began 
to  think  of  turning  back,  but  as  soon  as  I 
came  out  on  to  the  beach  I  decided  to  go  on.  I 
breathed  deeply  of  the  clear,  tangy  air  as  I 
began  my  walk  alongside  the  dunes.  The 
tide  was  already  reaching  its  height.  Broad, 
foaming  fingers  of  water  rushed  and  hissed 
towards  my  feet  and  I  hopped  out  of  the  way 
and  made  towards  the  dunes.  This  was  the 
week  of  the  very  high  Autumn  tides  and  the 
first  row  of  dunes  would  be  half  covered  at 


full  tide.  I  was  ploughing  my  way  through 
soft  sand.  I  went  down  into  deep  hollows, 
sliding  and  slipping  until  all  I  could  see  on 
the  horizon  were  tall  grasses  bending  in  the 
breeze.  Then  up  the  other  side,  digging  my 
toes  deep  into  the  soft  sand  until  my  head 
rose  above  the  sand  level  and  I  could  seethe 
incoming  tide  again.  Some  way  out  over  the 
sea  it  had  become  very  dark  indeed  and  the 
seas  looked  leaden.  I  heard  a  rumble  of 
thunder,  not  too  distant.  I  thought  about 
finding  shelter,  and  I  remembered  the  old 
army  hut.  It  was  built  between  two  steep 
slopes  of  scrubland  and  bracken.  Its  timbers 
were  still  strong  and  the  roof  was  intact 
although  the  corrugated  metal  had  rusted. 
There  was  just  an  opening  where  the  door 
had  once  been  and  adjacent  to  this  was  a 
large  round  crater,  now  grown  over  with 
whinberry  bushes  and  bracken.  This  was 
where  a  bomb  had  landed,  leaving  the  hut 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole.  The  hut  had  then 
been  shored  up  and  used  until  the  war 
ended. 

The  light  was  going  very  rapidly  now.  A 
great  smack  of  thunder  broke  overhead, 
very  close.  I  began  to  quicken  my  pace, 
heading  for  the  hut.  The  wind  was  increas- 
ing. It  had  changed  direction  quite  suddenly 
and  was  now  sharp  and  fierce  from  the 
north  east.  I  turned  to  look  back  at  the  sea 
and  the  first  spots  of  rain  hit  my  cheeks,  but 
it  was  what  I  saw  that  stopped  me  in  my 
tracks.  It  was  awesome  .  .  .  frightening. 
There,  stretching  across  the  entire  sea,  and 
coming  lowerallthetime,  wasa  huge  rolling 
pall  of  jet  black  cloud,  heaving  and  rolling  in 
savage  disarray  at  great  speed.  Under  it  the 
sea  was  like  some  enormous  boiling  pot,  the 
turbulence  being  pushed  along  in  front  of 
the  cloud. 

I  began  to  run  with  the  rain  now  lashing 
into  my  back.  The  incoming  tide  had  built  up 
a  continuous  roar,  and  with  the  increasing 
shriek  of  the  wind,  it  was  deafening.  I  was 
soaked  to  the  skin  when  I  reached  the  hut 
and  stumbled  inside,  gasping,  and  wiping 
away  the  rain  from  my  eyes  and  face.  It 
could  only  be  a  matter  of  minutes  before  the 
main  fury  of  the  storm  struck  inland.  I  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  then  I  realised  it  was 
right  overhead.  Quite  quickly  it  went  dark, 
almost  like  night.  A  cluster  of  uprooted 
bushes  crashed  into  the  side  of  the  hut  and 
bounced  off  to  swing  high  in  the  air.  A  part  of 
the  corrugated  roof  was  clanking  furiously. 
Then  there  was  a  rending  noise  as  it  was 
ripped  away  and  sent  twisting  into  the  dark- 
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ness.  "Good  grief",  I  exclaimed  out  loud.  A 
voice  from  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the  hut 
said:  "It's  bad  .   .   .  very  bad  .   .   .  ." 

I  was  startled  and  peered  into  the  gloom. 
"I  can't  see  you",  I  called.  "I  didn't  realise 
.  .  .  "  I  heard  movement  and  then  I  could 
make  out  his  outline  .  .  .  broad  shoulders 
...  he  was  closer  now  ...  a  mop  of  hair 
straight  up  from  the  forehead  seeming  to 
curl  back  across  the  head  .  .  .he  was  quite 
close  now  .  .  .  some  kind  of  sweater  or  pul- 
lover .  .  .  and  Wellington  boots  turned 
down  around  the  tops  to  form  a  grey  band. 
"Hello",  I  said,  "are  you  local?" 

"Why?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  it  was  just  that  I  thought  you  might 
know  of  some  pathways  across  the  marsh." 

"None",  he  said  shortly.  "You  could  go 
back  over  the  dunes,  but  you  would  have  to 
know  your  way  and  keep  to  the  centre." 

"I  would  be  aiming  for  the  Pelican",  I 
explained. 

"No",  he  replied,  "you  won't  be  able  to 
cross  the  fields.  They'll  be  flooded  soon." 

"So  the  only  way  is  across  to  Shingle  Cot- 
tage", I  said. 

"Yes",  he  answered,  moving  to  the  door- 
way. Hestoodthere,  listening.  "Didyou  hear 
it?"  he  asked. 

"Only  the  bedlam  outside",  I  said. 

"The  bank's  gone",  he  sounded  very  posi- 
tive. 

I  joined  him  atthe  doorway.  "How  can  you 
tell",  I  asked. 

"It's  gone",  he  said  simply.  "I  heard  it." 

"Surely  not",  I  argued.  "Even  a  force  ten 
gale.  .  ." 

He  interrupted  me.  "Force  ten?"  he 
queried.  .  .  "force  ten,  plus."  He  turned  to 
face  me  and  I  could  just  make  out  the  fea- 
tures now .  .  .  a  strong  chin  .  .  .  wide  fore- 
head .  .  ."It  will  be  thrown  atthe  wall  like  a 
battering  ram",  he  said.  "Your  only  chance 
is  to  go  now." 

"What  about  you?"  I  asked. 

"I'll  go  north  across  the  dunes.  I  have  to  go 
that  way."  He  paused,  and  then  went  on: 
"you  must  get  to  the  cottage,  that's  your 
job."  He  was  almost  instructing  me,  it 
seemed.  "Get  those  people  out." 

"You  think  the  cottage  will  go?" 

"Once  the  main  wall  collapses;  and  when 
it  does  you'll  have  about  ten  minutes  .  .  . 
that's  all." 

"Look",  I  said,  "I'm  not  at  all  sure  about 
this." 

"Go",  he  said.  "This  place  will  be  awash 
very  shortly.  You've  no  time  left.  Neither 


have  I."  He  turned  and  was  gone  out  into  the 
darkness. 

I  took  a  deep  breath  and  went,  head  down, 
out  into  the  storm.  Immediately  the  wind 
tore  at  my  body  and  legs,  hurling  me  side- 
ways. I  scrambled  along,  teetering  sideways 
like  a  crab.  Pieces  of  rotted  wood  smashed 
into  my  body.  I  was  fighting  hard  to  keep  my 
senses.  I  blundered  along  until  I  came  out 
near  the  dyke.  To  my  horror  and  dismay  it 
was  already  a  raging  river.  I  couldn't  see  the 
pathway  along  the  rim.  I  went  down  on  all 
fours  feeling  cautiously  beneath  the  water 
and  then  I  found  the  pathway.  I  stood  up  and 
began  moving  slowly  along,  upto  my  ankles 
in  water.  I  trod  gingerly,  searching  for  the 
hard  crust  orthe  solid  bits  of  stone,  but  there 
was  no  hard  crust  any  more.  It  was  slippery 
mud  and  I  slid  and  slithered  one  way  and 
then  another,  fearful  of  the  swirling  waters 
on  the  left.  Bits  of  the  bank  had  already  got 
round  the  wall  and  were  being  hurled  along, 
skimming  the  water  and  crashing  down  and 
sinking  into  it.  The  wind  was  in  my  back 
now,  pushing  me  along,  and  then  in  a  sud- 
den gust,  I  was  picked  up  and  blown  left.  I 
went  deep  into  the  dyke,  my  boots  thrash- 
ing water.  I  clutched  for  the  bank  but  found 
nothing.  I  was  carried  along  like  some  bob- 
bing cork  and  sinking  all  the  time.  I  felt  the 
water  in  my  mouth  and  I  took  a  deep  breath 
before  I  went  under.  I  closed  my  eyes,  hold- 
ing my  breath,  floundering  and  kicking  to  try 
to  reach  the  surface,  all  the  while  being 
taken  further  inland.  When  I  broke  the  sur- 
face my  lungs  were  hurting  with  the  effort.  I 
gasped  air  and  was  driven  into  the  bank.  I 
clutched  along  the  rim  and  found  a  stone.  I 
put  both  hands  round  it  and  pulled.  My  legs 
were  carried  sideways  and  I  tried  to  get  a 
foothold  on  the  muddy  sides  of  the  dyke. 
"Kick  man,  kick",  a  voice  seemed  to  say.  So  I 
kicked,  making  a  hole  for  a  toehold,  and  with 
a  final  heave  I  rolled  overontothe  rim  again. 
The  water  was  up  to  my  waist  as  I  knelt 
there,  panting  and  puffing.  Above  the  din  I 
heard  a  long  staccato  cracking  noise,  fol- 
lowed by  a  deepening  rumble  of  rushing 
water.  The  wall  had  broken  .  .  .  that  was  it 
.  .  .  now,  I  had  ten  minutes  if  he  was  right.  I 
had  to  gamble.  I  couldn't  afford  to  go  into 
the  dyke  again.  I  tried  to  judge  the  centre  of 
the  pathway  and  then,  head  down,  I  went  at 
it,  running  in  what  I  hoped  would  be  a 
straight  line.  The  shingle  loomed  in  front  of 
me.  I'd  gotthere!  I  began  scrambling  up  it  on 
all  fours.  A  piece  of  concrete,  half  my  size, 
with  a  spike  of  reinforcement  wire  protrud- 
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ing,  crashed  and  rolled  into  the  shingle  away 
on  my  left.  I  clawed  my  way  to  the  top  and 
then  I  was  in  the  garden  and  at  the  back 
door,  hammering  and  yelling. 

Dan's  wife  opened  the  door.  "What  on 
earth?"  she  began. 

I  pushed  past  her.  "I'm  sorry",  I  apolog- 
ised, "I  am  really,  but  you  have  no  time. 
Where's  Dan?" 

He  was  in  the  wheelchair  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"The  wall's  gone",  I  said.  "It's  chaotic  out 
there.  You  must  go." 

She  came  in  after  me,  looking  shocked. 
"We  checked  about  five  minutes  ago",  she 
said,  "but  we  couldn't  see  much.  It  just 
seemed  like  a  very  bad  storm."  She  was 
bustling  about  the  place.  "I've  got  some 
money  and  valuables  in  a  case",  she  said, 
"I'll  get  them." 

"That's  all  you've  time  for",  I  said.  "Have 
you  any  transport?" 

"In  the  shed.  It's  old,  butitgoesfirsttime." 

"It  had  better",  I  told  her  grimly  as  I 
pushed  Dan's  wheelchair  out  through  the 
front  door.  I  got  him  to  the  shed  and  opened 
the  doors.  She  hurried  in  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  old  car  was  chugging  away.  I 
got  Dan  into  the  back  and  we  moved  off  up 
the  track. 

"Thank  you",  she  said  simply,  peering  at 
the  swishing  wipers  on  the  windscreen, 
"you  must  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it." 

"Yes",  I  said,  "I'm  sorry  about  your  cot- 
tage though.  Half  that  wall  will  be  thrown  at 
it." 

It  was  Dan  who  replied.  "It'll  be  laid  flat." 
His  voice  was  toneless.  He  was  deeply 
shocked.  "After  all  these  years  .  .  .so  quick 
.  .  .  everything  gone." 

I  looked  at  Dan's  wife.  "Where  will  you 
go?"  I  asked. 

"To  my  sister's.  It's  about  six  miles,  that's 
all.  lean  drop  you  off  at  the  Pelican.  You  look 
like  you  could  do  with  a  bit  of  attention." 

"There  was  a  chap  with  me  in  the  hut",  I 
explained.  "We'd  all  be  gone,  but  for  him.  I 
didn't  know  him.  We  had  no  time  for 
names." 

"What  was  he  like?"  she  asked  curiously. 

"Youngish",  I  said.  "Mop  of  hair,  sort  of 
high  off  his  forehead.  Wearing  a  pullover 
and  gum  boots  with  the  tops  turned  down." 
The  car  lurched  right. 

"Sorry",  she  said.  "It's  the  gale." 

We  were  climbing  the  rise  to  the  Pelican 
now  and  we  stopped  outside. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  I  asked  as  I  got  out. 


"Yes,  I  think  so",  she  said.  "Anyway,  we 
must  see  you  again  and  thank  you  properly. 
Right  now  you  need  a  good  hot  bath  and  a 
meal." 

When  I  went  in  Michael  looked  very 
relieved  to  see  me.  "Thank  God",  he  said.  "I 
thought  you  must  be  a  goner.  We  had  no 
chance  of  getting  down  there  to  you.  This 
place  has  been  bedlam.  They  blew  the 
sirens  but  few  people  heard  them  and  the 
telephone  lines  are  down.  They've  been 
dashing  by  car  to  the  farms,  but  we  didn't 
knowthewall  had  collapsed  until  just  before 
you  came  in."  He  took  me  by  the  arm. 
"Come  on",  he  said.  "I'll  get  you  a  shot  of 
whisky.  Then  you  can  get  those  togs  off  and 
have  a  good  long  soak." 

I  was  still  feeling  like  someone  who  had 
just  come  out  of  a  mesmeric  trance,  as  I  lay 
soaking  in  the  bath.  Everything  seemed  just 
a  little  unreal,  but  I  was  starting  to  think  .  .  . 
to  piece  things  together.  That  chap  in  the 
hut?  I  had  been  so  concerned  with  my  prob- 
lems at  the  time  that  I  hadn't  really  thought 
about  him.  He'd  been  so  positive,  so  sure  of 
himself. 

I  dressed  slowly  and  then  went  down  into 
the  lounge.  Michael  came  to  the  bar. 

"Another  whisky?"  he  asked.  "On  me. 
We'll  make  it  a  double." 

I  went  to  the  bar.  "That  hut",  I  said.  "What 
was  it,  really,  during  the  war?" 

"Well,  I  wasn't  here  then,  of  course",  said 
Michael,  "but  I'm  told  it  was  for  spotting  low 
flying  aircraft.  There  was  a  small  squad  of 
them  there.  They  had  a  telephone  in  a  hut 
just  outside  the  one  you  sheltered  in  and 
they  used  to  ring  the  warning  through  when 
anything  nipped  in  under  our  radar 
screens." 

"H'm",  I  said,  "sounds  feasible." 

"Yes.  Well,  the  story  goes  that  one  of  the 
lads  spotted  this  low  flying  object  and  went 
to  the  telephone  to  ring  the  warning 
through.  The  phone  rang  this  side  but  all 
they  heard  was  the  bomb  going  off." 

Michael  went  round  the  counter  and  into 
the  public  bar.  He  came  back  with  a  framed 
photograph.  "They  used  to  come  up  here,  it 
seems",  he  said.  "The  villagers  got  on  well 
with  them.  They  organised  a  darts  league 
and  it  became  quite  a  thing.  So  I  have  to 
keep  this  hanging  in  the  public  bar."  He  put 
the  photograph  down.  "I'll  just  pop  in  to  see 
if  it's  ready",  he  said,  and  he  went  into  the 
dining-room. 

I  stood  there  at  the  bar  with  the  glass  of 
whisky  in  one  hand  and  the  photograph  in 
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the  other.  I  could  feel  a  cold  chill  starting  at 
the  base  of  my  spine  and  working  slowly 
upwards.  Tiny  beads  of  sweat  were  on  my 
forehead,  and  as  my  eyes  went  down  to  the 
photograph,  the  small  hairs  on  my  neck 
seemed  to  turn  to  sharp  icicles.  He  was 
there,  sitting  attheend  of  the  front  row  in  his 
army  pullover  .  .  .  the  square  shoulders, 
and  mop  of  hair .  .  .  the  gum  boots  turned 
down  at  the  tops. 

Michael  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"It's  ready",  he  said.  He  was  looking  at  me, 
as  I  gazed  down,  thinking  I  was  contemplat- 
ing the  whisky.  "Bring  it  with  you",  he  said. 
With  trembling  fingers  I  raised  the  glass  to 
my  lips  and  drank  the  whisky  in  one  long 
gulp. 

"No  need",  I  said,  and  putthe  empty  glass 
down. 


EIGHTH  ARMY  VETERANS 

On  Sunday,  30th  May,  St.  Dunstaner 
George  Cole  of  Shoreham-by-Sea  joined  a 
contingent  of  the  Sussex  branch  of  the 
Eighth  Army  Veterans'  Association  who 
attended  a  Service  at  Binsted  Parish 
Church,  where  Field  Marshal  Montgomery 
is  buried.  After  the  Service,  a  ceremony 
was  held  in  the  Churchyard  to  mark  the 
presentation  to  the  Parish  Church  Council 
of  a  garden  seat. 

Making  the  presentation,  the  Associa- 
tion's National  Chairman,  Col  W.M.S. 
Jeffery,  said  he  felt  sure  the  Field  Marshal 
would  have  approved  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  carved  inscription  on  the  seat: 

"Presented  by  the  Eighth  Army  Veterans' 
Association  in  memory  of  a  great 
Commander". 


NEW  BRAILLE  PRINTING  PRESS 

The  Autobraille,  a  revolutionary  printing 
press  developed  in  Britain  by  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
officially  commissioned  on  Thursday  14th 
October  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Harold  Macmillan, 
OM,  FRS.  The  Autobraille  took  seven  years 
to  developand  costthe  RNIB  £5  million.  The 
unique  25  ton  embossing  press  head  holds 
24  double-sided  Braille  printing  plates  so 
that  48  pages  can  be  embossed  at  once. 


Special  paper  had  to  be  developed  for  use 
on  the  Autobraille.  It  incorporates  many 
novel  solutions  to  problems  of  embossing 
and  paper  handling,  atspeeds  never  before 
attempted  in  Braille  printing:  it  produces 
1,000  copies  of  a  48  page  magazine  every 
hour. 

Said  Mr.  Edward  Venn,  the  RNIB's  Director 
General,  describing  the  press:  "We  can 
now  get  even  more  radio  programme  infor- 
mation in  the  postto  blind  people  within  12 
hours,  instead  of  the  72  hours  it  used  to  take 
just  to  print  it". 

CHAIRMANSHIP  FOR  WALTER  THORNTON 

St.  Dunstaner  Walter  Thornton,  of 
Edgbaston,  has  been  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  be  aware  of 
the  pioneering  work  Walter  Thornton  has 
been  involved  in  over  many  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  Mobility.  He  worked  in 
association  with  St.  Dunstan's  Research 
Department  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Sonic 
Torch  and  Binaural  Sensor-devices  using 
ultrasonic  energy  to  detect  obstacles  and 
landmarks-but  he  is  best  known  for  his 
pioneering  in  this  country  of  the  long  cane 
technique,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Midlands  Mobility  Centre,  now  the 
National  Mobility  Centre,  Birmingham. 

It  is  believed  that  Walter  Thornton  is  the 
first  blind  Chairman  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  has  had  in  its  150  years  history. 
The  Institution  is  among  the  more  important 
organisations  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  has  a  school  for  blind  children, 
an  assessment  and  development  centre  for 
blind  adolescents,  a  day  occupation  centre, 
a  home  for  blind  women,  a  residential  hostel 
for  additionally  handicapped  blind  people 
and  it  administers  several  pension  schemes. 
With  the  R.N.I.B.  and  St.  Dunstan's,  the 
Institution  is  a  member  of  the  consortium 
running  the  National  Mobility  Centre. 

TRIP  TO  ISRAEL  21st  May  -  4th  June  1983. 

Would  anybody  interested  in  the  trip  who 
has  not  received  an  insurance  policy  form 
please  contact  Ray  Hazan  at  HQ  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Christmas  greetings  and  every  good  wish 
for  the  coming  year. 

Pat  Collins. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 

Cat  No  1111 

Birds,  Beasts  and  Relatives 

By  Gerald  Durrell 

Read  by  Andrew  Timothy 

Reading  Time  73A  hours 

The  first  story  concerns  sister  Margot 
who,  suffering  from  the  twin  horrors  of 
adolescence,  namely  obesity  and  acne,  is 
despatched  to  London  from  the  Durrell 
home  in  Corfu  for  a  "cure". 

Here  she  comes  under  the  influence  of  a 
bizarre  medium  and  her  Red  Indian  "spirit 
guide"  who  prescribes,  among  other 
things,  cabbage  leaves  tied  around  the  face 
as  part  of  the  treatment.  Following  an 
agonised  SOS  from  the  aunt  with  whom 
Margot  is  staying,  the  whole  Durrell  family 
moves  in,  like  the  US  cavalry,  to  the  rescue. 
In  this  chapter  there  is  also  an  hilarious 
episode  involving  eight  Bedlington  puppies 
and  a  nightmare  journey  by  Tube. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  Durrell's 
boyhood  on  Corfu,  his  growing  love  of,  and 
obsession  with,  living  things,  his  ever- 
growing menagerie  (mostly  creepy- 
crawly),  the  constant  bane  of  his  suffering 
family.  On  one  occasion  he  dissected  a 
long-dead  and  overpoweringly  malodor- 
ousturtle  on  the  verandah  of  their  villa.  This 
act  aroused  the  terrible  wrath  of  brothers 
Larry  and  Leslie  and  necessitated  the 
resuscitation  of  the  maid  who  had  fainted 
clean  away  from  the  murderous  smell. 

There  is  much  to  be  enjoyed  in  this 
delightful  book  in  which  the  author's  family 
are  often  as  interesting,  colourful  and 
eccentric  as  the  specimens  he  assiduously 
collects. 

And  as  a  bonus  there  are  some  stunning 
descriptions  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Corfu. 

Cat  No  2295 
The  Judy  Story 

ByE.Varley 

Edited  by  Wendy  James 
Sub-titled  "The  Dog  with  Six  Lives" 
Read  by  John  Richmond 
Reading  Time  5V2  hours 

Judy  (the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Chinese  word  for  "peace")  was  a  liver-and- 
white  pointer  bitch  adopted  as  ship's 
mascot  by  the  crew  of  HMS  Gnat  of  the 
Yangtse  gunboat  fleet  just  before  the 
Second  World  War. 


It  soon  became  apparent  that  she  was  no 
ordinary  dog,  and  even  as  a  puppy  dis- 
played an  uncanny  facility  for  scenting 
danger  well  in  advance.  On  one  occasion 
she  alerted  the  crew  in  time  for  them  to 
repel  an  attack  by  river  pirates  and  several 
times  gave  warning  of  approaching 
Japanese  bombers. 

With  the  outbreak  of  War,  the  gunboat 
fleet  was  ordered  to  Singapore,  all  boats 
being  subsequently  lost  by  enemy  action. 
When  the  'Gnat'  was  sunk,  the  survivors 
managed  to  reach  a  tiny,  uninhabited 
island,  but  there  was  no  fresh  water.  Judy 
found  fresh  water. 

Eventually  they  were  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Japanese.  In  the  camps,  Judy  was  in 
constant  danger  of  being  killed  and  eaten 
by  the  guards,  but  an  astonishing  "sixth 
sense"  saved  her  on  innumerable 
occasions.  She  and  her  master  survived  the 
horrors  of  the  prison  camps  and  were 
finally  repatriated.  Judy  became  a  national 
heroine,  was  awarded  the  canine  "V.C." 
and  her  story  attracted  worldwide  pub- 
licity. .  . 

In  the  ordinary  way  I  give  animal  stories  a 
very  wide  berth,  since  all  too  often  the 
mush  and  saccharin  content  are  more  than  I 
can  stomach.  But  this  book  is  very  different. 
The  style  is  unfussy  and  objective  and  the 
writers  have  successfully  resisted  the 
temptation  to  become  maudlin  or  over- 
sentimental  about  this  remarkable  animal. 

Since  the  book  is  basically  about  man's 
inhumanity  to  man  it  is  by  definition  rather 
harrowing  in  parts.  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  it  will  bring  back  none-too-pleasant 
memories  to  FEPOW  readers. 


Cat  No  2122 

The  China  Governess 

By  Margery  Allingham 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell 
Reading  Time  10  hours 

The  story  opens  with  two  senior  police 
officers  investigating  a  case  of  vandalism  in 
a  London  flat.  The  destruction  is  savage  and 
total,  and  there  is  a  cryptic  message  written 
on  a  mirror. 

The  scene  moves  to  Suffolk  and  the  prob- 
lems of  a  young  couple,  Julia  Laurel  and 
Timothy  Kinnit,  both  Oxford  under- 
graduates, both  from  well-heeled  families. 
Their  wedding  plans  have  suddenly  been 
scuppered  by  Sir  Anthony  Laurel  with- 
drawing   his    consent    to    the    marriage 
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because  of  the  mystery  surrounding 
Timothy's  birth.  He  is  not,  it  now  turns  out,  a 
real  Kinnit,  but  adopted,  and  his  ante- 
cedents might  just  be,  to  say  the  least,  "not 
quite  nice". 

But  what,  you  may  ask,  have  the  troubles 
of  these  "star-cross'd  lovers",  to  say 
nothing  of  a  century-old  murder,  (to  say 
nothing  of  a  contemporary  one)  to  do  with  a 
comprehensively  vandalised  flat  in  the  East 
End?  And  where  do  "Ag"  and  the  worthy 
Councillor  Cornish  fit  in? 

All  is  revealed  in  the  fullness  of  time,  and 
that  nice  man,  Albert  Campion,  comes  up 
trumps  as  usual.  The  plot  is  just  a  bit  thin 
and  not  a  little  convoluted.  And,  I'm  not  all 
that  keen  on  some  of  the  prose,  either,  like— 
JULIA:  "What  about  me!  You're  forgetting 
about  me!" 

TIMOTHY:  "My  god,  girl!  Don't  you  think 
that's  what  I'm  trying  to  do!"  His  cry  was  as 
old  as  civilisation  itself.  .  . 
.  .  .Ouch! 

Cat.  No  3311 
The '44  Vintage 

By  Anthony  Price 

Read  by  Robert  Gladwell 

Reading  Time  12  hours 

It  is  1944  and  corporal  Jack  Butler  is  serv- 
ing with  his  infantry  regiment  in  Normandy 
when  he  is  ordered  to  report  to  another  unit 
"for  special  duties".  At  the  same  time,  2nd 
Lt.  Nick  Audley,  tank  commander,  receives 
the  same  instruction. 

Their  new  CO.  is  Major  O'Connor,  a  hard- 
bitten veteran  of  the  First  World  War, 
commanding  Operation  Chandos. 

To  the  newcomers  the  small  group 
comprising  Chandos  Force  seem  more  like 
a  gang  of  bandits  than  a  disciplined  unit  - 
not  surprising  as  they  have  recently 
returned  from  Jugoslavia  where  they  have 
been  fighting  with  the  Resistance. 

Their  objective  is  to  locate  and  then  bring 
back  "something  of  great  value,  the 
property  of  the  British  Government",  which 
has  lain  buried  in  German-occupied  France 
since  1944. 

At  least  this  is  how  O'Connor  describes 
the  mission.  But  all  is  not  what  it  seems  and 
Butler,  Audley  and  the  American  sergeant 
they  "collect"  en  route  face  constant 
danger  from  all  sides  before  their  mission  is 
finally  accomplished.  .  . 

A  well  written,  well  constructed  tale  of 
wartime  adventure,  with  plenty  of  action 
and  a  somewhat  surprising  denouement. 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING  NOTES 


May  I  wish  you  all  a  Happy  Christmas  and  a 
good  New  Year  all  round  for  1983  before 
getting  on  with  the  notes. 
There  isn't  a  great  deal  to  be  done  with 
plants  at  this  time  of  the  season,  except  for 
tidying  up  both  inside  and  out  and  getting 
everything  ship-shape  for  the  forthcoming 
year.  Don't  get  on  the  ground  when  it  is 
frosted  hard  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  soil  is  saturated  with  moisture.  Get  all 
the  fences  repaired  and  tidied  up,  plus  all 
the  paths,  and  keep  them  free  from  snow 
and  ice  as  they  can  be  a  hazard  when  walk- 
ing under  these  conditions.  Once  again, 
don't  forget  to  contact  me  through  HQ, 
should  you  have  any  problems  and  I'll  do 
my  best  to  give  you  the  right  answers. 

House  Plants 

I  don't  as  a  rule  give  any  ideas  about 
these  plants,  but  at  this  time  of  the  year  a 
gardener  is  often  given  a  plant  or  two  as 
Christmas  presents  and  some  may  be  a  bit 
tricky.  Try  and  keep  all  the  plants  in  full 
light,  but  away  from  direct  sunlight  all  day. 
Take  them  away  from  the  windows  at  night 
as  the  temperature  drops  very  rapidly 
there,  and  it's  good  thing  to  try  and  keep 
temperatures  even  all  the  time.  Water  spar- 
ingly-it  would  be  better  for  the  plants  to 
dry  off  than  be  overwatered  and  feeds 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Early  flower- 
ing bulbs,  Cyclamen  and  Azaleas,  will  need 
more  water  than  the  others  and  a  fair 
amount  of  feed. 

Vegetables 

Get  all  the  empty  areas  dug  over  and  add 
manure,  compost  etc.  as  you  go  on.  Where 
you  are  dealing  with  new  areas  and  clayey 
soils,  leave  the  top  rough  after  digging  so 
that  the  frost  can  get  at  it  and  then  it  will  be 
much  easiertocrumble  up,  and  getmanure 
added  as  you  dig  over  once  again  later  on. 
One  can  raise  some  early  Lettuce  under 
cloches,  but  give  added  protection  at  the 
bases  of  these  cloches  in  the  shape  of  peat 
or  compost  when  really  severe  conditions 
are  threatening.  Check  over  all  the  Carrots, 
Beet,  Onions  and  Potatoes  which  are  in 
stock  and  discard  any  going  rotten  and  use 
the  ones  that  you  are  not  sure  of  at  once.  I 
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have  been  given  quite  a  good  idea  as 
regards  the  protection  of  Lettuce  seedlings 
particularly  and  other  vegetables  of  the 
Cabbage  family.  Utilise  all  those  plastic 
fruit  drink  and  milk  containers  by  cutting 
the  bases  away  and  placing  over  the  top  of 
the  seedlings.  Not  only  will  it  keep  the  birds 
etc.  off,  but  it  will  act  as  a  miniature  green- 
house and  give  quicker  and  better  growth. 
Watering  can  be  given  by  dousing  the  soil 
all  round  with  water. 

This  tip  was  passed  on  to  me  by  a  St. 
Dunstaner,  and  he  would  like  all  the  rest  of 
you  to  have  a  go. 

Lawns 

Nothing  is  to  be  done  here,  apart  from 
brushing  off  the  fallen  leaves  and  twigs. 
This  will  also  helpto  keep  the  worms  at  bay 
by  getting  rid  of  the  casts  as  they  appear. 
Try  and  keep  off  the  grass  when  it  is 
thoroughly  sodden  after  large  doses  of  rain 
and  snow.  Also,  when  the  lawn  is  well 
frosted. 

Fruit 

Pruning  can  still  be  done,  but  not  when 
there  are  hard  frosts  or  snow  about.  Thin 
out  large  and  well-established  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  by  cutting  away  in  the  centre  so 
that  light  and  air  can  get  in.  Also,  some  of 
the  tall  branches  could  be  cut  down  to  a 
reasonable  size.  Both  these  things  will 
probably  make  for  a  better  crop  and  greater 
ease  when  picking.  Don't  plant  any  new 
trees atthistimeoftheseason,  but  leavefor 
the  Spring.  Just  prepare  the  ground  on  the 
spots  where  you  are  to  put  them  in  and  an 
addition  of  some  manure  or  compost  will 
be  well  settled  by  the  time  the  trees  arrive. 
Spray  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  insecti- 
cide to  stop  the  pests  from  getting  up  into 
the  branches  and  making  quarters  for  the 
winter  in  the  cracks  and  crevices. 

Flowers 

Not  much  to  be  done  here  except  keep  the 
beds  clear  of  any  late  weeds  and  leaves. 
Give  some  protection  to  hardy  annuals  and 
bi-ennials  plus  the  beds  of  Anenomes  in 
severe  weather.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to 
check  over  the  shallow  rooting  items  such 
as  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pansies  etc.  after 
severe  frost,  as  the  roots  tend  to  come  well 
above  the  soil  level,  so  press  them  down 
again  and  add  a  bit  to  the  top  of  the  roots. 
Roses    and    Michaelmas    Daisies   can    be 


planted,  but  early  on.  If  you  have  really  bad 
weather  conditions,  I  would  be  inclined  to 
leave  the  Rose  planting  till  the  spring.  Once 
again,  I  must  say  tie  up  all  the  shrubs  which 
have  bent  over  in  gales  and  heavy  snow. 
Cut  away  those  branches  and  shoots  which 
have  broken  away.  Cut  below  the  breakage 
at  a  leaf  joint  or  bud  facing  outwards.  Try 
and  clear  away  heavy  snow  from  the  bor- 
ders as  they  will  weigh  down  the  shrubs 
and  small  trees.  This  will  also  give  any  bulb 
leaves  which  areshowing  a  chanceand  any 
buds  from  early  bulbs  such  as  Snowdrops 
and  Crocus  species.  Check  over  all  the 
Dahlia  roots  and  Gladioli  corms  which  are 
in  store  and  discard  any  which  may  be 
showing  signs  of  rotting  or  softening  up. 


Greenhouse 

When  you  have  plants  in  pots  either  in 
flower  or  getting  on  that  way,  try  and  keep 
temperatures  to  a  minimum  of  45°F.  Put 
these  plants  and  any  cuttings  which  are 
rooting  or  in  the  process  thereof  near  the 
source  of  heat.  Keep  all  the  plants  clear  of 
dead  leaves  to  avoid  the  arrival  of  moulds 
and  mildew  which  can  easily  make  head- 
way on  other  plants.  Some  pots  of  bulbs 
such  as  Freesia,  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus, 
which  are  showing  signs  of  good  growth 
with  good  buds,  can  be  given  a  bit  more 
heat  and  brought  nearer  the  sources  of 
light. 

Chrysanthemums  which  have  finished 
their  season  of  flower  should  be  cut  down 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  new  shoots  for 
new  cuttings.  Discard  the  old  plants  when 
you  have  enough  of  these  cuttings.  Keep 
watering  down  to  a  minimum,  even  with 
the  potted  items,  but  give  a  feed  every  so 
often.  Maintain  a  good  flow  of  air  during 
the  day  by  opening  ventilators  wide  on 
sunny  days,  but  only  a  minimum  in  cold, 
wet  and  windy  weather.  Use  the  fumigation 
cones  every  so  often  as  a  protection  against 
pests  and  diseases.  Use  these  at  night  and 
open  everything  up  the  next  morning  and 
don't  go  in  for  a  few  hours.  It  will  very  soon 
come  to  the  time  when  you  have  to  start 
greenhouseand  bedding  plants  from  seeds 
corms,  tubers  etc.,  so  see  that  all  the  equip- 
ment and  compost  is  ready  for  use.  Get  all 
the  orders  in  to  the  firms  supplying  the 
seeds  etc.  at  once,  since  the  first  orders  will 
get  the  items,  whereas  late  orders  may 
miss  some  of  them  since  new  ones  may  be 
in  small  quantities. 
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CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

Bridge 

Pairs  Results  for  October  24th 

1 .  Miss  Stenning  and  Miss  Sturdy 

2.  W.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Goodlad 

3.  R.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Barker 

4.  W.  Lethbridge  and 

Mrs.  McPherson 

5.  Mr.  Dodgson  and  Mrs  Dodgson 

6.  G.  Hudson  and  Mrs.  Gover 
joint  J.  Majchrowicz  and  Mr.  Douse 

Individual  Results  for  October  17th. 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


F.  Griffee 

J.  Padley 
R.  Freer 
W.  Lethbridge 
C.  Walters 
J.  Whitcombe 
R.  Evans 
W.  Phillips 
R.  Pacitti 
R.  Fullard 
H.  Preedy 
J.  Majchrowicz 


63.9 

62.5 
55.4 

50 
48.6 
34.7 
34.7 


59.9 

59.1 

53.8 

51.5 

51.5 

50.7 

50 

49.2 

49.2 

42.4 

41.6 

40.9 


Yearly  Result,  Best  5  from 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


J.  Padley 

W.  Phillips 
W.  Lethbridge 
R.  Evans 

Walters 

Griffee 

Goding 

Pacitti 

McCormack 

Whitcombe 

Majchrowicz 

Fullard 
M.  Tybinski 
H.  Preedy 


10  for  1982 

289.9 

276.6 
275.9 
264.3 
260.1 
259.5 
259.1 
256.1 
255.2 
249.1 
248.7 
244.5 
239.4 
231.7 


Congratulations  to  Jim  Padley.  Well  done, 
Jim.  Soon,  next  year's  competition  will  be 
on  and  best  of  luck  to  you  all.  Thank  you  all 
for  your  excellent  support. 

Bill  Phillips 
Captain. 


Bowls 

Once  again,  the  curtain  rose  on  another 
Indoor  Bowling  Season,  and  this  was  cele- 
brated by  the  visit  to  Ian  Fraser  House  of 
our  old  friends  from  Burgess  Hill  Bowling 
Club  on  Friday,  8th  October,  and  a  very 
enjoyable  afternoon  was  had  by  all.  May  I 
remind  all  members  interested  in  our 
indoor  competitions  that  they  will  be  held 
every  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  will  consist 
of  eight  ends  of  two  woods,  the  best  fifteen 
scores  of  the  season  to  count.  We  hope  that 
any  member  wishing  to  participate  in  this 
grand  sport  will  join  us  any  Tuesday  after- 
noon, when  they  will  be  given  all  the  help 
possible. 
H.  Preedy. 


FAMILY  NEWS 

WEDDINGS 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Simpson  of  Doncaster, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  son,  Malcolm  Arthur,  to 
Irene  Myers,  which  took  place  on  October 
22nd. 

RUBY  WEDDING 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  George  Cole  and  his  wife,  Elsie,  of 
Shoreham,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  24th  October. 

GOLDEN  WEDDING 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.E.  Da  vies  of  Church 
Stretton,  Shropshire,  who  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  2nd 
November. 

GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Bi/c/iff  of  Gloucester, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
oftheir  17th  grandchild, Zara  Michelle.  Zara 
was  born  on  the  5th  October  to  their  son, 
Robert  and  his  wife,  Gail. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Freeman  of  Coventry, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  their  grand-daughter,  Clare,  born  to  their 
son,  Raymond  and  his  wife,  Linda,  on  the 
16th  October. 

Mr.  J.D.  Laverty  of  County  Down,  North- 
ern Ireland,  who  is  delighted  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  new  grandchild,  Kristy 
Louise.  Kristy  was  born  to  Mr.  Laverty's 
daughter,  Kathleen  and  her  husband,  Alan 
Brown,  of  Australia,  on  September  30th. 
Mr.  Laverty  is  planning  to  visit  Australia 
shortly  to  meet  his  new  grand-daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Parish  of  Norwich,  who 
are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  third  grand-daughter,  Laura  Kathryn, 
born  on  the  22nd  September  to  their 
daughter,  Margaret,  and  her  husband, 
Brendan. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  T.  Beckett  of  Lurgan,  Co.  Armagh,  who 
is  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his 
first  great  grandchild,  Darren  Alan  Hazley, 
born  on  May  22nd  to  his  grand-daughter, 
Diane  and  her  husband. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Congratulations  to: 

Ken  Revis  of  Oxford,  on  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  BBC  Local  Radio  Coun- 
cil for  Radio  Oxford.  As  a  member  of  this 
advisory  body,  he  will  have  quite  a  say  in 
the  content  of  material  broadcast  on  the 
Radio.  Ken  writes,  "I  have  always  wanted  to 
push  for  home-grown  music,  talks  and 
even  humour  on  our  station,  so  this  will  be 
my  chance". 

8-year  old  Emma,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.C.  Warren,  who,  after  only  four  lessons, 
has  received  a  certificate  for  swimming  25 
metres. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Frank  Bell  of  Porthcawl,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  who  passed  away  in  early 
September  at  the  age  of  92. 


DEATHS  contd. 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  of  Hull,  on  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law,  Laurance  Coverdale,  who 
passed  away  on  October  1 2th  at  the  age  of 
60. 

Mr.  H.J. Ft.  Martyn  of  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  on  the  death  of  his  sister-in-law, 
who  passed  away  in  August  following  a 
long  illness. 

Mr.  A/an  Nay/or  of  Mansfield  Wood  ho  use, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  passed 
away  on  the  15th  October. 

Mr.  J.  Wheeler  of  Wembley,  whose 
mother  passed  away  on  the  29th  October  at 
the  age  of  88. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St. 
Dunstaners  and  we  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and 
friends. 

F.  H.  Morris,  22nd  London  Regiment 
Frederick  Henry  Morris  of  Mottingham,  London, 
passed  away  at  Pearson  House  on  the  18th 
October.  He  was  88  years  of  age  and  had  been  a 
St.  Dunstaner  for  four  months.  Mr.  Morris  served 
in  the  22nd  London  Regiment,  the  Queen's,  from 
1914  to  1917.  He  was  wounded  in  1916  when  he 
lost  his  left  eye,  but  his  remaining  sight  failed 
only  recently. 

Mr.  Morris  was  a  widower  and  he  leaves  two 
married  sons. 

Lt.  Col.  W.G.  Cass,  M.B.E.  Royal  East  Kent 
Regiment  and  Intelligence  Corps 

Lt.  Col.  William  Geoffrey  Cass,  of  Presteigne, 
Powys,  passed  away  in  hospital  on  the  28th 
October,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Colonel  Cass  served  in  The  Buffs  for  some 
years  between  the  two  World  Wars  and  was 
recalled  in  1939.  He  held  many  interesting 
appointments  in  the  Army  at  home  and  abroad 
until  his  discharge  in  1948.  In  civilian  life  he  had 
business  interests.  His  sight  failed  and  he  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  earlier  this  year,  but  he  became 
seriously  ill  and  was  admitted  to  hospital. 

It  is  sad  that  Colonel  Cass  had  no  opportunity 
of  meeting  otherSt.  Dunstaners,  as  he  had  a  long 
family  connection  with  St.  Dunstan's,  his  father 
having  been  a  St.  Dunstanerforsomeyears  after 
the  First  World  War. 

Colonel  Cass  leaves  a  widow,  widowed 
daughter  and  grandchildren. 
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In  Memory  continued 


A.  Dean,  11th  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment 
Albert  ('Dixie')  Dean  of  Hawick  passed  away  in 
hospital  on  the  12th  October.  He  was  86  years  of 
age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  60  years. 
Mr.  Dean  served  as  a  Private  in  the  11th  Royal 
West  Kent  Regiment,  having  enlisted  in  1914.  His 
loss  of  sight  was  due  to  a  shell  explosion,  follow- 
ing which  he  was  discharged  from  the  Army  in 
1917.  Before  joining  the  Army  he  had  been 
employed  on  steamships  and  after  training  with 
St.  Dunstan's  he  ran  a  very  successful  boot  and 
shoe  repairing  business  until  1953.  Our  St. 
Dunstaner  was  a  widowerwith  one  daughter,  his 
wife  having  sadly  died  in  1959,  following  a 
serious  illness.  After  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Dean 
lived  in  Brighton  for  a  number  of  years,  where  he 
concentrated  on  string-bag  making.  In  1964  he 
moved  to  Scotland  to  make  his  home  with  Miss 
Annie  Riddell,  daughterof  our  late  St.  Dunstaner, 
Mr.  Robert  Riddell,  who  had  been  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Dean.  Our  sincere  condolences  are  extended 
to  Annie,  who  cared  for  Mr.  Dean  devotedly  over 
many  years,  to  his  daughter,  Daphne,  and  all 
family  and  friends. 


A.P.    Phillips,   3rd   Duke    of   Cornwall's    Light 

Infantry. 

Albert  Pretorious  Phillips  of  Bristol  passed  away 

in  his  sleep  on  the  29th  October  at  the  age  of  82. 

Mr.  Phillips  served  with  the  3rd  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall's Light  Infantry  from  1917  to  1919.  He  lost  an 
eye  during  his  service  and  became  a  St. 
Dunstaner  in  1967,  when  his  sight  finally  failed. 
He  trained  in  making  string  bags  and  continued 
to  supply  our  Stores  until  they  closed.  In  earlier 
days,  Mr.  Phillips  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Ian 
Fraser  House,  but  sadly  his  wife's  increasing  ill 
health  prevented  him  going  latterly.  He  and  his 
wife  celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  in  1980. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Hilda,  and  two  sons. 


A.H.  Phillips,  Royal  Navy 

Arnold  Hector  Phillips  of  Dartford  passed  away 

on  the  15th  October,  attheageof  65.  He  had  been 

a  St.  Dunstaner  for  only  ten  months. 

Mr.  Phillips  joined  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  boy  and 

served  as  an  Able  Seaman.  In  1937  he  was  the 

unfortunate  victim  of  a  fire  at  sea,  when   he 

suffered  serious  injuries  to  his  face,  body  and 

one  eye.  His  eyesight  deteriorated  over  the  years 

and  he  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  December  last 

year. 

Despite  failing  health,  until  comparatively 
recently  our  St.  Dunstaner  was  doing  Committee 
work  for  the  Royal  Naval  Association  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  Jack  Club. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Dorothy,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  for  44  years. 


C.H.S.  Gibbs,  Royal  Garrison  Artillery 
Clarence  Hugh  Stanley  Gibbs  of  Stubbington 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  the  12th  October 
after  a  short  but  serious  illness.  He  was  85  years 
of  age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1979. 
Mr.  Gibbs  served  throughout  the  1st  World  War 
as  a  Private  in  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery.  He 
was  wounded  in  1918,  when  he  was  blown  up 
and  lay  for  two  days  in  a  shell-hole,  exposed  to 
mustard  gas,  before  being  rescued. 

Priorto  his  retirement,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  a  poultry 
farmer,  and  subsequently  a  Post  Office 
employee.  In  January  1980,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs 
celebrated  their  Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary, 
when  their  family  laid  on  a  surprise  party  and 
they  received  a  telegram  from  H.M.  the  Queen. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Kathleen  and  two  sons. 

A.J.  Porter,  Royal  A rmy  Service  Corps. 
Arthur  James  Porter  of  Wickford  passed  away  on 
2nd  November.  He  was  88  years  of  age  and  his 
passing  coincided  almost  to  the  day  with  his 
admission  to  St.  Dunstan's  64  years  ago,  follow- 
ing active  service  as  a  Private  in  the  R.A.S.C.  Mr. 
Porter  enlisted  in  1916  and  was  wounded  at 
Cambrai  just  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  Armistice. 
Our  St.  Dunstaner  was  trained  in  Braille  and 
Typewriting  as  well  as  Basket-making  and  in 
1920  set  up  in  business  from  his  own  workshop. 
Mr.  Porter  was  a  highly-skilled  worker  and  had  a 
thriving  trade  for  many  years  until  he  was  forced 
to  retire  on  health  grounds  in  1965.  In  earlier 
years,  Mr.  Porter  was  a  keen  gardener  and  had  a 
great  interest  in  his  greenhouse.  Latterly,  he 
enjoyed  listening  to  his  talking  books  and  radio 
and  until  comparatively  recently,  always  looked 
forward  to  his  visits  to  our  Brighton  Homes  and 
the  company  of  his  fellow  St.  Dunstaners.  Sadly, 
his  wife,  Clara,  whom  he  had  married  shortly 
after  enlisting  in  the  Army,  passed  away  in  1975. 
He  leaves  a  son,  Robert,  a  daughter,  Joan,  and 
grandchildren. 


E.  Simpson,  Lincolnshire  Regiment 
Eric  Simpson  of  Blackpool  passed  away 
suddenly  at  his  home  on  the  1 1th  October  at  the 
age  of  56.  Mr.  Simpson  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Regiment  from  1943  and  received 
serious  injuries  from  a  gunshot  wound  in 
Germany  in  1945,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
his  sight.  He  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  August  of 
that  year  and,  after  training  at  Church  Stretton, 
he  took  employment  as  a  capstan  lathe  operator 
in  Salford  in  1947.  Although  he  enjoyed  his  work, 
it  unfortunately  placed  too  much  strain  upon  his 
health  and  in  1953  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in 
favour  of  a  homecraft  occupation  and  he  chose 
to  do  rug-  making. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Ellen. 
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New  Year  Honour 
for  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme: 
Commander,  The  Most  Excellent 
Order  of  the  British  Empire 


5t  Duntfana 
Review 

January/February  1903 


St.  Duns  tan's  President, 
Sir  Michael  Ansell,  writes 


What  happier  news  could  we  St.  Dunstaners  have  had  at  the  New  Year  than  that  our 
Chairman,  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  has  been  made  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  "British  Empire"  may  now  sound  rather  old  fashioned,  but  it  brings  home  to  us  here 
inthe  United  KingdomthatourfellowSt.  Dunstanersarealso  living  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  just  like  us,  but  in  their  homes  or  jobs  across  the  oceans. 

I  know  I  speak  for  us  all.  We  are  proud  that  our  Chairman  should  have  been  so  honoured. 
Whilst  serving  with  his  regiment,  the  Welsh  Guards,  he  was  taken  prisoner-of-war,  as  were 
many  of  us.  Faced  with  what  then  felt  like  the  end  of  the  world,  he  understood  what 
determination  meant.  Without  doubt,  while  he  was  in  a  prison  camp,  he  developed  what  we 
all  now  recognise  in  him:  understanding  while  we  may  despair,  support  when  we  wonder 
where  we  can  find  it  and  time  for  our  problems  when,  perhaps,  we  feel  in  the  greatest  need. 

Now,  thanks  to  his  and  his  wife  Katharine's  tireless  work  on  our  behalf,  supported  by  the 
staff,  we  St.  Dunstaners  and  our  families  know  how  much  help  of  every  kind  we  can  rely  on. 

I  am  reminded  of  part  of  a  letter  written  by  a  prisoner-of-war  friend  of  mine  to  another  who 
had  received  an  award.  "I  felt  as  if  I  had  had  a  damned  good  bottle  of  claret  and  three  glasses 
of  port  when  I  read  it-very  satisfied".  I,  like  many  fellow  St.  Dunstaners  throughout  the 
world,  will  be  feeling  the  same. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  from  us  all,  we  thank  you  and  are  delighted. 

MIKE  ANSELL 


Message  from  the  Chairman 


Katharine  and  I  send  our  grateful  thanks  to  you  all  for  the  multitude  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  Christmas  cards  and  letters  which  filled  our  home. 

Your  kindness  and  friendship  brought  a  very  special  warmth  and  joy  into  our  Christmas 
season. 

Our  own  Christmas  card  this  year  showed  the  clock  on  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the- 
West  in  Fleet  Street  and  readers  may  like  to  be  reminded  of  its  history. 

When  it  was  installed  in  1671,  it  was  the  first  public  clock  in  the  City  of  London  to  show  both 
minutes  and  hours.  Its  two  giantfigures  striking  the  hours  and  quarters  on  bells  drew  crowds 
of  sightseers,  much  to  the  delight  and  profit  of  pickpockets  who  plied  their  trade  while 
attention  was  distracted.  In  1 830,  however,  the  church  was  dismantled  for  re-building  and  the 
clock  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  It  was  bought  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  for  £210, 
which  was  six  times  more  than  the  maker,  Thomas  Harrys,  had  been  paid  for  it  160  years 
earlier-such  was  inflation  even  in  those  days! 

Lord  Hertford  installed  the  clock  in  a  villa  he  was  building  in  Regent's  Park  and  called  his 
house  after  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War,  Otto  Kahn,  an  American  banker,  who 
by  then  owned  the  villa,  lent  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  and  that  is  how  Sir  Arthur's  new 
organisation  for  war-blinded  became  "St.  Dunstan's".  In  1920  Otto  Kahn  requested  the 
return  of  his  house  and,  some  years  after  St.  Dunstan's  had  moved,  the  clock  was  taken  down 
and  returned  to  the  church  in  Fleet  Street. 

There  can  be  few  clocks  which  have  been  restored  to  their  original  church  after  being  on 
another  site  for  a  century  and  perhaps  this  one  is  unique  in  that  it  has  given  its  name  to  a 
world-wide  organisation. 


Lord  Redcliffe-Maud 

Lord  Redcliffe-Maud,  G.C.B.,  C.B.E.,  died  on  the  20th 
November  and  a  Memorial  Service  is  being  held  in  January, 
which  I  expect  to  attend  representing  St.  Dunstan's. 

He  had  an  outstanding  career  at  home  and  abroad,  both  in 
academic  circles  and  in  the  Civil  Service.  He  was  a  member  of 
St.  Dunstan's  Council  from  1964  to  1977,  always  giving  us 
wise  advice  at  our  meetings,  and  after  Lord  Fraser's  death  he 
was  a  great  help  to  me  personally.  Through  his  connection 
with  Westminster  Abbey,  he  was  able  to  arrange  for  us  to 
hold  Lord  Fraser's  Memorial  Service  there  and  to  get 
permission  to  have  our  plaque  erected  in  the  Cloisters.  Many 
readers  will  remember  the  wonderful  address  he  gave  in 
memory  of  Lord  Fraser,  who  was  an  old  friend. 

We  send  our  sympathy  to  Lady  Redcliffe-Maud  and  her 
family. 


Review 
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QUEEN'S  GIFT 

Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  has  sent  a 
Christmas  donation  to  St. 
Dunstan's. 

TALKING  CLOCK/ 
CALCULATOR/CALENDAR 

The  Sharp  voice-synthesised 
Clock,  Calculator  and  Calen- 
dar, model  EL-640,  now 
costs  £35.65  from  RNIB,  224 
Great  Portland  St.,  London 
W1 N  6AA.  As  this  price  may 
fluctuate,  readers  are 
advised  to  check  with  the 
RNIB  Purchasing  Dept.  (Tel: 
01  -388  1 266),  before  sending 
in  an  order. 

R.N.I. B.  Catalogue 

Longhand  writing  aid 
(catalogue  no.  9022) 

The  Longhand  writing  aid  is 
to  help  people  with  some 
vision  to  write  in  straight 
lines.  It  is  11^'wide  and  8" 
long,  with  two  narrow  hori- 
zontal line  guide  strips.  One 


side  of  the  aid  is  wider  than 
the  other,  so  that  it  can  be 
held  steady  with  one  hand. 

Weight:  3oz. 

Full  list  price:  75p 
Concession    price   to    blind 
people:  free 

CAMP  AT  HMS  DAEDALUS, 
1983 

This  year  our  invitation  from 
the  Fleet  Air  Arm  to  the 
summer  camp  at  HMS 
Daedalus  is  from  Friday,  12th 
August,  1983  until  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  20th  August. 
Those  wishing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Royal  Navy's 
generous  hospitality  and  to 
be  considered  for  a  place  at 
camp  should  write  to  Elspeth 
Grant,  at  High  Acre,  Catmere 
End,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex, 
CB11  4XG  or  better  still  tele- 
phone 0799  22874.  To  avoid 
disappointment  please  apply 
as  soon  as  possible  and  in 
any  case  not  later  than  Tues- 
day, 3rd  May  1983. 
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Cover  picture:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ion  Garnett-Orme  in  their 
garden  at  Cheriton.  The 
award  of  the  C.B.E.  to  our 
Chairman  in  the  New  Years 
Honours  List  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  associated  with  St. 
Dunstan's  as  recognition  of 
many  years'  caring  service  to 
St  Dunstaners  and  their 
families,  shared  by  his  wife. 


Honour  for  St.  Dunstan's 
Chairman. 

Among  the  awards  in  the  1983  New  Year 
Honours  List  was  the  appointment,  as 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  of  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  Chairman 
of  St.  Dunstan's.  This  honour  comes  at  an 
appropriate  time  as,  this  year,  he  will  com- 
plete 25  years'  service  on  our  Council. 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme,  who  served  during 
the  Second  World  War  with  the  Welsh 
Guards,  joined  the  Council  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  1958.  Four  years  later  he  became  our 
Honorary  Treasurer.  In  1967  he  was  made 
Vice-Chairman  and  he  succeeded  the  late 
Lord  Fraser  of  Lonsdale  as  Chairman  in 
January,  1975. 

In  business  life  Mr.  Garnett-Orme  was  a 
Merchant  Banker  and,  until  his  retirement, 
he  was  Chairman  of  Brown,  Shipley 
Holdings  Ltd. 

As  Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Mr. 
Garnett-Orme  has  taken  a  close,  personal 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  St.  Dunstanersand 
their  families,  particularly  their  widows.  He 
and  his  wife,  Katharine,  are  known 
personally  to  many  St.  Dunstaners  through 
their  attendance  at  reunions  and  their 
many  visits  to  the  Brighton  Homes. 

The  timing  of  the  publication  of  the 
Honours  List  enabled  Dr.  Stilwell  to 
announce  the  award  at  two  minutes  to 
midnight  to  St.  Dunstaners  celebrating  the 
New  Year  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 


THANK  YOU 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

Mr.  Weisblatt,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  French,  Miss 
Mosley,  Miss  Lord  and  other  members  of 
staff  at  H.Q.;  Dr.  Stilwell,  Mr.  Conway, 
Matron  Goodwin  and  staff  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  and  Pearson  House  thank  the  many 
St.  Dunstaners  and  other  friends,  including 
widows,  at  home  and  overseas  who  have 
sent  Christmas  greetings,  and  regret  they 
are  unable  to  respond  individually.  To  all  of 
you,  however,  we  send  the  warmest  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  for  your  happiness 
and  health  in  1983. 


Mrs.  Carol  Henderson  and  family  thank  all 
St.  Dunstaners  for  their  Christmas  greet- 
ings and  send  good  wishes  for  the  New 
Year. 


Through  the  columns  of  the  REVIEW  may  I 
thank  the  many  St.  Dunstaners,  widows 
and  families  who  have  kindly  sent  greet- 
ings to  me  for  Christmas.  It  has  renewed 
happy  memories  of  my  years  at  St.D's  H.Q. 
Greetings  to  you  all  for  your  health  and 
happiness  in  1983. 

Phyllis  Rogers 

CAR  MAINTENANCE  ALLOWANCE  and 
PRIVATE  CAR  MAINTENANCE 
ALLOWANCE 

The  Car  Maintenance  Allowance,  which  is 
intended  as  a  contribution  towards  main- 
taining a  Department  of  Health  and  Social 
Security  car,  in  issue  to  those  who  have 
qualified  or  who  qualify  for  such  a  car,  at 
present  ranges  from  £60  to  £160  a  year, 
depending  upon  the  age  of  the  car.  With 
effect  from  the  1st  January,  the  new  rate 
will  range  from  £90  to  £250  a  year. 

From  the  same  date,  the  Private  Car 
Maintenance  Allowance,  in  payment  to 
those  persons  who  have  qualified  or  who 
qualify  as  above,  but  who  have  opted  to  run 
their  own  car,  will  be  increased  from  £350 
to  £550  a  year. 

PATRON,  BRIGHTON  CLUB 

The  Brighton  Club  deeply  regret  the  sad 
and  sudden  death  of  their  distinguished 
Patron,  Lord  Rupert  Nevill.  His  brother, 
The  Most  Honourable  The  Marquess  of 
Abergavenny,  K.G.,  O.B.E,  J. P.,  has 
graciously  agreed  to  acceptthe  Patronage  in 
his  place.  Lord  Abergavenny  is  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  East  Sussex.  He  leads  an 
exceptionally  busy  life  and  is  trying  to  give 
up  some  of  his  "too  many  commitments". 
We  are  therefore  doubly  honoured. 

Elizabeth  Dacre, 
President. 

JOYCE  REEVE 

St.  Dunstaners  will  be  sad  to  learn  of  the 
death,  shortly  before  Christmas,  of  Joyce 
Reeve.  Her  husband,  Douglas,  is  organist  at 
the  Dome  in  Brighton.  They  gave  much 
pleasure  to  so  many  people  through  their 
recitals  together,  Joyce  with  her  clear 
soprano  voice,  and  Douglas  with  his 
magnificent  playing  on  the  keyboard.  In 
September  last  year,  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
Joyce  gave  a  brief  recital  from  her  wheel- 
chair to  electronic  organ  enthusiasts.  We 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
husband,  Douglas. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  Verna  Ritchie  ('Johnny'  Johnson) 
Ontario,  Canada 

I  am  a  former  Canadian  Red  Cross  V.A.D., 
who  worked  at  Church  Stretton  with  St. 
Dunstan's  and  I  recently  had  a  visit  from  Em 
and  Tom  Daborn  from  North  Devon.  Just 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  we  had 
a  lovely  visit  with  them  here  in  Toronto  and 
then  they  drove  down  through  the  United 
States  to  Florida  for  a  holiday  with  relatives 
there.  They  also  had  a  visit  with  Eleanor 
Shaw  and  Joe  Johnson,  also  a  V.A.D.  from 
Church  Stretton  days.  Tom  and  Em  had  a 
very  busy  time  while  in  Canada  and  managed 
to  see  a  lot  of  Ontario  and  enjoy  the  lovely 
fall  colours.  Our  trees  were  really  a  lovely 
sight  this  fall. 

I  must  also  tell  you  about  Captain  John 
Windsor,  who  lives  in  Victoria  B.C.  John 
was  blinded  in  Italy  and  spent  some  time  in 
Church  Stretton  before  coming  home.  He 
has  written  4  books  and  the  last  one,  "Night 
Drop  at  Ede",  has  just  come  off  the  press 
and  I  was  able  to  get  a  copy  from  our  library 
and  both  my  husband  and  I  read  it  and 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  It  is  a  true  story  of  a 
young  Dutch  lad  who  served  in  the  under- 
ground in  Holland.  One  of  his  other  books  is 
called  "Mouth  of  the  Wolf,"  and  is  about 
espionage  in  Italy.  I  thought  you  might  like 
to  have  this  bit  of  news. 

This  past  summer,  my  husband  and  I  had 
a  lovely  tripto  British  Columbia  and  spent  a 
few  days  on  Vancouver  Island  and  while  in 
Victoria,  I  telephoned  John  and  had  a  visit 
with  him.  Naturally,  after  all  these  years,  he 
was  most  surprised  to  hear  from  me.  He  is 
fine  and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  working  on 
another  book. 

I'm  sorry  I  don't  have  too  much  more 
news  to  report,  other  than  the  fact  that 
Marjory  and  John  Chatwell  were  in  France 
with  our  Prime  Minister's  party  for  the 
Remembrance  Service  at  Vimy  Ridge.  John 
was  the  Canadian  Representative  for  the 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Association.  He  is  a 
former  Hong  Kong  P.O.W.  Must  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoy  getting  the  Review  each 
month.  It  is  great  to  get  news  of  the  men 
and  women  we  knew  at  Church  Stretton. 
Do  give  them  all  our  very  best  wishes  for 
health  and  happiness  and  peace  in  1983. 


From:  Charlie  Hague,  Liverpool 

I  have  recently  completed  the  course  in 
Wrought  Iron  work  and  Picture  Frame 
making  at  Brighton,  and  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it. 

I  entered  a  Five  Tier  Candle  Holder  of  my 
own  design  in  an  exhibition  of  work  for  the 
Liverpool  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  I  won 
first  prize  in  the  Art  Section.  I  was  presented 
with  a  silver  cup  by  the  Director  of  Social 
Services  of  Liverpool-I  keep  the  cup  for  a 
year.  I  have  since  received  orders  to  make 
five  more,  which  I  am  very  pleased  about, 
because  all  the  proceeds  of  my  work  go  to 
buying  sports  equipment  for  Kirkby  Visually 
Handicapped  Sports  Club,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman. 

This  all  started  by  Mrs.  Carol  Henderson 
introducing  me  to  Sefton  Society  for  the 
Blind,  who  asked  me  if  I  could  organise 
some  sporting  activities  for  the  younger 
blind  members,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I 
got  the  consent  of  Kirkby  Sports  Stadium  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  stadium  every 
Monday.  Of  course,  we  have  to  supply  a  lot 
of  our  own  equipment,  but  we  are  doing 
very  well  with  raffles  and  donations  from 
factories  and  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  my  own 
work,  toys,  etc.  I  have  so  far  obtained  three 
tandem  cycles  and  we  have  a  lot  of  fun 
racing  round  the  track  with  a  sighted 
person  in  the  front. 

From:  Mr.  Tom  Bradley,  Grange-Over- 
Sands 

I  wonder  if  other  St.  Dunstaners  might  be 
interested  in  forming  an  archaeological 
society?  I  have  in  mind  something  along 
the  lines  of  the  Gardening  Club,  but  visiting 
places  of  historical,  rather  than  horticultural 
interest,  and  listening  to  talks  from  experts. 

From:  Joe  Humphrey,  Belfast 

After  years  of  unsuccessful  struggle  with 
the  pedal-board  of  an  Electric  Organ,  I 
should  like  to  pass  on  this  tip  to  fellow 
enthusiasts:  Split  a  large  rubber  eraser  into 
two,  lengthwise,  and  secure  to  the  top  of 
the  A  and  D  pedals  with  a  strong  rubber 
band-it  makes  the  difference  between  day 
and  night! 


At  Pearson  House  Sir  Henry  Leach  chats  with  our  longest  serving  St.  Dunstaner,  Tommy  Milligan,  who 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1915. 


NEW  COUNCIL  MEMBER  VISITS  OUR 
HOMES  IN  BRIGHTON 


In  the  training  kitchen  at  Ian  Fraser  House 
Blodwyn  Simon  awaits  Sir  Henry's  verdict  on  her 
newly  baked  mince  pie.  She  need  not  have 
worried,  it  was  'Excellent'. 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  Henry  Leach, 
G.C.B.,  whose  appointment  to  St.  Dunstan's 
Council  was  announced  by  Mr.  Ion  Garnett- 
Orme  in  our  November  issue,  has  lost  no 
time  in  seeing  for  himself  the  work  at' Ian 
Fraser  House  and  Pearson  House. 

On  December  9th,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garnett-Orme,  Sir  Henry  made  an  informal 
tour  of  both  houses,  meeting  St.  Dunstaners 
and  staff. 

In  the  morning,  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  Dr. 
Stilwell  and  Mr.  Conway  led  the  group 
through  the  training  and  recreation  areas. 
Sir  Henry  spoke  a  few  words  to  St. 
Dunstaners  assembled  for  lunch  in  the 
dining  room.  After  lunch,  Sir  Henry  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  went  on  to  Pearson 
House,  where  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Matron 
Goodwin  were  the  guides. 

Sir  Henry  chatted  personally  with  St. 
Dunstaners  in  the  hospital  wing  and  in  the 
Winter  Garden. 


Christmas  came  early  for  Jimmy  Wright  in  the  shape  of  Rolf e  Harris  playing  Father  Christmas,  supported 
by  members  of  the  chorus  of  the  West  End  show,  'Song  and  Dance'.  The  occasion  was  the  Variety  Club's 
Christmas  lunch  at  the  Hi/ton  Hotel  on  December  9th.  Jimmy  and  his  wife,  Jan,  were  the  guests  of  Colonel 
Sir  Richard  Gardner-Thorpe,  C.B.E.,  T.D.,  a  former  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who  is  assisting  Jimmy  to 
promote  a  fund-raising  concert  for  the  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead,  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  and  Drama  in  the  Barbican  on  26th  February.  The  musicians  will  be  from  the  Yehudi  Menuhin 
School  of  Music.  — photo:  Doug  McKenzie. 


From  the  Chairman's  Christmas  Post  Bag 


From :  Lily  and  Tim  Stabler,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand 

This  has  been  a  big  year  for  us-our 
daughter's  silver  wedding,  our  grandson's 
21st  birthday  and  now  his  success  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering  Degree  with 
first  class  honours,  and  our  own  Golden 
Wedding  on  Boxing  Day.  We  have  two 
grand-daughters  also,  one  studying  for  a 
Social  Welfare  Degree  at  Massey  University 
and  the  other  just  having  completed  her 
final  3  years'  nursing. 
Tim  is  nearly  78,  and  me  79.  Tim  is  a  very 
good  gardener  and  all  winter  the  garden 
has  been  very  colourful.  Our  winter  was 


quite    mild   this  year,   and    now  we   are 

appreciating  mid-summer. 

Our  best  wishes  to  all  St.  Dunstaners  in  the 

U.K. 

From:  Donald  Ross,  Whangaparaoa,  New 
Zealand 

We  attended  an  afternoon  tea  and  get- 
together  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  our  local  St. 
Dunstan's  group.  This  afternoon  is  held  at 
the  Auckland  Commonwealth  Travellers' 
Club,  who  are  very  kind  to  us.  It  is  a  happy 
gathering,  held  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
All  St.  Dunstaners  meet  and  enjoy  the 
afternoons. 


The  scene  in  the  Chapel  at  Ian  Fraser  House  as  Mr  Ion  Garnett-Orme  gives  the  address. 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  THE  LIFE 
OF  SIR  NEVILLE  PEARSON 


A  Service  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  life  of  the 
late  Sir  Neville  Pearson,  Bt.,  was  held  in  the 
Chapel  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  Thursday, 
December  16th. 

The  Service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Meek.  It  included  two  hymns  written  by 
Sir  Neville's  great  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
H.F.  Lyte:  "Praise,  My  Soul,  the  King  of 
Heaven"  and  "Abide  With  Me". 

The  lesson,  Revelations  XXI,  v.  1-7,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Robert  Hardy,  C.B.E.,  son-in- 
law  of  Sir  Neville,  and  the  Address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  Chair- 
man of  St.  Dunstan's,  who  began  by  say- 
ing, "It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  gather 
in  this  beautiful  building  to  remember  and 
give  thanks  for  the  life  of  Sir  Neville 
Pearson,  President  and  friend  of  St. 
Dunstan's  for  many  years,  for  he  was 
always  keen  that  St.  Dunstaners  should 


have  a  fine  Chapel  of  their  own.  He  and  his 
mother  took  an  active  and  personal  interest 
in  its  design,  especially  the  East  end,  which 
is  so  built  that,  when  the  sun  shines 
through  the  glass  dome,  it  strikes  first  on 
the  dove  and  then  followsthe  silver  threads 
down  to  the  altar. 

"He  was  closely  involved,  too,  in  the 
designs  for  the  stained  glass  windows, 
which  were  dedicated  in  1956  in  memory  of 
his  father,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  our  founder. 
The  four  windows  on  the  South  side  depict 
St.  Dunstan's  badge,  and  emblems  for  the 
three  fighting  services,  an  anchor  for  the 
Navy,  crossed  swords  for  the  Army  and  an 
eagle  for  the  Air  Force,  while  the  four  on  the 
North  side  refer  to  the  four  Evangelists,  an 
Angel  for  St.  Matthew,  a  lion  for  St.  Mark,  a 
bull  for  St.  Luke  and  an  eagle  for  St.  John." 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  referred  to  Sir  Neville's 


service  in  two  World  Wars  and  to  his  busi- 
ness career  in  the  publishing  world.  He  said 
that  Sir  Neville  was  a  perfectionist,  a  keen 
and  knowledgable  gardener,  growing 
orchids,  and  a  skilled  cabinet  maker. 

"He  served  on  St.  Dunstan's  Council  for 
nearly  fifty  years  and  we  owe  much  to  his 
help  and  good  judgment  on  many  issues. 
As  our  President,  he  led  us  with  skill  and 
natural  dignity  on  all  our  great  occasions, 
such  as  the  visits  by  members  of  the  Royal 
family  to  Pearson  House  and  Ian  Fraser 
House  and  our  Jubilee  reception  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  which  was  attended  by  Her 
Majesty,  The  Queen." 

Mr.  Garnett-Orme  concluded  by  saying, 
"Now,  his  death  brings  to  an  end  the  happy 
association  which  the  Pearson  name  has 
always  had  with  St.  Dunstan's,  but  it  will 
continue  to  be  commemorated  by  Pearson 
House  in  Brighton; 

We  offer  our  very  deep  sympathy  to  his 


daughters  and  their  families  as  we  all 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  friend" 

The  large  congregation  included  St. 
Dunstaners,  members  and  retired 
members  of  staff,  many  of  whom  had 
warm,  personal  memories  of  Sir  Neville. 
Members  of  his  family  who  travelled  to 
Brighton  for  the  Service  included:  Lady 
Glenkinglas  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hardy 
(daughters),  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Peter  Vey,  Mr. 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Peter  Egerton-Warburton, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Jonathan  Delap,  Mr.  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Jonathan  Boyle,  Miss  Emma 
Hardy  and  Miss  Justine  Hardy  (grand- 
children) Christopher  and  Louisa  Egerton- 
Warburton  and  James  Delap  (great 
grandchildren). 

Among  others  in  the  congregation  were 
Mrs.  Ion  Garnett-Orme,  Mrs.  Rodney 
Fraser,  Lady  Ampthill,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dacre,  Sir  Edwin  Arrowsmith,  Mr.  William 
Weisblatt  and  Dr.  Ray  Stilwell. 


Lady  Glenkinglas  (right)  and  The  Honourable 
Mrs  Peter  Vey  with  Sir  Edwin  Arrowsmith  before 
the  service. 


Among  many  St.  Dunstaners  at  the  Service  were 
The/ma  Meredith,  B/odwyn  Simon  and  Elsie 
Aid  red  seen  leaving  the  Chapel. 


As  I  Remember 


One  of  the  Boys  on 
the  Road 


George  Hewett,  interviewed  by 
David  Castleton 


George  with  some  of  the  trophies  he  won  during 
five  short  years'  race  walking. 


George  Hewett  is  among  the  relatively  few 
St.  Dunstaners  who  served  in  both  World 
Wars.  His  first  contact  with  the  services  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  First  War  was  as  a  15 
year  old  Boy  Scout  volunteering,  with  fellow 
members  of  his  troop,  to  help  Red  Cross 
nurses  on  night  duty  to  serve  tea  to  troops 
coming  over  from  Ireland  and  arriving  at 
his  home  town  of  Holyhead.  Later,  when  he 
was  old  enough,  he  volunteered  for  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps. 

Born  in  August  1899,  he  has  a  lot  to 
remember  in  83  years  of  an  active  life  which 
took  him  through  marine  and  aircraft 
engineering  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
and  the  R.A.F.,  to  the  Far  East  and  Japanese 
Prisoner-of-War  camps  and  to  race-walking 
as  the  oldest  athlete  to  take  up  the  sport  - 
he  was  then  a  mere  58  years  old! 

George  began  engineering  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  government  dockyard  at  Holy- 
head, which,  in  those  war-time  years,  was 
taken  over  by  the  Royal  Navy  for  the 
maintenance  of  minesweepers  and 
destroyers.  He  was  engaged  on  machining 
parts,  using  a  pedal  lathe:  "They  employed 
a  labourer  to  do  the  pedalling  for  me  later 
on.  Before  that  I  used  to  pedal  it  myself, 
using  my  left  foot  on  a  long,  wooden  pedal 
about  five  feet  long  and  about  six  inches 
wide.  I  used  to  skim  up  valve  surfaces.  It 
was  ail  marine  work  there  for  steam 
engines". 


George's  father  was  Chief  Engineer  on 
the  cross-channel  mail  boats  plying  between 
Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  now  Dun 
Laoghaire.  When  his  father  retired,  the 
family  moved  to  Liverpool  where  George 
continued  his  apprenticeship  at  an 
engineering  shop  in  Bootle.  "I  was  halfway 
through  my  apprenticeship  when  I  thought 
I  would  go  into  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  I 
volunteered  and  went  to  Woolwich  for  a 
trade  test.  I  passed  and  was  sent  to  an 
R.F.C.  engineering  department  at 
Blandford  for  part  of  my  training.  I  was 
rated  Second  Air  Mechanic  and  went  on  a 
course  at  Halton  on  rotary  engines.  I  was  at 
Halton  when  it  changed  from  the  R.F.C.  to 
the  R.A.F." 

George  remembers  the  change  of  uniform 
that  followed:  "If  I  remember  right,  it  was  a 
khaki  uniform  to  begin  with,  with  red  birds  on 
the  shoulder.  The  Royal  Flying  Corps  uniform 
had  puttees,  but  with  the  R.A.F.  uniform  we 
used  to  wear  shoes  and  slacks". 

Just  before  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
sent  to  an  inspection  depot  in  Albany 
Street,  London  -  not  far  from  Regent's  Park 
where  St.  Dunstan's  work  was  going  on.  As 
an  apprentice  with  a  job  to  go  back  to, 
George  was  given  an  early  demob  in  1919 
and  went  back  to  Liverpool  to  complete  his 
apprenticeship. 

"When  I  had  finished  it  I  could  not  find 
work.  It  was  a  bad  period  of  unemploy- 
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WHAT'S  ON  IN  1983 

A  Calendar  of  St.  Dunstan's  Events 

REUNIONS 


All  Reunions  will  be  held  at  12.15  p.m.  for  lunch 
at  12.45  p.m. 


Date 

Reunion 

Hotel 

Friday 
8th  April 

Brighton 

Bedford 

Thursday 
21st  April 

Ipswich 

Ipswich  Moat 
House 

Saturday 
23rd  April 

Birmingham 

Albany 

Saturday 
7th  May 

Bristol 

Crest 

Thursday 
19th  May 

Newcastle 

Royal  Station 

Saturday 
21st  May 

Sheffield 

Grosvenor  House 

Saturday 
4th  June 

London 

(Kent  &  Surrey) 

Russell 

Thursday 
16th  June 

Liverpool 

St.  George's 

Saturday 
18th  June 

Manchester 

Midland 

Saturday 
2nd  July 

Southampton 

Polygon 

Saturday 
16th  July 

London 

(Central) 

Russell 

EVENTS  at 

IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 


Date 
February 

6th- 12th 
18th-20th 

March 

4th-6th 
14th- 19th 
28th-8th  April 


April 

16th- 17th 
23rd- 1st  May 


Event 

Archery  (A.G.M.) 
P.O.W.  Reunion 


Ham  Radio  (A.G.M.) 
Gardeners'  Week 
Bowls-Indoor  Handicap 
Championships 


Masons'  Weekend 
Chess  Weekend 


Date 

Event 

May 

6th-8th 

Bridge  Weekend 

16th-20th 

Fishing  Week 

22nd-29th 

Bowls-Weston-super-Mare 

National  Outdoor 

Championships  (A) 

June 

5th-11th 

Tape  Recording  Week 

17th-23rd 

Archery 

26th-2nd  July 

Bowls-Scarborough 

National  Outdoor  Tournament 

(A) 

July 

11th- 15th 

Bowls-Outdoor  Tournament 

18th-22nd 

Fishing  Week 

22nd-23rd 

Ham  Radio 

25th-6th  Aug. 

Sussex  Racing  Fortnight 

August 

12th-20th 

Daedalus  Camp  (A) 

21st-27th 

The  Music  Makers 

27th-3rd 

Bowls-Hastings  National 

September 

Outdoor  Tournament  (A) 

September 

1st-3rd 

Archery 

3rd- 10th 

Bowls- Lowestoft  National 

Outdoor  Tournament  (A) 

10th- 17th 

Harrogate  Bridge  (A) 

11th- 17th 

Gardeners'  Week  (A) 

17th- 18th 

Stoke  Mandeville  Senior  Games 

(A) 

22nd-26th 

Hand  Amputees  and  Deaf/Blind 

Reunion 

26th-30th 

Fishing  Week 

30th-2nd 

October 

Physiotherapy  Conference  (A) 

October 

2nd-8th 

Archery 

14th-16th 

Ham  Radio 

21st-24th 

Electronic  Organ  Weekend 

3 1st- 18th 

November 

Indoor  Bowls  Championships 

November 

25th-28th 

Bridge  Congress 

The  above  are  dates  of  events.  Usually  arrivals 
will  be  one  day  previous  and  departures  one  day 
afterwards. 

Events  marked  (A)  will  take  place  at  venues  other 
than  Ian  Fraser  House. 


Do  not  miss  out  on  an  event  that  interests  you. 
Keep  this  handy  pull-out  page  as  a  reminder 
through  the  year. 


ment,  so  I  accepted  all  kinds  of  different 
jobs  in  Liverpool:  working  in  cotton  ware- 
houses, working  at  Tate  and  Lyle,  anything 
at  all  to  be  employed". 

Although  he  never  wanted  to  go  to  sea, 
George  had  been  brought  up  by  the  sea, 
playing  in  boats,  fishing  and  swimming.  So 
when,  at  the  Labour  Exchange,  he  saw  a 
post  as  a  swimming  bath  attendant  requir- 
ing swimming  qualifications,  he  applied. 
"What  helped  me  was  my  background  in 
marine  engineering  because  we  had 
boilers  and  a  filtration  plant." 

Early  Radar 

He  was  promoted  to  Superintendent  and 
continued  in  this  work  until  25th  August, 
1939,  when  he  received  his  calling-up 
papers  as  a  member  of  the  unpaid  reserve 
of  the  R.A.F.  He  was  then  40  years  old.  Soon 
he  was  at  R.A.F.  St.  Athan,  joining  a  team 
working  on  early  airborne  radar  systems 
under  Doctor  Watson-Watt.  "We  had  a  lot 
of  modifications  to  do,  fitting  itto  planes  for 
convoy  work.  When  we  were  experienced 
our  CO.  said,  'I  shall  want  a  party  of  you  to 
go  round  the  different  squadrons  in  England 
to  fit  radar'.  One  place  was  Pembroke  Dock 
and  they  were  all  Sunderland  flying  boats 
there.  I  was  working  behind  the  engines 
when  I  heard  a  terrible  row  and  all  the  boys 
rushed  out  of  the  hangar.  A  German 
bomber  had  dropped  bombs  on  the  oil 
tanks.  They  all  caught  fire  and  they  were 
burning  for  weeks." 

The  team  travelled  the  British  Isles 
modifying  Beaufighters,  Spitfires,  Stirling 
bombers  and  many  other  machines  to 
carry  radar.  "We  ended  up  in  Singapore. 
We  were  forming  a  new  unit  but  we  didn't 
have  all  the  equipment."  There  was  not 
time  for  the  missing  equipment  to  reach 
them  before  the  Japanese  reached 
Singapore. 

"The  Japanese  were  shelling  Singapore. 
I  was  under  canvas  at  the  time  under  the 
rubber  trees  and  the  shells  were  hitting  the 
rubber  trees  all  round  us.  I  only  had  one 
night  of  it,  thank  heaven.  We  boarded  a  ship 
called  the  City  of  Canterbury  and  got  as  far 
as  Batavia  in  Java,  where  we  were  trapped." 

Orders  had  come  by  signal  to  make  for 
Surabaya,  the  only  port  in  the  then  Dutch 
East  Indies  other  than  Batavia.  "We  made  up 
a  convoy  of  lorries  and  we  crossed  Java.  All 
the  local  inhabitants  were  coming  the 
opposite  way!  We  decided  to  disembark 


and  we  occupied  a  Dutch  aerodrome 
nearby  and  that  was  where  we  first  saw  the 
Japs  coming  on  their  lorries.  We  spent 
some  months  on  this  aerodrome  stripping 
all  the  machinery  and  loading  it  on  to  rail- 
way wagons.  The  Japs  took  it  all  away  and 
shipped  it  to  Japan." 

The  prisoners  did  not  stay  long  in  one 
place,  "The  Japanese  moved  usall  overthe 
island.  We  moved  on  roads,  but  on  foot. 
They  were  devils.  If  you  were  taken  by  truck 
you  all  had  to  stand  up  -  no  sitting  down. 
They  were  very  fond  of  packing  everybody 
together." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  years  as  a  prisoner, 
George,  among  some  2000  P.O.W.'s,  was 
sent  by  ship  to  one  of  the  spice  islands, 
Haruku,  "1700  P.O.W.'s  went  down  with 
dysentry  right  away.  We  landed  from  the 
ship  in  a  landing  craft.  The  intention  of  the 
Japs  was  to  attack  Australia  from  these 
coral  islands.  We  were  building  a  coral 
runway  for  their  aircraft.  They  changed 
their  minds.  They  found  they  could  not  get 
their  supplies  to  these  islands  so  they  took 
us  all  back  to  Surabaya.  I'll  always 
rememberthe  night  we  landedthere.  There 
were  rope  ladders  on  the  side  of  the  ship  to 
get  down  to  the  quay.  I  hadn't  the  energy  to 
hold  the  rope  and  just  slid  down.  We  were 
all  very  weak  people  then,  half  our  weight  - 
like walking  skeletons." 

Freedom 

There  was  a  change  coming  for  the 
prisoners.  First,  they  found  themselves 
getting  aboard  a  train  and  each  man  was 
given  a  basket  containing  some  chicken 
and  some  bread,  "Just  imagine,  after  three 
years,  being  handed  a  piece  of  chicken  and 
a  loaf  of  bread!". 

From  the  railway  they  had  to  walk  to 
another  Dutch  Army  camp  -  "The  Jap 
guards  allowed  us  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the 
road  and  they  told  the  inhabitants  to  bring 
uswaterto drink".  Itwas early  1945 andthe 
longed-for  time  of  release  was  coming. 
They  were  flown  to  Kalang  Airport,  "Of 
course,  we  were  like  the  wild  men  of 
Borneo  when  we  arrived.  I  was  wearing 
wooden  sandals  -  just  blocks  of  wood  -  a 
pair  of  shorts  and  an  old,  ragged  straw  hat. 
All  the  aircrew  were  looking  at  us,  but  we 
didn't  care  what  we  were  wearing.  In  the 
NAAFI  canteen  we  were  given  a  cup  of  tea, 
one  slice  of  bread  and  some  glucose 
sweets.  They  wouldn't  give  us  a  lot  of  food. 
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In  retirement,  for  George  walking  now  means  a  stroll  in  the  garden  at  Pearson  House.  This  time  with  Fred 
Berisford,  Bob  Pope  and  care  assistant,  Barbara  Coo m be. 


We  spent  a  week  in  a  general  hospital.  That 
hospital!  To  sleep  on  clean  sheets  and  to 
have  a  shower  bath  and  there  were  doctors 
there.  It  was  heaven." 

For  three  and  a  half  years  their  food  had 
been  two  helpings  of  wet  rice  a  day:  "We 
had  tea,  green  tea,  no  sugar  or  milk.  Our 
doctors  had  no  medicines,  they  couldn't 
help  us  at  all.  They  used  to  say  your  body  is 
living  on  itself.  You  see  we  had  no  meat  and 
no  greenstuff.  I  was  43  years  of  age  when  I 
was  taken  prisoner.  I  don't  know  how  I  sur- 
vived. A  lot  died  -  thrown  over  the  ship's 
side,  no  service,  just  dumped  over  the 
ship's  side". 

George's  sight  had  failed  after  six 
months  as  a  prisoner.  "They  gave  me  a 
little  aluminium  disc  with  a  circle  and  a  red 
bar  across  the  middle  and  I  wore  it  on  my 
belt.  It  was  to  tell  the  Jap  guards  that  I  could 
not  see.  Otherwise,  if  I  failed  to  bow  to 
them,  they'd  murder  me  with  a  bamboo 
pole.  Only  on  one  occasion  I  nearly  got  a 
hammering.  They  took  a  dozen  of  us 
behind  a  wall  one  day.  A  lot  of  the  boys  had 
failed  to  see  them  and  bow,  but  I  was  the 
only  one  with  that  aluminium  disc.  The  Jap 


guard  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his 
bamboo  pole.  He  came  to  me,  saw  the  disc, 
and  sent  me  off!  The  rest  of  them  got  a 
hammering  with  the  bamboo  pole.  The 
Japanese  were  very  fond  of  slapping  your 
face  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  kicking 
you  in  the  stomach." 

Now  the  days  of  privation  and  violence 
were  over,  but  George's  sight  was 
permanently  affected.  "I've  got  this  mist 
vision.  I've  got  to  be  very  close  to  an  object 
to  see  it.  It  has  not  deteriorated  during  the 
rest  of  my  life.  I  am  very  fortunate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  eye  specialist  I  might  lose  it,  but  I 
said  to  myself  I'm  lucky  I've  got  two  hands 
and  two  feet'." 

At  St.  Dunstan's,  Church  Stretton,  George 
began  to  make  good  use  of  his  hands,  "I 
went  for  anything  mechanical.  Of  course  we 
did  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  handicraft 
department-  plastic  work,  upholstery,  rug- 
making,  machining". 

The  one  thing  George's  hands  were  not 
fit  for  was  Braille.  He  had  suffered  from  Beri 
Beri  during  his  time  as  a  prisoner  and  this 
has  left  his  fingers  with  too  poor  a  sense  of 
touch  to  feel  the  dots  accurately. 
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After  training,  George  went  back  to  his 
former  employer,  the  Baths  Department  in 
Liverpool.  His  vision  was  not  good  enough 
for  a  Bath  Superintendent  and  he  was  now 
operating  a  cash  register  at  the  entrance 
desk.  "I  packed  up  after  about  six  months.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  lot  of  my  old  staff  but 
that  job,  boxed  in,  it  didn't  suit  me." 

George  went  back  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
Ovingdean,  for  more  hobby  training  and 
readers  will  recall  articles  which  have,  in 
the  past,  described  the  wool  rugs  he  makes 
to  special  design  and  the  fascinating  bird 
houses  he  made  in  the  years  before  he 
became  resident  in  Pearson  House. 

But  the  opportunity  George  thanks  St. 
Dunstan's  most  for  is  his  introduction  to 
athletics.  At  Church  Stretton  and  at 
Ovingdean,  George,  although  now  46, 
threw  himself  into  sporting  competition.  "I 
was  the  old  man  of  the  team.  I've  been 
anchor  man  of  three  tug-of-war  teams.  I 
went  in  for  everything.  I'd  never  been  an 
athlete,  I'd  never  had  the  time.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  me  after  being  a  prisoner  of 
war,  bringing  my  body  back  to  normal." 

Race  Walking 

George  began  race  walking  with  the  St. 
Dunstan's  club,  travelling  to  London  for 
races  in  Regent's  Park  and,  later,  at  Ewell,  in 
Surrey.  In  1957,  he  decided  he  would  like  to 
join  Brighton  and  Hove  Athletic  Club.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Alf  Palmer  said,  "You've  left 
it  too  late,  George,  but  I'll  take  you  out". 

"He  was  a  man  of  fifty,  a  P.T.  Instructor  in 
the  R.A.F.  He's  a  Three  A's  judge  at  Crystal 
Palace  now.  Well,  he  said  one  day,  'You're 
too  good  for  me  George,  I'll  have  to  hand 
you  over'."  George  went  on  to  race  with 
other  escorts,  including  Fred  Duff,  in  all  dis- 
tances raced  by  Brighton  and  Hove  Athletic 
Club,  taking  on  sighted  opposition,  with  no 
allowance  for  his  age.  "Two  miles,  three, 
five,  seven,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  then  on  to 
the  London  to  Brighton  Walk  and  the  Hast- 
ings Walk.  The  Hastings  to  Brighton  is  the 
most  difficult  walk  in  the  country.  I've  got 
four  Three  A's  certificates  for  walking 
Hastings  to  Brighton  in  under  eight  hours 
each  time  and  I've  done  the  London  to 
Brighton  three  times". 

Having  only  taken  up  serious  race-walking 
at  58,  George  was  not  doing  too  badly  when 
in  1960,  along  came  a  challenge  he  could  not 
refuse.  Butlin's  were  sponsoring  a  walk  from 
John  O'Groatsto  Land's  End.  "Atthat  stage  I 


George  has  presented  specially-designed  rugs 
to  a  number  of  organisations  and  individuals. 
Here  he  is  seen  making  a  presentation  to  Edward 
Heath. 

wanted  to  compete  no  matter  what  the  dis- 
tance was.  I  would  never  do  it  at  speed  at  my 
age,  but  I  wanted  to  get  from  A  to  B." 

A  to  B  in  this  case  was  1000  miles!  At  the 
Club  they  told  George,  "Don't  do  it".  At  St. 
Dunstan's  the  advice  was  the  same,  "But  I 
was  doing  so  well  walking,  I  thought,  'That's 
nothing,  that  1000  miles,  I  must  conquer  it'- 
and  I  went  against  St.  Dunstan's  and  the 
Club". 

He  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  A  difficult  car 
journey  North  brought  him  to  the  start  at 
John  O'Groats  too  late.  "I  stayed  in  the  hotel 
overnight.  The  following  morning,  at  seven 
o'clock,  fourteen  hours  late,  I  setoff  with  my 
escort  with  only  the  mountains  in  front  of 
me.  The  walk  was  like  a  series  of  stepping 
stones  because  I  had  to  sleep  at  night.  I  had 
to  make  for  each  guest  house,  whether  I 
liked  it  or  not."  The  March  weather  was 
tough,  "There  was  mixed  weather  on  the 
whole  route  from  John  O'Groats.  I  was  walk- 
ing through  gale  Force  Nine  winds  and  there 
was  black  ice  on  the  road". 

Thirteen  days  out  from  the  start,  George 
had  walked  567  miles  and  he  was  covering 
54  miles  a  day.  When  he  stopped  at 
Tarporley,  in  Cheshire,  there  were  only 
twenty  competitors  ahead  of  him,  just  four 
hours  away.  But  the  stop  at  Tarporley  was 
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At  the  start  of  a  George  Hewett  Five  Mile  Walk,  George  chats  with  Brighton  and  Hove  Athletic  Club 
members.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  is  another  well-known  St.  Dunstan's  walker,  the  late  John 
Simpson. 


his  last  as  he  limped  in  with  a  damaged 
achilles  tendon. 

"The  tendon  was  tightening  up  at  mid- 
day. I  didn't  worry  too  much.  I  wanted  to 
finish  the  journey  into  Tarporley.  I  thought  it 
was  nothing -just  a  little  pain.  Atthe  hotel  in 
Tarporley  I  had  to  be  helped  in  by  some 
reporters,  from  the  Daily  Mirror,  I  think.  The 
pain  in  that  tendon  was  as  if  someone  had 
passed  a  sword  through  it."  There  was  a 
lady  doctor  in  the  town  and  George  went  to 
see  her.  "She  said,  'If  you  go  on  with  that 
foot,  you'll  collapse  tomorrow'.  I  said,  'Well, 
that  decides  it.  No  more  -  I  won't  do  any 
more'.  That  was  one  of  the  saddest  days, 
people  coming  into  my  bedroom,  I  was  lying 
in  bed  there  with  that  blinking  pain." 

George  returned  to  St.  Dunstan's  and 
treatment  from  Gordon  Smith,  our  resident 
physiotherapist  at  Ian  Fraser  House.  "He  put 
it  right  in  about  a  fortnight  and  then  I  went 
back  to  do  the  London  to  Brighton  again.  I 
carried  on  race-walking  and  I  never  had 
trouble  with  that  tendon  again." 

Then  in  1962,  Doctor  O'Hara  examined 
George  and  gave  him  the  verdict  that 
brought  about  his  retirement  from  race- 


walking:  he  had  blood  pressure.  His  race- 
walking  career  had  been  a  short  and  exciting 
one,  just  five  years  of  his  life  from  the  age  of 
58  to  63.  For  the  record,  his  times  for  the 
seven  long  distance  walks  he  made  during 
those  years  are  as  follows:  London  to 
Brighton,  1958,  10  hrs.  47  mins.  34  sees.; 
1959, 10  hrs.  18  mins.  16  sees.;  1961, 10  hrs. 
36  mins.  14  sees.;  Hastings  to  Brighton, 
1957,  7  hrs.  46  mins.  17  sees;  1958,  7  hrs.  26 
mins.  8  sees.;  1959,  7  hrs.  43  mins.  10  sees; 
1961,  7  hrs.  51  mins.  10  sees. 


Happiest  Time 

The  Brighton  and  Hove  Athletic  Club,  of 
which  he  is  Vice-President,  now  organises 
an  annual  event,  The  George  Hewett  Five 
Mile  Walk,  and  George  goes  along  to  start 
the  race  and  present  a  trophy  he  donated  to 
the  Club.  "I  meet  all  my  friends  then  but  I 
can't  stand  a  lot  of  excitement  now.  After 
being  a  P.O.W.,  I  like  to  be  quiet.  I  go  to  my 
room  and  do  my  tape  recording  or  listen  to 
music.  Those  five  years  were  the  happiest 
time  of  my  life.  Even  now,  at  83,  I'm  feeling 
as  if  I'm  still  with  the  boys  on  the  road". 
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Ted  Brown  receives  his  trophy  from  Lenny  Woodgate  —  photo:  John  Barrow. 


BOWLING  1982 


Another  year  of  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
bowling  has  just  ended  with  our  own 
Indoor  Championships. 

The  year  started  with  the  Indoor  Handi- 
cap Tournament  in  February.  This  really  is  a 
work-up  to  the  Handicap  Championships, 
and  enables  the  Handicapper  to  assess  the 
bowling  potential,  prior  to  applying  each 
individual's  handicap-a  very  difficult  task. 
However,  it  was  very  ably  done  this  year  by 
Len  Scales,  who  organised  a  very  good 
Championship.  Sadly,  we  lost  Len  later  in 
the  year.  Following  the  Handicap,  we  had 
our  annual  visit  to  Weston-Super-Mare 
National  Tournament,  and  once  again,  St. 
Dunstan's  were  well  to  the  fore  in  nearly 
every  category,  but  sadly,  our  Chairman, 
Percy  Stubbs,  received  the  bad  news  that 
his  grandson  had  lost  his  life  in  the  Falklands 
conflict,  and  the  usual  end  of  week  success 
celebrations  were  cancelled.  The  next 
tournament  was  the  Bognor  Regis  Nationals, 
and  it  is  from  this  one  that  selection  is  made 
for  the  National  team  and  only  six  bowlers 
from  each  club  are  permitted  to  enter. 
However,  as  we  have  members  belonging 
to  the  Woodingdean  Club,  we  were  able  to 
field  twelve  bowlers,  and  again  we  shared 
in  the  honours. 


The  next  major  tournament  was  the 
Hastings  Nationals  where  again,  good 
weather  helped  tremendously  to  the 
success  of  the  bowlers,  and  as  in  the 
previous  tournaments,  a  fair  share  of 
honours  to  St.  Dunstan's. 

Following  immediately  after  Hastings 
was  the  Lowestoft  Tournament.  It  is  a  pity 
that  these  two  have  to  be  so  close  together, 
as  they  both  offer  a  very  good  social  aspect. 
Perhaps  one  day  the  organisers  will  spread 
the  dates  a  bit  more,  which  would  certainly 
see  more  St.  Dunstaners  attending  the 
latter. 

Finally,  the  weekend  of  the  Stoke 
Mandeville  Senior  Games  saw  St.  Dunstan's 
sweeping  the  board  in  both  T.B.  and  P.S. 
categories.  We  had  four  bowlers,  2  T.B.  and 
2  P.S.,  and  they  were  the  winners  and  the 
runners-up  respectively.  In  addition  to  the 
mentioned  annual  tournaments  we  also 
attended  a  four-day  Bowls  Gala  at  Worthing, 
which  was  organised  in  conjunction  with 
the  World  Championship  Kodak  Masters, 
and  a  day  match  at  Elmbridge,  also  Crescent 
Ladies  in  Preston  Park,  Brighton. 
Our  own  Indoor  Championships  were  14 
bowlers  less  this  year  for  varying  reasons, 
however,  because  of  the  fewer  entries,  we 
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were  able  to  offer  longer  playing  times  for 
matches,  which  allowed  players  more  time 
to  redeem  themselves  if  they  were  losing! 
The  Championships  concluded  with  a  very 
nice  social  evening  in  the  Annexe,  and 
presentation  of  prizes.  We  were  privileged 
to  have  Lenny  Woodgate  make  the  presen- 
tations, as  he  is  retiring  this  year  as  night 
orderly  after  30  years'  loyal  service  with  St. 
Dunstan's. 

A  most  excellent  raffle  was  organised  by 
Jeannie  Hodgson  and  Katy  Stubbs,  with 
the  total  proceeds  amounting  to  £140,  and 
again  the  success  of  the  Championships 
was  due  to  the  never-failing  efforts  of  our 
three  umpires,  Katy  Stubbs,  Ettie  Simpson 
and  Len  Bridge,  and  finally,  thankyou  to  all 
who  help  the  bowlers  on  the  green. 

RESULTS 

HANDICAP 

R.  Forshaw 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE 

T.B.  Singles  Runner-up 
J.  Cope 

T.B.  Triples  Winners 

P.  Stubbs,  R.  Osborne,  H.  Preedy 

P.S.  Singles  Winner 
I.  Pellington 

P.S.  Pairs  Runners-up 
E.  Brown,  M.  Robinson 

P.S.  Triples  Winners 

E.  Brown,  M.  Robinson,  M.  Golding 

HASTINGS 

T.B.  Singles  Runner-up 
J.  Cope 

P.S.  Pairs  Winners 

M.  Golding,  R.  Forshaw 

P.S.  Triples  Runners-up 

E.  Brown,  M.  Robinson,  M.  Golding 

LOWESTOFT 

T.B.  Singles  Runners-up 

P.  Stubbs  (playing  for  Norwich) 

STOKE  MANDEVILLE 

T.B.  Winner 
P.  Stubbs 

T.B.  Runner-up 
J.  Cope 


P.S.  Winner 
W.  Davies 

P.S.  Runner-up 
A.  Carter 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S  INDOOR 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 

T.B.  Singles  Winner 
R.  Osborne 

T.B.  Runner-up 
J.  Cope 

P.S.  Singles  Winner 
E.  Brown 

P.S.  Singles  Runner-up 
R.  Forshaw 

D.H.  Singles  Winner 
T.  Gaygan 

D.H.  Singles  Runner-up 
W.  Griffiths 

T.B.  Pairs  Winners 
P.  Stubbs,  A.  Miller 

Runners-up 

J.  Cope,  W.  Allen 

P.S.  Pairs  Winners 

W.  Davies,  D.  Hodgson 

Runners-up 

M.  Robinson,  T.  Whitley 

T.B.  Triples  Winners 

P.  Stubbs,  J.  Cope,  W.  Allen 

Runners-up 

H.  Preedy,  R.  Osborne,  A.  Miller 

P.S.  Triples  Winners 

M.  Robinson,  T.  Whitley,  R.  Forshaw 

Runners-up 

W.  Davies,  D.  Hodgson, 

J.  Forbes-Stewart 

Although  we  were  a  considerable  number 
of  bowlers  less  this  year,  the  new  bowlers 
who  joined  us  did  remarkably  well  for  their 
first  year,  so  special  congratulations  to  C. 
Walters,  W.  Allen  and  A.  Miller. 

1983  will  see  two  additional  trophies- 
The  Sir  Douglas  Morris  T.B.  Triples  Shield, 
(Sir  Douglas  is  the  Bowling  Club  President), 
and  the  S.A.S.  T.B.  Pairs  Cup,  donated  by 
the  S.A.S.  in  memory  of  Percy  Stubbs' 
grandson.  To  both  donors  we  say  thank 
you.  Good  bowling  to  all  in  1983. 

J.  Carnochan 
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Guide  dog  Gala  keeps  an  eye  on  Laurie  Greenham  at  the  clinic. 


BLOOD  DEBT 

Laurie  Greenham,  61-year  old  President  of 
Blinded  Soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's,  West 
Australia,  has  been  paying  off  a  debtforthe 
past  37  years-in  blood!  In  1945,  his  wife, 
Margaret,  became  seriously  ill,  and  her  life 
was  saved  by  a  blood  transfusion.  Laurie 
felt  he  owed  the  blood  bank  a  debt  for 
saving  his  wife's  life  and  he  became  a  regu- 
lar blood  donor  from  that  day  onward.  At 
one  time,  the  clinic  used  to  call  him  in  once 
a  month,  as  his  blood  contains  a  special 
anti-body  which  gives  immunity  to  tetanus. 
Laurie  and  his  guide  dog,  Gala,  soon 
became  firm  favourites  with  the  clinic  staff. 
Said  Laurie,  "I  am  not  handicapped  with 
sight  like  the  rest;  I  never  see  the  needle 
going  in,  so  I  never  get  nervous  about  it 
hurting". 

He  lost  his  sight  as  a  result  of  an  accident 
whilst  training  as  a  pilot  during  the  War.  He 
was  20  years  old.  He  retrained  as  a  tele- 
phonist and  returned  to  the  Common- 
wealth Bank,  where  he  had  worked  as  a 
clerk  before  the  War.  He  has  been  with 
them  ever  since,  and  is  now  the  Supervisor 
controlling  the  second  biggest  board  in 
Perth. 


STAFF  RETIREMENT 
MISS  EILEEN  M.BRIDGER 

On  the  31  st  December  we  said  farewell  to 
Miss  Eileen  Bridger,  who  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Welfare  Department  on  the  1st 
November,  1965,  to  assume  responsibility 
for  Homes  bookings  and  medical  appoint- 
ments. 

During  her  seventeen  years'  service, 
twelve  full-time  and  five  part-time,  Miss 
Bridger's  many  duties,  which  varied  from 
making  travelling  arrangements  to  acting 
as  nurse/receptionist  during  the  medical 
clinics,  brought  her  in  touch  with  many  St. 
Dunstanersfrom  all  over  the  United  Kingdom 
and  some  from  overseas.  They  will  all 
remember  Miss  Bridger  for  her  kindly  and 
considerate  attention  to  their  needs,  and 
will  join  her  colleagues  at  Headquarters  in 
wishing  her  a  long,  happy  and  well  deserved 
retirement. 

Miss  Bridger  has  been  succeeded  as 
Homes  Bookings  Clerk  by  Mrs.  Tina  Coyne, 
who  has  been  employed  in  our  Records 
Section  of  the  Welfare  Department  for  the 
past  three  years  and  is  therefore  con- 
versant with  much  of  the  work. 
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Carols  by  the  Company  in  the  Wintergarden  at  Pearson  House  as  the  staff,  with  St.  Dunstaner,  Bill  Jack, 
on  drums,  entertain. 


In  nostalgic  mood,  Mary  Morris  and  Ken  Martin 
sing  Flanagan  and  Allen. 
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Christmas  Concei 

by  Andy  Winter 

We  might  not  be  budding  Carusos,  Crosbys 
or  Chaplins,  but  there  was  a  hint  of  the  Al 
Bowleys,  the  Gracie  Fields  and  the  Stanley 
Holloways.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  Staff 
Christmas  Show  at  Pearson  House. 

There  was  a  change  of  emphasis  from 
that  of  last  year,  from  Music  Hall  to  Satur- 
day Night  at  the  London  Palladium. 

St.  Dunstaners  were  treated  to  (or 
possibly  subjected  to)  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  from  a  rather  risque  piece  by  Matron 
(Have  Some  Madeira,  m'Dear)  and  Nancy 
Muggleton's  revelation  about  her  affair 
with  a  very  virile  Grandfather,  the  moral 
being  that  life  definitely  begins  at  50! 

Fortunately,  confidence  in  his  professional 
abilities  did  not  wane  after  Dr.  Stilwell's 
rendering  of  'The  Doctor  and  the  Dormouse" 
(his  daughter,  Jennifer,  appearing  as  the 
poor  Dormouse!). 


St.  Dunstaners  enjoyed  the  jokes  as  Matron  Penny  Goodwin  recited  that  superbly  comic  poem,  'Have 
some  Madeira  m  dear'. 


at  Pearson  House 


There  were  a  number  of  old  favourites 
from  Melody  Growden,  Mary  Morris  and 
Ken  Martin,  and  a  couple  of  more  modern 
favourites  by  the  younger  members  of  staff 
in  the  guise  of  O'Hooligans  Band,  all  show- 
ing signs  of  great  talent,  but  more 
importantly,  of  great  effort,  commitment 
and  humour. 

A  special  mention  should  be  made  of  St. 
Dunstaner  Bill  Jack  on  the  drums,  who 
added  a  touch  of  class,  the  M.C.  Cyril  Luxton, 
retired  Care  Assistant,  and,  of  course,  to 
Mary  Morris  without  whose  energy  and 
drive  the  show  would  never  have  got  off  the 
ground. 


Editors'  note:  Andy  Winter  does  not 
mention  that  he  was  among  the  young 
Care  Assistants  in  the  concert. 


Dr  Ray  Stilwell  and  his  daughter  Jennifer 
entertain  with  an  action  poem,  'The  Dormouse 
and  the  Doctor'. 
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Joe  Humphrey  (second  from  left)  with  four  comrades  he  last  met  on  the  Dieppe  raid  in  1942. 


DIEPPE-40  YEARS  ON 

by  Joe  Humphrey 

In  a  Force  8  gale,  about  50  members  of 
the  British  Commando  Association  (most 
of  them  survivors  of  the  infamous  Raid  on 
the  town  of  Dieppe  on  19th  August,  1942) 
left  Newhaven  on  the  MV  Valengay  bound 
for  France,  to  join  the  enormous  band  of 
Canadians  who,  on  this  40th  Anniversary, 
were  making  a  Dieppe  Pilgrimage. 

None  of  us  succumbed  to  the  gale,  how- 
ever, and  we  were  all  invited  to  the  Bridge 
where  the  young  French  Master  explained 
the  technological  hardware.  Then  well- 
fortified  by  the  ship's  food  and  drink,  we 
were  pleased  to  see  our  hotel  was  beside 
the  "Mammouth"  hypermarket,  3  Kms 
from  Dieppe-since  we  knew  our  pro- 
gramme included  no  shopping  time  and 
everyone  wanted  white  wine  and 
Camembert  cheese! 

Our  organisers,  Major  and  Mrs.  Holt,  who 
organise  Battle  tours  to  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  are  well-accustomed  to  organis- 
ing Old  Soldiers,  were  superb.  They  over- 
came every  difficulty  and  never  stopped 
smiling. 

After  dinner,  served  on  arrival,  we  went 
to  the  Canadian  War  Cemetery  for  a  cere- 


mony which  commenced  a  night-long 
Vigil.  As  the  inscriptions  on  the  grave- 
stones were  read  out  one  after  the  other, 
"Died  19th  August,  1942-aged  19-aged 
21 -aged  35",  the  sickening  nausea  of  the 
futility  of  war  and  the  even  more  frighten- 
ing thought  that  I  could  have  easily  been 
here,  made  one  feel  very  humble  to  have 
been  spared. 

Honoured  Dead 

Next  day,  after  an  early  breakfast-deli- 
cious fresh  French  bread  and  croissants- 
offwe  went  to  the  same  Cemetery,  in  bright 
sunshine,  for  a  well-conducted  service  and 
silence  in  honour  of  the  dead,  so  many  of 
whom  were  Canadian.  As  usual,  the  last 
post  brought  tears  to  many,  especially 
those  of  us  who  survived  this  terrible  affair. 

Then  on  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  main 
event  of  the  day;  a  service  at  the  Square  du 
Canada  down  on  the  front,  where  so  many 
young  Canadian  soldiers  perished  unmerci- 
fully, and  then  all  survivors  were  to  march 
through  the  town-Canadian  first,  followed 
by  British  Commandos  (the  party  comprised 
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about  a  dozen  each  of  40  R.M.  Commando,  2 
Commando  and  4  Commando,  together 
with  two  from  SS  Brigade  Signals  and  one 
from  47  R.M.  Commando).  I  was  accom- 
panied by  my  wife  and  a  fellow  Commando 
who  was  actually  the  last  person  I  saw 
before  I  was  blinded  1^  years  later,  and 
strangely  enough  our  photographs  were  in 
the  local  newspaper  the  next  day.  Our  party 
marched  smartly,  most  of  them  in  green 
berets  and  Commando  ties,  and  were  given 
tremendous  acclamation  by  the  people  of 
Dieppe.  We  were  then  received  by  the 
Mayor  of  Dieppe  at  a  'Vin  d'Honneur'. 


Bemeval 

Tea  time  saw  us  at  Berneval,  along  the 
coast,  where  Commandos  of  3  Commando 
and  US  Rangers  were  killed.  Here,  we 
attended  two  ceremonies  at  two  memorials 
in  the  small  seaside  village  and,  afterwards, 
a  reception  in  the  village  hall  by  the  whole 
village  and  champagne  from  the  Mayor.  The 
British  Military  and  Naval  Attaches  attended 
these  functions-the  latter  being  the  preced- 
ing Captain  of  HMS  Sheffield  prior  to  her 
Falklands  disaster,  Captain  Argles. 

Then  on  to  a  most  fantastic  reception  for 
all  survivors,  given  by  the  Government  of 
Canada-even  Commandos  could  have 
been  lost  forever  here! 


Self  control 

The  next  morning  was  really  an  exercise 
in  self-control.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the  spot 
beneath  the  cliffs  on  the  pebble  beach  of 
Dieppe  where  my  fellow  Commandos  from 
Royal  Marine  Commando  A-later  known  as 
40  R.M.  Commando-were  mown  down  as 
they  beached  after  Colonel  Picton  Phillips, 
our  CO,  had  given  the  order  for  our  landing 
craft  to  withdraw  after  a  smoke  screen  lifted 
which  left  us  300  yards  short  of  our  target. 
The  leading  craft  were  unable  to  slew  round 
and  withdraw  (mine  JUST  made  it)  and  of 
those  that  beached,  the  occupants  were 
massacred  as  they  landed.  Colonel  Picton 
Phillips  was  killed  as  he  gave  the  order. 

And  now  we  were  assembled  on  the  very 
spot  where  our  comrades  had  died  so 
valiantly,  on  a  wet,  windy  morning,  huddled 
together  to  hear  Captain  Argles  pay  his 
tribute  to  our  comrades  and  lay  a  red  poppy 
wreath  at  the  edge  of  the  tide  to  be  gently 


Standard  bearers  surround  the  memorial  to 
members  of  2  Commando  at  Berneval. 


carried  off  by  the  lapping  waves.  We  then 
had  ceremonies  at  Varengeville  and  Ste. 
Marguerite,  where  another  'Vin  d'Honneur' 
was  given  by  its  Mayor,  and  I  have  never 
enjoyed  a  Pernod  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing so  much  before.  When  we  eventually 
boarded  ship  and  heard  that  the  Gale  Force 
was  only  5,  we  settled  for  a  calm  crossing 
home. 


Medals 

This  trip  will  be  the  most  memorable  of 
my  life  and  it  must  be  related  that  my  wife 
had  been  trying  to  explain  to  me  a  different 
way  in  which  some  people  had  their  medals 
mounted.  As  she  was  speaking,  she  said, 
"This  man  has  some",  hauled  me  over  and 
said,  "Excuse  me,  but  I  want  my  husband  to 
feel  the  way  you  have  your  medals 
mounted,  and  what  a  superb  display  you 
have  there";  and  what  does  she  put  my 
hand  on?-Colonel  Pat  Portens'  VC  won  at 
Dieppe!  Although  I  have  tried  not  to  men- 
tion names,  another  notable  personality  in 
the  party,  who  could  surely  make  a  living  as 
a  comic,  was  3  Commando's  notorious 
Brigadier  Peter  Young. 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 


John  Stephenson  Gale  of  South 
Moulsecombe,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the 
2nd  December.  Mr.  Gale  served  as  a  Lead- 
ing Electrician,  1  st  Class,  in  the  Royal  Navy 
from  1948  until  his  discharge  in  1955.  In 
civilian  life  he  did  clerical  work  and  was  a 
self-employed  electrician  until  retirement 
on  health  grounds. 

Mr.  Gale  is  51  years  of  age,  and  married, 
with  one  adult  son. 


Roy  Wilfred  Henry  Lavery  of  Minehead 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  29th  November. 
Mr.  Lavery  served  as  a  Regular  Soldier  in 
the  General  Service  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
Private  and  was  discharged  in  1946.  In 
civilian  life,  he  was  in  the  acting  profession 
and  subsequently  the  Civil  Service,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1979  on  health  grounds. 
He  is  married,  with  two  adult  daughters. 


Albert  Edward  Nicholson  of  Springwell, 
Sunderland,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the 
15th  December.  Mr.  Nicholson  served  as  a 
Gunner  with  the  Royal  Artillery  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  is  a  married  man. 


Daniel  O'Leary  of  Macroom,  Co.  Cork,  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  the  19th  November.  Mr. 
O'Leary  served  with  the  Royal  Munster 
Fusiliers  during  the  First  World  War.  He  is  a 
widower,  with  a  son,  Christopher. 


Eric  Slater  of  Leyland,  Lancashire,  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  20th  December.  Mr.  Slater 
served  as  a  Lance  Corporal  in  the  18th 
Infantry  and  King's  Own  Regiment.  He  is 
married,  with  seven  children. 


FALKLANDS  HONOUR 

Flight  Lieutenant  Robert  'Bob'  Wright, 
grandson  of  our  late  St.  Dunstaner,  Les 
Coulson  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis 
Wright,  was  Mentioned  in  Despatches  for 
his  part  in  the  Falklands  campaign. 

Robert  Wright  was  navigator/bomb 
aimer  of  the  first  Vulcan  to  bomb  the  air- 
field at  Port  Stanley  on  the  night  of  April 
30th/May  1st.  The  flight  was  the  longest 
in-flight  refuelled  bombing  mission  ever 
flown  by  the  R.A.F. 

The  returning  Vulcan  had  to  rendezvous 
with  a  tanker  aircraft  on  the  way  back  to 
Ascension  Island.  It  arrived  just  two  miles 
off  the  rendezvous  point, 

The  full  story  of  the  flight  is  told  in  the 
Sunday  Times  book,  "The  Falklands  War". 

St.  Dunstaners  living  in  the  Brighton  area 
will  remember  Mr.  Dennis  Wright,  formerly 
their  area  Surveyor. 

GOLF  IN  AUSTRALIA 

In  May  last  year,  Frank  Hamilton  was 
member  of  a  team  which  won  the  Barratt 
Mancunian  Open  Amateur  Golf  Tourna- 


ment. Luck  and  good  judgment  was  with 
the  Hamiltons  all  the  way,  as  their  son 
picked  the  winning  team  in  a  raffle.  The 
prize  was  two  airline  tickets  to  Australia. 
Frank  and  his  wife,  Jo,  were  given  the 
tickets  as  a  wedding  anniversary  gift,  and 
fulfilled  the  prize  last  September. 

Frank  was  hosted  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Federation  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
introduced  to  several  pros.,  so  that  they 
could  play  and  exchange  ideas.  His  method 
of  using  a  sound  beacon  behind  the  hole 
when  putting,  and  laying  a  club  on  the 
ground  to  give  the  direction  of  the  hole, 
were  new  to  them.  He  also  took  part  in  a 
demonstration  given  in  a  Department  store 
of  how  the  blind  went  about  various  sports. 
Frank's  'piece  de  resistance'  was  a  drive-in- 
one,  which  finished  up  just  two  inches  from 
the  hole-a  pity  it  was  the  wrong  hole! 

NOTICE  TO  LOST  OR  STRAYED  ST. 
DUNSTANERS 

Checking  on  Miss  Guilbert's  old  records,  I 
have  come  across  the  names  of  several  St. 
Dunstaners  who  attended  the  very  first  or 
early  gardening  weeks,  but  who  have  not 
been  seen  at  any  recent  weeks  arranged  by 
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the  St.  Dunstan's  Gardening  Club.  I  know 
some  of  these  people  have  passed  on,  but  I 
am  interested  to  know  about  those  others. 
Of  course,  they  have  no  obligation  to  attend 
our  meetings,  but  I  would  be  sad  to  think 
that  they  would  have  very  much  liked  to 
enjoy  the  weeks  programmes  being 
arranged  for  the  future,  but,  for  no  particu- 
lar reason,  did  not  come. 

The  club  has  a  membership  of  50  and 
growing,  which  shows  its  course  is  right. 
An  adventurous  programme  is  planned  for 
1983,  with  two  sessions,  one  for  the  14th 
March  and  a  special  one  for  September. 

HISTORIC  SANDHURST  ROLL 

Following  the  recent  visit  by  our  handless 
and  deaf-blind  St.  Dunstaners  to  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Sandhurst,  we  repro- 
duce here  a  historic  entry  in  the  academy's 
records.  We  are  very  grateful  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dacre  for  obtaining  for  us  this 
extract  which  records  the  admission  to 
cadetshipin  1915  of  Ian  Fraser,  attheageof 
18. 
It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  note  that 


Qualifications  for  membership  are  that 
you  be  a  St.  Dunstaner,  and  alive,  and  a 
fully  paid-up  member  of  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Gardening  Club. 

So,  don't  sit  and  listen  to  others  telling 
you  about  the  club  and  its  activities  and 
"wish  you  had  been  there"-get  cracking! 
Join  us,  then  you  can  tell  others  what  an 
enjoyable  time  you  had  with  us! 
Fred  Barratt,  Chairman, 
2  Guildford  Bridge, 
Llangwm, 
Haverfordwest, 
Dyfed.  W.Wales. 


his  first  names  are  given  as  William  Jocelyn. 
Lord  Fraser  had  never  liked  the  old  family 
name  of  Jocelyn  with  which  he  was 
christened,  and  Mrs.  Dacre  comments,  ". . . 
When  he  went  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  I  .  .  . 
went  up  to  London,  Regent's  Park,  to  look 
after  him,  I  found  he  was  known  as  Ian  and 
this  was  the  only  intimation  I  or  any  other 
member  of  the  family  had  of  his  change  of 
name". 


A  reduced  facsimile  of  the  entry  relating  to  Lord  Fraser's  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Sandhurst,  reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  Commandant. 
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THE  MUSIC  MAKERS 

by  W.M. 


I  apologise  to  readers  for  the  delay  in  send- 
ing this  report  to  the  Review  but  I  hope  that 
the  delay  will  act  as  a  tiny  reminder  of  the 
lessons  we  learnt  and,  as  the  long  winter 
nights  are  now  with  us,  we  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  practise  the  lessons  and  thus 
become  better  musicians  by  the  time  we 
meet  again  next  summer. 

We  gathered  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on 
Saturday  14th  August,  and  were  greeted 
with  the  news  that  we  were  expected  to 
entertain  the  house  the  following  evening. 
Fortunately,  we  were  not  left  floundering 
for  long,  for  our  old  friends,  Harry  Leader, 
Ernie  Took  and  Harry  Otterway,  were  soon 
to  appear  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
wisdom  and  all  too  soon  we  had  an  accept- 
able programme  of  "music  and  song" 
worked  out. 

Having  overcome  the  first  hurdle  we 
began  to  enjoy  the  programme,  so 
efficiently  organised  by  Mrs  Pugh. 

Monday  was  spent  mostly  in  practice  and 
in  the  evening  we  joined  with  Ernie  Took 
and  his  band  in  the  lounge  and  played 
throughout  the  dance.  The  effect  was  great, 
and  much  appreciated  by  the  dancers. 

Tuesday  morning,  like  all  mornings,  was 
set  aside  for  practice  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  made  our  way  to  Eastbourne  where  we 
listened  to  and  enjoyed  the  music  of  the 
band  of  the  "Royal  Corps  of  Signals" 
whose  conductor  knew  of  our  presence  and 
gave  us  a  salute  after  each  number  had 
been  played.  We  returned  to  Ian  Fraser 
House  in  time  for  supper,  and  in  the 
evening  we  all  went  to  the  "King  and 
Queen"  Public  House  for  a  big  band 
session  in  the  Glen  Miller  style,  by  Mr  Max 
Dearden  and  Mr  Geoff  Simkins. 

Wednesday  was  a  beast  of  a  day  and 
readers  of  the  Review  will  remember  an 
item  in  an  earlier  Review  about  the  chap 
who  went  by  Wheel  Chair  from  the  Star  and 
Garter  Home,  Richmond,  to  Ovingdean  on 
a  very  wet  fund-raising  journey;  he  was 
met  at  Ovingdean  by  Dame  Vera  Lynn. 
Whilst  poor  Charlie  was  having  a  hot  bath 
and  trying  to  get  dry  again  and  recuperate, 
the  Music  Makers  had  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining Dame  Vera  and  her  husband,  Harry, 


to  tea  in  the  Winter  Gardens.  In  the  evening 
our  destination  was  Shoreham  Airport, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  Mr  Gordon 
Wren  and  his  truly  great  Jazz  Band,  who 
involved  us  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
entertainment  and  even  offered  Bob 
Forshaw  the  chance  to  go  and  play  with 
them  from  time  to  time. 

Thursday's  programme  was  altered 
somewhat  as  Harry  Leader  had  other  ideas, 
and  he  arrived  with  John  Henty,  complete 
with  a  recorder  from  Radio  Brighton  and, 
following  interviews  and  a  couple  of 
numbers,  a  recording  was  made  to  be 
broadcast  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The 
afternoon  saw  practice  of  a  different  form. 
Adrian  Kendal  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
Brighton  Jazz  Club  brought  their  instru- 
ments to  Ian  Fraser  House  and  gave  us  a 
lecture  with  practical  demonstration  on  the 
rudiments  of  Jazz,  following  which  they 
answered  a  thousand  and  one  questions 
and  helped  us  in  actual  practice.  The  even- 
ing was  unfortunately  a  flop,  for  we  went  to 
the  Public  House  called  "The  Fortunes  of 
War",  which  oddly  enough  lived  up  to  its 
name,  as  the  customers  made  far  more 
noise  than  the  Jazz  Group  which  we  had 
hoped  to  enjoy! 

Grand  Finale 

Friday  was  spent  in  general  discussion  of 
the  week's  activities  and  some  practice, 
and  in  the  evening  was  our  Grand  Finale,  in 
which  we  gave  an  impromptu  concert  and 
entertainment  for  all  the  people  who  had 
helped  us  during  the  week,  which  included 
Peter  Spencer  on  Piano,  Joe  Humphrey  on 
Piano  Accordion,  Ernie  Cookson  on  Saxo- 
phone, Bob  Forshaw  on  Double-bass,  Jerry 
Lynch  and  Billy  Miller  on  Drums,  Jimmy 
Fraser  on  Harmonica  with  his  classical 
novelty  act,  songs  by  Ken  Revis  and  the  late 
John  Simpson,  alas  no  longer  with  us,  and 
Trevor  Phillips  with  his  Banjo  in  George 
Formby  Style.  Ernie  Took  and  Harry  Leader 
also  joined  in  the  fun  to  make  the  evening 
and  the  week  as  a  whole  a  great  success. 

Our  thanks  were  demonstrated  to  Mrs 
Pugh  with  a  beautiful  bouquet. 
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A  Moment 

to  Spare 

with 

Sid  Scroggie 


HERE  LIES  Mac  LOUDON,  CAT  AND 
GENIUS 

From  Huckleberry  Finn  to  Eck,  from  Tykie  to 
Panga  Ban,  from  Dr.  Malun  to  Bothy,  each 
of  them  deep  and  sagacious  in  their  own 
way,  there  was  always  one  problem  that 
baffled  the  Roseangle  cats.  They  could  get 
up  the  old  gean  tree  and  poke  about  in  the 
tree-house  there,  they  could  catch  birds, 
rats,  field-mice,  moles,  weasels  and  water- 
voles,  they  could  hook  out  the  contents  of 
drawers  and  scatter  them  around,  they 
could  climb  up  the  curtains  and  look  down 
at  you,  they  could  hold  their  own  with  the 
farm-cats  over  the  road,  they  could  tell  the 
difference  between  Whiskas  and  Kitti-Kat, 
they  could  take  over  the  best  seat  by  the 
fire,  they  could  purr,  mew  or  squeak  in  what 
wastantamoutto  language,  they  knew  how 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Master  and 
Mistress,  how  to  assert  their  demands  by  a 
nip  on  the  ankle,  a  paw  hooked  in  jumper  or 
shirt,  they  knew  when  it  was  the  fish-man  at 
the  door  or  the  butcher,  but  for  all  this 
universal  understanding,  they  none  of 
them  ever  learned  how  to  work  the  kitchen 
window.  Bothy  came  closest  to  it,  ponder- 
ing for  hours  the  relationship  of  handle  and 
catch,  trying  them  with  an  investigatory 
paw,  and  if  she  had  not  got  shot  in  the  end 
by  city  marauders,  who  knows  but  what 
she  might  have  been  the  first  to  unravel  this 
baffling  mystery.  As  it  was,  what  progress 
she  made  died  with  her,  to  be  buried  for 
ever  under  the  rosemary  bush. 

It  was  reserved  to  Mac  Loudon  to  solve 
the  problem,  coming  to  Roseangle  as  he 
did  when  I  married  his  mistress;  wee,  fat 
Mac,  and  nobody  could  have  guessed  that 


in  that  engaging  blockhead,  that  lovable 
poltroon,  that  bundle  of  sudden  and  savage 
reflexes,  lay  concealed  the  genius  required 
for  the  task.  It  did  not  take  him  long.  The 
handle  was  up  next  morning,  the  catch 
splayed  wide,  Tinky  and  Mac  both  gone,  for 
it  seemed  part  of  Mac's  purpose  not  only  to 
disincarcerate  himself  but  also  his  new  pal, 
Roseangle's  then  resident  cat. 

For  all  his  profound  wisdom,  meditative 
capacity  and  intimate  local  knowledge, 
now  that  Mac  was  around,  a  new  era 
opened  of  stealth  and  adventure.  We  never 
knew,  Margaret  and  I,  what  they  got  up  to, 
the  two  of  them,  during  those  whispery 
nights  in  Strathmartine.  They  nevertold  us, 
only  purring  inscrutably  when  we  came 
down  in  the  morning,  cold  air  in  the  kitchen 
from  a  wide-open  window. 

But  now  Tinky  is  alone  again,  the  window 
is  still  shut  in  the  morning,  for  when  Mac 
got  killed  by  a  car,  the  secret  of  catch  and 
handle  died  with  him.  We  buried  Mac  under 
the  rosemary  bush,  his  blanket  with  him, 
his  old  cardboard  box,  and  who  should 
jump  up  on  the  dyke,  solemn  and  pensive, 
as  befitted  the  occasion,  but  Tinky.  Advised 
by  some  occult  means,  he  had  turned  up  to 
attend  the  obsequies  of  an  old  and 
irreplaceable  friend.  Tinkie's  face  may  have 
been  black  with  coal-dust,  his  whiskers 
awry,  but  great  as  was  our  loss,  that  of  this 
mourner  was  greater,  too  great  in  its 
poignancy  for  any  considerations  of  mere 
tidiness.  Then  he  slipped  away  to  sit  by  a 
now  impenetrable  window,  to  resume  his 
old,  impotent  vigil  there. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
BLUES! 

by  Margaret  Bingham 

Where  to  go  for  a  Winter  holiday?  That  was 
the  very  pleasant  problem  which  lay  before 
us  in  the  New  Year  of  1982,  when  the 
temperatures  here  were  well  below  zero 
and  no  sign  of  them  improving  much. 

I  fancied  Malta,  with  all  its  historic 
associations-prehistoric  tombs  and 
temples,  and  all  the  relics  of  ancient  civilisa- 
tions—a subject  which  interests  me  greatly. 
So  John  called  at  the  Travel  Agent  and 
brought  back  a  brochure  on  Mediterranean 
resorts.  Sliema  looked  fairly  flat  and, 
according  to  the  booklet,  there  were  plenty 
of  good  shops,  barsand  places  of  entertain- 
ment. Also,  the  weather  was  generally 
good,  with  very  little  rain.  A  deposit  was 
paid,  a  medical  form  sent  giving  details  of 
my  ability-or  lack  of  it-to  get  on  to  the 
plane,  any  treatment  required  during  the 
flight,  and  other  details  concerning  my 
particular  disability.  There  were  no  hitches 
and  at  last  we  were  on  our  way. 

Considerate  Crew 

The  crew  of  the  Boeing  735  were  very  kind 
and  considerate,  as  were  the  staff  at  Ring- 
way  Airport.  The  flight  was  uneventful. 
John  said  the  Alps  from  3  miles  up  looked 
like  jagged  pieces  of  black  and  white 
marble.  The  pilot  pointed  out  Mt.  Etna, 
which  was  smoking  merrily  away  far  below 
us. 

Our  first  impression  of  Malta  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  our  lasting  one,  was  that  it  was 
a  drab,  colourless  island,  with  no  attemptto 
beautify  it  at  all.  There  were  no  attractive 
gardens  or  floral  displays  on  the  esplanade 
and  grasses  and  weeds  were  rampant 
amongst  the  broken  concrete  walk.  The 
main  road  to  our  hotel  was  rough  and  badly 
in  need  of  re-surfacing.  We  were  worried  as 
to  how  my  wheelchair  would  stand  up  to 
the  strain  but  fortunately  it  held  together! 
There  was  plenty  of  night-life,  or  so  we 
were  told,  but  the  shops  were  poor.  Our 
hotel,  although  in  no  way  adapted  for  the 
disabled,  was  very  good  and  the  food 
excellent.  Also,  there  was  entertainment 
each  night,  ranging  from  bingo  to  disco, 
but  we  could  nottake  part  as  they  were  held 
in  lounges  to  which  there  were  steps  and 
no  handrail. 


Sliema  is  on  a  bay  and  the  hotel  faces  the 
capital,  Valetta,  on  the  other  side.  When  the 
sun  shone,  the  water  was  a  lovely  blue  and 
as  clear  as  crystal,  but  our  planned  sea  trips 
round  the  island  were  cancelled  due  to 
rough  seas.  We  did  manage  another, 
though,  but  as  we  approached  Grand 
Harbour  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  so  that 
WAS  THAT! 

The  Handicraft  Village  (ex-R.A.F.  Nissen 
huts)  was  well  worth  a  visit  and  the  lace 
goods  were  beautifully  made  and  would 
wear  for  years.  (Previously  we  visited  a 
lace-making  factory  and  watched  the  girls, 
who  received  very  little  pay,  busy  at  their 
machines  turning  out  these  garments.)  The 
filigree  work  in  another  hut  was  exquisite 
and,  as  with  the  lace,  we  admired  and 
bought  some  finished  products  as  a 
memento  of  our  visit.  In  the  foundry,  glass- 
blowers  were  busy  skilfully  turning  out 
beautifully  coloured  and  shaped  vases.  We 
were  allotted  a  taxi-driver  to  take  us  to  all 
these  places  and  usually  he  took  charge  of 
me  in  my  chair,  thus  leaving  John  to 
wander  around  on  his  own.  The  Churches 
and  Cathedrals  were  magnificent  and  all 
were  richly  decorated. 


Friendly  People 

The  Maltese  people  are  very  pro-British 
and  we  saw  many  thingssimilarto  what  we 
have  in  this  country-pillar  boxes,  police- 
man's uniforms,  driving  on  the  left.  The 
people  are  extremely  friendly  and  the 
children,  with  their  large  brown  eyes, 
adorable.  The  biggest  bug-bear,  though, 
were  the  electricity  cuts,  which  usually 
occurred  when  we  were  having  dinner.  As 
our  room  was  on  the  3rd  floor,  I  had  to  be 
carried  in  my  chair  up  three  flights  of  stairs 
by  four  waiters  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
This  was  done  by  candlelight,  and  I  had 
horrible  visions  of  what  could  happen  if 
one  of  those  men  stumbled! ! 

Well,  all  in  all,  we  cannot  say  it  was  a 
good  holiday,  too  much  trauma,  but  it 
certainly  was  an  unforgettable  one.  I  myself 
can  honestly  say  I  have  had  an  experience 
which  few  people  in  this  world  will  have 
had  and  one  which  I  hope  will  never  be 
repeated. 

The  above  is  my  opinion  of  Malta,  but 
more  able-bodied  people  would  no  doubt 
differ,  as  it  is  a  very  popular  holiday  island 
and  it  usually  has  very  good  weather. 
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NATIONAL  BRIDGE  CLUB 
HARROGATE  WEEK 

by  W.  Allen,  Secretary 


Considering  the  lateness  of  the  year  we  had 
excellent  weather.  The  locals  commented 
on  the  fact  that  we  always  seem  to  bring 
good  weather. 

My  thanks  to  the  following:- 
To  our  three  pack  horses;  Ian  Dickson  of 
Headquarters,  who  was  in  charge:  says 
very  little  but  misses  nothing;  Norman 
Smith,  for  his  stamina  and  tireless  energy- 
he  gets  younger  every  year;  Stan  Medcraft, 
who  handled  the  horse  racing  and  sweep 
stake,  no  easy  task.  To  the  two  ladies,  Lynn 
Evans  and  Renee  Bushell,  who  rendered 
excellent  service  at  the  meal  table  and  were 
always  there  when  help  was  required.  To 
Cedric  Cockcroft  who  organised  the 
Harrogate  end,  for  his  constant  attendance 
and  cheerful  outlook. 

Saturday  evening  was  a  fours  competi- 
tion for  St.  Dunstan's  Cup,  which  was  con- 
trolled by  Cedric.  This  was  won  by  a  team 
from  Harrogate.  Many  thanks  to  Mrs.  Ayres, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Harrogate  Bridge  Club, 
for  all  the  work  involved.  Bob  Evans  made 
the  reply. 

Sunday  evening  we  played  the  Ripon 
Bridge  Club,  which  was  controlled  by  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.AIderton.  Thank  you  for 
all  your  efforts.  Ripon  won  a  very  tight 
game.  We  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Curry  and  the 
Directors  of  the  Ripon  Spa  Hotel  for  lending 
us  the  beautiful  room  free  for  the  venue.  Reg 
Goding  made  the  reply. 

Monday  evening  we  played  St.  George's 
Civil  Service  Club.  Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Ernie 
Chapman  (Secretary)  who  was  constant  in 
watching  the  side  table  and  also  to  Frank 
who  did  the  scoring.  St.  Dunstan's  were 
successful  by  1200  points.  Bob  Fullard  made 
the  reply. 

Tuesday  evening  we  played  the  Electricity 
Board,  Harrogate.  Our  thanks  to  Mr.  Ted 
Latham  (Secretary)  who  also  ran  the  match. 
This  was  a  pairs  competition  with  prizes  for 
the  best  St.  Dunstan's  pair.  Ralph  Pacitti 
and  Bill  Allen  were  the  lucky  winners.  Bill 
Allen  made  the  reply.  I  thought  it  was 
excellent! 


On  Wednesday  we  travelled  to  Bradford 
for  our  only  afternoon  match.  We  always 
look  forward  to  this  game.  It  was  a  no  con- 
test game  but  nevertheless  it  was  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Wednesday  evening  we  visited  the  I.C.I, 
at  Harrogate.  This  has  been  one  of  our 
longest  standing  fixtures.  Our  thanks  to  Mr. 
A.  Davidson  (Secretary)  and  to  the  Con- 
troller, Dr.  Fleet,  and  thank  you  once  again 
all  members  of  the  Club  for  your  generosity. 
We  were  heavily  beaten.  Ralph  Pacitti 
made  the  reply. 

Thursday  evening  we  visited  Oakdale 
Golf  Club.  Ourthanks  to  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Shaw  and  to  the  Controller,  Mr.  Alan 
Kempson.  We  had  an  excellent  evening 
and  an  extension  had  been  arranged.  We 
had  our  second  victory.  Bob  Evans  made 
the  reply. 

On  Friday  we  travelled  to  The  Drover 
Hotel  for  lunch.  W.  Phillips,  the  National 
Bridge  Captain,  called  us  to  attention  for 
Grace  and  The  Queen.  Mr.  Wills  was  in 
attendance  and  made  the  address  on  behalf 
of  St.  Dunstan's.  This  was  replied  to  by 
Cedric  Cockcroft.  This,  of  course,  had  to  be 
witty  and  half-way  through  his  speech  he 
had  to  rush  away  to  a  damsel  in  distress! 

I  must  thank  the  Wine  Waitress,  who 
never  seemed  to  leave  a  glass  empty  for 
very  long,  and  also  my  thanks  to  the  Chef, 
who  provided  an  excellent  lunch. 

In  the  evening  we  made  our  way  to  the  St. 
George's  Civil  Service  Club  for  Rubber 
Bridge.  Prizes  were  supplied  by  St. 
Dunstan's  for  the  guests  only.  The  winners 
were  very  appropriate-Bill  Phillips  and 
Cedric  Cockcroft.  Mrs.  Vi  Delaney  made  the 
presentation  of  all  the  prizes.  Bill  Phillips 
made  the  final  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Bridge  Club. 

This  was  followed  by  a  buffet  and  dance, 
and  of  course  the  bar  had  an  extension.  A 
wonderful  evening  was  had  by  all.  Thank 
you  Harrogate,  and  special  thankstoCedric- 
his  name  always  seems  to  keep  cropping 
up. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING  NOTES 


I'm  sorry  to  tell  you  that  there  will  be  only 
one  set  of  notes  for  January  and  February 
in  future,  starting  with  these.  However,  one 
must  say  that  the  work  to  be  done  during 
these  two  months  is  very  similar  in  nature, 
since  the  weather  will  be  about  the  same 
and  pretty  hard  for  getting  any  work  done 
out  of  doors.  Up  to  the  present,  as  I  set 
these  notes  out,  the  weather  hasn't  been 
very  conducive  to  outdoor  work  as  we  have 
had  tremendous  amounts  of  rain  and 
heavy  soils  take  a  long  time  to  dry  off  to  a 
reasonable  state  to  get  a  spade  down. 
When  things  improve,  turn  over  with  the 
addition  of  compost  plus  a  dose  of  lime  to 
the  areas  where  you  are  going  to  grow  the 
green  vegetable  family. 

A  sprinkling  of  Growmore  fertiliser  on 
the  whole  area  will  help  to  give  a  boost  as 
they  start  to  grow  and  for  the  planting  out 
of  seedlings.  Make  sure  you  have  got  all  the 
orders  for  seeds  and  plants  you  need.  Don't 
forget  that  the  vegetable  seeds  will  be 
along  soon  for  those  of  you  still  on  the  list, 
and  if  there  are  others  who  want  a  start, 
send  along  your  name  and  address  to  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  at  HQ  Garden  Dept. 

I  do  hope  that  it  will  be  a  good  year  for 
you  all,  both  outdoors  and  under  glass, 
plus  house  plants.  Get  all  the  early  flower- 
ing bulbs  which  are  in  pots  close  to  the 
source  of  light.  Keep  them  moist,  but  don't 
overdo  the  water,  or  you  may  get  poor 
flowers.  Take  away  from  the  window  sills  at 
night  time,  since  the  temperature  drops 
very  rapidly.  Put  a  few  small  stakes  round 
the  edges  of  the  pots  to  keep  items  from 
toppling  over. 

Vegetables 

Dig  up  and  trench  any  of  the  beds  which 
are  free  from  growing  items  but  keep  away 
when  snow  is  about  or  after  heavy  rain,  or 
you  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Try  and 
get  all  the  digging  over  by  the  end  of 
February,  ready  for  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in 
a  good  tilth  and  good  soil  for  the  planting 


out  of  any  seedlings.  The  hoe  can  be  kept 
going  to  kill  off  the  weeds  which  seem  to 
grow  in  any  sort  of  weatherconditions.  Use 
the  fork  to  get  the  soil  in  a  friable  state  in 
places  where  you  have  pressed  it  down 
hard  after  the  digging.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  work  out  the  areas  for  growing 
various  items  by  putting  stakes  in  place,  but 
do  ensure  that  you  don't  use  the  same 
places  each  time  for  the  cabbage  family,  or 
Club  Root  may  be  the  result.  Get  all  the 
canes  and  sticks  ready  for  the  peas  and 
runner  beans.  Get  replacements  in  quickly 
for  using  later  on.  Remember  to  get  the 
runner  bean  stakes  in  position  before  you 
start  the  plants  from  seed,  as  this  will  give  a 
good  start  without  any  disturbance.  Some 
broad  beans  can  be  sown  outside  during 
February  and  other  seeds  in  boxes  in 
frames  or  sheltered  places,  for  putting  in 
their  cropping  places  later  on  in  the  spring. 
Don't  worry  too  much  if  the  vegetable 
seeds  are  a  bit  late  in  arriving  as  there  is  a 
tendency  to  put  them  in  too  early  when  the 
weather  is  not  too  good  and  the  soil  in  a 
poor  state.  I  have  often  found  that  late 
sowing  gives  better  results,  certainly  dur- 
ing 1982,  when  all  that  snow  and  frost  was 
about.  Sprout  your  early  potatoes  in  boxes 
away  from  frost  during  February.  Quite  a 
number  of  salad  items  such  as  lettuce, 
radish,  onion  etc.,  can  be  sown  in  boxes  or 
large  pots  undercover  in  sheltered  spots  or 
in  the  greenhouse,  especially  if  you  have 
some  heat,  to  get  some  items  in  the  house 
early  and  not  at  the  fantastically  high  shop 
prices. 

Lawns 

Not  much  to  be  done  here,  apart  from 
clearing  the  leaves  and  worm  casts  and 
other  debris  off  the  surfaces.  Try  and  keep 
off  it  as  much  as  possible  in  snowy,  frosty 
and  very  wet  weather.  Get  the  mowers 
down  to  the  maintenance  people  at  once 
before  the  rush  sets  in  to  get  all  servicing, 
blade  sharpening  etc.,  done.  Give  them 
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some  cover  when  you  get  them  back  to 
ensure  they  are  first  class  when  you  use 
them. 

Fruit 

Carry  on  with  the  pruning  of  all  types  of 
hard  fruit  trees  when  weather  is  dry  and  not 
too  frosty.  As  I  have  said  before,  where  you 
have  fairly  old  and  well-grown  trees,  cut 
away  the  centre  and  prune  those  out- 
growing branches  and  shoots  fairly  well. 
Give  them  all  a  good  spray  with  a  winter  tar 
oil  wash,  to  keep  the  parasite  eggs  down 
and  so  stop  an  outbreak  of  creepy  crawly 
things  in  the  spring.  Damson  and  plum 
trees  are  better  pruned  in  late  February. 
Lime  wash  all  the  trunks  and  large  stems  of 
old  trees  and  strip  off  any  old  bark.  Don't  do 
any  planting  at  this  time,  but  get  the  soil 
where  new  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  a  good 
state  by  digging  over  and  adding  some 
peat  and  compost.  Ground  where  all  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  are  planted  could  do  with 
a  good  covering  of  manure  or  peat  laced 
with  liquid  manure  to  give  them  a  boost  for 
the  coming  season. 

Flowers 

Keep  all  the  borders  in  good  order  by 
hoeing  and  raking  to  keep  any  precocious 
weeds  at  bay  and  weed  seeds  from 
germinating.  These  weeds  always  seem  to 
have  a  way  of  growing  even  in  the  worst  of 
conditions.  Fork  over  the  areas  where  you 
are  to  plant  any  new  shrubs  or  perennials  in 
spring,  plus  the  frontal  spots  which  are  to 
house  the  showy  annuals  for  the  coming 
summer.  Check  over  the  taller  growing 
shrubs  and  cut  away  any  broken  branches. 
Where  they  are  a  bit  loose  at  root  level,  put 
in  a  stout  stake  and  tie  in,  plus  the  addition 
of  some  extra  soil;  tread  down  at  the  same 
time.  Some  trees  may  also  have  been 
affected,  so  get  branches  cut  away  and  if 
you  are  a  bit  worried  that  they  may  come 
down,  get  them  out  of  the  way,  especially  if 
they  are  near  the  house,  outbuildings  or 
greenhouse.  Manure  the  soil  at  root  level 
round  the  roses  and  get  rid  of  any  suckers 
which  appear  some  distance  away  from  the 
main  roots  and  stem.  New  roses  can  be 
planted  in  February,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  planting  till  the  weather  gets 
better  in  March.  However,  the  sites  can  be 
got  ready  for  planting.  Climbing  roses  can 
betrimmed  and  trained  in  and  see  that  they 
are  well  set  to  the  trellis  or  the  wall  woods. 


Replace  any  woodwork  which  is  broken  or 
damaged  in  any  way.  Ensure  that  all  the 
garden  paths  are  in  a  solid  state  and  replace 
any  cement,  stone  or  brickblocks  which 
may  have  been  moved  or  damaged  by  the 
weather.  Cut  away  the  shoots  of  hedge- 
rows and  shrubs  which  border  on  public 
paths  or  where  you  venture  down  the 
garden,  as  it  is  quite  easy  for  you  or  the 
public  to  be  hurt  or  clothing  damaged. 

Greenhouse 

Keep  the  whole  place  tidy  and  free  from 
dead  plant  material,  soil  from  pots  etc. 
Don't  overdo  the  watering  and  stop  excess 
from  soaking  the  floor  or  staging.  Give 
plenty  of  ventilation  on  fine  and  mild  days. 
Some  pot  plants  may  be  showing  signs  of 
growth,  so  give  them  more  attention  in  the 
shape  of  more  water  and  move  to  the 
warmer  section  of  the  staging.  During 
February,  a  start  can  be  made  with  the 
sowing  of  half-hardy  annuals  if  you  have 
some  source  of  heat.  Sow  thinly  in  trays  or 
pots,  giving  shading  in  the  shape  of  paper 
between  the  top  of  the  seed  tray  or  pot  and 
the  glass  or  plastic  cover.  Most  seeds  will 
germinate  better  in  dark  conditions  and  in 
most  seedling  composts.  Do  remember  to 
take  away  the  paper  when  seedlings 
appear.  Start  off  fuchsia  and  geranium 
plants  which  were  kept  more  or  less  dry,  by 
giving  water  and  placing  in  moist  peat  and 
over  your  source  of  heat.  Where  you  have 
no  heat,  don't  start  the  germination  of 
seeds  until  well  into  March  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  starting  geraniums  and 
fuchsia,  begonias  and  dahlias.  Do  ensure 
that  all  the  pots  and  boxes  you  are  going  to 
use  are  clean  and  ready  for  use,  also 
seedling  composts. 


NEW  CASSETTE  LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE 

Recently,  a  Mr.  Stan  Taylor  kindly  donated 
his  private  collection  of  cassettes  to  St. 
Dunstan's.  The  Taylor  Tape  Library,  as  it  will 
be  called,  contains  over  400  cassettes, 
including  light  entertainment,  quizzes,  and  a 
few  children's  stories.  Any  St.  Dunstaner 
interested  in  receiving  the  library  catalogue 
should  send  a  large,  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to  the  PR  Dept.  at  HQ.  Copies  may 
subsequently  be  ordered  in  the  usual  way, 
ie.  by  sending  the  requisite  number  of  blank 
cassettes  with  your  request. 
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Mr    Michael    Hardcastle    playing    during    the 
Brighton  Club's  Christmas  dance. 


NATIONAL  BRIDGE  CONGRESS 
1982 

IAN  FRASER  HOUSE 

In  his  closing  speech,  Bill  Phillips  (Captain), 
stressed  how  much  we  were  indebted  to 
Geoff  Connell  and  Roland  Boulton,  for 
running  the  Congress;  they  must  have 
worked  hard  during  the  intervalsto  provide 
the  result  by  the  next  session. 

Many  thanks  to  Mrs.  Anne  Pugh  who 
organised  the  whole  affair,  Mr.  S.  Conway 
and  staff  for  all  their  efforts. 

We  must  thank  all  the  markers;  many  of 
them  seem  ageless  and  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  they  find  four  days  very  tiring  but  come 
each  year  nevertheless. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Stilwell,  for  kindly  present- 
ing the  Cups  to  each  winner  of  every 
tournament. 

Mrs.  Enid  Connell  was  in  attendance 
once  again,  giving  instructions  to  some  of 
the  beginners,  and  giving  support  to 
various  tables  during  the  tournament.  I 
could  imagine  herfrowns,  I  definitely  heard 
her  sighs  and  an  occasional  low  chuckle! 


FRIDAY  MORNING  we  commenced  by 
having  a  Quiz  which  I  am  sure  proved  both 
interesting  and  argumentative.  This  was 
followed  in  the  AFTERNOON  by  the  pairs 
competition  forthe  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Cup, 
the  result  of  which  was  as  follows: 

1st.     R.  Pacini  &  R.  Goding 
2nd.   C.  Walters  &  A.  Dodgson 
3rd.    R.  Freer  &  W.  Allen 

SATURDAY  MORNING  we  took  part  in  the 
Alf  Field  Memorial  Cup  which  all  pairs 
seemed  desirous  of  winning,  as  St. 
Dunstan's  Bridge  Club  was  inspired  by  Alf. 
The  results  were  as  follows: 

1st.     H.  Ward  &  H.  King. 

2nd.   G.  Lynch  &  J.  Simmonds. 
3rd.    C.  Walters  &  A.  Dodgson. 

IN  THE  AFTERNOON  we  held  the  individual 
competition  for  the  Lord  Fraser  Cup,  the 
results  were  as  follows: 

1st.     B.  Fullard. 

2nd.   A.  Dodgson. 
Joint  3rd.    F.  Dickerson  and  P.  McCormack. 

SUNDAY  MORNING  we  held  another  Quiz 
which  was  keenly  contested  and  after- 
wards debated  by  Geoff.  In  the  afternoon  we 
held  the  teams  of  4  competition  for  the  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  Cup,  the  results  were  as 
follows: 

1st.     B.  Phillips,  H.  Meleson, 

R.  Evans  &  J.  Padley. 
2nd.    R.  Freer,  D.  Upcott, 

W.  Allen  &  B.  Miller. 

ON  MONDAY  MORNING  we  held  our  new 
competition  in  memory  of  Paul  Nuyens, 
which  was  for  teams  of  four: 

1st.    W.  Lethbridge,  H.  Meleson, 
Mrs.  Vi  Delaney  &  J.  Padley. 

2nd.   H.  Ward,  H.  King, 

R.  Palmer  &  P.  Surridge. 

IN  THE  AFTERNON  we  held  The  Drummer 
Downs  Rubber  Bridge  Competition: 

1st.    W.  Allen. 

I  regret  that  we  have  no  further  information. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  all  participants 
were  thoroughly  contented  and,  looking 
back,  everyone  seemed  to  have  some  form 
of  success. 

W.  Allen. 
Secretary. 
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TOEING  THE  LINE  by  Randall  Williams 


One  evening,  on  my  way  home  to  East 
London,  I  arrived  at  the  platform  of  the 
Underground  station,  white  cane  in  hand. 
Deciding  to  wait  by  the  platform  entrance,  I 
leaned  against  the  wall.  By  my  side  I  felt  a 
sliding  metal  gate-for  closing  this 
entrance,  I  supposed.  On  my  other  side  I 
contacted  a  rubbery  object  against  the  wall. 
A  stopper,  something  to  do  with  the  gate?  I 
thought.  I  pressed  over  it  with  my  heel  and 
wondered  as  to  its  connection  with  the 
gate.  Its  top  felt  flimsy-worn  out  perhaps? 
Next,  I  stamped  on  it  twice-if  it  needed 
replacement,  I  felt  sure  that  this  treatment 
would  speed  the  process!  Now  with  a 
growing  determination  to  find  out  its  pur- 
pose, I  squatted  to  feel  it  with  my  fingers. 
Cautiously  I  touched  it,  then  .  .  .  Laces!  .  .  . 
A  leg! 

"Sorry!"  I  blurted  out,  both  baffled  and 
pained  as  the  realisation  of  what  I  had  done 
flooded  in.  "It's  all  right",  replied  a  young- 
ish fellow,  somewhat  lacking  in  confidence. 
He  mentioned  something  about  having  to 
travel  a  long  way.  Who  would  blame  him,  I 
thought! 


Then,  suddenly,  as  if  to  save  me  from  this 
embarassing  situation,  my  train  arrived.  I 
bade  farewell  to  my  victim,  turned  and 
boarded.  When  the  train  moved  off,  I 
thought  of  what  had  happened  and  gave  a 
suppressed  chuckle.  But  why  hadn't  he 
spoken  or  moved  his  foot?  Perhaps  he  had 
been  apprehensive,  especially  if  I  were  the 
first  blind  person  he  had  encountered?  Or 
maybe  he  had  been  trying  not  to  surprise 
me? 

You  may  be  asking  how  I  had  mistaken  a 
toe  for  a  stopper.  In  error,  I  had  supposed 
that  the  wall  where  I  had  leant  continued 
straight  along  from  that  point,  without 
variation.  I  later  discovered,  however,  that 
the  place  where  I  had  leant  was  just  a 
narrow  piece  of  wall  not  much  more  than  a 
foot  in  width.  The  wall  then  dropped  back  a 
number  of  inches,  forming  a  right-angled 
corner,  before  continuing  along.  My  victim 
had  been  standing  in  that  corner  with  the 
toes  of  his  shoes  protruding  past  the  base 
line  of  the  narrow  piece  against  which  I  had 
leant! 

Thank  heaven,  my  boots  were  not  the 
steel-heeled  variety! 


CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 
ENTERTAINMENT  SECTION 

The  latter  end  of  the  year  kept  us  all  pretty 
busy  socially.  On  November  6th  we  had  a 
most  enjoyable  Dinner  and  Dance  at  the 
Dudley  Hotel,  Hove,  where  our  guest  of 
honourwasthe  High  Sheriff  of  EastSussex, 
The  Honourable  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  M.C. 

The  Christmas  Dance  held  on  the  4th 
December  was  very  well  attended,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  evening,  presenta- 
tions were  made  to  the  prizewinners  of  the 
various  sections  by  Mr.  G.  Hardcastle,  who 
was  a  guest  of  honour.  Michael,  Mr 
Hardcastle's  son,  entertained  us  royally 
with  a  varied  selection  of  tunes  played  on 
the  bagpipes,  which  all  added  to  the  festive 
programme. 

Our  year  concluded  with  the  Christmas 
Party  on  the  15th  December,  which  every- 


one enjoyed,  and  we  are  indeed  grateful  to 
Mr.  Don  Watson  who  played  the  piano  so 
well  for  us,  but  I  think  that  we  shall  have  to 
get  some  singing  practice  in  before  next 
year! 

For  your  diaries,  the  next  Dance  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  1 2th 
February,  1983,  so  please  support  us.  We 
hope  to  be  discussing  next  year's 
programme  of  events  next  month,  and  we 
shall  inform  you  of  these  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Jeanne  Kick 
Hon.  Secretary. 

BRIDGE 

Pairs  results  for  match  played  Sunday  Nov. 

14th. 

N/S  1.  R.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Barker  59.2 

2.  M.  Tybinski  and  Mrs.  McPherson  55.8 

3.  W.  Lethbridge  and  J.  Padley     45 

4.  R.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Gover         40 
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E/W  1.  W.  Allen  and  Miss  Sturdy  57.3 

2.  A.  Dodgson  and  Mrs.  Dodgson53.1 

3.  P.  McCormackand  Mrs.  Phillips51 

4.  W.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Douse         48.9 

5.  R.  Pacitti  and  Mrs.  Pacitti  39.6 


Final  results  for  pairs  for  year  1982 


1. 

M.  Tybinski 

2. 

R.  Evans 

3. 

B.  Ingray 

4. 

W.  Lethbridge 

5. 

W.  Phillips 

6. 

A.  Dogson 

7. 

R.  Pacitti 

8. 

P.  McCormack 

9. 

F.  Griffee 

10. 

J.  Majchrowicz 

61.4 

60.1 

57.4 

56.1 

55.8 

52.8 

50.9 

49.7 

49 

47.7 


Congratulations  to  Mike,  well  done.  Thank 
you,  all  members,  we  are  delighted  with 
your  support  and  we  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  year. 

Any  members  who  wish  for  the  cassette, 
"Sports  Talk",  will  you  please  send  £2  to 
this  address:  Mrs.  V.  Southern,  'Sports 
Talk',  Moonsford  House,  51  Southgrove  Rd., 
Sheffield  S10  2MC  S.  Yorks 

Good  luckto  all  Bridge  players forthe  new 
year's  competitions 

Bill  Phillips 
Captain. 


also  the  Chairman  of  the  Club  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Bob  Osborne. 

The  game  continued  after  tea,  always  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  until  time  made  it 
necessary  to  bring  proceedings  to  an  end. 

Prizes  gained  by  the  successful  players 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Osborne  who 
thanked  all  our  friends  who  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  Club  throughout  the 
year. 

The  winners  were  as  follows: 

1.  J.  Majchrowicz  and  partner 

2.  W.  Lethbridge  and  partner 

3.  B.  Fullard  and  partner 

LONDON 

Bridge 

The  final  round  ofthe  individuals  was  held  at 
Headquarters  on  the  20th  November.  The 
result  was  as  follows: 


1.  J.  Carney  and  W.  Allen 

2.  W.  Lethbridge  and  partner 

3.  R.  Armstrong  and  B.  Miller 

4.  V.  Delaney  and  partner 

5.  F.  Dickerson  and  B.  Evans 

For  the  full  year  results: 


73 

69 
65 
62 
61 


CHRISTMAS  BRIDGE  DRIVE 

by  R.  W.  Evans 

The  Brighton  Bridge  Club  held  its  annual 
Christmas  Drive  on  Sunday  December  12th 
at  the  club  rooms  of  Ian  Fraser  House  which 
had  been  suitably  decorated  in  festive 
fashion  for  the  occasion.  The  thirty-four 
players  who  attended  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Captain  of  the  Club  Mr.  W. 
Phillips  and  particular  appreciation  was 
expressed  to  Mr.  Robert  Goodlad  and  Mr. 
Maurice  Douse  for  the  great  help  they  had 
given  to  the  club  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Goodlad  who  conducted  proceedings  for 
the  afternoon  thanked  Bill  Phillips  on  behalf 
of  all  the  guests  and  wished  everyone  an 
enjoyable  game. 

During  the  interval,  we  all  sat  down  to  a 
splendid  Christmas  tea  which  had  been 
admirably  prepared  by  Paul  James  and  his 
catering  staff.  We  were  all  very  pleased  at 
this  moment  to  welcome  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dacre,  President  of  the  Brighton  Club,  and 


Joint  1.  W.  Lethbridge  and  W.  Allen  349 

3.  W.  Miller  325 

4.  R.  Evans  317 

5.  F.  Dickerson  301 

We  must  thank  Ian  Dickson  for  his  efforts 
throughout  the  year  in   maintaining  this 
competition  and  providing  refreshments. 
I    sincerely    hope   that   we    shall    have 
sufficient  players  to  continue  throughout 
the  coming  year. 
W.  Allen, 
Secretary. 

MIDLAND 

Going  back  to  November  1982,  a  meeting 
of  the  club  was  held  when,  with  all 
members  present,  we  were  able  to  finalise 
the  domino  games  and  make  final  arrange- 
ments for  December,  so  it  was  a  meeting  of 
decisions.  With  the  help  of  wives  and 
friends,  we  all  sat  down  to  a  very  nice  tea, 
and  then  the  talking  began,  ending  the 
meeting  about  6.30. 
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On  December  4th  all  members  and  friends 
met  at  the  Northfield  Royal  British  Legion  for 
our  Christmas  dinner.  We  were  greeted  by 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Branch. 
As  we  were  seated  for  our  dinner,  a  speech 
of  welcome  was  made  by  the  Chairman,  and 
he  wished  us  a  very  happy  time.  The  dinner 
arrangements  were  excellent,  with  the 
caterers  excelling  themselves:  the  tables 
were  beautifully  laid,  and  on  time,  the 
Christmas  dinner  was  served  and  very  nice 
it  was.  If  there  was  any  complaint,  it  was 
thatthe  Christmas  pudding  was  too  hot!  All 
in  all,  it  was  a  great  success.  Before  leaving 
the  dinner  table,  our  Chairman,  Joe  Kibbler, 
thanked  all  concerned  for  making  the  dinner 
so  enjoyable.  We  were  invited  to  join  in  with 
the  club's  activities  for  the  evening,  with  a 
session  of  Bingo,  musical  entertainment, 
and  their  visiting  artiste,  who  sang  and  told 
some  lively  stories.  Special  thanks  to  Eddie 
and  Marjorieforthe  night  out.  At  this  point, 
the  club  remembers  the  past  Christmases, 


when  numbers  were  greater,  and  all 
members  wish  to  send  their  sincere  good 
wishes  to  the  Royal  British  Legion  at 
Northfield  for  the  year  1983. 

On  December  12th,  we  held  our  club 
party,  for  the  children  and  grandchildren. 
As  always,  the  tables  were  laden  with  food 
for  us  all  to  enjoy  a  lovely  Christmas  tea: 
turkey  sandwiches,  mince  pies,  trifles  and 
lots  more,  provided  by  the  ladies,  which 
were  enjoyed  by  one  and  all.  After  tea, 
Santa  appeared  to  give  presents  to  all  the 
children,  also  the  domino  prizes  for  1982. 
First  singles  prize  went  to  Bruno;  Second  to 
Eddie,  and  Third  to  Joe.  The  winners  of  the 
doubles  were  Tom  O'Connor  and  partner, 
with  packets  going  to  the  losers.  With 
everyone  enjoying  themselves,  the  meet- 
ing closed  at  7  o'clock.  The  club  members 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  all  staff, 
friends  and  members  of  St.  Dunstan's  health 
and  happiness  in  the  year  1983. 

Doug  Faulkner. 


FAMILY  NEWS 


100th  BIRTHDAY 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Edith  Clarke  of  Hillfield  Home  for  the 
Elderly,  Southwold,  who  celebrated  her 
100th  birthday  on  the  29th  December.  Mrs. 
Clarke  is  the  widow  of  our  late  St. 
Dunstaner,  Richard  Clarke,  who  came  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1917.  The  couple  met  at  our 
Brighton  Home,  where  Mrs.  Clarke  used  to 
help  in  her  spare  time.  She  has  been  a 
widow  for  38  years.  On  her  birthday,  she 
received  a  telegram  of  congratulations 
from  The  Queen. 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Patricia  Baldwin,  widow  of  Thomas 
Baldwin  of  East  Molesey,  on  the  marriage 
of  their  youngest  son,  Gary,  to  Alison  Chalk, 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  West  Molesey,  on 
September  11th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Forster  of  Sidcup,  who 
are  happy  to  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  grand-daughter,  Carole,  to  Neil 
Hoskins  on  the  26th  November. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Ga/way  of  Sandbach, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  son,  Christopher,  to  Susan  Tilley  on 
the  17th  December. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Powell,  widow  of  the  late 
Victor  Powell  of  Shirley,  Solihull,  whose 
son,  Stephen  John,  was  married  to  Cheryl 
Jayne  Folds  at  Solihull  Methodist  Church 
on  September  3rd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pugh  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  who  are  happy  to  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  grand-daughter,  Gillian, 
to  John  West  on  the  17th  July.  The  couple 
are  living  in  Crowborough. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Baugh  of  Stafford, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  safe 
arrival  of  a  grandson,  Adam  Charles,  born 
to  their  daughter,  Linda  and  her  husband, 
Leslie,  on  the  28th  November. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 

Continued 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Hawes  of  Birchington, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  grand-daughter,  Annelisa 
Michaeline  Marina,  born  to  their  daughter, 
Bryony  and  her  husband,  Raymond  Caron- 
Hawes,  on  the  10th  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vic  Reeves  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  grand-daughter,  Sharon, 
born  to  their  daughter,  Janet  and  her 
husband,  John,  on  the  13th  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wind/ey  of  Scarborough, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  grand-daughter,  Haley 
Marie,  born  to  their  daughter,  Pauline  and 
her  husband,  John,  on  the  3rd  November. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Vera  McGrath,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  McGrath,  of  Plymouth  who  is 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  oftheirfirst 
great  grand-daughter,  born  to  their  grand- 
son John  and  his  wife  in  Canada  on 
December  4th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pugh  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  on  the  arrival  of  a  great  grand- 
daughter, Lindsey,  born  on  the  25th  June  to 
their  grand-daughter,  Carol  and  her  husband, 
Muir  Crichton. 


Mrs.  Emma  Salter,  widow  of  Thomas  Salter 
of  Oxford,  on  becoming  a  great-grandmother 
for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Salter's  grandson 
and  his  wife  had  a  baby  boy,  Adam  James, 
on  the  26th  September. 


RUBY  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barlow  of  Sheffield,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniversary 
on  December  26th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Greas/ey  of  Coventry, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  29th  October. 


PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Eric  Bradshaw  of  Northampton,  who 
recently  tookthe  leading  role  as  the  solicitor, 
Valentine  Sutton,  in  "White  Horse  Inn",  a 
production  staged  by  the  Northampton 
Footlights,  his  local  amateur  dramatic 
group.  Eric  had  his  work  cut  out,  having  to 
learn  four  duets,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
dialogue,  but  the  play  was  a  great  success, 
as  the  group  played  to  a  full  house  every 
night  for  a  week. 

Debbie  Haywood,  grand-daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Carr  of  High  Wycombe, 
on  passing  her  S.R.N,  final  examinations 
and  thus  qualifying  as  a  Staff  Nurse. 

Mr.  Ray  Sheriff  ot  Brighton,  on  being  invited 
to  became  a  Patron  of  the  Arnhem  Veterans' 
Club.  We  congratulate  him,  too,  on  gaining 
his  Diamond  Swimming  Award,  which  is 
presented  for  swimming  150,000  yards 
(approx.  85  miles)  within  a  five-year  time 
limit.  Ray  completed  his  150,000  yds.  in 
only  five  months!  He  is  now  aiming  to 
reach  one  million  yds.,  and  has  already 
achieved  270,000  (approx.  153  miles). 
Good  luck,  Ray! 

Mr.  Peter  Watson,  telephonist  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  who  has  been  awarded  his  brown 
belt  in  Judo. 

Mr.  John  Ryder  of  Skegness,  whose  story, 
"The  Skinny  White  Cat  that  Liked  Cheese" 
has  been  selected  for  Honourable  Mention 
in  the  fiction  section  of  the  11th  Interna- 
tional Literary  competition  organised  by 
The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America. 

Crispin,  son  ofMr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Chappell 
of  Wigginton,  Herts.,  who  has  gained  a 
degree  in  Sociology  from  the  University  of 
Sussex  and  is  now  working  for  the  Social 
Services  Department  at  Milton  Keynes. 

St.  Dunstaner,  Bill  Mayne,  from  Canada 
writes  that,  at  a  special  reception  and 
dinner  held  in  Ottawa  last  spring,  he  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  Canada  for  his  work 
with  disabled  veterans.  During  the 
proceedings,  he  sat  with  a  Dr.  Ross  Tilley 
who  worked  with  the  "Guinea  Pigs"  at  East 
Grinstead  and  knew  Jimmy  Wright  and 
Dickie  Richardson. 
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Mr  Granville  Waterworth  of  Coventry,  on 
gaining  his  Gold  award  for  proficiency  in 
Personal  Survival  (swimming).  He  was 
presented  with  the  medal  by  the  Deputy 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Phoenix  Swimming 
Club,  Coventry. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Ernest  Bugbee  of  Harefield,  whose 
father  passed  away  on  the  16th  December, 
only  six  days  after  celebrating  his  90th 
birthday. 

Mr.  Bill  Burnett  of  Patcham,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  Phyllis,  who  passed  away 
on  the  28th  November  during  a  day's  visit 
to  Ian  Fraser  House.  She  was  72  years  of 
age. 


Mrs.  Gwendoline  Dunkley,  wife  of  Mr. 
Bertram  Dunkley  of  Lancing,  on  the  death 
of  her  sister,  who  passed  away  last  June. 


Mr.  James  Griffiths,  formerly  of  South 
Woodingdean,  now  resident  at  Pearson 
House,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Betty,  who 
passed  away  on  the  15th  November. 


Mr.  Robert  Nobbs  of  Redhill,  whose  father 
passed  away  on  the  2nd  December  at  the 
age  of  #4. 


Mr.  Gordon  Parr  of  Mark,  in  Somerset, 
whose  mother,  Mrs.  Hilda  Griffin,  passed 
away  suddenly  on  the  4th  December  at  the 
age  of  83.  She,  too,  had  been  blind  for  the 
last  few  years  of  her  life. 


Mr.  Emmanuel  Corbettis  of  Purley,  whose 
mother,  Ida,  passed  away  on  the  10th 
December,  at  the  age  of  83. 


Mr.  George  Torrie  of  Perranuthnoe,  near 
Penzance,  whose  wife,  Phyllis,  passed 
away  on  the  13th  November. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 


George  Etherington  Royal  Engineers. 
Mr.  George  Etherington,  of  West  Byfleet,  passed 
away  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Chertsey,  on  the 
22nd  December,  1982.  He  was  aged  74  and  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1941. 

George  Etherington  joined  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  1940  and  was  wounded  in  a  mine 
explosion.  He  trained  in  basket  making  at  Church 
Stretton  and  for  several  years  was  able  to  dis- 
pose of  all  his  work  locally.  He  was  a  first  class 
worker  and  in  later  years  also  became  a  good 
gardener  as  well  as  being  a  keen  cricket  fan.  He 
was  a  regular  visitor  to  Ovingdean  and  will  be 
missed  by  the  Staff  and  his  fellow  St.  Dunstaners. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  Lilian,  and  three  daughters. 


A.  Dilks,  Territorial  Army  and  Army  Catering 

Corps. 

Arthur   Dilks   of   Bexhill-on-Sea    passed   away 

unexpectedly  on  the  15th   November,  shortly 

after  admission  to  hospital.  He  was  64  years  of 

age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1976. 

Mr.  Dilks  enlisted  in  the  Territorial  Army  in 
1936  and  his  Regiment  was  automatically 
embodied  into  the  Regular  Army  with  the  onset 
of  the  Second  World  War,  when  he  served  as  a 
Warrant  Officer  in  the  Army  Catering  Corps.  At 


the  end  of  the  War,  Mr.  Dilks  returned  to  civilian 
life,  but  re-enlisted  in  1951,  and  remained  in  the 
Catering  Corps  until  1965.  Subsequently,  our  St. 
Dunstaner  was  employed  as  a  Chef  at  the  Alfred 
Evans  Convalescent  Home  owned  by  the  Trade 
Union,  SOGAT,  but  his  eyesight  was  seriously 
deteriorating  and  he  retired  in  1978. 

Mr.  Dilks  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary  in  1980.  In  retirement,  he 
was  a  very  keen  gardener  and  always  had  a 
splendid  show  of  flowers. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Justine. 


W.F.  Luck,  Royal  East  Kent  Regiment 
William  Frank  Luck  of  Queniborough,  Leicester- 
shire, passed  away  on  the  29th  November  at  the 
age  of  85. 

Mr.  Luck  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal  East 
Kent  Regiment  from  1915  until  1917.  He  lost  his 
left  eye  following  a  gunshot  wound  whilst  serv- 
ing in  France  and  it  was  with  a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  that  Mr.  Luck 
came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1973.  After  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  he  was  a  gardener  by 
profession  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  gardening 
as  a  hobby  after  he  retired. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Gladys. 
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In  Memory 


continued 


H.  Firrell,  Royal  Artillery 

Herbert  Firrell  of  Norwich  passed  away  on  the 
20th  November  at  the  age  of  94.  He  had  been  in 
poor  health  when  he  came  to  St.  Dunstan's,  only 
four  months  ago.  Mr.  Firrell  enlisted  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  in  1916  and  served  as  a  Corporal  until 
his  discharge  two  years  later.  His  loss  of  sight 
was  due  to  mustard  gas  poisoning.  Before  retire- 
ment, Mr.  Firrell  was  a  Company  Director.  He 
was  a  widower,  and  he  leaves  six  children  and 
their  families. 


E.  McGrath,  Royal  Irish  Regiment 
Edmond  (Edward)  McGrath  of  Plymouth  passed 
away  on  the  19th  November  after  a  long  illness 
borne  with  great  courage  and  fortitude.  He  was 
87  years  of  age  and  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1975. 

Mr.  McGrath  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Regiment  throughout  the  First  World  War 
and  was  discharged  in  1918  following  a  gunshot 
wound  to  his  head  suffered  during  operations  in 
France. 

Until  well  into  his  eighties,  our  St.  Dunstaner 
continued  to  participate  in  his  greatest  hobby, 
Old  Tyme  Dancing,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Vera.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Tothill 
Community  Club  and  Blind  Club,  until  a  year  ago, 
when  his  health  began  to  give  cause  for  concern. 
Mr.  McGrath  always  looked  forward  to  his  visits 
to  Ian  Fraser  House,  but  latterly  had  to  go  to 
Pearson  House,  where  he  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  Matron  Goodwin  and  the  staff. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  grand- 
children. 


F.  Ralph,  Regular  Army 

Frank  Ralph  passed  away  at  Pearson  House  on 
the  14th  December  at  the  age  of  87.  He  had  been 
a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1916. 
Mr.  Ralph  joined  the  Regular  Army  in  1913,  and 
was  wounded  by  a  shell  splinter  in  Egypt  in  1916, 
when  he  lost  both  eyes.  On  coming  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  he  trained  in  joinery  at  which  he  was 
very  skilled,  producing  work  of  the  finest  crafts- 
manship. For  many  years  there  was  a  strong 
local  demand  but  in  1940  he  went  to  Church 
Stretton  as  an  instructor  in  the  use  of  tools.  He 
and  his  wife  moved  to  Rottingdean  after  the  war 
and  he  remained  on  the  staff  until  his  retirement 
in  1960.  Mrs.  Ralphdied  in  1962  and  he  then  went 
to  live  with  his  son  until  1979  when  he  became  a 
permanent  resident  at  Pearson  House.  He  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  all  members  of  staff  and  by  his 
fellow  St.  Dunstaners.  Mr.  Ralph  leaves  a  son, 
Frederick,  and  family. 


W.B.  Riley,  Army  Service  Corps. 
William  Butler  Riley  of  Brighton  passed  away  at 
home  on  the  19th  December  at  the  age  of  88.  He 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1927. 

Mr.  Riley  served  in  the  First  World  War  in  the 
Army  Service  Corps.  He  was  wounded  in  France 
in  1916  and  between  the  two  Wars  worked  as  a 
telephonist  atthe  Admiralty.  In  1939,  he  returned 
to  his  native  Yorkshire,  taking  the  lease  of  a  farm, 
where  he  was  very  successful  with  pigs,  cattle 
and  poultry.  From  1948  to  1957,  he  lived  in 
Rhodesia  with  his  second  wife,  where  they  ran  a 
restaurant  and  a  guest  house.  However,  due  to 
his  wife's  ill  health,  they  returned  to  England  and 
again  started  a  poultry  farm  which  was  very 
successful  until  he  retired  on  health  grounds  in 
1961.  His  wife  died  in  1974,  and  Mr.  Riley  became 
a  permanent  resident  at  Pearson  House,  until  his 
marriage  in  1976.  In  the  early  days,  Mr.  Riley 
enjoyed  gardening  and  he  was  always  a  keen 
walker.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  staff  and 
his  many  friends  at  Brighton.  He  leaves  a  widow, 
Marjorie,  and  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage. 

W.T.Scott,  9th  Machine  Gun  Corps. 
William  Thomas  'Ginger'  Scott,  formerly  of 
Rottingdean,  passed  away  at  Pearson  House, 
where  he  had  been  resident  for  the  past  five 
years,  on  the  4th  December,  just  one  week  prior 
to  his  83rd  birthday. 

Ginger  Scott  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  the  9th 
Machine  Gun  Corps  during  the  First  World  War, 
and  came  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  1919,  having  been 
wounded  on  active  service  in  France. 

Although  a  bank  clerk  prior  to  the  War,  Mr. 
Scott  had  always  been  interested  in  languages 
and  on  admission  to  St.  Dunstan's,  undertook  a 
Berlitz  course  in  French  and  French  shorthand  as 
well  as  typewriting.  He  was  then  trained  for 
Physiotherapy  and  in  1926  successfully  passed 
the  examinations  of  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Massage  &  Medical  Gymnastics,  including 
Swedish  Remedial  Exercises.  He  set  up  practice 
on  his  own  account  in  Streatham  and  was 
married  in  that  same  year. 

Untill  1966,  when  our  St.  Dunstaner  retired  and 
moved  to  Rottingdean,  he  was  a  highly  success- 
ful Physiotherapist  and  well-respected  member 
of  his  profession,  and  continued  for  a  short  while 
acting  as  a  locum  in  our  Brighton  Homes.  Sadly, 
his  wife,  Phyllis,  who  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
passed  away  in  1979.  Mr.  Scott  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  Matron  Goodwin  and  the  staff  at 
Pearson  House,  his  Physiotherapist  colleagues 
and  many  fellow  St.  Dunstaners. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  son 
and  two  daughters  and  all  members  of  the 
family. 
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Water  Shortages 

It  will  be  March  by  the  time  you  get  this  Review  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  strike  by  some  water  workers  will  then  be  over  and  largely  forgotten. 
However,  as  I  write  this,  I  am  thinking  sympathetically  of  all  the  problems 
some  of  you  may  be  facing  and  especially  older  people.  When  you  are 
reasonably  young-and  I  know  St.  Dunstaners  and  their  wives  somehow 
remain  young  for  a  great  many  years-it  may  not  be  too  bad  coping  with  an 
emergency,  but  older  muscles  do  not  appreciate  having  to  carry  buckets  or 
fill  kettles  over  and  over  again  in  order  to  boil  drinking  water. 

Although  the  immediate  results  of  the  strike  should  stop  quickly  once  a 
settlement  is  reached,  I  am  afraid  that  all  the  sewage  that  has  had  to  be  put 
into  rivers  will  have  longlasting  effects.  This  is  a  sad  thought,  because  so 
much  good  work  on  purifying  our  rivers  has  been  done  in  recent  years  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  may  be  set  back  through  the  strike.  All  forms  of  life  which 
depend  on  clean  water  will  suffer  and  I  am  sure  anyone  living  near  a  river 
and  perhaps  looking  forward  to  a  spot  of  fishing  will  have  this  particularly  in 
mind. 

The  early  weeks  of  last  year  brought  many  of  us  a  great  deal  of  serious 
trouble,  discomfort  and  hard  work  through  frozen  pipes  and  other  horrors. 
What  a  pity  that  in  1983,  when  the  weather  has  been  much  kinder  for  most  of 
the  winter,  disagreement  among  men  has  led  to  a  similar  lack  of  water  in 
some  areas! 
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TROOPING  THE  COLOUR 
AND  THE  ROYAL 
TOURNAMENT 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  may 
be  allocated  tickets  again 
this  year  for  Trooping  the 
Colour  on  Saturday  June 
1 1th  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Private  View  of  the  Royal 
Tournament  on  Wednesday 
July  13th  in  the  afternoon. 

Any  St.  Dunstaner  who 
would  like  to  apply  for  a 
ticket  should  contact  Mrs  T. 
Coyne  by  Monday  25th  April, 
at  Headquarters. 

PRESENTATION  FUND  FOR 
MISS  EILEEN  BRIDGER 

Following  the  announce- 
ment in  the  last  Review  of 
Miss  Bridger's  retirement,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  her 
many  friends  amongst  St. 
Dunstaners  might  like  to 
subscribe  towards  a  presen- 
tation fund,  with  which  to 
make  her  a  gift  as  a  token  of 
their  appreciation. 

Those  wishing  to  partici- 
pate should  send  their 
donations  to  Miss  C.  Mosley 
at  Headquarters-cheques 
and  postal  order  being 
made  payable  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  please. 

The  closing  date  for  the 
presentation  fund  wil  be 
31st  March,  1983. 

CRYSTAL  CLEAR- 
Theatre  Presentation 

The  play  'Crystal  Clear'  is 
being  presented  at  the 
Wyndham's  Theatre, 

London,  from  23rd  February 
onwards.  It  is  about  a  man 
who  is  losing  his  sight  due  to 
severe  diabetes,  and  the  two 
women  in  his  life,  one  of 
whom  is  sighted,  and  the 
other  who  is  cogenitally 
blind.  People  may  find  some 
of  the  language  a  little 
strong. 


There  are  facilities  at  the 
theatre  for  the  hard  of  hear- 
ing. Brailled  programmes 
will  be  available.  For  further 
details,  times,  prices,  etc.,  in 
Braille  only,  please  apply  to 
the  PR  department  at  HQ,  or 
to  Ian  Fraser  House.  Other- 
wise telephone  the  theatre 
on  01-836  3028. 

EXPLORING  WOODLAND 
and  SEASHORE:  A  special 
exhibition  for  the  blind  and 
partially  sighted. 

This  unique  exhibition  is  to 
be  staged  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  London,  from 
the  28th  February  to  31st 
March.  It's  aim  is  to  re-create 
many  of  the  experiences  of  a 
walk  through  the  country- 
side and  a  stroll  along  the 
seashore.  Exhibit  labels  will 
be  in  Braille  and  a  free 
exhibition  commentary  on 
cassette  is  available,  visitors 
being  invited  to  bring  along 
their  own  portable  cassette 
recorders  and  ear  pieces. 

Admission  is  free  and 
Guide  Dogs  are  welcome. 
The  exhibition  is  open  10.00 
a.m.  to  6.00  p.m.  Monday  to 
Saturday  and  2.30  p.m.  to 
6.00  p.m.  Sunday. 

CRUISING  UNDER  SAIL 

The  Jubilee  Sailing  Trust  has 
chartered  the  'Soren  Larsen' 
-a  brigantine  which  has 
been  used  as  the  flagship  in 
the  B.B.C.  Television  series, 
The  Onedin  Line-to  provide 
sailing  holidays  for  mixed 
crews  of  disabled  and  able- 
bodied  sailors,  under  60 
years  old. 

The  scheme  is  based  on 
Southampton  and  runs  from 
July  to  October.  Details  and 
booking  forms  are  available 
from  The  Jubilee  Sailing 
Trust,  Tavistock  House, 
Tavistock  Square,  London 
WC1H9HX.  Tel:  01-380  0160. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:      Mr     Tom 
Folkestone,  Kent. 


Hart.,      M.C.P.S      of  From:  Joyce  and  Robert  Pringle,  Ealing. 


I  had  a  sad  letter  from  Church  Stretton  this 
morning  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  were  at  Church  Stretton  in  those  early 
days.  It  was  from  Mr  Bill  Treble  telling  me 
that  his  wife  had  died  in  November.  Mr  and 
Mrs  Treble  were  the  Landlords  of  the 
Plough  Inn  where  lots  of  the  boys  spent 
many  happy  hours,  not  only  were  the 
Trebles  very  kind  host  and  hostess,  but 
gave  lots  of  advice  and  help  to  the  newly 
blinded  boys. 

Many  a  time  Mrs  Treble  sent  her  ten  year 
old  daughter  after  the  boys  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  on  the  right  path  home.  Bill 
Treble  still  lives  in  Stretton  as  also  does 
Pauline  the  daughter,  now  grown  up  with 
her  own  family.  One  of  his  souvenirs 
which  he  prizes  is  a  book  of  photographs  of 
many  of  the  boys  of  the  Church  Stretton 
days. 

From:  Mrs  Phyllis  O'Kelly,  widow  of  Mr 
Frank  O'Kelly,  Brighton. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  small  corner 
of  the  Review  to  give  widows  of  St. 
Dunstan's  boys  the  opportunity  of  joining 
the  'War  Widows  Association  of  Great 
Britain'.  There  are  regional  officers  in  many 
places  and  it  is  possible  to  get  details  from 
the  local  Citizens  Advice  Bureau,  but  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Chairman  to 
whom  anyone  can  apply  is  Mrs  H. 
Rosbottam,  17  The  Earl's  Croft,  Coventry 
CV3  5ES. 

From:  Mrs  K.V.E.  Robertson  of  Halesowen. 
Widow  of  Mr  Gideon  Robertson,  and 
formerly  of  India. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  monthly 
Review  which  I  have  received  during  the 
past  year. 

I  have  found  much  pleasure  in  learning 
so  much  of  what  takes  place  in  the  family 
circle  of  St.  Dunstan's.  I  always  look 
forward  to  catching  up  on  the  Gardening 
Notes  and  find  some  of  them  very  useful 
indeed. 


On  February  2nd  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  John  Brady,  who  used  to  work 
for  the  Estate  Department  in  the  North  of 
England.  He  askedto  be  rememberedto  his 
old  friends  on  the  staff  and  the  St. 
Dunstaners  who  knew  him. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Brady  is  the  Matron  of  a 
Guinness  Trust  home  for  elderly  ladies  at 
Bourne  End,  Buckinghamshire,  and  they 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  anybody. 
The  address  is  Fieldhouse,  Fieldhouse 
Gardens,  Bourne  End,  Bucks. 


From:  Miss  E.  Bridger. 

I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  for  the  very 
kind  note  in  the  February  Review  and  to 
express  my  sorrow  in  not  being  able  to  say 
goodbye  personally  to  many  St. 
Dunstaners,  but  take  this  opportunity  to 
send  you  all  my  very  best  wishes  and  good 
health  in  the  future. 


From:   Mr.  Jock  Forbes-Stewart,  Norwich. 

The  date  16th  January,  the  time  7.30,  the 
place  Ian  Fraser  House.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men-take your  seats  for  some  entertain- 
ment by  the  staff.  What  an  evening  of  first 
class  entertainment. 

The  girls  did  a  wonderful  job  with  their 
jokes,  poems  and  singing  and  what 
singing! 

Peter  on  the  drums,  Beattie  on  the  piano, 
Henry  on  the  piano,  Barry  singing  and  the 
girls  with  their  group  singing  too;  Mary 
Frith  with  her  cracks,  Mrs.  Pugh,  Marie  and 
Sheila  with  their  poems  and  not  forgetting 
Charles  Pilgrim.  What  talent  right  on  our 
doorstep  at  Ian  Fraser  House!  It  was  a  great 
pity  it  had  to  end. 

Mrs.  Pugh  did  a  great  job  and  on  behalf  of 
us  all  present  at  St.  Dunstan's,  many,  many 
thanks  for  a  wonderful  evening.  Long  may 
it  flourish,  God  Bless  you  all. 


HONOUR  FOR  ST.  DUNSTANER 

In  December,  St.  Dunstaner  Terry 
Bullingham  visited  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Military  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  London,  for 
a  special  ceremony.  It  was  the  presentation 
of  a  mini  bustothe  Hospital  and  the  Guinea 
Pig  Club. 

Mr.  David  Porter,  Appeal  Project 
Organiser  for  the  Friends  of  the  Guinea  Pig 
Club,  launched  the  appeal  for  a  vehicle  for 
the  use  of  both  Organisations,  with  the 
generous  assistance  of  the  Hospital  Aid 
and  Donation  Society,  Orpington,  Kent. 
The  result-a  purpose  built  mini  bus/ 
ambulance  incorporating  a  wheelchair 
hoist  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Guinea 
Pig  Club  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Military 
Hospital,  where  it  will  be  based  and 
maintained. 

Also  on  the  ambulance  is  a  plaque 
honouring  three  servicemen  wounded  in 
the  Falklands:  C.P.O.  Terry  Bullingham, 
Royal  Navy,  Lance  Sergeant  E.  John  Jones 
and  Guardsman  Simon  Weston,  both 
Welsh  Guards. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  Hospital  has  taken 
in  many  of  the  wounded  from  the  Falklands 
and  David  Porter  said:  "The  Facility  Bus 
also  made  it  possible  to  honour  three  of  the 
severely  wounded  whose  tremendous  will 
to  fight  back  has  enabled  them  to  make 
great  strides  in  their  rehabilitation". 

Mr.  Porter  has  been  raising  funds  for  the 
Friends  of  the  Guinea  Pigs  through  the 
production  of  porcelain  figures  in  a  series, 
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This  photograph  shows  the  wording  on  the 
engraved  plaque  mounted  on  the  side  of  the  new 
minibus/ Ambulance  paying  tribute  to  veterans 
of  the  Falklands  Campaign. 

"Warriors  of  our  Time",  depicting  aviators 
of  the  second  world  war.  A  new  series, 
officially  approved,  under  the  title  "Heroes 
of  our  Time"  will  depict  the  men  who 
served  in  the  Falklands-both  series  are 
only  obtainable  through  the  Friends  of  the 
Guinea  Pig  Club,  29  High  Street,  Shoreham, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Said  Mr.  Porter,  "We  are  now  working 
towards  a  second  vehicle  as  soon  as  funds 
from  the  sale  of  the  figures  make  it 
possible". 


Welcome  to  St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

George  Hatton  King  M.B.E.  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  2nd  February.  Squadron 
Leader  King  saw  service  from  September 
1925  to  March  1965  having  been 
commissioned  in  1943.  In  civilian  life 
Squadron  Leader  King  worked  for  the 
North  Thames  Gas  Board.  He  is  married 
with  one  son  and  one  stepdaughter. 


Jeffrey  Harold  Parker  of  Quorn  joined  St. 

Dunstan's  on  the  1st  February.  Mr  Parker 

saw  regular  service  as  a   Private   in  the 

R.A.S.C.  He  was  wounded  in  Hong  Kong  in 

1956. 

Mr  Parker  is  a  bachelor  and  is  employed  by 

the  Halifax  Building  Society. 

George  Henry  Yale  of  Dudley  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  1st  February.  Mr  Yale 
served  in  the  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers  during 
the  Second  World  War.  He  is  married  with 
one  son. 


A  Moment 

to  Spare 

with 

Syd  Scroggie 


HIC  JACET  ARTURUS 

If  I  am  careful  getting  into  and  out  of  my 
bath,  securing  a  press-hold  on  a  certain 
ledge,  another  on  the  towel'd  rim  of  the 
bath,  it  is  notthat  I  am  going  backto  my  old 
rock-climbing  days,  but  because  it  was 
falling  in  his  bath  that  the  founder  of  St. 
Dunstan's  met  his  end.  So  far,  this  fact  has 
been  concealed  from  my  wife,  Margaret; 
now  it  is  out,  she  will  very  likely  never  allow 
me  to  have  a  bath  again,  at  least,  not 
unsupervised.  I  never  knew  Arthur  Pearson, 
he  was  dead  before  my  time,  but  he  is  one  of 
those  chaps  you  do  not  have  to  meet  to  feel 
a  sense  of  intimacy  with  them.  Such  as  I 
know  of  him  I  owe  to  Tom  Fisher,  a  rugged 
Tasmanian  St.  Dunstaner,  who  used  to  run 
his  chicken-farm  down  the  road  from  us 
here;  and  while  Tom  smoked  his  pipe,  he 
would  tell  me  about  Pearson,  a  first-war  St. 
Dunstaner  armchair'd  with  a  neophyte,me. 
Lottie,  his  wife,  prepared  ham  salad,  his 
daughter  Joan  got  out  the  plates,  but  Tom 
and  I  were  back  in  the  old  Regent's  Park 
days,  a  rumble  of  guns  in  the  background 
redolent  of  Loos  and  Somme.  It  was  a 
tattie-masher  grenade  that  got  this 
Australian  infantry  sergeant,  and  I  for  my 
parttold  him  it  was  a  schu-mine  accounted, 
in  my  day,  for  me.  The  breeze  stirred 
outside,  a  cockerel  crowed,  and  everything 
in  the  arrangements  at  Craig-y-Darra,  the 
log-fire  in  the  hearth,  the  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke,    a    quiet    and    pleasant    domestic 


economy,  suggested  the  failure  of  blindness 
adversely  to  affect  a  householder  cheerfully 
bent  on  the  business  of  life.  "What  sort  of  a 
chap  was  he,  then",  I  said,  alluding  to  the 
blind  magazine  proprietor  who  had  made 
Tom  what  he  was.  Forthere  wassomething 
in  my  friend's  response  to  his  blindness 
which  made  him  distinct  from  the  blind  in 
general,  wretched  and  down  as  my 
boyhood  had  known  them  of  old.  There 
was  a  step  at  the  door,  the  chinkle  of 
cutlery,  and  Tom  tapped  his  pipe  on  a  log. 
"It  was  like  this",  he  said;  "You  went  into 
Pearson's  office  one  man,  you  came  out 
another,  and  his  secret  was  simple;  He 
knew  to  a  T'  if  what  you  needed  was  a  clap 
on  the  shoulder  or  a  good  kick  up  the 
backside".  This  was  the  Greek  'agape',  what 
Christians  call  'love',  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  that  actually  works.  King 
Arthur's  epitaph  sees  the  Brythonic 
monarch  as  irrepressible,  even  in  death. 
"Hie  jacet  Arturus  quondam  rex  rexque 
futurus."  It  is  the  same  with  Sir  Arthur  as 
King  Arthur.  "Here  lies  Pearson,  living, 
whole;  no  coffin  cancels  such  a  soul." 

POET  OF  THE  HILLS 

Readers  who  enjoy  Syd  Scroggie's 
monthly  column  in  the  Review  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  his  literary  talents 
extend  to  poetry.  A  volume  of  his  verse, 


"Give  me  the  hills"  was  published  in  1980 
and  reprinted  in  1981.  The  subjects  of  his 
poems  are  as  widely  varied  as  his  Review 
articles  and  some  of  them  are  written  in 
Scots  dialect,  which  may  need  translation 
for  the  ignorant  Sassenach! 

Now  seven  poems  from  that  volume  and 
two  others  published  elsewhere  are 
included  in  an  anthology  by  Hamish 
Brown,  Scottish  hill  walker  and  poet, 
entitled  "Poems  of  the  Scottish  Hills".  The 
honour  for  Syd  is  the  greater  for  the  fact 
that  his  work  appears  along  with  John 
Keats,  Hugh  McDiarmid,  Norman  McKaig, 
G.K.  Chesterton  and  R.L.  Stevenson. 

Comments  Syd  "I  never  thought  much  of 
my  verse  before  and  it  surprises  methat  my 
stuff  stands  up  reasonably  well  even  in 
such  august  company.  Now  I  am  grudgingly 
beginning  to  accept  it  at  the  value  put  on  it 
by  others". 

As  a  result  of  the  new  publication,  Syd  has 
been  interviewed  on  Radio  Scotland  in  the 
Ken  Bruce  Show  and  the  interview  was 
repeated  in  a  'pick  of  the  week'  type 
programme,  The  Best  of  Scotland'. 

'Poems  of  the  Scottish  Hills'  is  published 
by  Aberdeen  University  Press  but  readers 
can  obtain  the  best  of  Syd  Scroggie  in  'Give 
me  the  hills'  published  by  David  Winter  & 
Son  Ltd.,  15  Shore  Terrace,  Dundee,  for  a 
mere  95p. 

We  reproduce  here  one  of  Syd's  poems 
included  in  the  new  anthology: 


LOCH  OSSIAN 

It  was  a  heat  to  melt  the  mountains  in, 

The  basking  adder  sunned  his  varnished 

span 

And  cooled  the  burning  rock  beneath  his 

skin. 

The  aromatic  resin  swelled  and  ran; 

Whilst,  in  the  arid  timber,  tall  and  still, 

Each  needle  nodded  in  the  larch's  shade: 

And,  bare  above  its  plaid,  the  shapely  hill 

Seemed  as  the  sunburnt  shoulders  of  a 

maid, 

Shyly  disrobing  by  the  shore  alone. 

Loch  Ossian  looked  its  very  loveliest, 

With  lazing  water  warm  against  the  stone, 

The  heron  silent  in  his  island  nest, 

And  such  a  golden  langour  through  the 

haze 

That  Summer  seemed   in  love  with   idle 

days. 


Tom  Taylor  with  his  talented  grandchildren: 
Mark  (1 1),  Rachel  (8)  and  Paul  (10).  Mark  has  the 
gold  medal  for  personal  survival,  swimming; 
Rachel  has  passed  her  second  grade  ballet 
examination  and  Paul  has  the  bronze  personal 
survival  and  the  one  mile  swimming  badge. 
They  are  holding  Tom's  bound  thesis. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  FOR 
ST.  DUNSTANER 

Tom  Taylor,  of  Leyland,  Lanes,  who  was 
blinded  in  action  in  Burma  in  1945,  has 
obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 
In  December  he  received  his  degree  from 
H.R.H.  Princess  Alexandra  at  a  ceremony  at 
Lancaster  University. 

Tom,  who  is  60,  was  congratulated  by 
Princess  Alexandra  on  the  success  of  his 
part-time  studies.  His  degree  is  the  result  of 
a  three  year  research  project  at  Lancaster 
University  on  Behaviour  in  Organisations. 
As  a  Methodist  lay  preacher  he  based  his 
investigation  on  a  local  ecumenical  group 
he  belongs  to,  the  Leyland  Fellowship  of 
Study. 

Tom's  proud  moment  with  the  Princess 
was  shared  by  his  wife,  Nancy,  who  has 
spent  hours  reading  text  books  to  him,  'It 
has  been  marvellous  really'  she  said, 
'worth  all  the  hard  work'. 

SHIP'S  TROUSERS 

Paul  Baker  of  Sidmouth,  Devon  writes  with 
an  amusing  tale  of  mislaid  trousers  whilst 
cruising  last  year. 

'As  Chad  was  busy,  I  got  on  with  my  own 
packing,  but  when  we  unpacked  on  board,  I 
had  packed  my  son's  trousers  which  had 
been  hung  alongside  my  dinner  jacket- 
and  he  is  a  beanpole!  There  were  none  to 
be  had  in  the  ship's  shop,  but  fortunately 
we  knew  the  Assistant  Purser.  With  the  aid 
of  my  collapsible  stick,  which  we  knew 
measured  86  cms  long,  and  a  tie,  we 
measured  my  inside  leg  and  obtained  a  pair 
of  ship's  black  trousers!  Not  a  bad  fit  and 
match  either! 


BRECKLAND 


by  Ron  Smith 


The  path  through  the  Waterloo  Plantation,  East 
Wretham. 


Breckland  is  an  outstanding  area,  partly  in 
Norfolkand  partly  in  Suffolk,  consisting  of  a 
thin,  sandy  soil  over  chalk  and  covering  an 
area  of  three  hundred  square  miles.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  after  centuries  of 
grazing  by  sheep,  cattle  and  rabbits,  this 
area  of  poor  soil  and  near-dry  continental 
climate  had  become  a  sandy  waste.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  conditions  were  like 
I  quote  two  letters  which  were  kindly 
copied  for  me  by  Mr.  Raynorofthe  Forestry 
Commission  at  Santon  Downham. 

"Breckland,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
September  21st,  1732.  Set  out  from 
Brandon,  seven  very  long  miles  to  Barton 
Mills  over  the  sands.  Terrible  tedious 
travelling  both  to  man  and  horse.  I  could 
not  but  reflect  what  terrible  travelling  it 
must  be  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  intense 
upon  the  wide  sandy  desert  where  the  poor 
travellers  are  often  smothered  with  the 
sand  or  scorched  with  the  sun's  heat  reflec- 


ted from  the  burning  sand.  We  left 
Mildenhall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hammer.  On  one  side  he's  subject  to  be 
choked  with  sand,  on  the  other  he  lives 
close  to  a  dark,  vile,  black  fen  which  lies  to 
the  north  east  of  him,  so  that  he  enjoys  that 
wicked  wind  with  the  addition  of  the  air 
from  that  fen.  We  leave  the  sands  at  Barton 
Mills,  which  we  were  glad  of.  Harley, 
second  Earl  of  Oxford." 

Sands  at  Barton  Mills!  And  yet  one 
village  was  almost  buried  by  sand.  Here 
now  is  part  of  the  second  letter  which  I 
received.  From  Kirby's  Suffolk  Traveller  by 
John  Kirby,  1764.  "The  Great  Sandstorm. 
Between  the  years  1665  to  1670  a  terrific 
sandstorm  took  place  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  parish  of  Santon 
Downham  and  silted  up  the  river  between 
Brandon  and  Thetford.  The  following  is  an 
account  given  in  a  letter  by  Thomas  Wright 
who  was  then  living  in  Santon  Downham 


and  who  was  a  great  sufferer  by  it.  He  says 
he  found  difficulty  in  tracing  these  sands  to 
their  original  site  but  he  found  it  to  be  in 
Lakenheath." 

Regardless  of  our  past  experience  we 
didn't  seem  to  learn  very  much  about  wind 
erosion.  For  example,  reverting  to  the  1939- 
45  war,  when  an  intense  ploughing  cam- 
paign was  in  operation  in  East  Anglia. 
Unwanted  belts  of  trees,  also  many 
hedgerows,  were  removed  to  make  larger 
fields  more  suitable  for  mechanised 
cultivation  but  when  the  authorities 
realised  how  serious  the  soil  erosion  was, 
especially  to  such  important  areas  as  Fen- 
land,  things  were  hastily  realigned  and 
attempts  made  to  restore  them. 

Great  changes 

Since  then,  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Breckland  where  farming  and 
forestry  have  claimed  so  much  of  this  once 
widespread  habitat.  The  Forestry 
Commission  has  planted  fifty-two  thous- 
and acres  of  trees,  mostly  pines.  Other 
sections  are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Defence;  access  is  forbidden  and  can  be 
dangerous.  On  Forestry  Commission  land, 
especially  around  May  time,  deer  culling  is 
taking  place.'To  get  away  from  all  that  and 
busy  roads  and  the  numerous  airfields,  and 
to  find  a  self-catering  base  with  access  to 
the  countryside  can  be  a  problem  but  we 
found  a  delightful  place  surrounded  by 
parkland  where  there  were  a  number  of 
golden  pheasants. 

The  Merton  estate  has  been  in  the  de 
Grey  family  since  the  fourteenth  century 
and  covers  two  thousand  acres.  We  were 
not  the  only  creatures  interested  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  for  along  came  a  queen 
bee  with  a  huge  retinue  of  followers  to 
investigate  the  granary  floor.  A  number 
of  estates  breed  pheasants  but  I  notice 
that  many  are  also  rearing  mallard  ducks. 
Many  of  these  become  almost  domesticated 
but  I  am  sure  a  few  of  these  escape  and 
return  to  the  wild.  On  our  travels  we  came 
across  several  and  they  were  nervous  of 
human  intrusion.  My  recordings  of  them, 
especially  one  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  are  often  quickly  ended  by  the  bird 
flying  away. 

We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  listening  to 
the  nightingale,  both  in  the  very  early 
morning  and  late  at  night.  On  one  particular 
recording,  when  a  nightingale  sang  in  the 
background,  the  interesting  sound  was  a 


three-note   call    from    a    cuckoo   while    a 
female  cuckoo  gave  out  her  bubbling  cry. 

Some  of  the  trees  in  the  parkland  were 
magnificent.  Three  beech  trees  very  close 
together  displayed  their  massive  spread, 
so  dense  as  to  hide  us  from  the  green 
woodpeckers  there.  Going  deeper  into  the 
woods  we  came  across  huge  rhododen- 
drons, still  in  bloom  above  our  heads  and  a 
great  attraction  to  the  bees.  Although  we 
could  hear  cuckoos,  chiff-chaffs  and  wrens 
the  most  fascinating  sound  here,  for  us, 
was  the  tapping  of  the  greater  spotted 
woodpecker  as  he  worked  hard  on  the  bark 
of  a  redwood  tree. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  1981  news- 
letter of  the  Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust.  "At 
the  end  of  a  Trust  Council  meeting  in 
December  last  year  the  Regional  Officer  of 
the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  made  the 
dramatic  announcement  that  Thompson 
Common  was  up  for  sale,  moreover,  his 
Council  could  not  buy  it.  After  some  soul- 
searching,  but  not  much,  the  Norfolk 
Naturalists  Trust  decided  to  go  ahead  and 
begin  negotiations  with  Lord  Walsingham, 
the  owner.  To  cut  quite  an  involved  story 
short,  the  Trust,  attheend  of  April  thisyear, 
became  the  proud  owners  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  four  acres  of  the  Common." 

Lord  Walsingham 

When  I  hadthisarticle  readto  me  I  had  no 
idea  that  one  day  I  would  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  previous  owners,  Lord  and 
Lady  Walsingham.  Kay  and  I  were  invited 
into  the  Hall.  We  were  both  surprised  to 
find  that  Lady  Walsingham  had  visited  St. 
Dunstan's  at  Ovingdean,  near  Brighton  to 
visit  an  old  friend,  Alec  Purves,  who  stays 
there  once  or  twice  a  year.  Lady 
Walsingham  is  also  President  of  the  local 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  group  at  Watton. 
Each  year  they  raise  several  thousand 
pounds  to  help  provide  guide  dogs  for 
blind  people. 

I  asked  Lord  Walsingham  how  important 
Thompson  Common  is  to  the  conservation- 
ists. "It  is  such  awkward  land  to  deal  with", 
he  said,  "and  has  not  been  farmed  sincethe 
last  ice  age.  Aboutten  years  ago  I  borrowed 
the  Dean  of  Environmental  Studies  at  the 
University  of  East  Anglia  to  come  and  do  a 
weekend  task  on  the  land-use  of  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  wetland.  He  found 
that  there  was  no  very  economic  land-use 
but  he  did  write  about  three  pages  in  an 


One  of  the  pingoes  on  Thompson  Common.  They  are  the  haunt  of  Mallard,  Teal  and  Tufted  Duck. 


appendix  about  the  pingoes  which  had 
survived  from  the  glaciers.  He  remarked 
that  the  nearest  pingo  is  in  Iceland  and  he 
didn't  want  to  take  his  students  there  so 
would  I  be  careful  not  to  destroy  any 
pingoes." 

I  then  asked  Lord  Walsingham  to  tell  me 
what  a  pingo  is.  "I  used  to  wonder  about 
pingoes  but  I've  been  dining  out  on  them 
now  for  about  ten  years.  Only  once  have  I 
found  anybody  who  knew  what  a  pingo 
was  and  I  nearly  lost  five  quid  on  it.  I  wentto 
my  daughter's  school  and  was  somehow 
inveigled  into  the  staff  room.  Having  to 
make  conversation,  I  challenged  them, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be 
intellectually  respectable,  to  say  what  a 
pingo  was.  Nobody  could  say,  except  for 
the  junior  matron  who,  in  fact,  was  waiting 
to  go  to  university.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
she  said  a  pingo  is  a  puddle  about  fifty 
yards  across,  usually  with  water  in  it,  and 
an  enormous  lip  to  it  like  a  bomb  crater.  It 
was  formed  by  the  ice  cones  at  the  edge  of 
the  glacier  melting  and  the  dust  each 
summer,  as  the  sun  shines  on  it,  running 


down  the  edge  and  forming  a  collar." 

I  enquired  of  his  Lordship  about  the 
botanical  specimens  on  Thompson 
Common. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  orchids  and  other 
interesting  things,  too,  but  I'm  not  an 
expert.  I  remember  one  rare  grass  is  called 
calamagrostis  stricta.  I  have  this  from  an 
old  lady  who  died  recently,  whom  I 
remember  from  my  youth  in  Tottington  as 
an  expert  on  local  flora.  Recently  when  I 
was  opening  the  fishery  at  Thompson 
Water  to  anglers  I  wanted  to  produce  a 
blurb  to  encourage  people  to  come  and  I 
rang  her  up  and  asked  her  for  details  of 
what  I  should  put  in.  The  principal  thing 
was  the  rare  grasses  and  it  is  these  that  the 
Norfolk  Naturalists  Trust  are  interested  in 
preserving  on  Thompson  Common." 

I  then  suggested  that  many  of  the  grasses 
have  been  eaten  off  by  deer.  Now  there  are 
many  small  ponies  there  and  I  wondered 
what  is  the  idea  of  that. 

"I  have  a  herd  of  sixty-five  Shetland 
ponies  and  they  are  eating  off  the  grass  to 
keep  the  surroundings  of  these  pingoes 
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clear.  This  means  that  the  edible  frogs, 
which  were  introduced  from  Belgium  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  will  have  a  satisfac- 
tory environment  and  will  not  be  rubbed 
out.  The  Norfolk  Naturalists  said  that  if  the 
grass  was  allowed  to  grow  too  long  the 
edible  frogs  would  suffer  and  would  I 
please  do  something  about  it.  We  are  now 
raising  a  herd  of  Shetland  ponies  there  in 
order  to  compete  in  the  European  circuit  of 
marathon  driving  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
satisfactory  solution." 

Finally  I  asked  about  Thompson  Water. 
How  had  it  come  about?  'Thompson  Water 
is  not  one  of  the  Breckland  meres.  It  was 
artificially  constructed  in  the  last  century," 
said  Lord  Walsingham. 

Sometime  ago  I  had  an  article  readoutto 
me  from  the  Norfolk  Trust  News  describing 
how  Mr.  Peter  Steel,  warden  at  East 
Wretham,  and  his  band  of  volunteers,  had 
done  a  vast  amount  of  work  over  at 
Thompson.  I  paid  Mr.  Steel  a  visit  and 
asked  him  to  tell  me  about  the  importance 
of  Thompson  Common  to  the  N.N.T. 


He  said,  "Thompson  Common  is  the 
most  outstanding,  and  certainly  the  most 
important,  botanical  site  in  the  county.  We 
were  all  very,  very  excited  when  we  got  it 
and  even  more  so  when  we  got  over  there 
and  saw  how  much  variety  there  was  in  the 
plant  life.  It  really  is  superb."  I  asked  him 
how  they  had  found  out  about  this.  Did 
somebody  go  over  there  and  have  a  look  at 
it  and  say,  "Oh,  my  word!  This  is  worth 
looking  into"? 

"I  know  our  Field  Officer,  Richard  Hobbs, 
keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse  and  knows 
very  much  what  is  going  on  and  where, 
throughout  the  county.  When  he  heard  that 
Thompson  was  coming  on  to  the  market  I 
think  he  got  quite  excited  about  it  and  came 
down  and  had  a  look.  Of  course,  he  is  a  very 
good  botanist.  He  came  back  and  said, 
'Well,  what  I've  seen  already,  we've  got  to 
have  it'." 

I  suggested  that  the  ponies  must  play  a 
very  important  part  in  all  this,  now. 
"Indeed,  they  do.  Without  the  grazing  the 
Common  would  soon  be  overgrown  with 


Shetland  ponies  grazing  the  water  meadows.  They  play  an  important  part  in  the  ecology  of  this  part  of 
the  reserve. 
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OBITUARY 


ERNEST  WRIGHT  M.B.E. 

Ernest  James  Henry  Wright  M.B.E.,  died  at 
the  age  of  83  on  the  7th  January.  He  was  the 
father  of  St.  Dunstaner,  Jimmy  Wright,  and 
we  extend  our  sympathy'to  Jimmy,  his 
mother  and  his  family. 

Jimmy  followed  his  father  into  the  film 
industry  and  into  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  he 
had  an  example  well  worth  following: 

Ernest  Wright  served  in  the  First  World 
War  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  numbers 
1  and  43  Squadrons  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

With  the  coming  of  sound  on  film,  he  left 
the  R.A.F.  and  joined  British  Movietone 
News  as  a  founder  member,  taking  the  first 
sound  truck  to  Europe  to  record  celebrity 
news  items  in  various  countries.  On  the 
formation  of  British  Paramount  News,  he 
joined  the  company  as  General  Manager. 
He  served  British  Paramount  for  28  years, 
becoming  Editor  and  Managing  Director, 
until  the  newsreel  was  wound  up  in  the  late 


nineteen  fifties.  He  was  known  as  Jimmy 
Wright  in  the  film  industry. 

During  the  Second  World  War  he  became 
a  British  war  correspondent  with  the  U.S. 
Eighth  Air  Force  based  in  this  country.  He 
also  served  with  the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy  and 
with  the  Fourteenth  Army  in  Burma.  While 
in  Italy,  he  and  Jimmy  met  in  Naples,  when 
Jimmy  was  flying  with  the  R.A.F.  film  Unit, 
also  as  a  cameraman. 

The  parallel  courses  of  father  and  son 
continued  after  Jimmy  was  wounded  in  a 
crash.  In  October  1944,  they  were  both  at 
Buckingham  Palace  for  the  same  investi- 
ture. Ernest  to  receive  the  M.B.E.,  as  the 
first  British  war  correspondent  to  be 
decorated  and  Jimmy  to  receive  the  D.F.C., 
as  the  first  R.A.F.  cameraman  to  be 
honoured. 

Ernest  and  his  wife,  Beatrice,  celebrated 
their  63rd  Wedding  Anniversary  in 
November  1982.  As  well  as  his  widow,  and 
hisson,  Jimmy,  he  leavesa  daughter,  Joan. 


BRECKLAND 

-continued 

thorn  scrub  and  we  wouldn't  havethe  plant 
life  that  we've  got  there  now.  The  ponies 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  ecology 
and  that's  why  we  want  Lord  Walsingham 
to  keep  his  ponies  there."  My  next  question 
was,  "What  about  the  pingoes?" 

"We  believe  there  are  ninety  six  pingoes 
in  all  and  the  water  we  get  in  them  now, 
which  we  believe  comes  from  a  spring,  is 
beautifully  clear.  They're  very  rich  in  plant 
life.  The  trouble  is  that  some  of  these  have 
been  neglected  or  the  ecology  has  broken 
down  and  this  has  enabled  willows, 
particularly,  to  grow  in  these  pingoes.  Once 
the  trees  get  into  them  all  the  litter  that  falls 
in  the  autumn  stagnates  the  water.  The 
trees  take  out  all  the  moisture  and  it's  not 
very  long  before  you've  lost  your  pingo." 
As  I  suggested  to  Peter,  he  has  years  of 
work  ahead  of  him  at  Thompson  Common. 

"We  started  work  at  the  end  of  August, 
'81,  with  my  band  of  volunteers,  continued 
through  much  of  the  winter  until  March, 
when  the  bird  breeding  season  began.  In 
thattime  we  cleared  eight  pingoes."  We  left 
Peter  to  get  on  with  the  other  eighty  eight! 


Returning  home  that  evening  Kay 
spotted  quite  a  few  young  rabbits  by  the 
roadside.  There  are  fewer  rabbits  since 
myxomatosis  came  so  that  some  areas 
have  been  colonised  by  pines.  Of  course,  a 
proportion  of  the  rabbits  are  now  immune 
to  the  disease  and  some  farmers  who  have 
these  creatures  on  their  land  would 
willingly  pay  for  them  to  be  removed. 

Many  decades  ago  the  law  for  stealing  a 
rabbit  was  very  severe.  Two  cases, 
extracted  from  "In  Breckland  Wild"  by  W.G. 
Clark,  will  evidence  the  severity  of  the  law  a 
century  ago.  At  a  Quarter  Session  held  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  January,  1805,  a  man 
named  G.  Cross  was  convicted  of  stealing  a 
trap  and  two  rabbits  from  Wangford 
Warren  and  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
solitary  confinement  and  hard  labour  and 
to  be  publicly  whipped  at  Brandon.  In  1813 
Robert  Plum,  aged  22,  and  Russ  Lingwood, 
aged  18,  were  indicted  at  the  Norfolk 
Assizes  held  at  Thetford,  for  entering  the 
warren  of  Thomas  Robertson  of  Hockwold, 
warrener  and  farmer,  and  taking  one  coney 
from  a  trap.  Plum  was  transported  for 
seven  years  and  Lingwood  received  two 
years  imprisonment. 

Did  I  hear  somebody  mention  the  good, 
old  days? 
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FOLLOWING  IN  FATHER'S  FOOTSTEPS 


Carol,  daughter  of  St.  Dunstaner,  Edward 
Pepper,  of  Chelmsford  has  recently  com- 
pleted her  new  entry  training  in  the 
Women's  Royal  Naval  Service.  At  a  Passing 
Out  Parade  at  H.M.S.  Raleigh,  Torpoint, 
East  Cornwall,  she  and  her  parents  met 
H.R.H.  Princess  Anne,  who  took  the  salute 
at  the  Parade. 


One  of  the  subjects  of  their  conversation 
must  have  been  Edward's  own  service  in 
the  Royal  Navy  from  1949  to  1968  as  Chief 
Communications  Yeoman.  Now  Carol  is 
following  her  father  into  the  same  branch 
of  the  service  and  undergoing  specialist 
training  at  the  Royal  Naval  Signals  School, 
H.M.S.  Mercury,  near  Petersfield,  Hants. 


DERBY  SWEEPSTAKE  1983 

Once  again  we  invite  St.  Dunstaners  and  St. 
Dunstan's  trainees  only  to  apply  for  tickets 
in  the  Review  Sweepstake.  Please 
remember  that  every  application  for  tickets 
made  in  the  British  Isles  must  be  accomp- 
anied by  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
The  tickets  are  20p  each  and  applications 
for  them  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  will  be  received  up  to  the  first  post 
on  Friday  May  13th.  Each  applicant  must 
state  the  name  and  full  address  of  the 
sender  and  the  number  of  tickets  required, 
and  with  a  stamped  addressed  envelope 
must  be  sent  to:  The  Editor,  D.S.S.  Dept., 
St.  Dunstan's  Review,  P.O.  Box  58,  191  Old 
Marylebone  Road,  London  NW1  5QN. 
Cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  St.  Dunstan's  and  crossed. 
Loose  money  should  not  be  sent  unless  it  is 
registered.  Tickets  will  be  issued  consecu- 
tively and  are  limited  to  twenty-five.  The 
total  money  subscribed,  less  the  cost  of 


printing  and  expenses,  will  be  distributed 

as  follows: 

50   per  cent  to  the   holder  of  the  ticket 

drawing  the  winning  horse. 

20   per  cent  to  the   holder  of  the  ticket 

drawing  the  second  horse. 

10   per  cent  to  the   holder  of  the  ticket 

drawing  the  third  horse. 

20  per  cent  to  be  divided  equally  among 

those  drawing  a  horse  which  actually  starts 

the  race. 

No  prize  won  intheSweepstakewill  be  paid 

to  any  person  other  than  the  person  to 

whom  the  winning  ticket  was  sold. 

The  draw  will  take  place  in  London  on  the 

24th  May,  the  race  being  run  on  June  1st. 

N.B.:  1st  class  post  16p  from  April  1st 

CALENDAR  CORRECTION 

Please  note  that  the  date  for  the  Chess 
weekend  at  Ian  Fraser  House  should  have 
read  30th  April  to  1st  May  1983. 
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As  I  Remember 


A  Lifetime's  Work 


Avis  Spurway  interviewed   by 
David  Castleton 


A  presentation  to  an  old  friend:  Avis  Spurway 
presents  a  clock  to  Bob  Young  whose  sporting 
prowess  in  the  1920's  she  recalls  in  this  article. 


"I  was  in  London  for  some  dances  and 
things  and  somebody-she  did  the  books 
for  St.  Dunstan's-offered  to  take  me  there, 
but  I  said  I  couldn't  go.  She  had  Jack 
Harrison  in  to  see  her.  He  had  been  riding  in 
the  Park.  He  was  a  totally  blind  Australian 
St.  Dunstaner  and  he  was  still  in  uniform. 
The  Australians  went  on  wearing  uniform.  I 
was  slightly  overcome  by  him  and  she  said 
'I  don't  think  I  had  better  take  you  to  St. 
Dunstan's'." 

Mrs.  Avis  Spurway,  looking  back  over 
more  than  sixty  years,  was  recalling  the 
beginning  of  her  lifetime's  work  for  St. 
Dunstan's.  As  Avis  Hodgson,  aged  22,  an 
aspiring  actress  balked  by  her  parents' 
disapproval  of  that  profession,  she  had  as 
she  puts  it,  "rather  paused".  .  . 

"Then  I  was  feeling  rather  lowly  about 
something  and  I  said  'Alright,  I'll  go  to  St. 
Dunstan's.'  I  was  taken  into  the  lounge  of 
the  Bungalow.  I  sat  down  and  they  were  all 
round  me  in  a  minute.  I  found  that  I  was 
back  again  among  the  troops  and  it  was  no 
good-they  got  their  claws  into  me  straight 
away." 

Avis  had  spentthe  latter  years  of  1914-18 
war  nursing  wounded  troops  but  she  had 
been  involved  much  earlier  than  that,  "I 
was  an  orderly  in  a  hospital,  emptying  the 
ashtrays  in  1914  and  I  can  remember  being 
so  thrilled  by  the  first  English  wounded- 
we  had  Belgians  first-and  finding  that  I 
adored  them  from  the  first  moment  that  I 
ever  talked  to  them". 


Those  years  tending  the  casualties  as 
orderly,  later  as  nurse,  with  18  months 
working  in  the  operating  theatre,  were  a 
hard  training  butthey  fitted  herforthe  work 
she  would  undertake  for  St.  Dunstaners,  "I 
was  perfectly  at  home  with  them  and  when 
I  walked  into  the  lounge,  ljustthought  I  was 
back  again.  There  has  always  been  some- 
thing between  me  and  the  ex-servicemen 
right  from  the  very  start". 

At  first  she  simply  went  to  Regent's  Park 
each  day,  acting  as  cox  for  the  rowing  fours 
on  the  lake.  It  was  not  long  before  she  was 
invited  to  join  St.  Dunstan's  and  in  August 
1920  she  became  a  V.A.D.,  living  in. 
Coming  from  a  family  of  rowing  blues,  Avis 
Hodgson  loved  boats  and  did  not  mind  the 
early  start  to  a  Sports  Sister's  day:  "We 
started  at  half  past  six  or  seven  on  the  lake, 
had  breakfast,  and  then  the  men  went  to 
their  work.  We  had  jobs  to  do  looking  after 
anyone  who  wasn't  working,  taking  them 
out  for  walks.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  came 
out  of  the  workshops  back  on  to  the  lake. 
Lunch  at  one,  and  back  on  the  lake- 
because  they  swallowed  their  lunch  in 
about  two  minutes  as  they  still  do!-at  half 
past  one.  They  went  back  to  the  workshops 
at  about  half  past  two  and  then  we  were 
back  on  the  lake  again  at  about  five  until 
seven.  I  always  used  to  go  to  the  dances  at 
night,  too,  at  the  Bungalow." 

It  was  anything  but  a  quiet  life  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park.  "There  were 
about    300    St.    Dunstaners    in    that    one 
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annexe.  There  was  an  absolute  scrummage 
when  they  all  came  up.  There  was  a  circular 
carpet  in  the  hall  and  the  lounge  was  one 
way  and  the  dining  room  the  other.  When 
they  all  came  in,  bumping  into  each  other, 
shouting  and  calling,  300  of  them  tearing 
into  lunch  you  can  imagine  what  it  was  like. 
In  the  early  morning  it  was  great  fun.  When 
you  went  over  they  were  all  having  tea  in 
the  hall  because  Corpora  I- Major  Tovell 
used  to  take  them  out  for  physical  jerks.  The 
fours  crews  used  to  be  shouting  'sports, 
sports',  they  wanted  one  of  us  you  see.  We 
took  them  and  the  others  went  off  to  do 
their  exercises." 

She  was  one  of  the  three  Sports  Sisters. 
"They  called  all  the  V.A.D.s  'Sister',  it  was  a 
tradition  but,  of  course,  we  had  no  business 
to  be  called  Sister,  because  we'd  never 
been  trained." 

When  Mrs.  Spurway  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
in  1920,  the  original  house,  St.  Dunstan's, 
had  already  been  vacated  and  returned  to 
Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  who  had  loaned  the 
property  to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  for  the  war 
years.  "The  Bungalow  shut  at  the  end  of 
1921, 1  think,  and  then  St.  Dunstan's  moved 
over  to  St.  John's  Lodge  and  had  some  of 


the  trainees  there.  The  Annexe  and  the  Hall 
were  temporary  buildings.  There  was  a 
gate  from  the  Outer  Circle  and  there  was  an 
old  soldier,  Hetherington,  with  a  lot  of 
medals.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine.  He 
used  to  be  on  the  door  watching  everybody 
coming  in.  When  we  started  doing  tandem 
bicycle  riding-l  am  not  very  good  on  a 
bicycle,  I  was  quite  terrified  of  riding  with  a 
blind  man  behind  but  I  just  felt  I'd  got  to-l 
had  to  get  Hetherington  to  hold  the  back 
and  push  us  off! 

"Miss  Morris,  who  was  the  other  Sports 
Sister,  didn't  fancy  it  much  either.  The  joke 
was  that  I  couldn't  get  on  and  she  couldn't 
get  off!  She  went  round  the  Circle  once  and 
when  she  got  back,  she  looked  and  hoped 
Hetherington  would  be  there  to  help  her, 
but  he  wasn't.  So  she  went  round  another 
three  miles,  and  he  still  wasn't  there.  She 
went  nine  miles  before  she  caught  him!" 

Rowing  was  Avis  Spurway's  first  love 
and  it  was  a  most  popular  sport  with  St. 
Dunstaners.  When  she  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
they  were  already  holding  regattas  at 
Putney. 

"We  had  a  sports  captain:  the  Chaplain, 
Corporal-Major    Tovell    was    our    sports 


Physical  jerks. 
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At  a  regatta  in  the  early  1920's  Lord  Fraser,  then  Captain  Fraser,  presents  a  trophy  to  St.  Dunstaners 
Tommy  Thompson,  D.  W.  Robinson  and  Billy  Birchall  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  coxes  from  Bedford 
College. 


instructor  and  the  Head  Sports  Sister  did  all 
the  draws  and  gotthe  entries.  We  had  heats 
on  the  lake  to  eliminate,  because  we  had  so 
many  entries  that  we  couldn't  get  through 
in  a  day.  We  started  in  the  morning  down  at 
Putney  with  the  ones  who  had  won  their 
races  on  the  lake. 

"There  weren't  enough  Sports  Sisters  so 
we  used  the  girls  from  Bedford  College.  In 
the  mornings  we  used  to  fix  them  up  with 
crews  and  before  you  went  out  with  your 
own  crew  you  had  to  make  sure  that  the 
Bedford  College  girl  had  found  her  men 
and  gone  off!" 

Rowing  with  a  crew  of  blind  men  had  its 
hazards  and  Avis  recalls  some  near  things: 
"Once  in  the  30's  I  was  in  a  pair-oared  boat 
with  a  deaf  and  blind  man.  We  couldn't  talk 
on  his  hands  because  he  was  rowing  but 
we  used  signals-we  tapped  him  once  or 
twice  on  the  hand,  one  for  go  and  one  for 
back,  I  can't  remember  the  code.  This  time 
he  did  exactly  what  I  told  him  not  to  do  and 
backed  the  boat  over  a  mooring  cable.  He 
then  got  very  excited  and  we  had  to  be 
pulled  off  the  cable.  Another  time  I  nearly 
went  in  was  another  pair-oared  boat  and  a 


very  fat  old  boy  in  the  bows.  He  caught  a 
crab  and  he  nearly  fell  right  over  to  the  side 
of  the  boat.  I  flung  myself  the  other  way  to 
try  to  balance  it  butwe  shippedthe  boat  full 
of  water  right  uptothe  gunwales.  However, 
we  were  afloat  and  the  river  police  came 
and  seized  us,  put  us  in  the  tug  and  put  us 
off  very,  very  wet." 

Before  Mrs.  Spurway  joined  St.  Dunstan's 
there  was  an  incident  that  earned  the  cox, 
Miss  Stein,  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  when  a  four  was  swamped  and 
turned  turtle.  The  Review  of  September 
1919  reported  it  thus:  'It  might  have  proved 
a  disastrous  affair  but  for  the  pluck  and 
presence  of  mind  of  the  cox-Miss  Stein- 
who,  although  fully  dressed,  swam  about 
the  upturned  boat  placing  the  men  in  posi- 
tion and  keeping  them  there  until  the  Police 
boat  arrived  and  rescued  them'. 

Mrs.  Spurway  did  not  know  her  well  but 
recalls,  "She  was  the  most  wonderful  cox, 
they  all  adored  her.  Later  I  had  one  of  the 
men  on  my  welfare  list.  We  used  to  talk 
about  it  so  I  had  a  very  graphic  picture  of 
what  happened". 

The    annual     regattas    were     held     all 
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through  the  years  between  the  wars.  The 
last  being  held  in  1939  when,  finishing 
second  among  the  crews  of  the  Coxes' 
Race,  was  the  London  crew  coxed  by  Lady 
Fraser  and  including  Mrs.  Spurway. 

Remembering  those  years,  she  says, 
"Oh,  it  was  great  fun,  the  regatta  dinner 
was  marvellous.  We  all  went  to  dinner  and 
you  sat  with  your  crews.  They  all  came  out 
in  a  very  hilarious  state  but  in  those  days 
we  were  expected  to  get  them  home  on 
ordinary  public  transport.  They  didn't  have 
the  luxuries  that  they  do  nowadays.  I  can 
remember  going  around  Oxford  Circus 
with  them  all.  DrummerDownssitting  up  in 
the  front  of  the  bus  with  a  large  bottle  of 
beer  and  one  of  the  semi-sighted  men 
jumping  off  the  bus.  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  him,  I  couldn't  leave  the 
others  to  go  after  him!  Awful!  Then  getting 
them  to  the  right  billets  because  they  used 
to  be  billeted  up  in  Albany  Street,  just 
beyond  the  barracks  there.  How  the  land- 
ladies put  up  with  it,  I  don't  know.  We  had 
about  12  or  14  St.  Dunstaners  all  lodged  up 
there  and  we  had  to  get  them  all  back  after 
the  regatta  when  they  were  tight.  There 
were  roughly  between  20  and  30  men  row- 
ing as  a  rule. 

"Lord  Fraser  rowed  with  the  House  of 
Commons  crew  one  year.  They  used  to  row 
the    winning    four    and    sometimes    the 


London  Fire  Brigade  came.  I  coxed  them 
one  year  and  they  won,  but  I  didn't  want 
them  to  a  bit!  They  used  to  give  us  a 
powder  bowl  with  a  silver  top.  I've  still  got 
it.  The  joke  was,  Miss  Morris  coxed  them 
once  and  they  didn't  win.  When  they  got  in 
they  discovered  they'd  picked  up  an  enor- 
mous branch  of  a  tree  on  the  rudder.  They 
said  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  handicap 
them!" 

In  1922  Mrs.  Spurway  started  the 
Birmingham  Club  and  in  1923  she  became 
a  welfare  visitor,  sharing  the  Midland  area 
with  Miss  Gough,  a  former  senior  V.A.D.  "I 
had  a  hundred  men  on  my  half.  I  reckoned 
all  the  time  I  was  doing  it,  about  seven 
years,  I  got  an  average  of  three  special  calls 
a  week  and  you  had  to  keep  your  ordinary 
visits  going.  I  got  around  using  my  father's 
old car-whichonly  wound  up.  I  didn'tmind 
driving  but  I  couldn't  get  it  started  so  I 
always  had  to  hunt  for  a  slope  on  which  to 
start  it  down! 

"It  was  a  pretty  variegated  pattern  of  jobs 
in  Welfare  but  I  don't  think  I  was  a  very 
good  visitor.  It  wasn't  really  my  line,  but  I 
loved  them,  so  I  would  do  anything  for 
them." 

Her  real  love  was  still  sport  and  the 
Birmingham  Club  she  founded  was  St. 
Dunstan's  first.  "It  was  sports  and  social 
because     in     the     winter     they     played 


A  regatta  incident  when  stroke's  oar  broke 
J.  Dennick  won  for  Birmingham. 


in  the  re-race  Avis  Spurway  and  her  crew:  W.  Trott  and 
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/I  four  man  sprint  in  Regent's  Park  using  fixed  wires  as  guides. 


dominoes  and  things  and  there  were  some 
who  weren't  any  good  at  sports."  But  it  was 
sport  that  Avis  was  determined  to  keep 
going.  "I  couldn't  bearto  think  of  them  just 
sitting  in  an  armchair.  They  were  only  22- 
23,  most  of  them,  they  had  to  have  outdoor 
sport  and  competition,  that  was  my 
feeling." 

The  Birmingham  Club  met  once  a  month 
and  soon  Avis  had  enlisted  the  support  of 
Birchfield  Harriers.  "Directly  they  got  their 
own  ground  at  about  1926  or  27,  I  think, 
they  said  use  it  just  as  if  it  were  yours.  We 
did  running  up  there  and  sports." 

Under  Avis's  inspiration  a  St.  Dunstan's 
Club  was  formed  in  Manchester  by  Mrs. 
Irving,  later  a  Matron  at  Church  Stretton, 
and  when  she  began  her  family,  Avis  ran 
both  clubs,  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 
Meanwhile,  in  London,  "Miss  Stacy,  now 
Mrs.  Hollins,  was  in  London  with  Miss 
Woolrych,  and  she  got  the  shield  going 
which  the  various  clubs  competed  for.  They 
had  teams  for  the  sports  in  London,  teams 
at  the  Regatta-they  had  one  racing  pair 
and  double  sculls  for  the  Clubs-  and  there 
was  Field  Sports  Day  which  moved  about, 
but  usually  it  was  in  Regent's  Park.  We  had 
a  little  piece  in  the  Park  railed  off,  just 
behind  the  lake,  but  it  wasn't  good  enough. 
It  was  rough  and  it  was  bumpy.  Looking 
back,  I  think  it  was  a  disgrace  that  we  didn't 
have  a  proper  sports  field.  There  we  had  the 
running  equipment:  posts  concreted  into 
the  ground  at  each  end  of  a  hundred  yards 
and  braced  by  wires  down  to  the  ground  to 
strengthen  them.  Then  you  had  a  thick  wire 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  hundred 


yards  into  the  other  post  and  you  screwed  it 
up  until  it  was  tight.  You  had  four  of  them. 
Before  the  wires  were  fixed  you  put  on 
curtain  rings  and  on  the  curtain  ring  there 
was  a  tape.  The  runner  held  the  tape  and  he 
pulled  on  the  wire  to  keep  straight.  They 
made  good  times:  Bob  Young  did  75  yards 
in  10  seconds." 

The  system  was  not  one  that  could  be 
easily  set  uptemporarily  and  in  those  inter- 
war  years  sports  were  held  in  different 
places  throughout  the  Country.  So  the  time 
trial  sprint  became  established-one 
runner  at  a  time  against  the  clock,  rather 
than  four  runners  dashing  their  75  yards 
race  along  their  100  yards  of  guidelines. 

"One  year  they  did  some  running  round 
the  Park  with  escorts.  The  Birchfield 
Harriers  took  the  Birmingham  men  on  and 
trained  them.  It  was  really  quite  funny 
because  London  always  thought  they  were 
going  to  win  everything  and  they  did  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  because  they 
always  had  trainees  and  extra  people.  They 
came  upto  Birmingham  thinking  they  were 
going  to  wipe  the  floor  with  us  in  the 
running.  Billy  Castle,  Billy  Trott,  Percy 
Cashmore  and  Albert  Benning  won  nearly 
every  race.  They  wiped  the  floor  with 
London  who  weren't  a  bit  pleased!" 

Mrs.  Spurway's  long  service  to  St. 
Dunstan's  has  gone  on  through  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  years  that  followed. 
Race-walking,  the  Lee-on-Solent  camps, 
international  sport  for  the  disabled;  her 
record  is  too  much  for  one  article  and  we 
shall  return  to  her  recollections  in  a  future 
article  in  the  "As  I  Remember"  series. 
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Granada  Mariana 


by  Emm  Aitch 


Did  you  ever  have  the  idea  that  Granada  in 
Sunny  Spain  was  perpetually  pulsating 
with  the  music  of  mandolins  and  castanets, 
dancing  feet  and  the  swirling  of  frilly  skirts 
of  double-breasted,  raven-haired,  gypsy 
sehoritas? 

In  a  passionate  desire,  as  yet  unfulfilled, 
to  know  more  of  this  mystic  City-made 
famous  by  the  Moors  in  the  13th  &  14th 
Century  when  King  Carlos  V  built  the 
magnificent  Alhambra  Palace-I  had 
organised  myself,  paid  up  and  ready  to  go, 
fed  and  watered,  washed  and  dried,  ticket 
clutched  in  hot  little  hand  and  was  standing 
on  the  appropriate  spot  at  the  appointed 
time-7.15  a.m.,  at  the  deserted  corner  of  a 
square  in  a  well-known  sunspot  on  the 
Costa  del  Sol. 

Buses  came  and  went,  Couriers  came  and 
went,  everybody  came  and  went,  but  two 
hours  later  I  was  still  came  and  hadn't  went. 
The  mystery  was  eventually  resolved:  the 
date  on  my  ticket  was  the  13th  (wouldn't 
you  know?)  and  in  their  book  it  was  the 
14th.  So-24  hours  later,  repeat 
performance  and  we  were  on  our  way. 

We  sped  through  the  heart  of  the  ominous 
rocky  foot-hills  on  an  impeccable  new  road, 
built  in  1973,  up  to  the  fertile  plateau 
watered  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  to  behold  acre  after  acre  of  maize, 
sugar  beet,  asparagus  and  potatoes, 
plantations  of  olive  and  almond  trees, 
warehouses  full  of  onions  and  endless 
vistas  of  newly  tilled  and  planted  ground 
intended  for  barley  and  oats. 

We  arrived  and  were  conducted  through 
the  Royal  Chapel  where  we  saw  at  close 
quarters  the  golden  casket  filled  with 
jewels  which  was  presented  to  Christopher 
Columbus  by  Queen  Isabella,  after  he 
discovered  America.  Then,  on  to  the 
Alhambra  Palace. 

From  courtyard  to  courtyard,  each  one 
more  breathtakingly  decorated  than  the 
last  with  intricate  plasterwork  looking  like 
fine  lace,  all  beset  with  fountains  and  pools 
fashioned  to  keep  the  atmosphere  cool. 

We  sawthe  Harem-the  alcove  where  the 


King  entertained  his  favourite-the  Ladies' 
Room,  the  Sultana's  Room,  the  Sauna  and 
the  Bath-house  for  the  Ladies,  all  ornately 
decorated.  But  this  Bath-house  included  a 
Musician's  Gallery.  .  .. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my  tale- 
the  only  requirement  of  the  musicians, 
apart  from  their  musical  capability,  was 
that  they  be  totally  blind  and  unable  to  see 
the  ladies  in  the  bath! 

So,  St.  Dunstan's  Music  Makers,  take 
Heart!  Somebody,  somewhere,  some  day 
may  need  you! 

ANIMAL  SCULPTURES  ON 
SHOW  AT  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

A  'Please  Touch  Animal  Sculpture'  exhibi- 
tion will  be  on  display  at  the  British 
Museum  in  London  from  31st  March  to  8th 
May.  The  exhibition  is  specifically  for  the 
blind,  though  all  members  of  the  public  are 
welcome.  During  busy  periods,  the  blind 
will  get  priority.  Guide  dogs  will  be 
welcome. 

There  are  27  items  in  the  exhibition,  all 
animal  sculptures  from  a  range  of  ancient 
and  not  so  ancient  civilisations.  They  are 
numbered  from  1  to  20  and  are  linked  by  a 
wooden  handrail,  and  have  labels  in  large 
type  and  Braille.  They  vary  greatly  in  size, 
from  tiny  jade  ornaments,  to  largerthan  life 
size  marble  lions.  The  exhibition  is  on  the 
ground  floor.  Enter  the  museum  by  the 
main  entrance  and  turn  left. 

The  sculptures  have  been  chosen  for 
their  suitability  for  handling,  but  visitors 
are  asked  to  treat  them  with  care.  Many  of 
them  are  some  thousands  of  years  old. 

An  illustrated  booklet  in  large  print  and 
Brailie  is  available.  There  will  be  a  free, 
recorded  guide  on  cassette,  which  can  be 
collected  at  the  entrance.  Opening  hours 
are  Monday  to  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.; 
Sunday,  2.30  to  6  p.m.  The  exhibition  will 
be  closed  on  Good  Friday  (1st  April)  and 
2nd  May.  Further  details  from:  Education 
Service,  British  Museum.  Tel:  01  636  1555. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING  NOTES 


May  I  thank  everyone  for  their  Christmas 
greetings  and  good  luck  for  the  New  Year. 

The  gardens  will  really  be  starting  to 
come  to  life  by  now,  so  give  the  borders  a 
forking  over  to  check  the  growth  of  those 
weed  seedlings,  which  always  come  along 
whatever  you  have  done  to  blot  them  out. 
Many  items  will  of  course  arrive  from  other 
gardens  round  about  which  have  not  been 
looked  after  as  well  as  yours. 

Do  ensure  that  all  the  garden  tools  are  at 
hand  and  in  good  condition  for  the  start  of 
the  season.  Order  the  hardy  and  perennial 
plant  seeds  at  once  and  get  them  going, 
plus  the  half  hardy  items,  in  the  airing  cup- 
board (but  don't  take  all  the  room  wanted 
by  your  wife  for  her  clothes)  or  over  the 
radiator.  Give  regular  doses  of  liquid 
fertiliser  to  the  indoor  plants  which  will 
need  higher  amounts  of  water  as  they  grow 
a  bit  more. 

I  do  hope  that  the  water  strike  is  over  by 
the  time  that  you  get  these  notes  or  you 
may  have  to  cut  down  watering  indoors 
and  outdoors  in  the  garden.  Use  the  wash- 
ing up  water  instead  of  flushing  it  down  the 
drain,  the  soap  will  have  a  good  deterrent 
effect  on  all  the  creepy  crawlies. 

I'm  afraid  that  I  did  not  take  the  advice  I 
gave  you  about  digging  the  garden  in  the 
Autumn,  as  the  weather  was  so  wet  and  my 
soil  very  heavy.  I  got  in  a  firm  to  spread 
manure  from  my  compost  heap  and  dug  it 
over  very  well.  In  addition  they  cut  down 
some  trees  which  I  was  a  bit  afraid  to  cope 
with,  as  they  were  very  near  the  green- 
house and  I  could  see  myself  smashing  the 
panes! 

Vegetables 

Get  all  the  soil,  which  was  dug  over 
earlier  and  left  rough,  in  good  condition  for 
planting  any  earlier  sown  plants  or  the 
sowing  of  the  early  seed.  Start  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  beds  and  work  back- 
wards, so  that  you  don't  consolidate  the 
soil  again. 

A  dose  of  lime  on  the  soil  especially  on 
the  area  to  be  used  for  the  cabbage  family 
will  give  them  a  good  start  and  help  to 
avoid      infection      with     club      root.      Do 


remember  that  it  is  betterto  work  on  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  plan,  so  that  you  can  use  the 
same  area  each  season  for  the  same  crop, 
rather  than  every  three  years  or  so. 

All  types  of  vegetables  can  be  started 
from  seed  this  month  but  I  think  that  those 
of  you  in  the  North  should  delay  lettuce, 
raddish,  carrots  and  french  beans  plus 
runner  beans,  which  are  better  raised  from 
seed  indoors  and  then  put  out  when  well 
grown,  later  in  the  season.  Sprinkle  a  soil 
pest  deterrent  such  as  Bromophos  in  the 
rows  when  sowing  the  seeds.  Also,  some 
canes  can  be  put  up  and  cotton  or  string 
attached  to  keep  off  the  birds  from  the 
seeds  and  young  plants  as  they  germinate. 
Firm  the  soil  on  top  of  the  seeds  and  give 
them  a  good  soaking.  Don't  letthem  dry  off 
in  dry  conditions. 

Some  early  potatoes  can  be  planted  if 
they  have  been  well  sprouted  undercover. 
Rub  off  some  of  the  shoots  and  maintain 
only  the  strongest  on  the  upper  facing  side 
of  the  tuber  when  planting.  Setthem  about 
9  inches  apart  and  4  inches  deep.  Sprinkle 
some  soil  deterrent  in  each  hole  as  you 
plant  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  put 
some  well  rotted  manure  or  compost  at  the 
time  of  setting. 

Get  the  bed,  where  you  are  to  have  the 
runner  beans,  well  dug  over  and  manure 
set  in  the  bottom.  Get  the  stakes  in  position 
for  the  beans  to  climb  as  they  grow. 

Lawns 

The  grass  will  be  showing  good  signs  of 
growth.  Some  manure  added  to  areas 
which  are  a  bit  sparse  of  growth  will  help  it 
along.  Also,  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  put 
the  mower  over,  with  the  blades  set  high,  to 
cut  away  the  tall  growths  and  give  the 
wholearea  a  roll  overwith  the  weight  ofthe 
machine. 

Grass  seeds  may  also  be  sown,  but  give 
protection  against  birds  by  a  criss  cross  of 
thread,  or  even  an  old  newspaper,  which  I 
was  told  by  one  person  in  a  letter  to  me, 
gave  the  protection  and  rotted  down  to  give 
a  sort  manure  to  start  ofthe  seeds.  How- 
ever, Ithinkthatthiswould  bealrightforthe 
small  areas  which  are  to  be  seeded,  but  not 
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the  whole  lawn.  In  addition,  fix  the  paper  in 
position  in  a  very  windy  or  exposed  place. 

Fruit 

Complete  all  the  pruning  bytheearly  part 
of  the  month  and  a  general  fungicide  plus 
insecticide  for  all  types  of  fruit  will  act  as  a 
precaution  all  round. 

Don't  plant  any  more  fruit  trees  now, 
leave  any  new  ones  until  the  Autumn.  How- 
ever, new  bush  fruits  can  be  set  out  on  well 
prepared  ground.  Give  all  the  soil  around 
existing  fruits  a  good  forking,  and  a  dose  of 
manure  or  well  rotted  compost  will  give 
them  a  boost  for  the  coming  season. 

Flowers 

Get  all  the  borders  in  good  condition  by 
forking  over  and  raking  out  all  the  weeds, 
which  always  appear  to  grow  better  than 
anything  in  the  winter!  Be  careful  when 
forking  around  bulbs,  as  some  items  are 
surface  rooting,  and  disturbance  wiil  spoil 
the  colour  which  is  on  the  way.  Check 
over  the  perennials  such  as  Lupins, 
Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Gaillardia  and 
Paeonies,  and  if  the  roots  are  near  the  sur- 
face, cover  with  some  fresh  soil  and 
compost. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  those  of 
you  in  the  South  can  get  Dahlias  and 
Gladiolis  planted  in  the  flowering  quarters, 
but  don't  forget  to  put  labels  or  canes  in 
place,  so  that  you  know  where  they  are,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  them  when  planting  the 
hardy  and  half  hardy  annuals  later  on.  In 
some  spots,  sow  seeds  of  Clarkia,  Godetia, 
Calendula  etc,  either  for  flowering  in  that 
spot  or  for  transplanting  to  other  quarters 
as  they  grow. 

Sow  Sweet  Peas  in  the  positions  that 
they  are  to  flower  and  get  canes,  string,  or 
netting  in  place  ready  for  them  to  climb  as 
they  grow. 

Try  to  get  those  Begonia  tubers  into 
growth  by  starting  in  peat  in  the  shed  or 
garage,  if  you  have  not  got  a  greenhouse. 
Keep  them  moist  and  in  a  spot  away  from 
frost,  which  may  occur  even  at  this  time  of 
the  season.  As  the  shoots  emerge,  get  the 
plants  near  the  source  of  light. 

Greenhouse 

The  temperatures  should  be  better  by 
now  all  through  the  day,  so  unless  you  have 
some  seedlings  germinating  and  growing, 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  cut  out  heat 
during  the  day,  but  put  it  on  again  at  the 


start  of  the  night.  Give  plenty  of  ventilation 
during  the  day  and  use  fungicides  and 
insecticides  regularly  as  this  is  the  start  of 
the  season  for  these  things  to  be  a  real 
nuisance.  Where  you  have  a  small  oil  or 
electric  propogator,  this  can  be  kept  on  full 
time  for  the  raising  of  all  those  half  hardy 
annuals,  but  use  only  a  few  seeds  if  you 
only  have  a  small  garden.  Remember  to 
give  blackout  cover  to  these  items  until 
germination  takes  place,  when  they  will 
need  plenty  of  light  but  not  in  full  sun. 

Tuberous  items  for  use  in  pots  and  all 
kind  of  containers,  such  as  Begonias, 
Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  are  really  coming 
on  to  the  market  now,  are  easy  to  rear  and 
give  a  fine  show.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try 
them.  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  and  Geraniums, 
for  flowering  in  pots  indoors,  can  betaken 
now,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  or 
even  put  in  some  seed.  This  is  certainly  not 
very  cheap  nowadays,  but  if  you  get  plenty, 
it  will  work  out  cheaper  than  buying  in 
plants. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds  of  plants  for  show  in 
pots  later  in  the  year,  should  be  started  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  Items  I  suggest  being 
Solanum  (Christmas  Cherry)  Schizanthus 
(Poor  Mans  Orchid)  Mimulas,  Impatiens 
(Busy  Lizzie)  Cineraria  and  Calceolaria. 

Get  tomato  and  cucumber  seed  going  at 
once  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  I  have 
found  that  spare  tomato  seedlings  when 
planted  outside  at  a  later  stage  will  give 
fruits,  when  those  under  glass  have 
completed  their  run.  In  fact,  I  managed  to 
have  them  up  until  Christmas  by  pulling 
green  fruit  and  ripening  them  on  the 
windowsill. 

R.N.I.B.  APPARATUS 

ADDITIONS  TO  CATALOGUE 

The  latest  additions  to  RNIB's  catalogue  of 
specially  designed  or  adapted  items  for 
blind  people  have  been  announced. 

Gym  Ball  with  bells  (catalogue  no.  9230) 

This  350  gram  ball  which  comes  in  yellow, 
red  andbluehasa  diameter  of  16  cm  and  is 
suitable  for  general  use  and  water 
sports.     £7.24. 

Gym/Playball  with  bells  (catalogue  no. 
9231) 

This  300  gram  panelled  ball  is  available  in 
brown  with  a  diameter  of  17  cm.  Suitable 
for  general  purpose  sports  and  water 
sports.     £7.93. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat  No.  2285 

The  Tamarind  Seed 

by  Evelyn  Anthony 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  8  hours 

Judith  Farrow  is  private  secretary  to  a  top 
British  official  in  New  York.  On  holiday  in 
Barbados  she  meets  Feodor  Svedlov,  a 
Russian  diplomat  (and,  naturally,  a  colonel 
in  the  KGB).  The  two  strike  up  a  completely 
innocent  friendship,  but  their  every  move  is 
closely  watched  by  the  CIA  and  British 
Intelligence. 

On  her  return  to  her  flat  in  New  York, 
Judith  is  exhaustively  interrogated  by 
hostile  British  Intelligence  officers 
regarding  her  association  with  the  Russian. 

Meanwhile  Svedlov  himself  is  under 
suspicion  from  his  own  people.  He  has 
powerful  enemies  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
destroy  him. 

Judith  is  drawn  into  the  twilight  world  of 
espionage  and  cloak-and-dagger  politics, 
with  a  terrifying  climax,  again  on  the  island 
of  Barbados . . . 

Exciting,  well-written  "political  thriller", 
but  not,  I  feel,  as  good  as  the  writer's  later 
book,  "The  Malaspigi  Exit". 


Cat  No.  3000 

Joyce  Grenfell  Requests  The  Pleasure 

Read  by  The  Author 
Reading  Time  11  hours 

This  is  the  autobiography  of  oneof  my  most 
favourite  ladies,  now  sadly  no  longer  with 
us.  She  enjoyed  a  secure  and  happy  child- 
hood— and  a  reasonably  well-heeled  one, 
too,  with  boarding  school  and  "finishing"  in 
France. 

Her  parents'  marriage  was  far  from 
happy,  a  fact  they  managed  to  conceal  from 
their  children,  Joyce  and  Tommy. 

The  mother  was  feckless,  self-centred 
and  incompetent-a  very  different  person 
indeed  from  her  sister,  the  redoubtable  and 
formidable  Nancy,  Lady  Astor.  There  is  a  lot 
about  "Aunt  Nancy"  in  the  book,  about  her 
foibles,    her    intractibility,     her    absolute 


despotism,  but  above  all,  her  open-handed 
generosity.  She  gave  the  young  newly 
married  Grenfells  a  house  on  the  Cliveden 
estate. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  Joyce  Grenfell  did 
hospital  work  and  helped  her  friend  Dame 
Myra  Hess  with  her  concerts  at  the  National 
Gallery.  Later,  she  joined  ENSA  and  writes 
vividly  and  amusingly  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations,  the  triumphs  and  the  catas- 
trophes of  her  work  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  India. 

After  the  war  she  continued  to  develop 
her  unique  style  of  entertaining,  working 
closely  with  Richard  Addinsall,  who  wrote 
all  her  music.  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
many  of  the  great  and  famous,  among  them 
Shaw,  Coward,  Novello,  Harold  Macmillan 
and  many  others.  It  is  perhaps  typical  of  the 
writer  that  she  never  has  an  unkind  word  for 
any  of  the  peopleshe  mentions  in  her  book. 

A  delightful  book.  The  warmth  and 
humanity  of  Joyce  Grenfell  shows  through 
quite  remarkably. 

Cat  No.  1409 

Life  Begins  Too  Early 

by  Jack  de  Manio 
Read  by  Jon  Curie 
Reading  Time  8  hours 

De  Manio's  father  was  killed  in  a  flying 
accident  before  his  son  was  born.  His 
mother  was  an  eccentric  and  dressed  the 
boy  in  ermine  cape  and  pearls  and  made 
him  wear  his  hair  in  a  page-boy  "bob".  She 
idolised  her  pet  monkey,  whose  main  pre- 
occupation seems  to  have  been  biting  the 
luckless  lad. 

His  scholastic  attainments  were,  to  say 
the  least,  minimal.  In  the  Common  Entrance 
examination  he  obtained  a  grand  total  of 
13%,  which  he  still  claims  as  an  all-time 
record. 

Leaving  school,  he  tried  many  jobs, 
including  that  of  junior  clerk  at  a  brewery. 
The  staff  were  allowed  as  much  beer  as 
they  wanted  with  lunch,  which  tended  to 
render  them  torpid,  and  falling  off  the  high 
stools  became  something  of  an  occupa- 
tional hazard. 
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The  war  came  as  a  godsend.  He  was  sick 
of  his  job  (he  had  gone  into  catering  by  this 
time)  and  he  was  even  more  sick  of  his 
wife — not  surprisingly,  they  were  later 
divorced. 

Although  his  war  stories  are  given  the 
characteristic  de  Manio  light  touch,  the 
horror  and  the  lunacy  are  never  far  below 
the  surface.  He  recalls  that  at  one  time  there 
were  only  250  survivors  from  his  battalion. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  histravels, 
his  Holy  War  against  parking  metersand  his 
broadcasting  career.  Inevitably  this 
includes  his  famous  slip  of  the  tongue, 
when  during  a  most  important  broadcast, 
"The  Land  of  the  Niger"  came  out  as 
something  shockingly  different,  with  an 
extra  "g"  in  the  name  of  the  great  African 
river — surely  the  most  celebrated  gaffe  in 
the  history  of  broadcasting ! 

The  author  describes  the  book  as  "a  sort 
of  autobiography",  which  I  think  is  a  fair 
description. 


CLUB  NEWS 

Bridge 

Would  all  those  wishing  to  take  part  in  the 
three  way  Bridge  competition  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  on  May  7th  and  8th,  please  inform 
the  Booking  Office  at  Headquarters,  as 
soon  as  possible. 


NATIONAL  CHRISTMAS  BRIDGE 
DRIVE  AND  PARTY,  1982.  LONDON. 

This  was  held  at  Headquarters  on  the  18th 
December,  1982.  It  was  well  attended  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  Geof  Connell's 
company,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  Bridge 
proceedings.  The  remainder  of  the  party 
took  part  in  a  Dominoes  competition. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  Joe  Carney  and 
partner  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
Winners  enclosure,  I  cannot  remember  the 
last  time  that  Joe  was  successful.  The 
second  was  R.  Evans  and  Molly;  third  Wally 
Lethbridge  and  Pam  Lethbridge,  and  fourth 
W.  Phillips  and  Geof  Connell. 


After  the  completion  of  the  Bridge  and 
Dominoes,  we  had  an  excellent  tea  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  staff,  then  we  went  down  to  the 
Lounge  where  Mr.  Dickson  ran  a  Bar  and 
Roy  Armstrong  played  dance  music  which 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

We  held  our  final  Committee  Meeting 
and  several  points  were  discussed  for  the 
coming  year  which  will  be  learnt  by  all  in 
due  course. 

W.  ALLEN 
SECRETARY 


BRIGHTON 


Bridge 


RESULTS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  PAIRS 


Pairs  match  played  S 

jnday 

January  9th  1983 

N/S  1.  J.Majchrowicz 

&M. Douse 

67-5 

2.  W. Lethbridge 

&Mr  Goodlad 

57-5 

3.  R.Fullard 

&Mrs  Buller-Kin 

g    48-1 

4.  R.Evans 

&Mrs  Barker 

47- 

5.  F.Griffee 

&Mrs  Andrews 

30- 

E/W     1.  A.Dodgson 

&  Mrs  Dodgson 

56-9 

2.  W.Phillips 

&Dr  Goodlad 

55- 

3.  R.Paccitti 

&Mrs  Paccitti 

53-7 

4.  W.Allen 

&  Miss  Sturdy 

47-5 

5.  Mrs  Gover 

&  Miss  Steyninc 

37- 

Individual  results  for 

natch  played 

16th  January  1983 

1.  Mrs  V.  Delaney 

68-2 

2.  W.  Allen 

56-9 

3.  F.  Griffee 

55-7 

4.  J.  Padley 

53-4     shared 

M.  Tybinski 

6.  W.  Lethbridge 

52-3 

7.  W.  Phillips 

49- 

8.  P.  McCormack 

46-7 

9.  J.  Majchrowicz 

46-5 

10.  R.  Paccitti 

44-3 

11.  R.  Evans 

40-9 

12.  R.  Fullard 

33- 

W. 

Phlllips 
Captain 
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CLUB  NEWS-continued 


JOE  WALCH  MEMORIAL  TROPHY  5's 
and  3's 


Gentlemen 

Entertainment  Section 

Winner- 

T.  Giles 

Runner-up 

R.  Osborne 

These  results  reached  the  Review  just  too 

Beaten 

W.  Phillips 

late  for  inclusion 

in  the  January/February 

Semi-Finalists 

The  late  J.  Simpson 

issue. 

Ladies 

Winner:- 

Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

LIST  OF  PRIZEWINNERS 

Runner-up 

Mrs.  F.  Pike 

Beaten 

Mrs.  H.  Webster 

CRIBBAGE 

Semi-Finalists 

Mrs.  T.  Mugan 

Gentlemen 

WHIST  AGGREGATE 

Winner:- 

J.  Simpson 

Runner-up 

T.  Giles 

Gentlemen 

Beaten 

T.  Mugan 

Winner:- 

T.  Giles 

Semi-Finalists 

W.  Phillips 

2nd. 

W.  Phillips 

/  —  _/;._._ 

3rd. 

A.  Dodgson 

Ladies 

4rd. 

C.  Walters 

Winner:- 

Mrs.  M.  Crabtree 

Runner-up 

Mrs.  H.  Webster 

Ladies 

Beaten 

Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

Winner:- 

Mrs.  M.  Crabtree 

Semi-Finalists 

Mrs.  E.  Simpson 

2nd. 

Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

3rd. 

Mrs.  H.  Webster 

4rd. 

Mrs.  E.  Dodgson 

DARTS 

Gentlemen 

Jeanne  Kick 

Winner:- 

T.  Giles 

Hon.  Secretary 

Winner:- 

T.  Giles 

Runner-up 

R.  Cunningham 

Beaten 

W.  Phillips 

Semi-Finalists 

H.  Preedy 

Ladies 
Winner:- 

Mrs.  E.  Simpson 

Runner-up 

Mrs.  M.  Blacker 

Beaten 

Mrs.  N.  Bickley 

Semi-Finalists 

Mrs.  T.  Mugan 

DOMINO  AGGREGATE 

Gentlemen 

Winner:- 

T.  Giles 

2nd. 

R.  Osborne 

3rd. 

B.  Blacker 

4th. 

W.  Phillips 

Ladies 

Winner:- 

Mrs.  J.  Osborne 

2nd. 

Mr.  H.  Webster 

3rd. 

Mrs.  E.  Simpson 

4th. 

Mrs.  F.  Pike 

Bowling  Section 


BOWLS  FIXTURES  1983 

BOWLERS  if  you  are  interested  in  taking 
part  in  any  of  the  following  fixtures  you 
should  contact  without  delay,  H.  Preedy. 
Hon  Match  Secretary,  telephone  Brighton 
36926,  or  write,  46  Bevendean  Ave. 
Saltdean,  Sussex. 


DATE 


INDOORS 
CLUB 


VENUE 


Mar.  11th    Guildford 
Mar.  20th    Southampton 
Mar.  28th)  Handicap 
Apr.    8th  )  Championships 
Apr.  15th     Old  Woking 


I.F.H. 
I.F.H. 

I.F.H. 
I.F.H. 
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May    5th 
May  21st) 
May  28th) 
Jun.  20th 
Jun.  26th  ) 
Jul.    2nd) 
Jul.    5th 

Jul.  11th   ) 
Jul.  15th   ) 
Jul.  17th 
Jul.  22nd 
Jul.  30th 
Aug.  2nd 
Aug.  21st 
Aug.  25th 
Aug.  27th) 
Sep.    3rd) 
Sep.    3rd) 
Sep.  10th) 
Sep.  24th 


OUTDOORS 

East  Preston         East  Preston 

Weston  Super     Weston 

Mare 

Marine  Gardens  Worthing 


Scarborough 
Hurstpierpoint 

Outdoor 

Tournament 

Southampton 

Rottingdean 

Mayford 

Woodingdean 

Guildford 

Burgess  Hill 

Hastings 

Lowestoft 
Old  Woking 


Scarborough 
Hurst- 
pierpoint 
Queens  Park 
Brighton 
Southampton 
Rottingdean 
Mayford 
Woodingdean 
Guildford 
Burgess  Hill 

Hastings 

Lowestoft 
Old  Woking 


Dorset.  Sadly,  Mrs  Burnett  collapsed  just 
before  the  match,  but  because  we  felt  it 
would  be  her  wish,  and  as  our  friends  had 
travelled  such  a  distance,  it  was  decided  to 
carry  on  with  the  match. 

On  Friday  December  10th,  we  entertained 
a  team  of  bowlers  from  Woodingdean  Bowl- 
ing Club,  and  itwasgreattoseeso  many  old 
friends  again.  The  match  was  a  triumph  for 
the  Section,  both  teams  of  four  winning  their 
matches.  This  result  gave  us  the  opportunity 
to  "crow"  a  little  during  tea,  but  our  friends 
took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  came  back  with  a 
few  cracks  of  their  own,  so  the  banter 
certainly  caused  many  laughs,  and  the 
evening  finished  on  a  high  note. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome 
Mr  Frank  Harding  as  Treasurer  of  the  Sec- 
tion, and  we  know  that  our  books  will  once 
again  be  in  very  capable  hands. 

I  wish  all  bowlers  good  bowling  in  1983 

H.  Preedy 


1982  Bowls  Report 

We  are  sorry  this  material  reached  us  too 
late  for  last  months  Review. 

The  Brighton  Club  Bowling  Section  received 
a  sad  blow  with  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs 
Phyllis  Burnett  on  November  28th.  She  was 
for  many  years  Treasurer  of  the  Bowling 
Section  and  showed  great  skill  and  tenacity 
in  keeping  the  books  in  a  solvent  state.  Her 
passing  came  as  a  great  shock  to  us  all  and 
she  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  Section.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  all  Club 
members,  I  send  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
Billy  Burnett  and  his  daughter,  Margaret. 

The  indoor  bowling  season  is  well  estab- 
lished and  quite  good  attendances  have 
been  forthcoming  for  our  competition 
which  is  held  at  Ian  Fraser  House  on  Tues- 
day afternoons. 

On  Friday  November  26th,  we  were  hosts 
to  our  good  friends  from  the  Marine 
Gardens  Bowling  Club,  Worthing,  and  a 
very  interesting  and  entertaining  afternoon 
was  enjoyed  by  all,  and  the  standard  of 
bowling  was  very  high. 

On  Sunday  November  28th,  we  were 
privileged  to  receive  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  a 
contingent  of  bowlers,  wives  and  helpers, 
from   Barclays   Bank   International    Poole, 


Brighton  Club  Dance 

On  March  12th  the  Brighton  Club  Dance  will 
be  a  'Mad  Hatters'  party.,  anyone  who 
would  like  to  make  a  fancy  hat  is  welcome. 


FAMILY  NEWS 

PERSONAL  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Congratulations  to: 

Paul  Cox,  grandson  of  Mrs  Ellen  Shaw  and 
the  late  Mr  James  Shaw,  who  has  gained  a 
B.A.  1st  class  Honours  Degree  at  Norwich 
University  and  is  now  at  Reading  Univer- 
sity on  a  year's  M.Mus.  course. 

Caroline  Hold,  grand-daughter  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  'Allan'  Hold  of  Yeovil,  who  has 
passed  herSRN  and  been  appointed  a  Staff 
Nurse  at  Salisbury  General  Hospital. 


Esther  Jane  Thomas,  daughter  of  Mr  Da vid 
Thomas  of  Manchester,  who  at  the  age  of 
18  has  obtained  a  place  at  Withington 
Physiotherapy  Training  Centre  in 
Manchester,  which  she  will  take  up  after  'A' 
levels  this  summer. 
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FAMILY  NEWS-cont/nued 

RUBY  WEDDING 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  Hugh  Nabney  of  Belfast  and  his  wife 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  6th  January. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Daniel  E.  McCarthy  of 
Northampton  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  23rd  January. 

BIRTHDAY 

Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Jane  Lister,  mother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Gimber  of  Whitton,  who  celebrated 
her  100th  birthday  on  27th  December. 


Mr  and  Mrs  Dickie  Richardson  of  Worcester 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their 
second  grandchild,  Jolene,  on  3rd 
February,  to  their  daughter,  Heather,  and 
her  husband  Mark. 


Mr  and  Mrs  Eric  Rowe  of  Minehead  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
seventh  grandchild,  Samantha  Jane,  born 
on  January  5th  to  their  son  and  daughter- 
in-law  Mark  and  Helen. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Sheehan  of  Red  bridge, 
Essex,  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of 
a  grand-daughter,  Gemma,  to  their  son 
Colin  and  his  wife,  on  the  4th  November. 


Mrs.  E.  Shirlaw  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Shirlaw  is  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of 
a  grandson,  Jamie  Peter  John,  to  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law  on  Christmas  Day. 


GRANDCHILDREN 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr  and  Mrs  John  Bailey  of  Kidderminster 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  first 
grandchild,  Thomas,  born  on  26th  January 
to  their  daughter,  Jan,  and  her  husband. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barlow  of  Sheffield  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  third 
grandchild,  John  Richard,  to  their  son  John 
Robert  and  his  wife  Jaqueline. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  El  good  of  Chingford 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
second  grandchild,  Nicholas  Patrick,  born 
to  their  son,  Brian  and  his  wife,  on  1st 
September,  1982. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bert  Green  of  Shoreham  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  second 
grandchild,  Alexandra  Clare,  on  January 
13th,  born  to  their  daughter  Diana  and  her 
husband  Dan  Whitty. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Norman  Nolde  of  Victoria 
Australia  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  new  grandchild,  Matthew  Peter, 
born  on  October  15th  to  their  youngest  son 
Peter  and  his  wife  Cheryl. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr  and  Mrs  Geoffrey  Andrew  of  New 
Southgate  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  first  great  grandchild,  Andrew 
John,  born  on  13th  January  to  their  grand- 
daughter, Heather,  and  her  husband. 


Mr  and  Mrs  George  Brooks  of  Saltdean  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
great  grandchild,  Caroline  Anne,  to  their 
grand-daughter  Julie  and  her  husband 
John. 


Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  Firrell  of  Hastings  are 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  great 
grandchild,  Clare  Louise,  born  on  22nd 
November  to  their  grand-daughter  Nichola 
and  her  husband  Stephen  Tomlin. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bailey  of  Bitterne 
Southampton  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bailey's 
brother  who  died  in  August. 
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Mr  Alan  Nay/or  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse 
whose  father  died  on  January  18th. 


Mr  William  Carlton  of  Morecambe  who 
mourns  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs 
Winifred  Jones,  on  22nd  January. 

Mr.  Ted  Cooper  of  Rhyl,  Clwyd  who  mourns 
the  death  of  his  younger  brother  Fred. 


Mr  Trevor  Phi/lips  of  Paignton  on  the  recent 
death  of  his  father. 


Mr.  Herbert  Scaife  of  Osbaldwick  whose 
wife  died  in  hospital  on  the  7th  January 
after  a  long  illness. 


Mr  Gordon  Parr  of  Worle,  Avon  on  the 
death  of  his  stepfather  on  January  21st, 
only  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mr  Parr's 
mother. 

The  Reverend  Denis  J.S.  Pettit  of 
Northampton  whose  wife  died  in  hospital 
on  25th  December  after  many  months  of 
failing  health. 


Mr.   John    Taylor  of  Chessington   whose 
mother  died  on  Christmas  Eve. 


Mr  Josh  Williams  of  Swansea  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother  Ivor  at  the  age  of  75. 


Mr  Harry  Windley  of  Scarborough  whose 
older  brother,  Walter,  died  on  February  7th. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their  widows,  families  and  friends. 


A.  Cantello  Rifle  Brigade 

Archibald  Cantello  of  Kenton,  Harrow,  died  on 
the  26th  January  aged  86.  He  had  been  a  St 
Dunstaner  since  1966. 

Mr  Cantello  enlisted  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  and  was 
wounded  in  France  in  1915,  losing  an  eye  and 
suffering  gunshot  wounds.  He  worked  as  a  clock 
winder  in  London  for  thirty-four  years,  and  had 
retired  before  joining  St  Dunstan's.  Sadly,  in  the 
last  ten  years  his  health  was  failing  but  he 
enjoyed  visiting  Brighton  with  his  wife. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Florence. 


Captain  L.E.  Caudle,  Royal  Artillery 
Captain  Lindsay  Edward  Caudle,  of  Southsea, 
Hants.,  passed  away  in  a  nursing  home  on  the 
25th  January,  at  the  age  of  86. 

Lindsay  Caudle  served  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
the  First  World  War  until  his  discharge  in  1919. 
He  was  then  a  Civil  Servant  until  his  sight 
deteriorated  seriously  and  he  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  in  1934,  ultimately  becoming  totally 
blind.  He  trained  as  a  physiotherapist  and  had  a 
very  successful  private  practice  for  many  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1972.  He  wasa  keen  bridge 
player. 

In  his  time  as  a  St.  Dunstaner,  he  had  many 
personal  sorrows  and  in  recent  years  suffered 
very  serious  ill  health.  However,  his  courage  and 


wonderful  cheerfulness  always  sustained  him 
and  he  was  greatly  helped  by  his  wife  and  many 
friends. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Yvonne,  and  stepson  and 
family. 

C.H.  Fagg,  Royal  Artillery 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Fagg  of  Lyminge  died  in 
hospital  on  the  4th  February  in  his  79th  year.  He 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1979.  Mr  Fagg 
served  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Artillery  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  was  a  Far  East 
Prisoner  of  War,  suffering  malnutrition  and 
deprivation  which  affected  his  health  in  the  years 
following  his  discharge  from  the  Army.  His  wife 
died  in  1976  since  when  he  has  been  devotedly 
cared  for  by  his  step-daughter,  Mrs  Lorna 
Reeves.  Until  recently  Mr  Fagg  was  able  to  do  his 
own  cooking  and  was  an  excellent  stool  and  rug 
maker.  We  offer  our  condolences  to  Mrs  Reeves 
and  all  members  of  his  family. 

C.  Jones  Royal  Welch  Fusiliers  and  South  Wales 

Borderers 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Wales  dies  on  24th  December 

at  the  age  of  70. 

Before  the  Second  World  War  Mr.  Jones  was 
with  the  Territorial  Army  and  following  the  out- 
breakof  warwas  mobilised  into  the  Royal  Welch 
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Fusiliers  with  whom  he  served  until  his  dis- 
charge in  1946.  He  then  enlisted  with  the  South 
Wales  Borderers  in  1952  and  served  as  a  Staff 
Sergeant  Military  Bandsman  until  1969  when  his 
eyesight  began  to  fail.  He  became  a  St. 
Dunstaner  two  years  later.  After  leaving  the 
Army  Mr.  Jones  did  craft  work  at  a  blind  centre 
near  his  home.  He  leaves  a  wife  Gwyneth. 


L.  Meadows  Machine  Gun  Corps 

Leonard  Meadows  of  Leamington  Spa  died  on 

14th  December  at  the  age  of  94. 

Mr.  Meadows  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Machine  Gun  Corps  during  the  First  World  War. 
He  lost  his  right  eye  following  a  gunshot  wound 
received  whilst  on  active  service  and  with  the 
failure  of  his  left  eye,  he  became  a  St.  Dunstaner 
in  September  1981.  Mr.  Meadows  had  worked  as 
a  timber  porter  until  his  retirement  at  the  age  of 
67. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meadows  celebrated  their 
Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary  in  August  1981. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Beryl  and  a  daughter 
Barbara. 


H.  Meckin  Border  Regiment.  (Labour  Corps) 
Harry  Meckin  of  Workington  died  on  12th 
January  atthe  age  of  90.  He  served  as  a  Private  in 
the  5th  Battalion  Border  Regiment  (Labour 
Corps)  from  March  1912  until  March  1918  when 
he  was  discharged  from  the  Army  after  being 
injured  by  gunshot  wounds. 

Mr  Meckin  was  admitted  to  St  Dunstan's  in 
1939.  He  wasa  keen  gardenerand  looked  afteran 
allotment  and  greenhouse  while  his  health 
permitted.  He  enjoyed  an  annual  holiday  at 
Brighton. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1948  Mr  Meckin 
lived  with  his  daughter  Josephine  who  cared  for 
him  devotedly. 


H.  Pople  Royal  Garrison  Artillery 
Harold  Pople  of  Ross-on-Wye  died  on  31st 
December  at  the  age  of  88.  He  had  been  a  St. 
Dunstaner  for  32  years.  His  sight  had  failed  while 
serving  as  a  Gunner  in  the  Royal  Garrison 
Artillery  in  1915  and  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  a  year  later.  With  the  further  failure  of  his 
sight  he  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1950  at  which 
time  he  was  employed  as  a  gentlemen's  outfitter 
with  a  tailoring  business  in  Cardiff  where  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  his  work  until  his  retirement  in 
1960.  Mr.  Pople  took  an  active  interest  in  church 
affairs  and  his  garden  until  his  health  began  to 
fail. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pople  celebrated  their  Diamond 
Wedding  Anniversary  in  September  1979  but 
sadly  Mrs.  Pople  died  last  September  and  soon 
afterwards  our  St.  Dunstaner  went  to  Pearson 
House. 

He  leaves  a  daughter  Joan. 


O.  Thompson  Royal  Artillery  (Maritime) 
Oswald  'Ossie'  Thompson  of  Bradford  died  on 
26th  December  at  the  age  of  61. 

Mr.  Thompson  served  as  a  Gunner  with  the 
Royal  Artillery  (Maritime)  from  1941  to  1946  and 
although  not  fully  fit  when  he  left  the  Army,  he 
was  able  to  follow  employment  as  a  sander  in  the 
cabinet  making  trade  until  1976  when  sadly  he 
suffered  a  serious  deterioration  in  his  health.  He 
became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  March  1976  by  which 
time  he  was  permanently  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair but  he  faced  his  severe  disabilities  with 
great  courage  and  was  unfailingly  cheerful. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  cared  for  devotedly  by  his 
wife  Winifred. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  son. 


S.N.  Weeks  Reconaissance  Corps 
Stanley  Weeks  of  Letchworth  died  suddenly  at 
home  on  the  2nd  January  atthe  age  of  62.  He  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1947. 

Mr.  Weeks  served  in  the  Reconaissance  Corps 
and  lost  his  sight  in  both  eyes  in  1943  when  he 
was  in  Egypt.  He  was  a  Hertfordshire  man  and 
returned  there  to  work  in  industry  after  the  war. 
He  retired  in  1979  having  been  with  the  same 
firm  for  over  twenty  years.  Always  very 
independent,  he  enjoyed  his  visits  to  Ian  Fraser 
House  in  later  years.  He  was  keen  on  handicrafts 
and  built  an  aviary  where  he  bred  budgerigars. 

He  leaves  a  widow  Cicely. 


J.F.  Willis  Royal  Artillery 

James  Frederick  Willis  of  Basingstoke  died  on 
15th  January  in  Pearson  House  in  his  75th  year. 
He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1977. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Artillery  as  a  Regular  in 
1932  and  saw  active  service  in  the  Second  World 
War  with  the  rank  of  Gunner.  Mr.  Willis  suffered 
gunshot  wounds  to  his  chest  and  leg  at  Dunkirk 
in  1940  and  was  taken  prisoner-of-war. 

Sadly  his  wife  Eileen  passed  away  in  August 
last  year  and  our  St.  Dunstaner  had  a  serious 
operation  towardsthe  end  of  1982  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  Throughout  this  time,  Mr. 
Willis  was  cared  for  devotedly  by  his  grandson, 
Mr.  J.T.  Kelly  and  his  wife,  of  Hemel  Hempstead, 
to  whom  we  send  our  sincere  condolences 
together  with  all  the  members  of  his  family. 
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Message 

from 

the  Chairman 


Greetings  to  Australia 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  delighted  to  be  asked  to  send  a  tape  recorded 
message  to  be  played  at  a  luncheon  during  the  26th  Biennial  Confer- 
ence of  the  Blinded  Soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Australia,  to  be  held  this 
spring.  This  conference  is  always  a  useful  and  happy  occasion  for 
those  attending  it  as  representatives  of  their  fellow  St.  Dunstaners  all 
over  Australia. 

This  recording  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  send  sympathy 
from  us  all  over  here  to  those  who  have  been  affected  by  the  appalling 
fires  and  terrific  storms  and  floods,  which  have  been  so  serious  in 
South  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  I  added  offers  of  practical  help  to 
any  St.  Dunstaners  who  might  have  had  their  homes  damaged  or 
suffered  other  losses. 

Of  course  the  message  also  included  more  light-hearted  greetings 
to  the  Conference  and  I  send  very  best  wishes  from  us  all  to  our 
Australian  friends. 

Reunion  for  St.  Dunstan's  ex  Prisoners  of  War 

The  first  Reunion  of  the  year  took  place  over  the  week-end  of  the 
18th-20th  February,  when  a  large  group  of  ex  Prisoners  of  War  of  the 
Japanese  and  Germans,  with  their  escorts,  foregathered  at  Ian  Fraser 
House.  It  was  a  very  successful  occasion  when  old  friends  who  had 
undergone  hardship  together  were  able  to  meet  and  reminisce  in 
comfort.  What  wonderful  memories  stirred  and  what  a  range  of 
human  emotions  they  brought  with  them! 

My  wife  and  I  were  invited  to  join  the  POWs  for  their  dinner  on  the 
Saturday  night  and  it  was  an  evening  which  we  both  much  apprecia- 
ted and  enjoyed.  \  q  ^-n 
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RETIREMENT 

Mary  and  Charies  Lawrence 
retire  on  May  15th  after  14 
years  in  charge  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  hostel  at  Broadhurst 
Gardens.  There  has  been  a 
suggestion  from  among  the 
many  St.  Dunstaners  who 
have  enjoyed  their  hospi- 
tality that  a  collection  be 
organised  for  a  retirement 
gift. 

Mr.  Weisblatt  has  agreed  to 
act  as  treasurer  and  contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  to  him  at 
Headquarters.  Please  make 
cheques  payable  to  St. 
Dunstan's. 


and  tape  production  re- 
sources to  reflect  fairly  and 
efficiently  the  varied  wishes 
of  blind  people  in  education, 
at  work,  for  general  informa- 
tion and  special  interests 
and  for  enjoyment. 

The  Customer  Liaison  Unit 
is  visiting  schools  and  organ- 
isations using  Braille  and 
tape,  to  collect  their  views, 
and  welcomes  comments 
and  suggestions  from  Braille 
and  tape  users.  The  address 
is  R.N.I.B.  Braille  House, 
338/346  Goswell  Road, 
London  EC1,  Telephone: 
01-837  9921. 


BRAILLE  AND  TAPE      Michelham  Priory 


The  R.N.I.B.  has  set  up  a 
Bibliographical  Unit  to  col- 
lect and  catalogue  informa- 
tion about  Braille  and  tape 
publications  worldwide. 

At  present  there  is  no 
single  source  of  information 
anywhere  in  the  world  on 
what  is  published  in  Braille 
or  on  tape.  The  new  unit  will 
start  by  making  contact  with 
other  libraries  and  pro- 
ducers, including  private 
Brailling  and  taping  groups 
and  building  up  catalogue 
and  information  exchanges. 
The  Bibliographical  Unitwill 
eventually  be  able  to  tell 
blind  users  of  Braille  and 
tape  whether  a  particular 
publication  is  available  and 
where. 

The  Unit  will  improve 
dramatically  blind  people's 
access  to  published  material 
and  helpto  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  and  waste  of  scarce 
resources. 
Customer  Liaison 
The  R.N.I.B.'s  Customer  Liais- 
on Unit  deals  with  individual 
requests  for  Braille  and  tape 
material  and  also  collects 
and  analyses  information 
about  blind  people's  needs. 
This  information  will  help 
the  R.N.I.B.  to  use  its  Braille 


Michelham  Priory  is  situated 
at  Upper  Dicker,  Hailsham, 
East  Sussex  and  has  much  to 
offer  the  visitor.  There  is  a 
collection  of  historic 
13th— 16th  century  buildings, 
such  as  a  Tudor  barn,  14th 
century  Gatehouse,  7  acre 
moat  and  a  working  water- 
mill,  plus  other  items  of 
interest.  A  'mini  guide'  has 
been  produced  in  Braille  and 
is  available  to  blind  visitors, 
either  on  loan,  or  to  pur- 
chase as  a  souvenir  of  the 
visit. 

Opening  times  are  1 1  a.m. 
to  5.30  p.m.  between  April 
1st  and  October  16th  (the 
house  is  closed  from  1  p.m. 
to  2  p.m.). 

Further  information  can  be 
obtained  on  0323  844224. 

IN  TOUCH  TAPED 

The  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  has  now  put  on 
tape  the  BBC's  book  'In 
Touch'. 

The  Book  contains  useful 
information  for  blind  people 
on  subjects  from  legal  and 
financial  advice  to  kitchen 
gadgets. 

The  tapes  are  available  on 
loan  to  the  members  of  the 
Talking  Book  Library  (cata- 
logue number  4400). 
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Front  Cover:  Riverside  Tea 
Garden  celebrates  50  years  in 
business  this  year  but  baking 
has  been  carried  on  there  for 
more  than  100  years.  The 
Proprietors  are  our  St.  Dun- 
staner,  Ken  Walker  and  his 
wife,  Mary.  The  story  of  their 
150  year  old  Good  Friday  loaf 
appears  on  another  page. 


Mary  and  Ken,  with  the  Good  Friday  loaf,  are  seen  in  front  of  the  original  oven  door  from  the  bakehouse, 
preserved  in  their  tearoom. 

The  Good  Friday  Loaf  that  lasted 
150  years 


Proof  of  an  old  Hampshire  legend  in  the 
shape  of  a  loaf,  150  years  old,  is  to  be  found 
at  the  home  of  St.  Dunstaner,  Ken  Walker 
and  his  wife  Mary,  whose  Riverside  Tea 
Garden  has  reached  its  50th  anniversary. 

The  loaf,  a  miniature  cottage  loaf  such  as 
might  have  been  made  with  the  remnant  of 
dough  after  the  day's  bake,  has  been  in  the 
house  at  Riverside  since  it  was  given  to  an 
ancestor  of  Mary  Walker,  in  1830. 

"He  was  only  15  and  he  was  told  that, 
according  to  the  Hampshire  legend,  as  the 
loaf  has  been  baked  on  Good  Friday,  it 
would  never  go  bad.  To  prove  it,  he  kept  the 
loaf,  and  although  it  is  now  a  dry  fossil,  it 
shows  no  sign  of  ever  having  been  bad," 
says  Mary. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Hampshire  Good 
Friday  loaf  should  have  been  preserved  at 
Riverside,  which  is  itself  a  hundred  years 
old  bakehouse  on  the  old  A34,  between 
Bullington  Cross  and  Sutton  Scotney, 
which  was  run  by  previous  generations  of 
Mary  Walker's  family.   Today  she   main- 


tains the  family  tradition,  baking  her  own 
cakes  and  scones  to  the  original  bakehouse 
recipes,  and  serving  light  meals,  morning 
coffee  and  teas  in  the  old  bakehouse. 

Her  cooking  is  recommended  by  Egon 
Ronay  and  no  wonder,  for  she  refuses  to 
use  any  synthetic  ingredients,-"We  make 
our  own  lemon  curd,  jams  and  marmalade 
and  we  would  rather  go  out  of  business 
than  lower  our  standards",  she  says. 

The  entry  in  Egon  Ronay's  guide  begins, 
"Heavenly  scones,  teacakes  and  sponges 
made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Walker  bring  custo- 
mers to  this  pretty  little  tearoom".  It  also 
says,  "in  summer  there  are  strawberry  teas 
on  the  terrace  overlooking  an  immaculate 
lawn".  The  lawn  and  garden  are  Ken's 
responsibility  as  well  as  general  mainten- 
ance of  the  house  and  the  grounds.  He  is 
helped  by  some  vision  remaining  to  him, 
after  privations  as  a  prisoner-of-war  of  the 
Japanese.  He  served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force 
in  the  Far  East  as  an  engineer  on  air/sea 
rescue  launches  in  the  second  war. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From:  Peter  Spencer  M.C.S.P.,  Weston- 
Super-Mare. 

The  St.  Dunstan's  "Music  Makers"  will 
again  be  in  full  swing  this  year  at  Ian  Fraser 
House,  for  a  week  commencing  Saturday 
20th  August. 

All  players  of  band  instruments,  from 
learners  to  professionals,  will  be  very  wel- 
come to  join  us.  It  is  principally  a  week  for 
making  music  amongst  ourselves,  but 
these  activities  are  combined  with  visits  to 
other  bands,  and  musical  groups,  in  and 
around  the  Brighton  area. 

We  have  many  musical  friends  to  call  on 
for  help  and  advice,  including  Harry  Leader, 
Harry  Otterway  and  Ernie  Took  and  his 
band,  and  with  the  full  backing  of  the  Ian 
Fraser  House  staff  an  interesting  and  enjoy- 
able week  is  assured. 

I  would  again  like  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  sent  us  musical  instruments,  but  just 
two  or  three  more  brass  one's  would  be 
very  welcome-and  of  course,  the  players 
togowiththem  ifthey  are  still  missing  out. 

Book  early  and  come  and  join  us-you 
won't  regret  it. 


From:  Ernest  Ford  of  Middlesbrough. 
P.O.W.  Reunion.  18th  to  20th  February. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  all  P.O.W.'s  present, 
express  our  thanks  to  Tom  Hart,  for  the 
charming  and  capable  way  in  which  he 
carried  out  his  duties  as  secretary  over  the 
weekend.  We  know  that  it  was  just  the 
culmination  of  all  the  hard  work  he  has  put 
in  for  our  benefit  over  the  past  year. 

Ourthanks  also  to  Arthur  Morris  and  Bill 
Griffiths  for  all  they  do  to  make  the  week- 
end a  success. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  praise  indeed  for  all 
the  staff  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  also  from 
Headquarters,  for  all  they  do  to  make  us 
welcome,  our  stay  a  pleasant  one  and  for 
the  many  kindnesses  shown  to  us  all, 
including  our  wives. 

How  many  not  so  hidden  talents  they  all 
have,  from  wine  waiters  to  furniture 
removers,  the  room  all  in  readiness  for  the 
band  concert.  A  very  enjoyable  weekend. 
Thank  you  all. 


John  Gilbert  of  Wimborne,  who  was  on  the 
ski-ing  trip,  writes: 

My  very  first  attempt  at  ski-ing  without  my 
sight  proved  to  be  a  terrific  challenge  and 
despite  many  a  tumble  and  the  necessary 
allotment  of  bruises,  I  enjoyed  it  tremend- 
ously. 

It  was  encouraging  for  me  to  see  how 
some  of  the  others  managed,  particularly 
Don  Planner,  who  was  going  great  guns, 
and  only  on  his  second  trip.  The  experience 
of  ski-ing  blind  is  impossible  to  describe, 
but  the  overall  result  of  good  healthy  exer- 
cise, fresh  air,  unsurpassable  comradeship 
and  pure  good  fun,  makes  even  a  couple  of 
broken  ribs  a  pleasure,  especially  with  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  put  into  effect  all  I 
learned  this  year. 


From  the  Chairman's 
Post  Bag 

From:  Mrs.  Lilian  Channing  of  Sidmouth, 
widow  of  Mr.  Fred  Channing. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  have  had  a 
long  association  with  St.  D's  starting  way 
back  in  1917  when  I  started  in  the  office  in 
Gt.  Portland  Street,  known  then  as  the  After 
Care  Department,  which  was  moved  to  the 
house  in  Regent's  Park.  In  those  days  there 
were  several  other  houses,  i.e.  Cornwall 
Terrace,  The  Bungalow,  The  College  and 
Sussex  Place,  all  within  walking  distance  of 
the  main  house.  When  this  was  given  up, 
we  moved  to  St.  John's  Lodge,  where 
workshops  had  been  built.  I  left  in  1934. 

I  suppose  there  are  many  around  who 
remember  this.  They  say  as  time  passes 
ones  memory  of  days  past  is  better  than  the 
present-l  certainly  find  it  so. 

Derby  Sweepstake 

A  reminder 

Do  remember  to  apply  for  Derby  Sweep- 
stake tickets.  The  closing  date  is  Friday  May 
13th.  The  tickets  are  20p  each. 
Don't  miss  the  deadline! 


Lt.  Comdr  Clive  Kidd,  Chairman,  Royal  Naval  Amateur  Radio  Society  presents  the  G3  MOW  trophy  to 
David  Mitchell  and  Bob  Field,  for  services  to  the  St.  Dunstan's  A.R.S.  in  1982. 

Amateur  Radio  Society  A.G.M* 


by  Tommy  Gaygan  G4AFV 

Ian  Fraser  House  and  a  bright  spring-like 
morning  heralded  the  opening  of  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Amateur 
Radio  Society  on  Saturday  5th  March. 

New  Committee  Members 

The  meeting  got  under  way  with  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being  read  and 
discussed,  aswerethefinancial  matters.  All 
was  in  order  and  passed  unanimously.  The 
new  Committee  was  voted  upon  and 
George  Cole  G4  AWI  was  elected  to  stand  in 
place  of  Bill  Shea  G4  AUJ  who  has  retired 
after  several  years  of  good  service  to  the 
society.  Ted  John  G3  SEJ  continues  as  our 
very  able  Secretary  and  Tom  Hart  G4  KPF 
and  Ray  Hazan  were  re-appointed.  These 
members  will  serve  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Peter  Jones  G3DRE,  who  was  re- 
elected. Our  thanks  were  expressed  to  him 
and  Ted  John  for  their  untiring  work  on  our 
behalf. 


A  discussion  followed  about  the  installa- 
tion of  a  trapped  dipole  donated  by  Duncan 
Sutherland  G4  DJI  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  aerial  should  be  erected  on  the  same 
site  as  the  previous  one  and  not  over  the 
entrance  as  had  first  been  thought 
We  look  forward  to  this  equipment  being  in 
place  before  our  next  meeting,  so  that  it  can 
be  put  into  use  and  our  thanks  are  due  to 
Duncan. 

Luncheon 

The  business  side  of  the  meeting  being 
over  we  adjourned  to  the  fifth  floor  canteen 
to  be  joined  by  our  President  and  his  Lady- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnett-Orme  together  with 
Lt.  Cmdr  and  Mrs.  Kidd,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stilwell, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conway,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman 
French,  Mr.  George  Miles,  Mr.  Len  Wooler, 
Mr.  Barvie  Cook,  Mr.  John  Houlihan,  Mr. 
Jack  Brooker,  Mr.  Alan  Baker,  Mr.  David 
Castleton,  and  other  friends.  After  a  glass  of 


Chairman,  Peter  Jones  speaking  at  the  luncheon,  with  him  is  Mrs.  Jones.  In  the  foregrond  is  Ted  John, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  St.  Dunstan's  A.R.S. 


wine  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent  lunch 
then  Peter  Jones  called  us  to  order  for  the 
presentation  of  the  G3  MOW  Cup.  We  were 
all  delighted  when  the  recipients  were  Mr. 
Field  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  recognition  of  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  for  the 
Society.  This  included  the  somewhat 
difficult  job  of  re-erecting  the  aerials  blown 
down  in  the  winter  gales. 

Naval  Communications 

Lunch  over,  the  afternoon  session  began 
with  Peter  introducing  Lt.  Cmdr  Kidd,  R.N. 
who  gave  an  extremely  interesting  talk  on 
Naval  Communications  from  the  time  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks,  through  to  Napoleon, 
and  the  first  world  war.  We  were  certainly 
made  aware  of  the  modern  methods  of 
communication  and  how  fortunate  we  are 
today. 

And  so  the  official  side  of  the  weekend 
came  to  an  end  and  there  was  time  to  spend 
at  the  transmitter  again,  whilst  some 
stalwarts  spent  the  evening  making  sure 


the   local    brew  was   up  to   standard    in 
Rottingdean. 

Contacts  were  made  over  the  air  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  but  by  lunch  time  the 
festivities  were  over.  It  had  been  nice  to 
meet  up  with  old  friends  again  and  to  make 
one  or  two  new  ones. 

Next  Meeting 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  everyone  who 
contributed  to  our  weekend,  especially  our 
guests  and  speaker,  as  well  as  all  at  Ian 
Fraser  House. 

The  next  Ham  Radio  Meeting  will  be  at 
I.F.H.  on  22nd/23rd  July  and  we  would  be 
more  than  pleased  to  welcome  any  new 
comers  who  may  be  interested  and  care  to 
come  along.  Don't  forget  that  accommoda- 
tion should  be  booked  at  H.Q.  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Since  receiving  this  report  we  have 
learned  of  the  sad  death  of  Duncan 
Sutherland. 


St.  Dunstan's  Ex-Prisoner  of  War  Reunion 

by  Tom  Hart 


The  Reunion  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  P.O.W's 
took  place  at  Ian  Fraser  House  over  the 
weekend  of  18th,  19th,  20th  of  February  and 
began  with  a  Buffet  Dance  in  the  Annexe  on 
the  Friday  evening.  This  gave  everyone  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  old  friends,  and 
making  new  ones,  such  as  Bob  Chalmers 
who  had  only  been  admitted  to  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  September  of  last  year  and 
was  on  his  first  visit  to  I.F.H.  and  his  first 
official  function. 

It  wasn't  long  before  everyone  was 
eating  the  excellent  buffet,  dancing,  drink- 
ing or  chatting,  tho'  I  am  not  sure  which 
order  this  should  be  in.  Billy  and  Alice 
Griffiths  entertained  us  with  some  jolly 
duets,  but  the  Annexe  was  in  deep  silence 
whilst  Jim  Fraser,  who  had  entertained  his 
friends  in  the  Jap  camp  with  his  mouth 
organ,  (before  he  had  to  barter  it  for  some 
scraps  of  food  so  that  he  could  survive), 
played  so  beautifully  on  his  harmonica,  the 
haunting  melody  of  'Moonlight  and  Roses' 
and  I  think  many  thoughts  went  back  to 
those  sad  days,  when  the  misery  of  their 
daily  existence  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
fear  of  the  future.  This  mood,  however, 
only  lasted  for  a  few  moments  and  the 
evening  continued  to  the  music  of  Ernie 
Took  and  his  Band.  Ernie,  we  found  out, 
had  played  for  our  Dances  in  St.  Dunstan's 
for  twenty-six  years.  May  he  play  for 
another  twenty-six  years,  and  may,  God 
willing,  many  of  us  still  be  there  to 
appreciate  him. 

Saturday  morning  saw  us  in  the  Winter 
Gardens  for  the  A.G.M.  Thirty-three 
members  were  present  and  fifteen  guests. 

Billy  Griffiths,  Chairman  of  the  Reunion 
Committee,  welcomed  the  guests  and  after 
asking  them  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  in 
memory  of  our  Founder  and  those  of  our 
members  who  had  passed  on  sinceour  last 
meeting,  read  a  message  from  Sir  Mike 
Ansell,  who  unfortunately  was  not  able  to 
be  with  us,  on  account  of  illness. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  we 
should  invite  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacreto  be  our 
President. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  National  Reunion  of 
ex  POW's  Melbourne  1984,  informing  us 


thata  National  Reunion  wasto  be  heldthere, 
from  2nd  to  7th  October  1984.  Many 
members  thought  this  would  be  too  far, 
andthetriptoo  expensive,  unless  it  could  be 
combined  with  a  planned  holiday  or  visitto 
relatives.  If,  however,  anyone  were 
interested,  please  contact  Tom  Hart  our 
Secretary,  who  will  pass  on  a  copy  of  the 
letter  he  has,  or  you  will  find  particulars  in 
the  FEPOW  Forum. 

On,  Saturday  evening,  eighty-six  mem- 
bers and  their  guests  assembled  in  the 
Winter  Gardens.  After  pre-dinner  drinks 
they  sat  down  at  beautifully  laid  out  tables 
decorated  with  silver  candelabras,  red 
candles  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  decor 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  dinner  itself 
catered  by  Paul  James.  Well  done  Paul, 
keep  it  up. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Garnett-Orme,  who  had 
served  with  the  Welsh  Guards  and  was 
himself  taken  prisoner  at  Boulogne  in  1940, 
welcomed  the  guests  and  read  a  message 
from  Sir  Mike  Ansell,  who  was  ill  at  home 
with  bronchitis.  Sir  Mike  sent  his  best 
wishes  to  everyone  and  hoped  that  all 
would  have  a  very  fine  evening.  He  wished 
to  be  remembered  to  all  those  who  were 
with  him  in  Stalag  9A/H,  Klosta  Heina. 

Amongst  the  guests  were  Mr.  Payne, 
National  President  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Far  East  Prisoners  of  War  Clubs 
and  Associations;  Mr.  R.L.  Dunne,  Vice- 
President  and  his  wife;  Commander  Pool 
and  Mrs.  Pool;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weisblatt;  Mrs. 
E.  Dacre;  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stilwell. 

Mr.  Dunne  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
guests  and  gave  a  witty  and  humorous  talk, 
but  also  said  how  angry  he  was  on  being 
introduced  to  the  St.  Dunstaners  who  had 
been  prisoners  of  the  Japanese,  to  discover 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  were 
blinded,  or  partially  blind,  due  to  malnutri- 
tion which  could  have  been  avoided,  as  the 
food  was  there,  but  was  not  distributed; 
and  although  other  associations  now 
invited  their  enemies  to  their  functions,  this 
would  not  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
N.F.F.C.A. 

Commander  Pool,  whose  ship  was  sunk, 
was  picked  up  by  the  crew  of  another  ship 
of  which  Charles  Mantle  our  St.  Dunstaner, 


was  a  member.  Charlie's  ship  was  later 
sunk  and  after  spending  three  days  in  the 
water,  he  was  picked  up  by  a  British  sub- 
marine. They  were  landed  on  one  of  the 
Islands  which  unfortunately  was  later 
invaded  by  the  Japanese. 

Billy  Griffiths  then  proposed  the  toast  to 
St.  Dunstan's  and  thanked  Dr.  Stilwell  and 
all  the  Staff  for  their  hospitality  and  help  in 
making  the  Reunion  such  a  success. 

The  Bar  was  then  opened  and  an  infor- 
mal get  together  got  on  its  way  with  a  sing 
song.  I  am  sure  it  was  one  of  the  most 
delightful  evenings  we  have  had. 

At  the  Church  Service  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  one  of  the  ex-P.O.W.'s  read  the 
lesson  and  the  Rev.  Meek,  in  his  Address, 
elaborated  on  the  Lesson  which  brought 
much  satisfaction  to  the  large 
congregation. 

The  Reunion  came  to  an  end  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  when  the  Lounge  was 
filled  to  capacity  to  hear  Harry  Ottway  and 
the  Band  of  the  Royal  Engineers  Associa- 
tion. 

"Colonel  Bogey"  and  "We'll  Meet  Again" 
brought  back  many  war  memories  and  it 
was  surprising  how  many  knew  the  correct 
words  for  the  tune  with  which  Harry 
finished  the  Concert:  "Hurrah  for  the 
C.R.E.". 

Our  sincere  thanks  go  to  Dr.  Stilwell  and 
his  Staff,  Mrs.  Pugh,  David  Bamber  the 
House  Steward,  and  all  the  others  who 
helped  to  make  this  a  Grand  Reunion. 

This  Gentlemen,  is  your  Reunion,  you 
make  of  it  what  you  wish. 

The  next  date  will  be  17th,  18th  and  19th 
February,  1984. 


The  Reunion  brought  together  people  long  sep- 
arated. Above.  Jim  Harrington  and  St.  Dunstaner 
Eric  Rowe  who  both  served  in  the  Corps  of 
Drums  of  the  Middlesex  Regiment  and  were 
prisoners  in  Shan-Shu  i  P.O.  W.  camp  until  separ- 
ated later.  Their  reunion  after  forty  years  was 
through  Len  Wiggins,  of  St.  Dunstan's  Employ- 
ment Department,  who  is  Jim's  brother-in-law. 
Below  Cmd.  R.M.  Pool  and  St.  Dunstaner  Horace 
'Charlie '  Mantle,  whose  story  is  told  by  Tom  Hart. 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Ending  up 

By  Kingsley  Amis 
Read  by  Robert  Gladwell 
Reading  Time  5  hours 
Tuppence-ha'penny  Cottage  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  isolated.  It  is  occupied  by 
five  old  people  from  differing  backgrounds 
and  of  diverse  temperaments. 

Adela  Bastaple,  faded  and  overworked, 
looks  after  the  day-to-day  running  of  the 
house.  Her  brother  Bernard,  a  retired  army 
officer,  is  a  secretive  embittered  man  with  a 
savagely  wounding  tongue  and  a  penchant 
for  malicious  practical  jokes. 

Marigold  Pyke,  widowed  and  an  old 
friend  of  Adela's,  is  a  silly  pretentious 
woman.  Her  inane  empty-headed  chatter 
sickens  Bernard  and  the  two  are  perpetually 
in  a  state  of  open  acid-tongued  hostility. 

George  (Professor  George  Zeyer)  an  old 
friend  of  the  Bastaples,  is  partially  paral- 
ysed and  mainly  confined  to  his  room. 

The  last  member  of  this  strangely 
assorted  menage  is  Derek  Shorten 
('Shorty')  who  occupies  a  curious  position 
in  the  household,  midway  between  'family' 
and  servant.  Shorty  is  a  cheerful  alcoholic 
and  he  and  Bernard  had  a  homosexual 
relationship  many  years  earlier.  .  . 


In  this  painfully  sad  'black  comedy',  the 
author  writes  quite  brilliantly  of  the 
interactions  of  this  oddly  assorted  quintet, 
the  powerful  undercurrents  of  spite  and 
malice,  and  senile  acrimony,  and  the 
inexorable  advance  to  'second 
childishness,  and  mere  oblivion,  ending 
inevitably,  in  tragedy.  Absorbing  (and 
chilling)  reading. 

The  boy  who  followed  Ripley 

By  Patricia  Highsmith 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  12  hours 

In  the  village  cafe  near  his  French  home, 
Ripley  is  approached  by  a  seventeen-year- 
old  American  boy  who  introduces  himself 
as  Billy  Rawlings.  Intrigued,  Tom  takes  him 
home  where  the  boy  eventually  confesses 
that  he  is  Frank  Pearson  and  he  has  run 
away  from  home,  following  his  father's 
tragic  death  when  his  wheelchair  plunged 
over  a  cliff  on  his  estate. 

The  verdict  was  accidental  death  but  the 
boy  claims  that  he  pushed  his  father  to  his 
death. 

Ripley  gets  the  boy  a  false  passport  from 
one  of  his  shady  friends  in  Hamburg. 
During  a  trip  to  Berlin  the  boy  is  kidnapped 
and  a  large  ransom  demanded  from  his 
wealthy  family,  With  the  agreement  of 
Frank's  family,  Tom  Ripley  acting  as  go- 
between,  foils  the  gang.  The  boy  returns 
unharmed  and  with  the  ransom  money 
intact.  .  . 


HOW  TO  GET  A  GOOD  JOB  DONE  -  by  George  Brooks 


As  we  all  know,  there  are  lots  of  jobs  done 
by  'cowboys'.  One  day  a  workman  arrived 
at  the  bungalow  to  do  a  repair  job.  I  had 
thought  up  a  good  ruse  to  give  the  work- 
man inspiration  to  make  a  good  job. 

"Not  many  young  men  go  in  for  sound 
apprenticeships  these  days"  I  said.  He 
agreed  with  me  and  continued  by  saying 
that  there  were  not  many  skilled  men 
around,  and  some  do  botched  up  jobs.  I 
knew  by  his  answers  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  make  a  really  good  job  and  would 
show  me  his  skill. 

When  he  had  finished  the  job,  he  came 
into  the  lounge  and  to  emphasise  what  I 
had  been  saying  about  'cowboys'  I  pointed 
to  the  french  window  and  said  "two  or 
three  years  ago  a  workman  came  to  repair 
the  lock  on  that.  He  took  out  the  four  screws 


holding  the  plate  to  the  window  with  the 
horizontal  brass  handle  and  when  I  pulled 
the  door  shut  the  whole  lot  came  away 
from  the  door!".  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  had 
to  get  my  tools  out,  rebore  the  holes  and 
put  in  the  plastic  plugs  and  screws  myself. 
"You  try  that  lock  now"  I  said!  He  agreed 
that  it  was  a  good  job,  "take  a  horse  to  pull 
that  lock  off  now"  he  said. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  mind  me  seeing 
the  job  he  had  just  done  and  without  doubt 
he  had  made  a  really  good  solid  and  skilful 
repair  job.  I  thanked  him  and  saw  him  to  the 
door.  When  I  returned  to  the  lounge  my 
wife  was  iaughing  her  head  off,  "what  are 
you  laughing  at"  I  asked  her-"that  man" 
she  said  "was  the  workman  who  did  the 
lock  job  some  years  ago!"  Gee,  was  my 
face  RED! 


10 


A  Moment 

to  Spare 

with 

Syd  Scroggie 

NO  NEWS  LIKE  THE  OLD  NEWS 

Accustomed  to  receiving  our  Dundee 
"Courier"  through  the  letterbox  each 
morning,  invariably  of  that  day's  date, 
Margaret  and  I  were  surprised  recently  by 
the  arrival  of  a  "Daily  Mail,"  a  somewhat 
frail  copy,  which  turned  out  to  be  dated  the 
4th  May,  1896;  in  fact,  the  first  issue  of  this 
paper.  Documents  turn  up  in  strange 
places,  aged  chests,  forgotten  cellars, 
private  libraries;  it  was  in  the  back  of  an  old 
picture-frame  that  my  brother  discovered  a 
"Times"  with  the  first  news  of  Waterloo  in 
it:  and  in  the  case  of  this  "Daily  Mail,"  as 
subsequently  came  to  light,  it  had  turned 
up  in  an  old  snapshot  album  in  Fort 
William.  There  are  no  pictures  in  it,  but 
Margaret  and  I  were  able  to  read  a 
sentimental  love-story,  thrilled  to  the  story 
of  a  Guardsman,  caught  sleeping  at  his 
post,  who  thereupon  blew  out  his  brains, 
and  discovered  the  existence,  hitherto 
unsuspected,  of  a  product  called  "Vi- 
Cocoa"  which  you  only  have  to  drink  in 
order  to  ensure  virility,  regular  bowel- 
movement,  and  the  rosy  cheeks  of  good 
health. 

Hans  Richter  is  conducting  at  the  St. 
James'  Hall,  George  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby" 
is  on  at  the  Adelphi,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
has  a  poodle  trimmed  and  trained  in  the 
most  advanced  fashion,  incompetent 
bicyclists,  mostly  women,  are  the  curse  of 
London's  traffic;  these  and  many  other 
items  entertained  Roseangle  over  its  break- 
fast, but  it  was  a  note  in  the  parliamentary 
column  which  most  caught  my  attention, 
Canadian-born  as  I  am.  Millions  of  acres  in 
Southern  British  Columbia,  this  was  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  question  in  the  House,  had 
been  inadvertently  annexed  to  the  United 


States  by  the  error  of  an  American  carto- 
grapher, and  would  the  Minister  see  to  it 
that  these  territories  were  restored  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  forthwith.  I  felt 
suddenly  involved  because  this  is  the  very 
part  of  Canada  I  come  from,  my  hackles 
rose  at  this  high-handed  seizure  of  my 
birthplace,  and  it  was  only  when  Margaret 
pointed  out  that  these  events  related  to 
1896  and  not  1983  that  I  calmed  down  and 
gotonwith  my  porridge.  Kootenay  Lake  is  a 
hundred  miles  long;  at  its  southern  end  it  all 
but  touches  the  39th  parallel,  and  it  was  to 
this  region  of  snow-capped  peaks,  forests, 
and  potentially  fertile  valleys  that  my  father 
came  in  1910,  exchanging  the  straw  hat  and 
cane  of  a  young  blade  of  the  Dundee 
professional  class  for  the  plaid  shirt  and 
kneeboots  of  a  Canadian  backwoodsman. 
There  is  still  a  snapshot  of  the  grizzly  bear 
he  had  no  option  to  shoot,  lured  to  its  death 
by  a  can  of  maple  syrup  outside  the  cabin. 
My  mother  joined  him  there,  so  that  it  was 
not  to  the  sound  of  jute-mill  "bummers"  in 
Dundee  that  I  was  born  but  the  whistling  of 
marmots,  the  call  of  the  Canada  jay,  the 
bugling  of  elk  in  the  crisp  autumn  nights 
around  Harrap  and  Nelson  City.  "Where 
were  you  born,  Scroggie,"  said  Mr. 
Stanners,  the  knickerbockered  Cambridge 
don  who  gave  his  services  to  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  Church  Stretton  days  of  old.  "B.C.,"  I 
replied.  Mr.  Stanners  studied  this.  "I  think 
we'd  better  write  British  Columbia, 
Scroggie,"  he  said,  "or  they  might  think 
that  was  when  you  were  born."  Putting 
away  our  86-year-old  "Daily  Mail"  for 
future  reference,  packed  with  fascinating 
titbits,  interest  and  sensation  as  it  is, 
Margaret  and  I  turned  to  the  pretty  predict- 
able items,  the  unremarkable  tenor  of  the 
current  "Courier." 
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Sixty-second  Birthday 


by  Tiny'  Pointon 


There  must  be  many  ways  of  celebrating 
one's  birthday,  indeed  not  so  many  years 
ago  I  went  out  and  bought  an  outboard 
motor  for  my  fishing  boat.  This  year,  being 
my  62nd,  I  got  up  at  5  a.m.,  an  hour  I  did  not 
believe  existed,  and  my  ever  loving  and 
long  suffering  wife  got  up  with  me  to  get 
my  breakfast  so  that  I  was  ready  when  a 
friend  picked  me  up  by  car  to  motor  to 
Gatwick.  Leaving  the  car  with  Crawley 
Down  Garage,  we  were  taken  by  bus  to  the 
airport  where  we  boarded  the  Boeing  737 
flight  to  Geneva.  Here  we  were  met  by  the 
Ski  Travelway  coach  and  representative, 
who  greeted  us  with  the  glad  news  that 
there  had  been  heavy  snow  the  previous 
night  at  Chateau  D'Oex  and  that  they  had 
had  to  use  chains  to  get  the  coach  out. 

Coach  journey 

On  this  coach  we  travelled  the  100  miles 
plus,  passing  on  our  way  through  the 
vineyards,  Lausanne,  Montreux,  Gruyere, 
famous  for  its  cheese,  to  Bulle  where  we 
started  climbing  into  the  mountains,  arriv- 
ing at  Chateau  D'Oex  at  about  3.30  p.m. 
jubilant  to  see  so  much  snow.  Rick,  the 
courier,  had  en  route  given  us  an  interest- 
ing description  of  the  journey,  which  last 
year  we  did  in  the  dark  so  that  no  one  could 
have  seen  the  sights.  Having  been  allo- 
cated our  rooms,  we  went  up  the  road  to 
get  fixed  up  with  skis,  sticks,  etc.,  and  these 
were  stowed  away  in  a  very  convenient 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  Hotel  De  L'Ours, 
which,  I  am  told,  had  been  refurbished  in  a 
big  way  last  June  and  from  the  layout  very 
intelligently  and  specifically  as  a  ski  lodge, 
with  the  warmest  and  most  beautiful 
duvets  that  I  have  ever  come  across. 

My  room  mates,  Dave  and  Roger,  I  had 
never  met  before,  largely  because  circum- 
stances had  prevented  me  from  doing  any 
pre  ski  training,  but  in  the  end  I  think  that 
my  water  skiing  through  the  summer 
helped  a  great  deal  to  keep  leg  muscles 
right.  We  were  each  issued  with  a  lift  pass 
which  one  needs  to  open  turnstiles,  etc.  to 
get  on  to  the  cable  cars  or  drag  lifts,  simply 


by  inserting  the  thing  into  an  aperture.  I  am 
told  that  all  lifts  in  the  area  are  connected  to 
the  main  computer  in  Gstaad,  14  kilometers 
away  and  thatthe  pass  is  rather  valuable  as 
it  also  covers  one  on  all  the  buses  and 
trains.  "So  don't  lose  it"  said  Steve,  the  Ski 
Travelway  Rep  at  the  Hotel,  who  was  an 
inch  taller  than  me,  three  stone  or  more  in 
muscle,  and  final  insult,  had  reversed  the 
numbers  of  age!  He  seemed  able  to  carry 
any  amount  of  questions  in  his  head  and 
deal  with  them  without  any  trouble  at  all, 
and  if  he  did  not  immediately  know  the 
answer  to  a  question,  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing out. 

Next  morning,  after  a  continental  break- 
fast, reinforced  by  the  two  hard  boiled  eggs 
I  had  taken  with  me,  I  met  Michel  my  ski 
instructor;  he  being  28  years  of  age,  a 
Swiss,  speaking  very  good  English  and  by 
far  the  best  instructor  I  have  met.  We 
seemed  to  communicate  very  well. 

First  day 

We  went  on  the  first  day  to  La  Bray, 
boarding  the  Tele  Ferique  which  carries 
about  30  people  with  skis,  etc.  up  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  mountain  and  a  Tele  Cabin  and 
a  two  seater  for  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the 
restaurant.  On  the  gentle  slopes  we 
discovered  that  there  were  a  few  problems 
with  my  skiing  to  be  put  right,  like  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  turn  right  than  left,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  day  it  was  coming  together. 

For  the  next  day,  Michel  took  me  in  his 
Mini  to  Les  Moulins  to  Mont  Chevreuile 
where  for  the  next  three  days  we  built  up 
my  skiing  and  rode  up  the  T  bar  drag  lift, 
which  is  so  simple  to  use.  By  the  Friday 
night  I  was  mentally  rubbing  my  hands 
together  with  glee,  going  to  take  a  ski  test 
the  next  day  and  thinking  that  I  would  twist 
Michel's  arm  to  take  me  up  on  the  Red  run 
(there  being  only  one  more  difficult  colour 
in  graduation,  that  being  black).  I  phoned 
my  wife  that  evening  to  say  how  well  things 
were  going,  wentto  bed  and  then,  the  lurgy 
got  me-right  between  the  shoulders  with 
one  meat  skewer,  another  in  the  front  of  my 
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chest,  a  blow  lamp  down  my  throat  and  two 
little  men  with  big  hammers  inside  my 
head-l  was  also  subjected  to  hyperpyrexia 
and  prevented  from  sleeping  at  all!  I  stayed 
in  bed  on  the  Saturday  and  that  evening  as 
soon  as  they  came  in,  members  of  the  Club 
called  in  to  see  me,  and  I  asked  Julian,  a 
19  year  old  man  who  had  driven  up  with 
me,  and  who  spoke  some  French,  if  he 
could  go  to  the  Chemist  and  buy  me  some 
'Night  Nurse'.  He  did  his  best  to  explain  my 
wishes  to  the  people  in  the  shop  and 
brought  back  with  him  what  they  told  him  I 
wanted,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  bed 
urinal!  Ah  well.  In  spite  of  the  amusement 
this  caused  me,  I  did  get  some  sleep  that 
night,  but  Sunday  was  about  as  stable  as  a 
jelly,  so  no  more  skiing  on  this  trip.  We 
returned  our  gear  to  the  shop,  which  was 
the  first  time  I  had  been  out  of  the  Hotel. 
(The  gear  was  very  good.) 

Twin  ladies 

On  the  first  day  whilst  talking  to  another 
of  our  party,  the  name  of  Bowles  Outdoor 
Pursuit  Centre  of  Crowborough  was  men- 
tioned, and  two  identical  twin  ladies  sitting 
nearby  and  aged  by  the  way  70,  came  over 
and  we  had  a  short  conversation,  arranging 
to  meetthesetwo  ladies  that  evening  in  the 
Hotel.  I  am  told  that  they  zip  around  the 
pistes,  as  much  at  ease  on  the  snow  as  if 
doing  a  little  gentle  shopping!  They  were 
worth  a  guinea  a  minute  to  be  with. 

I  must  mention  the  magic  of  the  yellow 
bib  with  three  black  circles  on,  which  is  the 
international  sign  of  the  blind  skier.  Every 
courtesy  is  extended  to  one  on  the  pistes 
and  in  the  cafes,  and  on  the  slopes  every- 
one wants  to  come  and  talk,  from  a  group  of 
13  year  old  Irish  girls,  all  of  whom  wished  to 
photograph  me,toagroupofyoung  people 
from  Utrecht. 

With  last  minute  shopping  and  packing 
completed,  we  left  on  Monday  afternoon 
through  a  land  of  pure  white,  even  on  the 
trees,  as  no  wind  had  disturbed  the  last  fall 
of  snow.  Down  the  hill  from  the  900  metres 
of  A.S.L.  of  Chateau  D'Oex  to  Bulle  and  so 
through  the  vineyards  again  to  Geneva. 
Strange  to  think  that  grapes  grow  so  well 
where  there  is  so  much  snow. 

After  a  good  flight  home  and  the  car 
collected,  what  happens  the  next  day- 
snow-but  now  one  doesn't  rub  hands 
together  gleefully,  but  to  keep  warm!  All  a 
matter  of  perspective. 


Now  to  roll  the  credits.  Thank  you  to  Ray 
Hazan  without  whom  I  would  never  have 
met  and  been  infected  by  the  ski-ing  bug 
and  would  have  missed  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment,  to  Margaret  Baynes,  Secretary 
of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Ski  Club  for  all  her 
hard  work  in  organisation  and  to  every 
member  of  the  Club  for  personal  assistance 
given  unstintingly  to  me  by  all  age  groups. 
Thank  you  to  Ski  Travelway,  who  fixed 
everything  in  the  ski  resort  and  every  one  of 
their  staff  for  all  they  did,  and  to  the  Swiss 
people  as  a  whole  for  their  truly  commer- 
cial approach  to  life  in  that  they  appear  to 
want  to  make  money  by  giving  the  best 
possible  value  for  it,  which  is  why  they  are 
so  successful  as  a  nation  and  lead  the  world 
in  finance,  as  well,  of  course,  as  skiing. 
Lastly,  thank  you  to  St.  Dunstan's  without 
which  nothing  would  have  been  possible 
anyway. 

As  for  the  future,  I  wonder  if  my  marriage 
and  my  pocket  would  stand  a  month  next 
year,  instead  of  one  week.  But,  I  shall  be 
packing  "Night  Nurse"  next  time! 


BRUSH  UP  YOUR  BRIDGE 

In  the  next  few  editions  of  the  Review,  we 
hope  to  publish  some  bridge  problems  to 
test  your  skill.  The  first  appears  below. 


N 

S  843 

H  AQ864 

D  AQ102 

C  J 

w 

E 

S  AJ752 

S  Q106 

H  102 

H  J75 

D  85 

D  K74 

C  Q1092 

S 
S  K9 
H  K93 
D  J963 
C  A874 

C  K653 

Dealer  N 

Love  all 

An  interesting  play  arises  in  this  hand 
should  North  play  in  4H.  He  needs  a  spade 
ruff  in  dummy  to  make  10  tricks.  West  will 
take  the  first  spade  and  return  a  diamond  to 
the  King  and  a  second  diamond.  A  diamond 
ruff  will  now  defeat.  Declarer  needs  to 
ensure  that  West  takes  both  spades  by 
playing  the  nine  on  the  first  spade  lead. 
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Snow  Queen 
and  the 

Six  Dwarfs 


by  Ray  Hazan 


The  snow  slopes  at  Wertach. 


The  skiing  party  were  very  fortunate  this 
year  as  the  Snow  Queen  only  donned  her 
white  mantel  some  three  weeks  before  the 
group  embarked  for  Germany.  Although 
the  small  Alpine  villages  depend  mainly 
upon  their  summer  trade,  when  tourists 
flock  in  to  enjoy  the  glorious  walks  and 
sports  facilities  on  offer,  nevertheless, 
winter  sports  provide  an  essential  source  of 
income.  As  agriculture  comes  to  a  grinding 
halt  during  the  winter,  farmers  operate  ski 
lifts,  snow  tractors  and  emergency  services 
to  augment  their  income.  Skiers  this  year, 
therefore,  were  welcomed  with  open  arms, 
the  first  arms  being  those  of  mine  host, 
Alex  Lipp,  owner  of  the  Hotel  Magnus, 
where  we  had  stayed  on  three  previous 
occasions. 

We  arrived  in  the  village  of  Wertach, 
situated  some  two  and  a  half  hours  by 
coach  south  of  Munich,  in  time  for  dinner 
on  Friday,  18th  February.  And  were  we 
ready  for  something  to  eat!  Dan  Air  had 
provided  us  with  three  small  sandwiches 
during  our  flight  from  Gatwick.  The  same 
route  by  British  Airways  would  have  cost 
fifty  pounds  more,  so  it  was  a  worthwhile 


sacrifice.  It  was  with  cries  of  sheer  delight 
that  our  party  of  18  found  waiting  at  Munich 
airport,  2  very  good  friends  from  last  year; 
Bombardier  Bill  Mullan,  the  coach  driver, 
and  Gunner  Oily  Allport,  from  94  Locating 
Regt,.  Royal  Artillery,  who,  once  again,  had 
so  kindly  agreed  to  provide  guides  and 
generally  look  after  us. 

Continuity 

Indeed,  continuity  was  to  bethethemeof 
this  year's  trip.  During  dinner  atthe  by  now 
very  familiar 'Weinstube',  we  metourother 
three  guides.  2nd  Lieutenant  Simon  Clegg 
has,  for  the  past  2  years,  organised,  trained 
and  led  the  Regimental  langlauf,  or  cross 
country  ski  team.  One  can  only  assume  that 
he  either  'saw  the  light',  about  downhill 
skiing  or  was  volunteered  to  look  after  us!. 
He  turned  outto  be  a  respected  leader,  who 
organised  in  the  most  pleasant,  cheerful 
and  competent  of  manners.  Simon  was 
accompanied  by  Bdr.  Pete  Zamudio  and 
Gnr.  Jerry  Pitman,  both  of  whom  we  had 
met  last  year.  Familiar  friends,  the  same 
hotel  room,  and  snow  slopes,  with  whose 
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Don  Planner  moving  fast  on  the  slope. 


bumps,  trees,  pylons  and  ravines,  we  were 
on  intimate  terms;  all  meant  we  could  carry 
on  where  we  left  off  before.  We  did  have 
two  new  guides,  both  of  whom  cottoned  on 
remarkably  quickly.  Major  Mike  Boocock  of 
the  Royal  Anglian  Regt.  acted  as  our  offical 
escort,  and  David  Williams,  former  ski 
racer,  lent  us  his  invaluable  experience.  His 
ability  to  race  through  a  plate  of  cream 
cakes  was  phenomenal! 

Quiet  life 

Some  readers  may  recall  last  year's  saga, 
and  tales  of  skiers  in  fancy  dress,  per- 
forming all  sorts  of  unmentionable  things 
as  a  last  fling  before  the  abstinence  of  Lent. 
Well,  this  year,  St.  Dunstaners  were  pre- 
pared to  forgo  the  sight  of  women  in  black 
fishnet  stockings,  on  skis,  all  for  a  quiet  life. 
The  first  weekend  was  anything  but  quiet. 
With  the  previous  lack  of  snow,  everyone 
was  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  But 
because  of  the  instant  understanding 
between  pupil  and  guide,  most  of  us  felt 
that  by  the  end  of  the  first  day,  we  had 
caught  up  with  where  we  had  left  off  last 
February.  By  the  Monday  we  had  the  slopes 
largely    to    ourselves.    Despite    changing 


guides  every  2  days,  instant  confidence 
existed.  This  speaks  loudly  for  both  compe- 
tence and  continuity. 

Conditions  were  ideal  this  year.  Though 
the  sun  shone,  it  was  cool  and  even  cooler 
when  an  icy  North  wind  blew.  This  meant 
that  the  snow  remained  in  a  constant  condi- 
tion. Skiing  can  become  very  testing  when 
the  surface  varies  from  soft  patches  to 
plaques  of  ice.  We  had  a  variety  oftempera- 
tures,  as  attested  by  a  thermometer  at  the 
top  of  one  of  the  ski  lifts;  minus  8  degrees 
centigrade  one  day,  plus  22  degrees  the 
next.  Minus  20  was  recorded  one  evening, 
but  it  was  a  dry  cold,  or  was  it  the  lager? 

Blindfolded  guides 

To  take  advantage  of  the  quieter  slopes 
before  the  weekenders  arrived,  our  tradi- 
tional 'end  of  week  laugh',  was  held  on  the 
Friday  afternoon.  Unfairly,  we  laugh  as  our 
guides  are  themselves  brought  down  the 
slope  blindfolded,  not  by  us,  we  hasten  to 
add,  but  by  our  wives.  In  fact,  this  year,  the 
last  laugh  was  on  us.  A  proper  race,  with 
gates  and  offical  time  keeper  was  arranged, 
and  we  were  filmed  at  the  attempt!  Some 
British  Army  instructors  very  kindly  offered 
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to  take  a  video  for  us,  which  will  at  least 
prove  that  we  do  go  skiing,  and  the  tan  is 
not  obtained  under  a  sun  lamp.  But  both 
pupil  and  guide  found  it  a  very  different 
matter  to  be  free  wheeled  down  a  slope, 
and  guided  through  narrow  gates.  At  first, 
Simon  decreed  that  anyone  missing  a  gate 
would  be  disqualified.  It  would  have  been  a 
non  existent  race!  However,  a  half  day's 
practice  would  soon  get  us  used  to  this  new 
style  of  guiding.  Wives  and  children  had  a 
race  of  their  own,  so  we  all  waited  with 
interest  for  the  results  to  be  announced  in 
the  evening. 


Apres  ski 

An  integral  part  of  a  skiing  holiday  is  the 
apres  ski.  Sinceour  hotel  only  serves  break- 
fast, it  means  we  can  try  all  the  different 
guest  houses  and  restaurants  in  the  village. 
Again,  we  are  known  now.  To  turn  up  at  5 
pm  and  ask  for  a  table  for  25  people  in  2 
hours  time  seems  to  create  no  problem  at 
all.  Their  dinner  plates  make  ours  look  like 
side  plates!  The  average  price  for  a  family 
of  4,  for  food  and  drinks  worked  out  at  just 
over  three  pounds  a  head.  Add  to  the  food, 
the  delights  of  good  company,   and  the 


satisfaction  of  a  day  of  fresh  air  and  activity, 
and  you  have  much  of  whatyou  could  want 
out  of  life! 

Thank  you  dinner 

We  try  and  make  up  for  blindfolding  our 
guides,  by  inviting  them  to  a  thank  you 
dinner.  In  his  response  to  our  vote  of 
thanks,  Simon  Clegg  affirmed  that  Bill  'the 
bus',  Pete,  Oily  and  Jerry  had  all  volun- 
teered for  the  trip.  We  were  tremendously 
grateful  to  them  and  their  parent  unit,  with- 
out whom  our  trip  would  not  be  possible. 
Simon  then  went  on  to  announce  winners 
and  give  out  prizes.  The  lads  had  most 
generously  clubbed  together  and  presen- 
ted Rachel  Wortley  with  some  chocolates 
for  winning  the  youngster's  race.  Although 
Joan  Wortley  won  the  women's  race,  all 
were  presented  with  a  most  sought  after 
prize-a  kiss  from  Simon!  But  the  supreme 
Champion,  if  not  for  missing  the  least 
number  of  gates,  was  Gerry  Jones,  closely 
followed  by  Don  Planner,  Alan  Wortley, 
Ray  Hazan,  and  Bill  Shea.  Gerry  was 
presented  with  a  huge  cow  bell,  which  will 
be  mounted  on  a  shield,  and  awarded 
annually.  Best  loser,  and  most  loving 
couple  of  the  party  prize,  a  pair  of  chocolate 
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hearts,  was  presented  to  John  and  Daphne 
Gilbert.  This  was  their  first  trip,  and  John 
writes  elsewhere  about  his  experiences. 


Fading  snow 

The  next  morning  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  fading  spirits  as  fading  snow.  The 
sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  beneath  our  skis 
the  snow  began  to  melt,  and  grass  and  mud 
make  themselves  visible.  Soldiers  who  had 
come  down  for  a  fortnight's  skiing  in 
January  and  early  February,  had  spent  the 
time  hiking,  so  we  had  been  extremely 
lucky.  The  rain  on  Sunday  morning  merely 
added  to  the  sadness  of  our  leaving-sad 
that  we  could  not  carry  on  this  great  week. 
But  the  bonus  was  some  extra  time  in 
Munich,  where  we  went  our  separate  ways 
according  to  interest.  No  names!  Some 
visited  the  largest  bar  in  the  world,  which 
seats  3000  upstairs,  and  2000  downstairs, 
and  where  beer  is  served  in  litre  glasses.  It 
was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  party 
made  its  way  back  to  the  coach.  Others 
headed  for  the  town  square,  with  its 
Rathaus,  (Town  Hall),  its  famous  clock,  and 
a  more  substantial  meal. 


A  satisfyingly  tired  group  of  people 
arrived  back  at  Gatwick  that  Sunday  night. 
That  is  our  fifth  visit  to  Germany,  and  each 
has  improved  upon  the  last  in  some  detail. 
This  year  we  had  more  skiing,  and  to  a 
higher  standard  than  ever  before. 
Responsibility  for  this  must  go,  in  large 
part,  to  Simon  and  his  team.  Their  dedica- 
tion and  enthusiasm  brings  great  credit 
upon  them  and  their  Regiment.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  Lt.  Col.  Fowler,  Commanding 
Officer,  94  Locating  Reg.,  R.A.,  for 
permitting  the  trip  to  take  place.  We  hope 
that  Mike  Boocockand  David  Williams  have 
recovered  by  now  from  their  experiences. 
We  thank  St.  Dunstan's  for  their  assistance. 

Skiing  is  .  .  . 

Skiing  is  not  just  the  physical  thrill  and, 
yes  sometimes,  fright,  of  skimming  down  a 
snow  slope  at  speed,  the  wind  in  your  hair, 
the  sun  in  your  face,  and  the  sense  of 
achievement  at  the  bottom,  but  also  the 
conviviality  of  a  warm  meal,  wine,  pleasant 
surroundings,  and  above  all,  shared 
experiences  and  near  misses,  with  good 
friends.  Snow  Queen,  long  may  we  serve 
you! 


Alan  Wort/ey  negotiating  a  'gate'. 


L 
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OUR  TRIP 


by  Tom  Daborn 


Tom  Daborn  with  a  friend,  Archie,  at  Wasaga 
Beach. 


On  October  1st,  1982,  my  wife  and  I  left 
Heathrow  for  Canada..  We  were  met  at 
Toronto  by  a  Canadian  Red  Cross  V.A.D. 
(who  was  at  St.  Dunstan's  1944/45)  Verna 
Ritchie,  (nee  Johnny  Johnson)  and  her 
husband  Herb.  We  were  just  moving  off  to 
the  car  park,  when  someone  came  and  put 
his  arms  around  my  wife.  That  was  her 
cousin!  He  knewthetimeof  our  arrival,  and 
met  us  with  a  list  of  the  families  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers. 

We  spent  a  lovely  weekend  with  Verna 
and  Herb,  and  were  taken  to  their  golf  club 
to  have  a  look  around.  We  were  also  taken 
to  friends  of  theirs  and  ours,  The 
Shouldices,  where  we  had  lunch,  and  a 
lovely  walk  around  Centennial  Park, 
Etobicoke;  and  then  taken  out  to  dinner. 
Everyone  is  so  hospitable. 

We  left  Toronto  with  friendsto  drive  upto 
Stayner  Wasaga  Beach,  on  the  Georgian 
Bay  (Part  of  Lake  Huron).  We  drove  miles 
whilst  there,  to  the  Blue  Mountain  Pottery 
and  around  Bracebridge  and  also  to 
Midlands  (Saint  Marie)  an  old  Indian  settle- 
ment, which  had  been  reconstructed  after  it 
had  been  burnt  down.  All  very  interesting, 
and  they  let  me  handle  all  the  tools  that  had 
been  made,  as  they  were  made  and  used 
300  years  ago.  You  need  about  6  months  or 


more  to  really  examine  the  history  of  it  all. 
This  settlement  was  started  by  a  French 
missionary. 

Collingwood,  which  is  on  Lake  Huron, 
notfarfrom  Stayner,  still  hasa  thriving  ship 
building  industry,  and  600  feet  ships  are 
still  built  there.  The  vastness  of  these  lakes 
has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed,  when  a  storm 
can  sink  ships  plying  across  the  lake. 

The  'fall'  in  Canada  is  beautiful.  The 
leaves  of  the  Maples  go  from  red,  orange, 
yellow  and  brown  all  on  the  same  tree.  We 
stayed  in  Stayner  a  week,  then  back  to 
Toronto  to  stay  a  week  with  Eleanor 
Johnson  (nee  Shaw)  another  St.  Dunstan's 
V.A.D.  who  married  Joe  Johnson  from 
Liverpool,  who  could  make  a  cracking  cup 
of  English  tea!!  We  were  taken  up  to  the 
Toronto  C.N.  Tower.  The  highest  tower  in 
the  world.  1815  feet.  Took  us  4  mins.  35 
seconds  to  get  up  there  in  the  lift  (slow 
because  of  the  wind)  but  we  came  down  in 
58  seconds!  Wow!  From  the  tower  you  had 
a  panoramic  view  of  Toronto  from  4  sides 
of  the  tower,  including  Niagara  Falls,  90 
miles  away,  which  is  seen  as  a  cloud  of 
spray.  When  entering  the  tower  you  are 
given  a  'Magic  Wand',  which  transmits  a 
commentary  of  the  view  seen  from  4  differ- 
ent angles,  including  the  gold  windows  of 
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one  of  the  banks.  This  stands  out! !  This  stay 
with  Eleanor  and  Joe  Johnson,  resulted  in  a 
reunion  with  many  people,  ending  in  a 
party  of  21  of  my  wife's  relatives,  cousins 
and  their  families.  Didn't  those  tongues 
wag!!  Also  we  met  up  again  with  a  young 
couple  (and  their  family  of  three  boys)  who 
when  students  on  a  trip  to  Britain  14  or  15 
years  ago,  stayed  with  us  in  Kent.  They  also 
are  called  Shouldice-son  of  the  other 
Shouldice! !  A  trip  to  Toronto  must  include 
a  visit  to  the  new  Eaton  Centre.  Built  like  a 
massive  greenhouse,  with  several  floors,  it 
is  the  pride  of  private  enterprise.  Joe, 
having  retired  from  Eaton's  took  us  to 
lunch.  Everytime  we  talk  about  it  we  laugh! 
The  restaurant  was  on  the  third  floor.  Into 
the  glass  lift  we  went,  pressed  number  3 
button,  and  went  up  to  number  4,  press 
number  3  again,  returned  to  basement! 
This  went  on  to  a  combination  of  all  floors 
except  the  third,  until  we  were  all  in 
hysterics.  In  the  end,  we  won,  got  out,  and 
went  to  our  table  in  the  restaurant,  which 
gave  us  a  perfect  view  of  people  in  the  lift 
repeating  our  performance.  With  their 
gestures  and  no  sound,  it  was  hilarious!!  In 
the  Eaton  Centre  we  felt  at  home  seeing 
Marks  and  Spencers,  Boots,  etc.  Toronto  is 
3  cities  in  one,  now  it  has  expanded  and  my 
wife  is  glad  she  doesn't  have  to  drive  over 
there. 

Florida 

We  were  picked  up  by  our  friends  from 
Stayner,  to  drive  to  their  'mobile  home'  in 
Florida,  through  New  York  State  (roads 
very  pot-holey)  through  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  with  a  special  stop  for 
two  nights  at  Williamsburg,  (where  we  lost 
the  colony).  There  was  a  church  called 
Bruton.  The  first  governor  was  from  Bruton 
in  Somerset,  Raleigh  Tavern  and  plenty  of 
English  place  names.  Lots  of  buildings  had 
burned  down  and  were  rebuilt  in  the  1920's 
and  were  opened  as  a  17/18th  century  his- 
toric sightseeing  Williamsburg  village!! 
Williamsburg  together  with  Yorktown  and 
Jamestown  was  the  nucleus  of  the  U.S.A. 
We  found  things  very  expensive  there. 
Driving  through  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  brought  thoughts  of  England  as 
we  drove  through  counties  with  signs  say- 
ing, Surrey,  Sussex,  Essex,  Somerset,  etc., 
and  village  signs  named  after  towns  in 
England.  After  driving  over  1800  miles,  we 


arrived  in  Boynton  Beach  Mobile  Home 
estate.  Dozens  of  these  Mobile  Homeparks 
are  in  Florida,  and  most  of  the  people  have 
3  wheel  bicycles  to  ride  around  the  estates 
for  exercise!  Our  welcome  was  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain,  and  one  morning  we 
had  5^  inches  of  rain  in  6  hours.  Me,  well  I 
was  in  my  shorts  sitting  on  the  porch,  trying 
to  keep  cool  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of 
82°.  Oh  to  be  in  England  now  that  winter  is 
here!  Whilst  in  Florida  (besides  shopping 
plazas)  we  went  to  Wellington  Park.  A 
beautiful  English  style  park  where  they 
train  horses  for  show  jumping  and  play 
polo.  The  vicar  of  the  Church  we  attended 
had  an  interesting  story  to  tell.  Three  years 
ago,  he  was  asked  to  take  morning  service 
in  a  church  near  the  park.  People  were 
asked  to  turn  and  greet  all  neighbours.  One 
lady  turned  to  shake  hands  and  greet  a 
young  man  on  his  own,  and  said  "Oh  my 
God".  It  was  Prince  Charles,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  play  polo.  The  congregation  were 
most  impressed  by  the  way  he  stayed 
behind  after  the  service  to  chat  to  them  all! ! 

Happy  Memories 

We  returned  to  Heathrow  on  November 
9th,  excited  at  seeing  our  grandchildren 
again,  and  full  of  happy  memories. 

NATIONAL  METRO  SPORTS 
FOR  THE  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

The  sixth  annual  national  Metro  Sports 
Competitions  for  the  visually  handicapped, 
will  take  place  this  year  on  July  9th  at  the 
New  River  Sports  Stadium,  White  Hart 
Lane,  Wood  Green,  headquarters  of  the 
Harringay  Athletics  Club.  The  nearest  sta- 
tion is  Wood  Green  on  the  Piccadilly  Line. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  take  part  in  the 
sports  competitions  should  contact 
Graham  Salmon,  59  Southern  Drive, 
Loughton,  Essex,  telephone  01-5087623.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  field  events,  there  will 
be  a  three  kilometre  walking  race.  This  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  St.  Dunstaners,  who 
have  usually  taken  part  in  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Walking  Club  races  in  the  past,  to  partici- 
pate in  this  event,  there  is  a  danger  that 
walking  races  will  not  be  included  in  future 
athletics  competitions  for  the  visually 
handicapped,  if  support  for  this  particular 
event  isn't  forthcoming.        Jimmy  Wright 
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SD  1.  C60.  Visit  by  H.R.H.  Duchess  of  Kent 
to  IFH. 

SD  2.  C60.  Lord  and  Lady  Fraser  Memorial 
Services. 

SD  3.  C60.  St.  Dunstan's  Dance  Band  1927. 
SD  4.  C60.  Lord   Fraser,  wireless  for  the 
blind  appeal,  In  Town  Tonight,  1952. 
SD  5.  C90.  Track  1.  KRM  Press  Conference. 
Track  2.  KRM  extracts  from  radio  and  TV. 
SD  6.  C90.  Track  1.  Sound  track,  "To  Live 
Again".  Track  2.  Sound  track,  "Ability  is 
where  you  look  for  it". 
SD  7.  C90.  From  BBC  2  History  of  medals, 
Gen.  Sir  John  Hackett. 
SD   8.   C90.   Track    1.   J.    Wright;    BAFTA 
awards.  Radio  4  Profile.  Track  2.  E.  Knight; 
Radio  4  Death  of  the  Hood. 
SD  9.  C60.  Track  1 .  D  Day  recordings.  Track 
2.  Film  on  sailing  by  J.  Wright. 
SD  10.  C90.  Radio  Brighton  at  IFH. 
SD  11.  C60.  Gardener's  Year.  One  year's 
extracts  from  the   Review.  Track   1    Jan- 
June,  Track  2  July-Dec. 
SD  12.  C90.  FEPOW  Forum  extracts. 
SD13.C90.  Gardener  Magazine  No.  I.April 
1982. 

SD  14.  C90.  Gardener  Magazine  No.  2.  July 
1982. 

SD  15.  C90.  D.  Reeves-talk  and  musical 
demonstration. 

SD  16.  C90.  T.  Back-talk  and  demonstra- 
tion on  Yamaha. 
SD  17.  C90.  T.  Back  in  concert. 
SD  18.  C90.  M.  Leary  on  Wersi. 
SD  19.  C90.  Talk  and  musical  demonstra- 
tion by  B.  Pagan. 

SD  20.  C90.  Gardener  magazine,  Oct.  1982. 
SD  21.  C60.  In  Touch,  Jan.  1981. 
SD  22.  4C90's.  To  Revel  in  God's  Sunshine. 
Story  of  RSM  Lord. 

SD  23.  C90.  S.  Jack  reads  poems  by  John 
Masefield. 

R  1.  C90.  New  Rae  format-R.  Canning. 

R  2.  C90.  Interference. 

R  3.  C90.  Repeaters  and  70  cms. 

R  4.  C90.  New  Licence  Regulations. 

R5/6.  Morse  code  in  slowand  quickertime. 

R  7.  C90.  Satellites-R.  Ham. 

R  8.  C90.  G5RV  antenna. 

R  9.  C90.  Experiences  with  BBC-F.  Hennig. 

R  10.  C90.  Radio  teletype. 

R  11.  C90.  Worked  all  Britain  awards. 

R  12.  2  C90's.  RAE  revision  notes. 

R  13.  C90.  Experiences  in  S.  America-L. 


Varney. 

R  14.  C90.  Microwaves. 

R  15.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  1,  Nov  '78. 

R  16.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  2,  May  '79. 

R  17.  C90.  NE555  IC  timer. 

R  18.  C90.  Wiring  by  touch-P.  Jones. 

R  19.  C90.  RAE  question  papers  for  May  '79. 

R  20.  C90.  Telecommunications. 

R  21.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  3,  Aug  '79. 

R  22.  C90.  Talk  on  HM  Coastguard. 

R  23.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  4,  Nov  '79. 

R  24.  C90.  Life  with  BBC-H.  Hatch. 

R  25.  4  C90's.  So  you  want  to  pass  the  RAE 

exam. 

R  26.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  5. 

27.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  6. 

28.  12  C90's.  Guide  to  Amateur  Radio. 

29.  C90.  Various  appendices  to  above. 

30.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  7 

31.  C90.  RAE  question  papers,  Dec  '80. 

32.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  8,  Apr  '81. 

33.  C90.  Talk  by  Pres.,  RSGB,  Jul  '81. 

34.  6  C90's.  RAE  Manual. 

35.  C90.  Becoming  a  Radio  Amateur. 

36.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  9,  Oct  '81. 

37.  C90.  Auditory  aid/-G.  Day. 

38.  2  C90's.  Smith  Kettlewell  Technical 
File  (SKTF),  summer  '81. 

R  39.  2  C90's.  SKTF,  autumn  '81. 

40.  C90.  Ragchew  no.  10,  Jun  '82. 

41.  C90.  Speakers  at  March  '82  AGM- 
and  J  Ham,  E  Howard. 

42.  2  C90's.  SKTF,  winter  '82. 

43.  C90.  Technical  Innovations  Bulletin 
(TIB),  brochure. 

R  44.  2  C90's.  Ragchew  no.  11,  Aug  '82. 

45.  C90.  TIB,  Jan  '82. 

46.  C90.  TIB,  Apr  '82. 
2  C90's.  Instruction  manual,  Trio  130 


C90.  Ragchew  no.  12,  Dec  '82. 
C90.  TIB,  Jul  '82. 
2  C90's.  SKTF,  spring  '82. 
2  C90's.  SKTF,  summer  '82. 


G1.  C60.  P.  Jones,  DIY  hints. 

G2.    C90.    R.    Smith,    ultra    sounds, 

whales. 

G3.  C90.  Trip  to  Outer  Hebrides. 

G4.  C90.  R.  Dufton  on  research  and 

Open  Day,  1978. 

G5.  C90.  BBC  2.  Gardener's  World. 

G6.  C90.  R.  Smith,  trip  to  Shetlands. 

G7.  C60.  Acol  bridge  system. 


bats, 


TSI 
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Research  Comment 

BRAILLE  CONTRACTIONS 

by  Richard  Dufton 


St.  Dunstan's  Research  Consultant 

Readers  of  journals  and  magazines  in  the 
RNIB  range  of  Braille  publications  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed  in  recent  months  that 
these  are  now  conventionally  embossed  in 
contrast  to  plastic  or  solid  dot  system. 

The  introduction  of  Autobraille  reported 
in  December's  Review  has  superseded  the 
latter  and  readers  comment  favourably  on 
the  change.  Autobraille's  impressive  out- 
put of  forty  eight  pages  at  each  working 
stroke  of  the  press,  coupled  with  high  pro- 
duct quality,  augurs  well  for  readers. 

Returning  briefly  to  solid  dot,  it  was  an 
ambitious  concept  eliminating  embossing 
and  using  thinner  paper  to  reduce  the  bul- 
kiness  of  publications.  The  process 
involved  extruding  dot-sized  slugs  of  plas- 
tic through  holes  in  metal  stencils, 
mounted  on  opposed  drums.  A  wide  paper 
web  moved  upwards  between  the  drums 
enabling  whole  lines  of  Braille  characters  to 
be  deposited  simultaneously  on  both  sides 
of  the  paper.  Before  the  final  folding  and 
cutting  stage,  the  web  passed  through  a 
heat  controlled  phase,  hardening  the  dots 
and  bonding  them  to  the  paper  fibres. 
Great  credit,  I  feel,  is  reflected  on  the  RNIB's 
Technical  Officer,  his  staff  and  the  produc- 
tion team  for  operating  and  controlling  so 
demanding  a  process.  The  Braille  produced 
was  of  uniformly  readable  quality  but  of 
somewhat  higher  frictional   drag  on  the 
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G8.  C90.  Machines  that  talk,  machines  with 

ears. 

G9.  C90.  "Which"  report  on  music  centres, 

May,  1980. 

G10.  C90.  Black  box  in  flight  recorder. 

I    1.    C60.    Instructions    -    Fidelity    Chess 
Challenger. 

I  2.  C60.  Instrs.  -  Sharp  Talking  Clock. 
I  3.C60.  Instrs.  -  Sharp  EL  620  Talking  Cal- 
culator. 

I  4.  C60.  Instrs.  -  Casion  VL  1  Tuner. 
I  5.  C60.  Metalcraft  Manual. 
I  6.  2  C90's.  APH  Vari  Speech  2  manual. 


sensing  finger  compared  with  embossed 
Braille. 

Many  readers  claimed  that  this  made 
solid  dot  more  difficult  to  read  and  this 
could  have  limited  the  amount  of  Braille 
read  by  those  of  modest  ability.  Certainly 
after  22  years,  the  unconventional  machin- 
ery employed  must  have  been  nearing  the 
end  of  it's  useful  life. 

BRAILLE  RESEARCH 

The  Braille  Authority  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  the  legislative  body  responsible  for 
the  standard  English  Braille  code.  It  com- 
prises representatives  of  all  the  main  blind 
Organisations,  teachers,  and  the  producers 
of  Braille.  All  readers  are  thus  represented 
through  their  organisations  nominee  .  .  . 
ensuring  the  widest  discussion  before 
agreement  on  any  change  to  the  code  is 
made.  There  have  in  fact,  been  very  few 
alterations  to  the  contracted  code  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  At  the  previous  meeting, 
held  with  the  USA  on  unification  in  London 
in  1956,  four  contractions  were  added  to 
Grade  2,  and  in  the  early  sixties,  a  number 
of  lower  signs  for  mathematical  purposes, 
were  incorporated. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Universities  of 
Birmingham  and  Warwick  completed  a 
three  year  project  entitled  "A  study  of 
Braille  contractions".  The  work  was  com- 
missioned and  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Social  Security  and  an 
edited  report  is  planned  both  in  ink  print 
and  Braille. 

"BAUK"  as  far  back  as  1978  passed  a 
resolution  aimed  at  guiding  research  into 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  space  sav- 
ing, suggesting  that  codes  be  explored, 
some  with  fewer  contractions  than  grade  2, 
and  some  with  more,  for  an  advanced  code. 
The  Warwick  group,  in  addition  to  circulat- 
ing a  questionnaire  to  organisations  and 
readers,  also  undertook  a  computer-aided 
word  count  in  a  wide  range  of  transcribed 
material,  to  gather  data  on  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  all  the  contractions  and 
many  other  words  that  occur  with  greater 
frequency. 
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Word  counts  of  upwards  of  2,500  pages 
of  interpoint,  and  involving  a  wide  range  of 
literary  Braille,  show  that  the  majority  of 
contractions  in  grade  2,  occur  only  once  in  a 
thousand  words  of  text;  about  4^  pages  of 
interpoint. 

The  result  indicates  that  groups  of  other 
words  can  be  selected  which  would  occur 
more  frequently  and  so  save  space.  Lan- 
guage itself  is  always  changing  and  some 
of  the  contractions  we  use  have  almost 
passed  into  linguistic  history.  No  doubt 
more  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  important 
issue  when  the  project  report  has  been  fully 
analysed  and  discussed. 

The  Birmingham  team  measured  the 
learning  and  reading  performance  of  some 
ninety  readers  of  a  wide  age  range,  using 
variations  of  the  standard  contracted  code, 
with  test  passages  running  to  four  pages  of 
interpoint.  Other  factors  motivating  the 
research  include  the  teaching  and  learning 
task  faced  by  children,  newly  blinded  adults 
and  the  aged. 

Mr  Bill  Poole,  Chairman  of  BAUK, 
recently  reported  on  a  Braille  Unification 
conference  held  in  Washington  in  August 
1982,  when  delegates  from  countries 
where  English  Braille  is  used,  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
UK.,  met  with  representatives  of  the  host 
country.  At  the  end  of  this  very  important 
conference,  and  ahead  of  it's  published 
proceedings,  there  was  an  unanimous 
agreement  that  a  period  of  five  years 
should  elapse  before  the  convening  of  a 
further  conference  in  London,  hosted  by 
BAUK  to  consider  the  results  and  the  impli- 
cations of  all  developments,  including  the 
investigations  at  Birmingham  and  War- 
wick, together  with  studies  and  develop- 
ments in  any  of  the  participating  countries. 
Meanwhile,  all  agreed  that  there  should  be 
no  change  to  the  standard  English  Braille 
code  in  the  interim. 

Although  the  present  grade  2  contrac- 
tions seem  to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily, 
the  problems  in  tackling  a  revision  are 
many  and  varied.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
some  merit  in  BAUK's  suggestion  that  a 
'grade  3"  Braille  system  should  be  created 
with  significantly  more  contractions  for  the 
advanced  Braillist.  There  are  also  the 
developments  in  translation  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Both  solid  dot  and  Autobraille  were 
developed  to  operate  on  information  gen- 
erated via  a  computer  translation  prog- 
ramme using  punched  cards  to  control  the 


stencil  making  machines.  It  is  not  easy  to 
predict  just  how  modern  translation 
methods  will  develop,  but  already  there  is 
optical  print  recognition  as  a  means  of 
direct  automatic  input  to  the  computer.  The 
magnetic  signals  on  compositors'  tapes 
now  widely  used  in  newspaper,  periodical 
and  book  printing  may,  in  the  future,  also 
prove  amenable  as  input  to  modern 
micro-processors,  which  might  well  handle 
the  Braille  translation. 

In  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
suprising  that  at  least  five  years  are  to 
elapse  before  any  proposals  are  discussed 
internationally. 


POST  OFFICE  REGULATIONS 

The  Post  Office  has  issued  revised  regula- 
tions for  the  Articles  for  the  Blind  free 
postal  service.  The  main  change  is  one  that 
regularises  the  position  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  talking  newspapers  for  the  blind 
which  have  grown  up  in  recent  years. 
Organisations  sending  out  talking  news- 
papers or  magazines  still  have  to  enter  into 
special  arrangements  with  the  Post  Office, 
but,  whereas  previously  recordings  sent 
free  of  postage  were  limited  to  readings 
from  actual  published  books,  newspapers 
etc.,  the  Post  Office  will  now  accept  record- 
ings of  material  which  is  IN  THE  NATURE 
OF  newspapers,  books  or  magazines  etc. 
but  which  does  not  necessarily  exist  in 
printed  form.  Talking  newspapers  may 
now  include,  for  instance,  listeners  views 
and  comments,  specially  produced  fea- 
tures of  particular  interest  or  importance  to 
the  blind,  interviews  and  exchanges  of 
ideas  on  topics  of  general  or  specific  inter- 
est, recorded,  if  required,  by  blind  listeners 
themselves. 

However,  music  or  entertainment  prog- 
rammes are  not  allowed.  A  few  bars  of 
music,  a  line  of  song  or  a  joke  are  perfectly 
acceptable  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  sec- 
tions of  the  recorded  programme,  but  the 
service  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  light 
entertainment  service  for  the  blind. 

Nor  are  personal  messages;  the  Post 
Office  has  considered  requests  for  this 
further  concession  but  are  unable  to  take 
on  the  considerable  additional  expense 
that  it  would  cause. 

There  is  no  intention  of  charging  for  what 
has  been  free  in  the  past,  nor  to  cut  back  on 
the  facilities  already  provided. 
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DYNAMIC  DUDLEYS 

Andrew  Dudley  has  certainly  something  to 
smile  about.  He  and  his  sister  must  rank 
high  among  the  talented  grandchildren  St. 
Dunstan's /?ewew  has  reported  on  over  the 
years.  Andrew  and  his  sister,  Caroline  are 
the  grandchildren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted 
Dudley  of  Croydon.  They  have  both 
achieved  success  recently.  Andrew,  aged 
12,  became  Berkshire's  No.  1  under  12's  at 
Badminton,  winning  the  singles  and 
doubles  matches.  Caroline,  aged  11,  has 
been  accepted  as  a  full  time  pupil  of  the 
Redroofs  Theatre  School  and  has  appeared 
on  television.  She  has  won  several  gold 
medals  for  Ballet  and  Tap,  and  has  passed 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Dancing  examina- 
tion in  Grade  2  Ballet,  with  honours. 


Andrew  Dudley 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 


Cecil  John  Crane  of  East  Grinstead,  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  the  3rd  March. 

Mr.  Crane  served  as  a  Private  in  the 
Machine  Gun  Corps  during  the  First  World 
War,  when  he  was  the  victim  of  a  mustard 
gas  attack. 

He  is  married,  with  three  adult  children. 

Francis  Bernard  Martin  Delany  of  Brighton 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  13th  January. 

Mr.  Delany  served  in  India  as  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Indian  Army  Corps, 
during  the  Second  World  War.  He  is  a 
married  man. 

Alexandra  McBain  Morton  of  London 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  18th  February. 
Following  service  with  the  Black  Watch,  Mr. 
Morton  served  as  a  Sergeant  in  the  R.A.F. 
during  the  Second  World  War,  when  he 
suffered  gunshot  wounds  to  both  eyes. 
Before  retirement,  Mr.  Morton,  who  is  a 
married  man,  was  an  engineering 
draughtsman  and  a  professional  enter- 
tainer. 

Albert  Percy  Pearson  of  Birmingham  joined 
St.  Dunstan's  on  the  11th  February. 


Mr.  Pearson  served  in  the  R.A.F.  during 
the  Second  World  War.  He  is  married,  with 
two  adult  sons. 


STAFF  RETIREMENT 

Jim  Barlow  retires  from  the  Industrial 
Department  on  March  31st,  after  17  years 
with  St.  Dunstan's.  He  joined  on  the  1st 
April  1966.  He  was  previously  employed  by 
a  large  electrical  manufacturing  company 
as  Head  of  one  of  their  Engineering 
Departments,  and  his  engineering  skills, 
and  negotiating  experience  in  dealing  with 
other  administrators  and  with  Union 
Officials,  soon  became  apparent,  when  he 
put  them  to  use  on  behalf  of  our  St. 
Dunstaners  employed  in  Industry,  and 
many  benefitted  by  his  wise  counselling. 
When  a  St.  Dunstaner  retired  from  work, 
Jim  continued  to  visit  him  in  his  home. 
When  he  noticed  that  some  were  taking  up 
basket  work  as  a  hobby,  he  asked  to  be 
trained  by  our  basket  maker,  Phil 
Townsend,  so  that  he  could  help  to  solve 
any  problems  met  by  our  St.  Dunstaners. 
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STAFF  RETIREMENT 

—continued 

When  wrought  iron  was  introduced  as  a 
hobby,  Jim's  engineering  skills  again  came 
to  the  fore,  and  he  never  failed  to  give  help 
and  advice  to  anyone  who  wanted  them. 

I  am  sure  many  of  our  St.  Dunstaner's 
wives  can  recall  a  time  when  Jim  called  to 
find  they  were  having  trouble  with  some 
electrical  appliance;  Jim  would  take  it  to 
bits,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  repair  it  on  the 
spot,  he  would  soon  havethefault  rectified. 

These  a  re  just  a  few  exam  pies  of  how  Jim 
Barlow  has  helped  us  all  over  the  last 
seventeen  years  and  we  will  all  miss  his 
friendly  visits,  but  know  that  he  deserves  to 
have  his  time  to  himself  now,  and  wish  him 
and  his  family  every  happiness  in  the 
future. 

Some  St.  Dunstaners  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  show  their  appreciation  by  donat- 
ing towards  a  retirement  present  for  Jim. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  St.  Dunstan's 
Headquarters,  c/o  Norman  H.  French,  Esq. 
Employment  Department.  Cheques  made 
payable  to  St.  Dunstan's  please. 

Norman  French 


D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING 
NOTES 

Work  will  certainly  be  starting  in  earnest 
now,  both  outdoors  and  in  the  greenhouse, 
so  I  hope  that  you  will  all  be  fit  enough  to 
cope,  together  with  your  wives. 

I  only  hope  that  the  weather  will  be  kind, 
with  little  or  no  frost  and  nottoo  much  rain, 
but  plenty  of  sun  to  warm  the  soil  and  give 
the  plants  of  all  kinds  a  good  start. 

Weeds  will  be  growing  like  mad,  so  keep 
the  hoe  going.  Watch  out  for  insects  and 
deal  with  them  at  once.  Snails  and  slugs 
will  be  wandering  about  making  their  first 
line  to  the  lush  seedlings  and  new  growth 
on  the  perennials.  Get  the  appropriate  bait 
down  to  kill  them  off. 

Ensure  that  you  have  the  canes  and 
netting  on  hand  for  thetaller  growing  items 
of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Water  has  been  a  bit  of  a  problem  as  I 
write  these  notes,  because  of  the  strike  and 


I  only  hope  that  it  has  come  to  an  end  well 
before  you  get  these  Notes. 

Vegetables 

Do  make  certain  that  all  the  ground  is 
ready  for  the  reception  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, sprouts,  lettuce,  etc.,  which  you 
may  have  raised  earlier  from  seed,  and 
grown  on  to  have  plants  large  enough  to  be 
planted  in  their  final  quarters.  Seeds  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  sown.  Thin  out 
those  which  are  coming  along  well,  so  that 
they  have  room  to  make  really  good  things 
for  the  kitchen,  especially  those  lettuce, 
which  you  people  were  able  to  sow  earlier. 
Don'tforgetto  put  some  soil  pest  powder  in 
the  holes  of  the  young  plants  when  they  are 
put  in  and  also  in  the  rows  of  seeds. 

Put  in  the  main  crop  of  potatoes  and 
some  early  marrows  on  well  manured  posi- 
tions, plus  new  rhubarb  plants  to  give 
plenty  of  fruit  for  years  to  come.  Sow 
runner  beans  in  the  greenhouse,  or  frames 
in  a  sunny  site,  to  get  well  grown  plants  for 
setting  out  in  June.  Get  the  bed  ready  for 
them  and  set  up  stakes  and  strings.  Some 
autumn  sown  broad  beans  will  be  growing 
sturdily  and  may  even  have  flowers 
nearing  opening.  Watch  out  for  Black  Flies 
and  then  pinch  out  the  growing  tip.  It  will 
not  stop  growth  and  may  even  give  side 
shoots  for  a  larger  crop. 

Keep  the  soil  hoed  and  forked  over  bet- 
ween the  rows  in  order  to  kill  off  the  weeds. 
Some  blackcotton  on  small  stakesover  and 
about  the  seeds  you  sowed  earlier,  will 
probably  deter  the  birds  from  pinching  out 
the  tops.  Put  in  taller  stakes  where  the  peas 
are  sown,  so  that  they  can  get  a  good  start 
to  climb. 

Lawns 

Get  the  lawn  swept  to  get  rid  of  earth- 
worms, any  dead  leaves,  twigs  etc.,  from 
trees  round  about,  before  getting  the  lawn 
more  into  full  action.  I  hope  that  you  have 
had  the  machine  overhauled  and 
sharpened,  ready  for  use  and  have  the 
blades  set  a  little  high  for  the  first  few 
cuttings  and  if  you  have  a  roller,  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  it  in  use  after  the 
cutting.  It  may  also  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  rake  after  this  cutting,  to  get  rid  of  dead 
grass  and  moss.  The  rake  will  also  tend  to 
lift  the  blades  of  grass  up,  ready  for  the  next 
cutting.  Make  the  wholething  lookneatand 
tidy  by  trimming  the  edges.  Do  remember 
not  to  go  on  the  lawn  when  frost  is  about. 
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Fruit 

All  pruning  and  planting  should  cease 
now.  Protect  surface  roots  by  covering  with 
a  further  layer  of  soil,  plus  manure  or  com- 
post. This  will  also  give  some  protection 
against  cold  early  on  and  too  much  heat 
later  in  the  summer.  It  will  maintain  mois- 
ture in  dry  spells. 

Where  you  have  black  currants  which 
may  developa  doseof  Big  Bud,  give  them  a 
spray  with  lime  sulphur  for  several  weeks, 
or  with  one  of  the  more  modern  remedies. 
Use  it  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Picking  off 
those  round,  large  buds  in  a  small  infesta- 
tion may  be  alright. 

Flowers 

Get  all  the  borders  ready  for  the  summer 
by  forking  over  and  getting  the  weeds  out. 
Put  stakes  in  by  those  tall  growing 
perennials  and  tie  in  growth  regularly  if  you 
are  in  a  very  open  and  breezy  area.  Most  of 
the  crocus  and  daffodils  should  be  over  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  don't  cut  the 
leaves  down.  Leave  them  to  die  naturally, 
as  the  bulbs  get  their  nourishment  from 
them  for  next  years  show.  Where  daffodil 
leaves  are  rather  an  eye  sore,  bend  over, 
and  either  tie  down  with  string  or  use 
rubber  bands.  Tulips  will  be  making  some 
sort  of  a  show  and  will  last  quite  a  time  yet. 

Where  you  have  got  some  tuberous 
begonias  without  a  source  of  heat,  get 
them  into  containers  of  peat,  moisten  up 
and  keep  in  a  shed  or  garage,  or  even  on  the 
windowsill.  This  will  start  them  off,  and 
should  be  ready  for  planting  outside  by  the 
end  of  May  or  early  June. 

Sweet  peas  should  be  in  their  flowering 
quarters  now,  with  canes  and  some  netting 
in  place  ready  for  them  to  climb.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  pinch  out  the  main  tip  when  about 
18  inches  of  growth  has  been  made,  to  get 
really  well  branched  plants  and  plenty  of 
flowers.  Leave  the  geraniums  under  cover 
in  a  light  spot,  where  plenty  of  sun  is  avail- 
able, but  keep  from  planting  outdoors  till 
some  time  in  June. 

Insect  pests  will  be  starting  their  lives,  so 
spray  at  the  first  influx.  There  are  many 
types  about  these  days,  but  have  still  found 
that  Derris,  either  used  as  a  powder  or  a 
liquid,  is  as  effective  as  these  modern 
brands.  There  are  quite  a  few  systemic 
types  which  go  into  the  plants  system,  via 
the  leaf  veins  and  pores,  but  do  be  careful 
of  them,  as  some  types  are  not  so  good  for 
some  of  the  flowering  plants. 


Greenhouse 

Most  of  the  time  now,  temperatures 
should  be  high  enough  during  daytime  to 
cut  out  the  heaters,  but  do  relight  for  the 
night,  as  frosts  can  easily  come  along  and 
destroy  all  the  hard  labour  you  have  put  in 
to  raise  the  plants.  Give  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion during  the  day  and  a  little  at  night, 
provided  you  are  happy  that  the  tempera- 
tures are  not  going  to  drop  too  low. 

Pests  and  diseases  of  all  kinds  will  startto 
get  going,  so  burn  some  smokes.  Light  in 
the  early  evening  with  all  windows  closed 
and  open  up  in  the  morning.  Also,  don't  go 
inside  to  work  for  some  time. 

Try  and  harden  off  all  those  bedding 
plants  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  borders. 
Place  the  boxes  outdoors,  in  a  warm  sunny 
position,  during  the  day  and  return  under 
cover  at  night  during  the  first  few  days  and 
then  leave  out  all  the  time  to  make  them 
ready  for  summer  use  in  early  June.  Nip 
growing  points  of  taller  items.  Half  hardy 
annuals  can  still  be  sown  for  outdoor  and 
pot  use,  and  may  germinate  quite  well 
without  any  source  of  heat. 

Cuttings  of  geraniums  and  fuchsias  can 
still  be  taken  if  you  are  a  bit  short  of  some 
varieties.  Start  off  begonia  and  dahlia 
tubers  in  containers  of  peat,  well 
moistened  and  put  in  fairly  light,  warm 
conditions.  These  should  be  ready  for 
planting  in  pots  very  soon,  and  later,  in 
about  June,  in  good  warm  sunny  beds. 

Tomatoes  should  be  in  their  final  pots 
and  some  of  the  really  early  ones  may  be 
showing  their  first  trusses  of  fruit.  Others 
will  be  showing  flowers,  so  use  a  fine  spray 
of  tepid  water  over  these  flower  trusses,  to 
get  a  really  good  set  of  fruit.  Tie  into  their 
stakes  or  twist  round  the  strings  at  early 
stages,  so  as  to  keep  them  straight.  Water 
and  feed  regularly. 

Keep  the  cucumbers  going  well  and  stop 
the  shoots  beyond  each  fruit,  in  order  to 
make  it  shoot  again  and  give  more  cucum- 
bers. Where  you  are  growing  the  normal 
plants  which  bear  male  and  female  flowers, 
pinch  out  the  males-these  are  the  ones 
with  no  small  cucumbers  behind  the 
flowers.  The  femina  types  only  bear  the 
flowers  with  fruit  behind  the  flower,  so 
none  need  pinching  out,  although  it  may  be 
a  good  thing  to  thin  out  the  number  of 
fruits,  to  get  good  size  and  quality. 
Remember,  they  are  hungry  and  thirsty 
plants,  so  feed  and  water  them  often. 
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CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

Bridge 

Bridge  lndividuals-19th  February, 
1983 


R.  Fullard 
R.  Paccitti 
B.  Evans 
R.  Goding 
W.  Lethbridge 
B.  Burnett 
Mrs.  Barker 
J.  Majchrowicz 
B.  Phillips 
P.  McCormack 
F.  Griffee 
J.  Padley 


61.4 

58 

57 

55.7 

54.5 

51 

47.5 

45.4 

44.3 

42 

42 

41 


Bridge  Pairs-13th  February,  1983 


NORTH/SOUTH 

G.  Hudson.  Miss  Stenning 

R.  Goding.  Miss  Sturdy 

W.  Lethbridge.  Mr.  Goodlad 

J.  Majchrowicz.  Mr.  Douse 

EAST/WEST 

Mrs.  Andrews.  Mrs.  Douse 
B.  Evans.  Miss  Barker 
R.  Paccitti.  Mrs.  Paccitti 

A.  Dodgson.  Mrs.  Dodgson 

B.  Phillips.  Dr.  Goodlad 


52.5 
50.8 
49.2 
47.5 


53 

52.1 
50 
49.1 
45.8 
Bill  Phillips 
Captain 


Bowling 

Once  again  another  indoor  bowls  season  is 
rapidly  coming  to  a  close,  and  may  I  remind 
all  competitors  in  the  indoor  competition, 
that  the  last  session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
April  26th. 

On  January  14th,  we  were  host  to  a  team 
of  bowlers  from  Hurstpierpoint  Bowling 
Club  and  it  was  great  to  meet  many  old 
friends  and  a  few  new  ones.  The  match  was 
keenly  contested  and  resulted  in  a  good 
win  for  the  Section.  On  February  11th  we 
entertained  a  team  at  Ian  Fraser  House, 
from  our  near  neighbours,  the  Rottingdean 


Bowling  Club,  and  once  again  we  were 
successful  in  winning  the  match,  On 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  March,  14  bowlers, 
accompanied  by  wives  and  escorts, 
journeyed  as  guests  to  Field  Place, 
Worthing,  to  meet  our  very  good  friends  in 
a  match  full  of  interest  and  good  humour.  I 
think,  although  not  too  sure,  that  we  may 
have  lost  this  one.  It  was  great  to  have  such 
good  support  and  we  hope  that  this  will 
continue  throughout  the  outdoor  season  as 
well. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  our  new 
recruit,  Alf  Dodgson,  who  I  understand 
bowled  very  well-well  done  Alf. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  report  the 
death  of  one  of  our  best  bowlers,  Collis 
Walters,  who  passed  away  at  Ian  Fraser 
House  on  February  27th.  Our  deepest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  his  wife,  Joy. 

H.  Preedy 

MIDLAND 

January 

We  had  a  good  Club  meeting  on  the  9th 
January  and  started  our  Domino  Tourna- 
ment by  playing  off  some  double  and 
single  games.  We  also  discussed  our 
Summerouting  and  decided  that  we  would 
like  a  trip  to  Bewdley  with  a  run  on  the 
Severn  Valley  Railway  to  Bridgnorth. 
Marjorie  was  asked  if  she  would  obtain 
quotes  for  coaches  and  the  cost  of  the  rail 
fare. 

A  splendid  tea  was  put  on  by  the  ladies 
again  and  were  thanked  in  our  usual  way. 
The  meeting  ended  at  about  6.45  p.m.  with 
everybody  having  enjoyed  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  year  and  looking  forward  to  the 
next  in  February. 

February 

The  February  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday 
the  13th  February  and  was  well  attended.  It 
was  good  to  see  Bruno  at  this  meeting  and 
now  that  Anna  has  passed  her  driving  test, 
we  hope  she  will  be  able  to  bring  him  to  all 
our  meetings.  We  all  hope  that  they  will 
bring  George  with  them  sometimes,  as  he 
was  so  helpful  around  the  Club. 

Our  Chairman  remarked  on  the  slight 
error  in  our  Club  Notes  for  December.  Our 
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Christmas  dinner  was  in  fact  held  at  the 
North  Birmingham  Royal  British  Legion 
and  not  the  Northfield  Royal  British  Legion 
as  was  reported. 

We  played  off  more  of  our  Dominoes, 
both  singles  and  doubles.  The  tea  was  put 
on  by  the  ladies  again,  their  home-made 
cakes  being  enjoyed  by  all. 

Sunday  the  10th  July  has  been  fixed  for 
the  summer  outing.  We  shall  have  a  few 
seats  on  the  coach  to  spare  if  any  St. 
Dunstaner  would  care  to  join  us,  details 
from  Eddie  Hordyniec  on  021  554  9186. 

E.  Hordyniec 


FAMILY  NEWS 


Mrs.  Doris  Woofenden,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ernest  Woofenden,  of  Leicester,  is 
pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  first 
great  grandchild,  Anthony  Graham,  born 
on  the  21st  January  to  their  grandson  and 
his  wife. 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Ho/den,  of  Hudders- 
field,  who  celebrated  their  61st  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  25th  February. 

Friends  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Mrs 
Holden  suffered  a  stroke  in  January.  She  is 
now  recovering  in  hospital. 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Brown  of  Buckingham, 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  a  grand-daughter,  Rebecca,  born  on  the 
9th  February  to  their  daughter,  Janet,  and 
her  husband,  Desmond  Mee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Osborne  of  Saltdean 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  first  grandchild,  Kristyan  Graham, 
born  on  the  6th  February  to  their  son, 
Graham  and  his  wife. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  Parish  of  Norwich, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
a  first  grandson,  Donald  Stephen,  born  on 
the  14th  Februarytotheirson,  Graham,  and 
his  wife,  Mary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Sandiford  of 
Bolton,  who  are  delighted  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  a  grand-daughter,  born  on  the  3rd 
March  to  Anne  and  Gareth  Cathieson. 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Smith  of  Worcester 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter,  Karen,  to  Mr.  Colin 
Unsworth  on  the  5th  March. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Arthur  Burrows  of  Carnforth,  who 
mourns  the  death  of  his  wife,  Jessie,  on  the 
13th  February. 

Mr.  George  Cooke  of  Sydney,  Nr.  Crewe, 
on  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother-in-law, 
and  on  the  28th  February  the  death  of  his 
eldest  sister. 

Mr.  Ronald  Freer  of  Broadstairs,  whose 
wife,  Joan  Evelyn,  died  in  hospital  on  the 
20th  February,  at  the  age  of  63.  Our 
sympathy  is  extended  to  their  son  and 
daughter. 


GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 


Mr.  Jesse  Mills  of  Wrotham,  whose  sister 
died  atthe  end  of  January,  atthe  age  of  66. 


Mrs.  Eileen  Leete,  widow  of  Squadron 
Leader  B.M.T.S.  Leete,  of  Stanmore,  who  is 
delighted  to  announce  the  arrival  of  her 
first  great  grandchild,  Barry  Stephen,  born 
on  February  9th  to  her  elder  grand- 
daughter, Deborah  Jane,  and  her  husband. 


Mrs.  Norma  Moon  of  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  widow  of  Mr.  Claude  Moon, 
whose  son,  Robert,  died  on  the  28th 
February  following  an  accident  in  January. 
Our  sympathy  extends  to  her  daughter, 
Janet. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 

Continued 

Mr.  Sidney  Roberts  of  Salisbury,  whose 
wife,  Mabel,  died  on  the  28th  February.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roberts  would  have  celebrated 
their  Diamond  Wedding  Anniversary  in 
December,  this  year. 

Mr.  Percy  Peterson  of  Waterlooville,  whose 
wife,  Jane  Isabella,  died  in  hospital  on  the 
14th  February,  at  the  age  of  90.  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  their  daughter. 

Mr.  Paul  Wa/ker  of  Lewes,  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  died  on  2nd  January. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners  and 
we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 


F.W.  Bell.  Welsh  Regiment. 

Frank  William  Bell  of  Porthcawl  died  on  February 
4th  at  the  age  of  84. 

Mr.  Bell  served  as  a  Corporal  in  the  Welsh 
Regiment  from  1916  to  1918.  He  sustained  an 
injury  which  robbed  him  of  his  sight,  but  was 
fortunate  to  recover  sufficient  vision  after  twelve 
months  to  enable  him  to  work  as  a  warehouse- 
man until  hissight  failed  again,  some  thirty  years 
later.  He  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1952. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Dorothy,  who  nursed  him 
devotedly,  a  daughter  and  two  sons. 


J.  Davidson.  6th  Seaforth  Highlanders 

James  Davidson,  formerly  of  Morayshire, 
Scotland,  died  on  February  23rd  atthe  age  of  90. 
He  lost  his  sight  whilst  serving  in  France  as  a 
Private  with  the  6th  Seaforth  Highlanders  and 
also  suffered  the  loss  of  his  right  arm.  Before 
enlisting  in  the  Army  Mr.  Davidson  had  been  a 
fisherman.  After  training  with  St.  Dunstan's  he 
opened  a  tobacconist's  shop  in  Scotland  in  1919, 
which  he  ran  successfully  for  five  years  before 
moving  south.  Sadly,  his  wife  died  in  1972,  after 
whichourSt.  Dunstanercameto  Pearson  House. 
Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  all 
relatives  and  friends. 


E.  Ellis.  Royal  Artillery. 

Edward    Ellis    of    Nuneaton    died    on    the    7th 

February,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Mr.  Ellis  served  as  a  Regimental  Sergeant  in 
the  Royal  Artillery  from  1933  to  1960.  An  illness 
contracted  whilst  on  active  service  in  Korea 
eventually  caused  his  loss  of  sight  and  he 
became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  1973.  Following  his 
retirement  from  the  Army,  Mr.  Ellis  was  able  to 
do  some  office  work. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Isabella,  and  a  son  Edward. 


W.  Tickle.  Home  Guard. 

William    Tickle    of   Widnes    died    on    the    13th 

February  at  the  age  of  81. 

Mr.  Tickle  served  as  a  Private  in  the  Home 
Guard  during  the  Second  World  War  and  it  was 
due  to  an  injury  received  whilst  on  duty  that  he 
lost  his  left  eye.  With  the  failure  of  the  sight  in  his 
remaining  eye,  Mr.  Tickle  became  a  St. 
Dunstaner  in  1974.  Before  joining  the  Home 
Guard,  Mr.  Tickle  was  a  master  plumber  and 
after  the  war  he  was  able  to  work  as  a  school 
keeper  for  some  time. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mary  and  a  large  devoted 
family. 


R.A.  Coleman,  Royal  Field  Artillery  and  Royal  Air 
Force 

Robert  Alexander  Coleman  of  Kings  Lynn,  but 
previously  of  Beaumaris,  Anglesey,  died  on  the 
16th  February,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Mr.  Coleman  held  commissions  in  the  Army  in 
the  First  World  War,  when  he  lost  his  left  eye,  and 
in  the  R.A.F.  in  the  Second  World  War.  He  was  a 
stockbroker  with  a  family  firm.  His  sight 
ultimately  failed  and  he  became  a  St.  Dunstaner 
less  than  a  year  ago.  He  was  in  poor  health,  but 
was  in  the  process  of  moving  into  a  new  flat  in 
Kings  Lynn,  when  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  and 
admitted  to  hospital. 

He  was  a  widower  and  leaves  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Ivy  Coleman,  who  had  cared  for  him 
devotedly  for  many  years,  a  daughter  and  other 
relatives. 


J.C.  Walters,  Royal  Artillery 
John  Collis  Walters  of  Hove  died  on  the  27th 
February  after  a  serious  illness  borne  with  great 
fortitude.  He  was  in  his  59th  year,  and  had  been  a 
St.  Dunstaner  since  1946. 

Mr.  Walters  had  worked  as  a  core-maker  in  a 
paper  mill,  prior  to  enlistment,  and  he  undertook 
a  period  of  training  at  Church  Stretton  on 
admission  to  St.  Dunstan's.  He  held  several 
posts  in  the  Midlands  and  the  south  of  England 
until  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  retire  in  1975  on 
health  grounds.  From  then  onwards,  our  St. 
Dunstaner  made  book  cases  for  our  stores  and 
after  quota  work  was  discontinued,  undertook 
various  hobbies,  joinery  always  remaining  his 
greatest  interest. 

Mr.  Walters  leaves  a  widow,  Joy,  who  cared 
devotedly  for  him  during  his  illness. 
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Message  from  the  Chairman 


Right  Hon.  Viscount  Head 

Viscount  Head,  of  Throope,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  M.C.,  who  died  on  the 
29th  March,  was  a  very  good  friend  of  blind  people  in  this  country  for  many 
years. 

He  had  a  distinguished  and  varied  career  in  the  Army  before  and  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  subsequently  in  Parliament  and  as  a  diplomat  in 
Nigeria  and  Malaysia.  In  1966  he  joined  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind;  he  was  their  Chairman  from  1968  to  1975 
and  continued  his  excellent  service  to  the  R.N.I.B.  as  President  until  1979. 
Lord  Head  was  a  member  of  St.  Dunstan's  Council  from  1969  to  1975  and 
helped  us  so  much  with  his  wide  knowledge  and  understanding. 

We  all  mourn  the  loss  of  a  valued  colleague  and  friend  and  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Lady  Head  and  their  family. 


Come  into  the  Garden  .  .  . 

Many  people  these  days  open  their  gardens  to  the  public  in  aid  of  some 
organisation  and  in  our  case  we  open  ours  two  or  three  times  a  year  for  the 
National  Garden  Scheme  and  the  Hampshire  Red  Cross.  The  opening  dates 
have  to  be  decided  in  November  for  the  following  year,  so  that  they  can  be 
included  in  the  'Gardens  Open'  books,  and  one  has  to  have  a  splendid 
gamble  on  the  winter  and  spring  ahead. 

This  year  we  opened  on  February  20th  for  snowdrops,  aconites  and 
early  bulbs.  On  February  19th  it  snowed  all  day  and  there  was  still  a  good 
covering  on  the  20th.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  snowdrop  heads  bravely 
poking  through  the  white  background.  The  day  was  bitterly  cold  and 
everyone  who  came  was  frozen! 

We  tried  again  on  March  27th  for  the  daffodils.  It  poured  with  rain  and 
blew  an  easterly  gale-l  think  the  radio  said  Force  9-and  the  daffodil  blooms 
did  not  appear  for  another  ten  days! 

Explaining  to  people  that  you  got  the  date  wrong  last  November  makes 
one  feel  slightly  guilty,  but  perhaps  when  we  open  again  in  June  we  shall 
only  have  a  thunderstorm! 
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GOING  FISHING? 

Mr.  Ralph  Pacciti  of  Saltdean, 
has  offered  a  day's  fishing  for 
any  interested  St.  Dunstaner 
visiting  Ian  Fraser  House,  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

Membership  of  the 
Brighton  Club  would  be 
necessary  and  the  club 
would  assist  with  the  cost  of 
a  day's  fishing. 

Further  details  from  Ralph 
Pacciti.  Telephone  Brighton 
0273  37820. 

THANK  YOU 

Mr.  C.H.  Lawrence,  who  has 
now  retired  from  Head- 
quarters staff,  wishes  to 
thank  St.  Dunstaners  and 
their  wives  for  their  kind 
donation  towards  a  retire- 
ment gift  and  would  like  to 
say  that  this  will  be  very 
wisely  spent  during  the 
transit  from  London  to  Wok- 
ingham. He  writes: 

"My  final  retirement  from 
152  Broadhurst  Gardens  will 
be  in  the  middle  of  May  1983, 
when  I  move  to  Wokingham 
in  Berkshire  and  may  I  please 
take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  everyone  for  the  com- 
pany and  friendship  during 
the  past  14  years  and  look 
forward  to  perhaps  seeing 
you  all  in  the  future." 

NUFFIELD  MUSEUM 

An  exhibition  is  planned  for 
1985  to  mark  the  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  original 
talking  book  library.  In  view 
of  the  support  Lord  Nufffield 
gave  to  the  scheme,  a 
request  has  been  made  for 
any  vintage  machines, 
records  or  tapes  that  may  be 
hidden  in  attics,  or  underthe 
stairs,  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  exhibition  and  a  pro- 
jected Nuffield  museum. 

If  any  St.  Dunstaner  has 
such  an  item,  it  would  be 
gratefully  received.  Please 
write  to  the  Editor. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST  FROM 
R.N.I.B. 

A  new  price  list  for  specially 
designed  or  adapted  items 
for  blind  people,  sold 
through  the  R.N.I.B.  is  avail- 
able from  April  1st  in  print 
and  Braille.  The  list  covers 
480  items,  including  20  new 
items  not  included  in  the 
1981-82  list.  These  cover 
such  things  as  Braille  note 
frames,  a  talking  address 
book  and  new  games  such 
as  a  Rubik's  cube. 

Mail  Order 

Articles  can  be  bought  by 
mail  order  from  R.N.I.B.,  224 
Great  Portland  Street, 
London  W1.  Arrangements 
can  also  be  made  for  viewing 
and  purchase  at  R.N.I.B.'s 
seven  regional  branches. 

The  R.N.I.B.'s  Showroom 
at  224  Great  Portland  Street 
is  temporarily  closed  for 
alterations  until  the  summer 
and  so  those  requiring 
articles  may  find  it  more 
convenient  to  order  by  post. 


PET  CARE  IN 
EMERGENCY 

For  some  time  the  R.S.P.C.A. 
have  been  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  family  pets 
when  the  owner  is  suddenly 
taken  ill,  or  is  involved  in  an 
accident.  Often  a  pet  can  be 
in  the  house  alone  for  some 
considerable  time,  without 
neighbours  being  aware  of 
the  situation. 

They  have  devised  a  card, 
which  can  be  kept  in  a  wallet 
or  a  purse,  on  which  is 
shown  details  of  the  pet, 
name  and  address  and  a 
request  that  the  pet  be  cared 
for. 

Cards  can  be  obtained 
from  the  R.S.P.C.A., 
Causeway,  Horsham,  Sussex 
RH12  1HG.  Telephone 
Horsham  64181. 
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The  Ambassador  handset  coupled  to  a  Falcon  answering  machine,  one  of  several  pieces  of  equipment 
that  can  be  coupled  to  this  unit. 


Trying  to  Connect  You 

by  Ray  Hazan 

Photos:  British  Telecom 


The  ending  of  the  Post  Office  monopoly  in 
the  field  of  telecommunications  equipment 
has  meant  a  whole  new  range  of  items  on 
the  market.  Several  models,  because  of 
their  design,  or  through  the  additional  func- 
tions they  contain,  may  be  much  easier  for 
disabled  people  to  operate.  This  article 
attempts  to  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the 
telephones  now  available,  both  from 
British  Telecom  and  the  commercial 
market.  The  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
and  is  intended  as  a  guide.  You  should 
contact  your  local  BT  sales  office,  whose 
free  phone  number  will  be  in  your  local 
directory,  or  any  shops  in  your  home 
locality.  The  prices  quoted  by  BT  should  be 
relevant  country  wide. 

It  is  now  possible  to  buy  your  telephone 
outright,  which  may  be  a  cheaper  proposi- 
tion than  renting.  But  as  the  situation 
stands  at  the  moment,  you  must  have  a 


British  Telecom  line,  which  will  have  a  BT 
telephone  on  the  end  of  it.  The  days  of  just 
renting  a  line  are  not  with  us  yet.  BT 
obviously  recommend  that  you  use  only 
telephones  approved  by  them,  i.e.  they 
have  a  green  circle  on  the  base. 
Unapproved  phones  have  a  red  triangle  on 
the  base.  All  the  commercially  available 
equipment  I  looked  at  was  not  approved, 
but  obviously  works! 

All  prices  quoted  in  this  article  exclude 
VAT  except  the  BT  purchase  prices.  The 
rental  price  is  over  and  above  the  standard 
quarterly  rental  charge  of  £13.50. 

British  Telecom  equipment 

The  Ambassador:  a.  Press  button;  connec- 
tion charge  £10,  extra  rental  £3,  outright 
purchase  price  £72.45. 
b.  Dial  version;  connection  £10,  rental  £1, 
purchase  £49.95. 


This  measures  about  10  inches  square, 
by  3  ins.  thick.  The  handset  runs  from  front 
to  back  on  the  left  hand  side.  Under  the 
handset  is  a  recess  for  carrying.  Above  this 
a  flap  raises  to  reveal  a  very  small  paper  for 
noting  numbers;  it  is  too  small  for  Braille. 
The  handset  is  the  conventional  round 
shape.  The  push  buttons  are  located  at  the 
front  right  of  the  box,  and  consist  of  four 
rows  of  four;  10  digits,  recall  operator  and  4 
non  functional,  until  the  whole  network 
goes  completely  electronic.  The  same 
model  is  available  in  dial  version,  and,  like 
all  models,  comes  in  a  variety  of  colours. 

The  Rhapsody:  connection  £25,  rental 
£2.25,  purchase  £67.75.  Measures  14  by  8 
by  3  ins  thick.  Handset  runs  back  to  front  on 
left  and  is  the  modern  flat  shape  which  fits 
snugly  when  held  between  cheek  and 
shoulder.  The  push  buttons,  also  located 
front  right,  only  just  stand  proud  of  the 
surface  and  could  be  difficult  to  locate. 
There  are  4  extra  non  functional  keys.  There 
is  no  carrying  handle.  In  all,  a  slightly 
larger,  chunkier  version  of  the 
Ambassador. 

The  Viscount:  connection  £25,  no  extra 
rental,  purchase  £49.95.  Approximately  10 
inches  square,  and  slopes  from  the  front  up 
to  the  centre  and  back  down  again  like  a 
roof.  This  is  a  very  light  phone.  A  modern 
shaped  handset  is  located  fore  and  aft  on 
the  left.  There  are  only  10  push  buttons, 


which  although  smaller  than  most,  are 
widely  separated. 

The  Statesman:  connection  £20,  no  extra 
rental,  purchase  £41 .95.  This  is  very  similar 
to  the  Viscount  except  that  it  is  flatter  in 
shape,  and  the  handset  is  of  the  old 
fashioned  round  variety.  Of  the  range, 
these  last  two  are  the  simplest  and 
cheapest. 

The  Candlestick  telephone:  connection 
£65,  rental  £2.25,  purchase  £102.25.  Here  is 
a  touch  of  nostalgia  at  a  price.  It  is  a  replica 
of  a  pre  war  unit.  The  mouthpiece  is  on  a  1 2 
inch  high  stem,  with  the  detachable  ear- 
piece hanging  down  from  a  branch  on  the 
left  of  the  stem.  The  dial  is  located  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Although  the  unit  is  made 
of  plastic,  the  base  is  well  weighted,  and 
should  not  be  easily  knocked  over. 

The  Dawn  telephone:  connection  £20, 
rental  £2.25,  purchase  £65.25.  This  is  a 
good  dial  unit  for  anyone  with  dexterity 
problems.  The  base,  which  is  quite  heavy, 
is  rather  like  an  upturned  soup  plate  of 
about  10  inches  diameter.  The  handset 
rests  conventionally  from  right  to  left  at  the 
back  of  the  unit.  The  dial  is  sunk  down  in  a 
recess,  which  may  make  for  easier  handling, 
and  is  light  to  the  touch. 

Ericofon  600:  connection  £20,  rental  £2.25, 
purchase  £57.75.  Imagine  a  handset  standing 
vertically  on  a  table,  and  you  have  the  Erica. 
The  microphone  is  incorporated  in  a  slightly 


The  Dawn  telephone. 
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rounded  base,  on  the  underside  of  which  is 
the  dial.  The  phone  is  automatically  turned 
on  as  you  lift  it  off  the  table.  The  unit  is  light 
and  unencumbered.  It  would  not  be 
recommended  for  those  who  only  have  the 
use  of  one  hand. 

Ericofon  700:  connection  £75,  rental 
£2.25,  purchase  £156.75.  As  above  except 
for  press  button  instead  of  dial,  and  lighter 
overall  weight. 

The  Contempra:  connection  £20,  rental 
£2.25,  purchase  £65.60.  The  unit  again 
incorporates  the  modern  shape,  i.e. 
rectangular  base,  with  handset  on  the  left. 
In  this  case,  the  dial  is  located  in  the  handle 
of  the  handset.  This  would  prevent  that 
"chasing  the  dial  round  a  slippery  table  sur- 
face". The  '1 '  and  the  '0'  are  separated  by  a 
bar  only,  which  is  easily  felt. 

The  Sceptre  100:  connection  £30,  rental 
£2,  purchase  £86.  This  unit  incorporates 
several  functions  which  could  be  of  great 
benefit  to   blind   users,   in  that   it   has  a 

(Left)  An  unusual  design:  The  Ericofon. 

(Below)  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  for 
blind  users,  the  Sceptre. 


memory.  Again,  the  unit  is  rectangular  in 
shape  with  handset  on  the  left.  The  base  is 
higher  than  all  those  so  far  described  as  it 
has  a  small  display  screen  above  the  press 
buttons.  Partially  sighted  people  may  just 
be  able  to  read  the  screen;  the  numbers  are 
large,  but  not  in  good  colours,  being  in 
black  and  white.  The  screen  displays  a 
digital  clock  and  the  numbers  stored  or 
dialled.  While  this  may  not  excite  St. 
Dunstaners,  the  stop  watch  feature,  which 
times  a  call,  may  encourage  others  to  be 
more  concise!  A  Braille  display  would  not 
come  amiss  either!  The  unit  contains  one 
row  of  2  press  buttons,  and  4  rows  of  4.  Al I 
are  functional  and  include:  recall  operator, 
setting  digital  clock,  last  number  recall  (the 
last  number  you  dialled  will  be  auto- 
matically redialled  at  the  touch  of  just  one 
key),  set  memory  (you  can  record  a  com- 
plete number  under  each  of  the  10  digits, 
i.e.  1  for  doctor,  2  for  mother  in  law,  etc.  To 
dial  the  doctor  you  need  only  then  press 
memory  plus  that  one  key.  The  numbers 
can  be  changed  at  anytime),  memory  recall 
(shows  on  the  display  what  numbers  you 
have  recorded  under  each  digit). 

All  the  units  have  a  small  4  pin  plug  which 
fits  into  a  wall  mounted  socket.  Sockets 
cost  £25  for  the  first,  unless  included  in  the 
connection  charge,  and  £10  for  each 
subsequent  socket.  There  is  then  a  rental  of 
1 5p  per  quarter  per  socket.  All  handsets  can 
be  fitted  with  amplifier  and  inductive  coil 
for  the  hard  of  hearing.  You  will  notice  that 
the  connection  fee  differs  widely.  The 
higher  the  purchase  price,  the  higher  the 
fee.  This  is  because  BT  feel  they  must  try 
and  recoup  some  of  the  cost  of  the  unit 
from  those  who  only  rent. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Roper  at  the 
British  Telecom  showroom,  151  Shaftesbury 
Ave.,  London,  for  demonstrating  the  above 
telephones. 


The  Commercial  Market 

Callsaver,  of  3  Caledonian  Road,  Kings 
Cross,  London  N1,  Tel:  01  278  5187,  is  one 
of  the  retail  outlets.  They  will  despatch 
units  nationwide  and  operate  a  postal 
repair  service.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
none  of  the  telephones  examined  bear  the 
green  circle  of  approval  yet.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  any  direct  comparison, 
apart  from  one  model,  between  Callsaver 
and  British  Telecom,  as  both  stock  different 


units.  The  one  exception  is  Candlestick, 
which  retails  from  BT  at  £102,  and  from 
Callsaver  (in  brass  as  opposed  to  plastic)  at 
£55. 

The  Crypto  2.  £200.  This  unit  represents 
the  top  end  of  the  market  and  is  a  rectangu- 
lar box.  It  has  a  loudspeaker  system  enabling 
'hands  off  operation.  A  screen  displays  time, 
date,  length  of  call  and  recorded. 

The  Superfone  CT  650.  £200.  This  is  a 
cordless  telephone.  It  consists  of  a  base 
station  which  is  plugged  into  the  wall 
socket.  The  out-station  measures  6  by  2  by  5 
inches.  With  this,  you  can  dial  out  or  receive 
incoming  calls  up  to  600  ft.  from  the  base 
station.  In  addition,  the  Superfone  can  be 
used  as  an  intercom,  there  being  a  micro- 
phone aand  loudspeaker  on  the  base  unit. 
The  unit  has  a  security  coder,  which 
prevents  anyone  in  the  vicinity,  with  the 
same  equipment,  dialling  out  on  your 
account. 

Answerphones,  from  £130  to  £200.  As 
the  name  implies,  these  units  answer  calls 
while  you  are  out.  In  the  higher  price  range, 
you  can  listen  into  the  call,  and  intervene  if 
you  decide  it  is  someone  you  wish  to  talk 
to!  Plus,  from  outside  phone,  you  can  call 
your  home  number,  and  have  the  messages 
replayed  to  you. 

Press  Button  Telephones.  £28-£35.  A 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  are  available. 
Some  include  additional  functions,  such  as 
locks  to  prevent  certain  types  of  numbers 
(international  calls)  being  dialled. 

Door  Intercom  Systems.  Robin  DPK  249 
and  DP  20,  £10-£50.  These  systems  enable 
you  to  speak  to  somebody  at  your  front 
door  without  actually  having  to  open  the 
door.  This  is  most  useful  in  keeping  away 
unwanted  callers,  as  well  as  being  a 
desirable  security  aid. 

British  Telecom  are  currently  replacing 
the  old  electro  mechanical  exchanges  with 
electronic  ones.  Once  the  whole  network 
becomes  electronic,  many  more  telephone 
facilities  will  become  available.  While 
many  will  regard  the  telephone  as  a  noisy 
intrusion  into  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their 
private  lives,  it  can,  nevertheless,  offer 
comfort  to  the  lonely  and  succour  in 
emergency.  As  always,  when  purchasing 
items,  you  are  advised  to  shop  around. 
Beware  of  equipment  which  is  too  cheap. 
But  do  not  spend  time,  money  and  effort 
visiting  the  various  establishments- 
telephone  them! 


ANNUAL  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  ROAD 
WALKING  ASSOCIATION  DINNER 

The  Annual  Metropolitan  Police  Road 
Walking  Association  Dinner  was  held,  as 
usual,  at  New  Scotland  Yard,  on  Wednes- 
day, 2nd  March. 

This  annual  event  enables  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  RWA,  many  of 
whom  have  retired  from  the  Force,  to  meet 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
traditionally,  they  have  always  escorted  St. 
Dunstaners  with  road  walking  races.  It  is 
always  a  most  convivial  evening  with  a 
splendid  five  course  meal,  attended  by 
senior  members  of  the  Police  staff,  and  this 
year,  the  Guest  of  Honour  was  Mr. 
Bunyard,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Essex. 
Chief  Inspector  Doug  Fotheringham, 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  MPRWA  presided 
over  the  evening's  activities,  which 
included  frequent  toasting  of  well  known 
National  and  International  Marathon 
champions,  and  St.  Dunstaners,  no  less,  as 
well  as  clubs  and  sports  organisations. 

Custom 

It  is  the  custom  for  those  of  us  who  have 
participated  in  this  sporting  pastime,  to 
attend  this  Dinner,  over  the  years,  as 
members  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  Road  Walk- 
ing Club.  Those  present  at  our  table  were 
Maxie  Elliott,  Bill  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Road  Walking  Club,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  the  post-war  years  to 
encourage  St.  Dunstaners  to  carry  on  the 
tradition  of  those  illustrious  members  of 
the  St.  Dunstan's  Road  Walkers,  who  bet- 
ween the  Wars  integrated  with  their  able- 
bodied  confederates  in  those  great 
marathons,  such  as  the  London  to  Brighton 
Stock  Exchange  Walk,  the  Barking  to 
Southend,  and  others.  Tommy  Gaygan  was 
there,  escorted  by  Rex  Carpenter,  Mike 
Tetley,  with  Reg  Denny,  who  escorted  Mike 
over  his  Himalayan  climb,  and  yours  truly, 
accompanied  by  Bill  Harris  MBE,  now  in  his 
85th  year,  who  has  championed  this  sport 
for  St.  Dunstaners  since  1923.  Fred  Duff, 
who  had  had  a  hip  operation  a  few  days 
earlier,  was  unable  to  attend  and  escort 
Tommy  Gaygan,  and,  of  course,  we  all 
missed  our  old  friend,  Ben  Mills,  who  died 
last  year,  and  Charles  Stafford,  whom  he 
usually  escorted  in  the  races. 

Jimmy  Wright 


Brush  up  your  Bridge 

Below  is  another  Bridge  problem  to  test 
you  skill. 


Hand 

N 

(2) 

S  Q8 
H  KQJ2 
D  K83 
C9765 

W 

E 

S  AJ7652 

S  104 

H  1096 

H  A7 

D  Q7 

D  A10964 

C  AK 

C  10432 

s 

S  K93 

H  8543 

D  J52 

C  QJ8 
Dealer  E  N/S  vulnerable 
East  may  miss  his  best  chance  to  make  4S 
rather  than  rely  on  a  defensive  error.  On  a 
heart  lead  he  may  finesse  a  spade  imme- 
diately and  North  should  force  dummy  to 
ruff  a  heart,  thus  declarer  now  has  to  lose 
two  spades,  a  heart  and  a  diamond. 
Declarer  should  cash  AK  of  clubs  after 
taking  the  second  heart,  ruff  a  heart  and  ruff 
a  club.  He  can  now  discard  a  diamond  on 
the  10C.  South  can  ruff  this  but  the 
defenders  now  have  only  one  more  trump 
trick. 

MAKES  YOUR  HAIR  STAND  ON  END 

by  Fred  Barratt 

There  is  a  new  type  of  hair  style  worn  by 
young  people  today,  called  the  'New 
Wave'.  The  whole  head  is  shaved  off,  leav- 
ing a  two  inch  strip  of  hair  through  the 
centre.  Somehow  this  hair  is  twisted  into  a 
pattern  looking  like  two  or  three  inch  tufts 
glued  together,  so  as  to  look  like  a  hedge- 
hog. Then  the  tufts  are  coloured  with 
yellow,  green  or  blue.  The  best  description 
that  I  have  is  that  it  is  like  a  chicken  who  has 
swallowed  an  hand  grenade  and  it  had 
exploded! 

My  brother,  a  London  bus  driver  of  long 
standing,  with  a  dry  sense  of  humour,  born 
in  a  German  prison  camp,  had  one  of  these 
strange  hair  cuts  get  on  his  bus  recently.  "I 
suppose  the  fare  to  New  Cross  is  40p," 
grumbled  the  teenager  with  the  hair.  Never 
lost  for  a  quick  reply,  my  brother  eyed  the 
youngster  and  said,  "Yes,  40  pence  for  you 
and  20  pence  for  the  Cockatoo!". 


QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 
COLLEGE 

Edgbaston  M.P.,  Mrs.  Jill  Knight  recently 
visited  the  Queen  Alexandra  College  at 
Harborne,  together  with  Baroness  Young, 
Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  see  for  themselves  the  work  being 
done  to  teach  young  blind  people  to  live 
independant  lives.  St.  Dunstaner,  Walter 
Thornton,  Chairman  of  The  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  college  appeal,  accompan- 
ied the  ladies  on  the  visit  and  gave  them  a 
chance  to  experience  the  problems  of 
being  blind,  by  blindfolding  Mrs.  Knight 
and  demonstrating  the  use  of  the  long 
cane. 

The  appeal  hopes  to  raise  £350,000  to 
build  special  residential  accommodation  to 
help  young  people  with  handicaps  in  addi- 
tion to  their  blindness. 

First  steps  with  long  cane:  Walter  Thornton  with 
Baroness  Young  and  Mrs.  Jill  Knight,  M.P. 
-photo:  Birmingham  Evening  Mail. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


From  Syd  Scroggie,  'Roseangle'  Dundee 

The  letter  raising  his  name  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March  issue  of  the  Review, 
reminds  me  that  it  was  during  the  factor- 
ship of  John  Brady  that  the  above  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  St.  Dunstan's,  and 
Robert  and  Joyce  Pringle  in  meeting  John, 
as  it  seems  by  chance  they  did,  met  some- 
one I  last  saw  on  a  brisk,  bright  day  in 
November  as  long  ago  as  1949.  It  was  the 
occasion  when  John  made  an  offer  on 
behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  for  a  house  called 
Braeknowe.  It  was  accepted,  and  under  its 
original  name,  Roseangle,  this  house  has 
been  let  to  me  ever  since  then.  Now,  my 
wife  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
an  aborigine  I  call  her,  and  it  is  likely  that 
she  has  a  relationship  with  the  house  of 
which  she  is  mistress,  unique  in  the  history 
of  St.  Dunstan's  properties.  On  behalf  of 
their  father  it  was  cousins  of  Margaret's 
maternal  grandfather,  who  with  their  own 
hands,  built  Roseangle,  carving  the  date 
'1876'  above  the  door,  so  that  a  descen- 
dant, in  some  sense  of  the  builders,  now 


occupies  the  property.  Margaret's  first 
cousin  thrice  removed,  a  retired  farmer, 
never  occupied  the  house  his  sons  built  for 
him,  he  died  of  a  heart  attack.  It  passed  into 
a  succession  of  alien  hands,  and  it  was  not 
until  1981,  the  year  of  my  marriage  to 
Margaret,  that  the  Soutars  came  into  their 
own. 


From  Mrs.  Joy  Walters  of  Hove. 

I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  to  Mr.  Garnett- 
Orme,  Miss  Lord,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  all  staff  at 
H.Q.  for  their  kind  letters,  help  and  floral 
tribute  on  the  sad  loss  of  my  dear  husband. 
Thank  you  all  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  and 
Brighton  Club  members  for  all  the  support  I 
received  from  you  all. 

A  very  special  thank  you  to  Joan  and  Bob 
Osborne,  Jean  and  Dusty  Miller,  Rae  and 
Ted  Brown,  for  their  help  in  nursing  Collis 
and  staunch  support  after  his  death.  Last 
but  not  least,  Mary  and  Fred  Jones,  who 
kept  in  constant  touch  despite  a  serious 
illness  of  their  own  to  endure. 


St.  Dunstaners  and  escorts  at  East  Mailing. 


St  Dunstan's  Gardeners  Week 


by  Fred  Barratt 

Photos:  John  Barrow 


As  every  St.  Dunstan's  Gardeners  Week 
approaches,  I  am  filled  with  apprehension. 
Will  the  six  months  hard  work  in  planning 
and  preparing  for  our  week  by  our  com- 
mittee develop  as  we  hope?  Just  like 
planting  a  shrub  or  a  bed  of  flowers,  will  the 
result  be  a  sick  garden  or  a  bed  of  flowers? 
However,  the  St..  Dunstan's  springtime 
Gardeners  Week  turned  out  to  be  another 
very  successful  venture,  with  success 
popping  up  like  spring  flowers  from  many 
places. 

Over  forty  of  St.  Dunstaners  were  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  for  our  opening  meeting, 
where  apologies  had  been  made  for 
several  absentees.  The  first  act  of  the  Club 
was  to  express  their  sad  loss  of  Collis 
Walters,  one  of  the  Club's  most  popular 
members.  The  whole  meeting  stood  for  a 
few  moments  in  silent  tribute  to  him.  Then 
the  week's  programme  was  read  out  in 
detail  and  the  week  was  launched.  It  was 
cheering  to  meet  new  members  like  Alf 


Waters,  and  Bob  Holmes  from  Northern 
Ireland  with  his  wife.  I  last  saw  Bob  in 
Dormitory  Three,  in  1949,  where  he  occu- 
pied a  bed  near  to  me.  During  the  course  of 
the  week,  he  said  it  was  just  like  the  old 
times  again. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  Mr.  Moor,  of 
Peacehaven  Gardeners,  gave  us  a  talk 
about  March  in  your  garden.  His  talk,  full  of 
interest,  showed  just  what  a  fountain  of 
knowledge  he  is,  and  although  I  know  him 
to  be  a  tireless  worker  and  helper  for  the 
Club,  he  presents  himself  as  just  a  humble 
man  of  the  soil. 

Tuesday  was  our  first  day  out  and  what  a 
joy  Michelham  Priory  turned  out  to  be. 
Everything  was  there  and  more.  Splitting 
our  party  into  two  groups,  we  either  walked 
the  grounds  or  entered  the  Priory  itself. 
Pages  could  be  written  on  what  we  learnt, 
gardens  being  prepared  with  shrubs,  etc., 
the  tale  of  a  flock  of  Canada  Geese  with  a 
grounded   China   gander,   history  of  the 
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1500's  and  producing  food  for  the  poor- 
old  methods  of  cooking  and  Mr.  Moor  fill- 
ing in  with  methods  of  economy  cooking  in 
the  old  days.  Also  surprises  galore,  like 
today's  modern  invention  of  a  baby  walker, 
actually  made  in  wood  in  the  1500's.  There 
was  even  a  ghost  or  two! 

An  interesting  item,  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  reported  to  be  a  map  of  Dieppe, 
drawn  in  the  Priory  just  before  the  raid 
there.  We  were  told  that  some  Canadians 
were  billeted  there,  just  before  the 
Commando  raid.  Ourtripended  with  a  light 
snack,  which  included  small  loaves  made 
from  the  Priory's  own  flour.  Next,  off  to 
Sussex  Country  gardens  with  a  demonstra- 
tion and  talk  on  shrubs  and  herbs  and  various 
items  for  the  garden.  Again,  another  winner. 
The  evening  was  spent  by  many  on  an 
evening  drive,  where,  after  some  light 
refreshment,  a  sing  song  on  the  coach 
home  showed  St.  Dunstan's  budding  stars. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a 
discussion  on  our  proposed  visit  to 
Edinburgh  in  September  1983,  where  a 


good  number  have  shown  interest  in 
going.  After  lunch,  it  was  off  again  to  High 
Beeches  at  Hand  Cross. 

High  Beeches,  a  woodland  garden  in  St. 
Leonards  Forest,  is  privately  owned, 
although  open  to  the  public  at  times. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Honourable 
H.E.  Boscawen  it  was  specially  opened  for 
our  benefit.  The  weather  was  a  little  unkind 
as  Club  Members  descended  on  the  sixteen 
acres  of  this  most  unusual  garden,  but  their 
spartan  qualities  rose  to  the  challenge  and 
the  long  walk  was  completed  without 
complaint.  Their  silence  might  well  have 
been  due  to  them  being  so  absorbed  in  the 
surroundings.  Dozens  of  the  fore  runners  of 
the  Spanish  hoop  petticoat  daffodils  set  the 
scene  for  multitudes  to  follow-Swamp 
Lilies  of  American  origin,  Chinese 
Magnolia  and  Camellias  and  many  more 
too  numerous  to  mention,  were  all  in  early 
bloom.  Trees  and  shrubs  from  all  over  the 
world  make  this  garden  a  must,  perhaps  in 
the  early  autumn  or  some  other  week.  After 
this,  off  to  the  village  hall  at  Hand  Cross,  for 


Examining  an  unusually  trained  fruit  tree  in  the  garden  at  East  Mailing. 
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At  the  cold  store,  the  group  hears  about 
experiments  in  storing  apples. 

tea  and  cake,  all  very  nice  and  very  much 
appreciated. 

In  the  evening,  Dick  Hall  took  over,  with 
Bette  his  wife.  The  Winter  Garden  was  very 
full  for  Wednesday  evening.  To  bring  in  the 
old  war  time  atmosphere,  the  windows 
were  covered  with  posters  well 
remembered-'Careless  talk  costs  lives', 
'Dig  for  Victory',  'Join  the  Army  today', 
'Walls  have  ears',  to  name  but  a  few.  Even 
posters  of  the  Falklands  were  there.  Dick 
was  on  the  piano  and  Bette  did  her  Carmen 
Miranda  bit.  An  invited  artist  was  supported 
by  Clayton  and  Keymer,  Royal  British  Legion. 
A  good  evening  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  Dick 
and  Bette  Hall.  Our  thanks  to  them  and  all 
who  helped. 

Thursday  was  a  very  big  day,  with  two 
coaches  leaving  after  breakfast  to  visit  East 
Mailing  Research  Station.  We  were  shown 
around  by  Mr.  Cook,  the  Liaison  Officer. 

The  trip  was  full  of  interest  and  enjoyment 
about  growing  apples.  We  saw  trees  just  two 
or  three  feet  high  producing  crops  of  a  tree 
many  times  bigger.  There  were  trees  looking 
like  a  wheel  on  its  side,  just  three  feet  tall, 
trees  with  long  trailing  arms  knee  high  and 
instruction  on  how  to  bring  this  about. 
Many  like  myself  wanted  to  dig  up  our 
existing  trees  at  home  and  try  to  do  the 
same!  After  lunch,  apple  preservation.  Very 
enjoyable,  but  I  think  H.Q.  might  have 
bitten  their  finger  nails  if  they  had  seen 
Winnie  and  Vi  being  put  in  a  refrigerator 
with  some  apples,  just  to  see  how  they 
would  keep  under  freezing  conditions.  Our 


thanks  to  everybody  for  giving  us  such  an 
interesting  tour  and  sending  Vi,  Winnie  and 
Margaret  back  to  us  with  such  a  rosy  bloom 
on  their  faces! 

Note:  I  do  not  recommend  St.  Dunstaners 
to  put  their  wives  into  a  fridge  to  get  the 
same  results! 

On  Thursday  evening,  a  social  gathering 
at  Ian  Fraser  House,  presided  over  by  our 
President,  Mr.  R.  Dufton  and  his  good  wife. 
We  opened  the  evening  with  a  talk  by  Mr. 
Dufton  and  then  introduced  Miss  Yvonne 
Guilbert,  who  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Club.  Several  Club  members  asked  if  she 
might  be  invited  to  see  how  the  Club  was 
progressing.  Miss  Guilbert  gave  us  a  short 
talk  of  encouragement.  Before  the  raffle, 
thanks  were  expressed  to  Dr.  Stilwell  and 
Mr.  Conway  and  to  the  staff,  for  their  great 
help  in  making  the  week  such  a  great 
success. 

Reg  Newton  with  John  Walborough  took 
over  the  raffle.  Mr.  Dufton  drawing  the 
numbers  showed  just  what  a  success  it 
was,  three  money  prizes  and  16  compli- 
mentary prizes.  4,000  tickets  had  been  sold 
thanks  to  Reg,  Club  members  and  Club 
supporters.  First  prize  went  to  Birmingham, 
second  to  Belfast  and  third  to  our  Margaret 
Bingham.  The  rest  went  all  over  the  U.K. 
with  St.  Dunstaners  taking  two  or  three. 
Well  done  Reg,  and  thank  you  all  who 
helped  and  donated  gifts  for  prizes. 

Pleasureable  Week 

Friday  closed  with  a  general  meeting  and 
the  distribution  of  the  Club's  seed  allow- 
ance. Alf  Dodgson  spoke  of  the  pleasures 
he  had  found  on  being  with  the  Club  and 
the  committee  were  pleased  with  the  view 
being  felt  by  many  St.  Dunstaners  and  their 
wives  that  there  was  no  pressure  at  all 
during  the  whole  week. 

Two  items  I  felt  very  deeply  were  when, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  St.  Dunstaner 
said  that  he  was  advised  to  join  the 
Gardening  Club  as  he  suffered  from 
depression.  This  is  down  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Club  members.  Then,  during  the  next 
months  many  St.  Dunstaners  homes  will  be 
hopefully  sporting  windows  full  of  the 
Achimenes  blossoms  that  will  be  the  envy 
of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  Just  a 
suggestion  from  St.  Dunstan's  Gardening 
Week.  I  am  sure  the  local  nurseries  were 
amazed  at  the  sudden  emptying  of  the 
shelves  that  held  these  corms. 
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READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


CAT.  No.  3747 

The  Last  Testament  of  Lucky  Luciano 

By  Martin  Gosch  &  Richard  Hammer 
Read  by  Marvin  Kane 
Reading  Time  18\  hours 

This  is  the  astonishing  life  story,  as  told  to 
Gosch,  of  the  man  who  for  more  than  half 
his  lifetime,  was  the  most  powerful  figure 
in  America,  the  'boss  of  bosses',  the 
undisputed  head  of  organised  crime  in  the 
USA. 

When  he  was  eight  the  family  exchanged 
the  grinding  poverty  of  a  tiny  Sicilian 
village  for  an  overcrowded  slum  in  New 
York's  notorious  Lower  East  Side.  It  was  a 
nursery  of  crime,  everybody  was  stealing 
from  somebody.  At  ten  he  was  offering 
'protection'  to  small  children  who  were 
being  beaten-up  and  robbed  by  the  older 
ones. 

At  twenty-one  he  was  a  very  rich  man, 
controlling  rackets  netting  millions  of 
dollars-and  this  was  just  the  beginning. 
The  gangs  paid  out  millions  of  dollars  as  an 
insurance  against  harrassment.  They 
'bought'  whole  police  forces  (a  Chief  of 
Police  could  rate  as  much  as  ten  thousand  a 
month)  manipulated  elections  and  con- 
trolled City  Hall  and  State  politics. 

Luciano  and  his  gangs  were  all-powerful. 
On  one  occasion  one  of  his  men  had 
decided  to  turn  States  Evidence.  He  was 
locked  away  in  a  suite  on  the  upper  floor  of 
an  hotel,  guarded  day  and  night  by  a  team 
of  detectives.  He  was  safe  from  gang 
vengeance.  But  the  police  were  on  the  pay- 
roll and  they  received  their  orders.  They 
picked  up  the  man  from  his  bed-and 
tossed  him  through  the  window.  This  is  just 
one  quoted  example  of  the  awesome 
power  wielded  by  Luciano  and  his  men. 

The  book  deals  exhaustively  with  every 
facet  of  organised  crime  in  the  USA.  It  is  a 
brutal  and  chilling  saga  about  the  lengths 
to  which  evil  men  will  go  in  their  lust  for 
power  and  wealth. 

And  it  makes  enthralling  reading. 
Coincidentally,  at  the  time  I  was  reading 


this  book,  the  death  was  announced  on  the 
radio  of  Meyer  Lanski,  one  of  the  very  few 
non-Sicilian  members  of  the  gangs.  Lanski 
was  their  man  of  figures,  the  evil  genius 
who  engineered  all  financial  operations.  He 
died  in  his  bed-and  of  course  he  was  a 
multi-millionaire. 


Cat.  No.  1742 
Fillets  of  Plaice 

By  Gerald  Durrell 
Read  By  Peter  Barker 
Reading  Time  7\  hours 

The  title  is  a  bit  of  nonsense  suggested  by 
brother  Lawrence  and  the  book  is  a  com- 
pilation of  reminiscences  by  the  irre- 
pressible author  and  zoologist. 

In  the  first  hilarioustale  the  whole  Durrell 
family  and  friends  take  a  holiday  cruising 
leisurely  along  the  coast  of  Corfu  stopping 
for  picnics  where  and  when  the  fancy  takes 
them  ...  or  at  least  that  was  the  idea. 
Characteristically,  catastrophe  strikes  from 
the  word  'go'.  Very  much  against  his 
mother's  wishes,  Larry  decides  they  must 
take  the  precious  ice-box,  a  formidable 
object  and  Mrs.  Durrell's  pride  and  joy. 

It  takes  a  team  of  sweating  men  to  carry 
the  ice-box  to  the  jetty,  which  collapses 
under  the  weight  and  the  family  watch  in 
horror  as  the  portable  'fridge  disappears  in 
the  water.  .  .  And  this  is  just  the  beginning. 
There  is  more,  much  more,  trouble  in  store. 

The  other  stories,  equally  bizarre,  equally 
funny,  are  set  in  England,  with  Durrell  as  a 
boy  employed  in  a  London  pet  shop, 
situated  in  a  most  extraordinary  street,  in 
Africa  where  he  was  collecting  animals, 
and  who  but  Gerald  Durrell  could  take  a 
mundane  incident,  like  a  nose-bleed,  and 
transform  it  into  a  three-act  screamingly 
funny  farce? 

For  all  Durrell  fansthis  is  a  'must',  and  for 
those  who  have  yet  to  read  him-l  strongly 
advise  you  to  make  a  start  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING  NOTES 


This  month  is  quite  a  busy  one  for  planting 
out  items  for  colour  on  the  borders  and 
eatables  in  the  vegetable  patch.  Don't 
despair  if  you  have  missed  out  on  some 
items,  as  seeds  can  still  be  sown  for  both 
gardens.  Naturally,  pests  will  be  about  in 
damp  warm  weather  and  plenty  of  slugs 
and  snails,  so  put  out  a  protective  agent. 
Keep  the  hoe  going  regularly  against 
weeds,  to  keep  the  soil  open  for  the 
penetrating  of  soil  and  to  let  any  fertiliser 
you  may  have  put  down,  to  get  to  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  Don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  water  after  a  short  dry  spell,  as  moisture 
will  be  below  top  level  and  down  by  the 
roots. 

May  I  wish  you  all  loads  of  colour  out- 
doors, and  under  cover,  plus  ample 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  keep  you  going  and 
also  to  fill  the  freezer. 

Vegetables 

Keep  the  top  soil  open  and  stop  the  weeds 
growing  by  using  the  hoe  regularly.  Most  of 
the  vegetables  and  salad  items  can  still  be 
sown,  especially  the  latter,  for  the  continua- 
tion of  crop  to  go  with  the  tomatoes.  Get 
those  items  under  glass  or  frame  and 
hardened  off  properly,  into  their  main 
growing  places,  to  give  a  crop.  One  can  also 
sow  some  carrots  and  beet  for  a  continua- 
tion crop  to  keep  you  going,  and  even  to  put 
in  the  freezer. 

Do  ensure  that  the  late  potatoes  are  in 
their  positions,  as  it  is  not  too  late  to  get 
some  set  out.  Any  potatoes  which  are 
growing  well  should  be  earthed  up.  Sow 
runner  beans  and  french  beans  in  their 
cropping  sites  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  set  a 
couple  of  seeds  in  each  sowing  hole.  They 
will  come  up  quite  quickly  under  warm 
conditions  and  if  all  take,  some  of  them  can 
be  thinned  out. 

Those  of  you  in  the  south  can  plant  out 
tomatoes  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot,  but  in 
the  north,  wait  a  bit  longer.  Do  put  in  some 
sturdy  stakes  in  order  to  tie  the  main  stems 
in  position  as  they  grow. 

Set  out  marrows  in  favourable  condi- 
tions, but  give  protection  if  the  weather 


turns  cold.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
cucumbers,  but  it  really  would  be  better  to 
wait  for  June.  Garden  peas  may  be  growing 
well,  so  keep  them  up  the  sticks,  especially 
after  high  winds,  to  give  the  flowers  a  good 
chance  to  set  and  have  early  pods  for  pick- 
ing. Do  remember  to  put  down  some  soil 
pest  powder  when  sowing  seeds  and  plant- 
ing out  growing  plants.  Insect  pests  will  be 
on  the  rampage  now,  so  get  the  sprayer 
going.  When  you  have  black  fly  on  the 
broad  beans,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this 
is  to  nip  off  the  top  growth  where  the  flies 
are. 

Fruit 

Give  the  soil  around  the  trees  and  bushes  a 
good  soaking  in  dry  conditions,  then  cover 
with  compost  to  keep  the  ground  moist. 
Some  young  trees  may  be  setting  profusely, 
so  pinch  out  the  young  fruitlets  to  a  mini- 
mum, in  order  not  to  take  too  much  out  of 
them  and  to  get  good  trees  for  the  future, 
with  plenty  of  fruit  of  a  good  size.  Thin  out 
any  suckers  appearing  on  raspberry  canes 
and  cut  away  any  runners  not  wanted  for 
future  plants  on  strawberries. 

Lawns 

Keep  the  mower  going  regularly,  keeping 
down  the  number  of  mowings  in  very  dry 
conditions.  Don't  forget  to  trim  all  the 
edges.  As  with  other  parts  of  the  garden, 
give  the  lawn  a  good  soaking  with  water  in 
very  dry  spells,  by  using  a  hose  or  better 
still,  a  sprinkler  moved  from  place  to  place. 
Be  sure  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  water,  before  using  quantities  of  it.  A 
lawn  weedkiller  would  be  good  for  getting 
rid  of  those  daisies,  dandelions,  etc.,  but  be 
careful  when  spraying  that  none  goes  on 
the  borders.  It  might  be  wise  to  keep  it  from 
the  edges,  and  use  a  small  hand  fork  to 
remove  those  on  the  lawn  edges. 

Flowers 

Get  all  the  beds  well  forked  over  to  cut 
down  the  weeds  and  rake  over  the  areas 
where  you  may  be  going  to  put  in  some 
annuals  to  grow  in  batches  here  and  there. 
Where  you  have  raised  under  heat  and 
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hardened  off  in  frames,  they  can  be  planted 
out  in  their  flowering  quarters.  Give  them  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  roots  in  their 
growing  positions.  Thin  out  those  hardy 
annuals  which  you  sowed  earlier,  and 
spares  can  be  planted  in  beds  which  seem 
on  the  empty  side.  Perennials  will  be  grow- 
ing well  and  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
scatter  Growmore  pellets  round  them  to 
give  them  a  boost.  Put  in  some  canes  for 
the  taller  growing  items  and  tie  the  main 
stems  in  to  give  support  against  high 
winds.  Even  some  of  the  lower  growing 
perennials  could  do  with  supports  so  as  to 
stop  everything  looking  tatty  and  falling 
over  the  annuals. 

Tie  back  the  branches  of  shrubs  which 
are  leaning  over  and  cut  away  some  thin 
shoots  on  low  growing  trees  to  give  light 
and  air  to  other  items.  Get  the  sprayer  out 
regularly  to  cope  with  the  pests  and 
diseases,  plus  slug  pellets  on  the  ground 
near  newly  planted  annuals.  Many  people 
like  to  get  the  spring  bulbs  up  after  they 
have  completed  their  flowering,  but  I  think 
it  is  best  to  tie  back  the  leaves,  so  that  they 
get  some  feed  to  the  bulbs  for  next  year. 
Once  the  leaves  are  shrivelled  and  brown, 
they  can  then  be  cut  away. 

Check  over  the  roses  which  should  be 
budding  well  and  even  starting  to  colour. 
Spray  with  a  fungicide  especially  made  to 
combat  Black  Spot  and  they  can  also  be 
added  to  an  insect  spray.  Take  off  any 
leaves  which  are  affected  and  consign  to 
the  dustbin,  or  burn.  To  get  really  good 
sized  roses,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pinch  off 
some  of  the  buds  which  come  up  in  a 
bunch.  Also,  a  good  liquid  rose  fertiliser 
will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Greenhouse 

Don't  forget  to  get  the  shading  on  the  glass, 
as  the  sun  will  be  very  strong  at  this  time  of 
the  year  and  through  the  summer.  I  find 
that  the  special  white  liquid  put  on  with  a 
spray  or  brush  is  the  easiest  to  use,  is  not 
affected  by  the  weather  and  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  is  rubbed  off  with  a  cloth  in  dry 
weather.  Keep  the  windows  open  for  24 
hours  unless  there  are  strong  winds,  when 
they  can  be  closed  a  little.  In  very  hot  condi- 
tions, it  might  also  be  better  to  have  the 
doors  open  as  well. 

Use  insecticidal  and  fungicidal  smokes 
regularly.  Remember  to  light  them  in  the 
evening  and  open  all  windows  and  doors 
for  a  while  before  working  inside.  Keep  the 


ventilators  shut  when  using  the  smokes. 

One  can  still  sew  some  seeds  and  they 
will  germinate  without  heat  in  hot  weather. 
The  items  are  calceolaria,  cineraria, 
primula,  coleus  and  schizanthus.  The  last 
one  can  be  sown  every  so  often  to  give 
plentiful  displays  in  pots  for  the  house. 

Pot  up  those  plants  that  are  in  small  con- 
tainers for  their  full  show.  Also  liquid  feeds 
every  so  often  will  give  them  a  boost.  Put 
the  tuberous  begonias  and  fibrous  ones, 
plus  gloxinias,  into  their  permanent  con- 
tainers and  harden  off  those  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  beds  or  in  outdoor  containers. 
Keep  the  plants  well  watered  in  dry  sunny 
weather  and  spraying  the  leaves  with  water 
and  even  watering  the  floor,  will  keep  a  nice 
moist  atmosphere.  Tomatoes  will  be  grow- 
ing well,  so  tie  in  regularly  and  nip  out  the 
side  shoots,  so  maintaining  the  plants  to 
one  stem.  Fruit  will  be  forming  and  it  may 
be  a  good  plan  to  hand  spray  with  water  the 
othertrusses  of  flowers,  to  get  a  really  good 
set.  Feed  regularly  and  also  water  the 
compost  to  keep  it  moist  but  do  not  over- 
water. 


Welcome  to 
St.  Dunstan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  that  they  will 
settle  down  happily  as  members  of  our 
family. 

Mr.  William  Mabe  of  Cleveleys,  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  25th  February.  Mr.  Mabe 
served  with  the  South  Lanes.  25th  Division, 
2nd  Battalion,  during  the  First  World  War. 
He  is  a  widower,  with  four  adult  children. 

Mr.  Terence  Smith  of  Boston  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  16th  March.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  regular  soldier,  serving  as  a  Sergeant 
with  the  Staffordshire  Regiment.  He  is  a 
bachelor. 

Mr.  Robert  George  Spencer  of  West 
Croydon,  joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  16th 
March.  Mr.  Spencer  served  as  a  Trooper  in 
the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  has  recently  retired 
as  a  receptionist-telephonist,  at  Croydon 
General  Hospital.  Mr.  Spencer  is  a 
widower,  with  an  adult  son  and  daughter. 
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A  Moment 

to  Spare 

with 

Syd  Scroggie 


THE  LUNATIC,  THE  LOVER  AND  THE 
ORNITHOLOGIST 

It  was  some  old  Ludwig  Koch  records, 
given  to  me  in  discreet  acknowledgement 
of  my  blindness,  that  started  me  off  on  the 
birds.  Now  I  consider  it  a  form  of  insanity, 
however  harmless,  to  lie  on  your  stomach 
for  48  hours  in  orderto  capture  the  sound  of 
a  greenshank  chick  hatching,  and  that  is 
what  Koch  did,  but  if  my  knowledge  of  bird- 
song  had  to  depend  at  the  outset  on  the 
eccentricities  of  a  charming  old  German 
pedant,  then  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  so 
directing  his  insanity  as  to  open  up  for  me, 
his  disciple,  a  whole  world  of  new  sounds. 
Nobody  knows  the  common  flowers, 
nobody  knows  the  common  trees,  nobody 
knows  the  common  birds,  least  of  all  by 
their  voices,  and  if  I  can  distinguish  bet- 
ween blackbird  and  mistle  thrush,  white- 
throat  and  willow  warbler,  make  a  fair 
guess  at  tree  creeper,  reed  bunting  and 
twight,  it  is  largely  because  of  those  old  78 
shellacs,  now  consigned  to  the  lumber- 
room  in  this  world  of  stereo  and  hi-fi. 

Curfew 

I  could  tell  a  curlew  in  the  old  days,  they 
cried  over  the  hills  of  my  youth;  could 
name  the  oystercatchers  which  piped 
along  Esk  and  White  Water:  but  as  for 
dunnocks  and  wrens,  robins,  song- 
thrushes,  tits  and  greenfinches,  yellow- 
hammers,  corn  buntings,  sedgewarblers 
and  martins,  though  I'm  sure  I'd  heard  all  of 
them  at  one  time  or  another,  they  were  no 
more  than  an  amiable  background  to  my 
boyhood  and  'teens,  most  of  my  twenties 
as  well,  mere  "smalle  fowlis",  as  Chaucer 
says,  "making  melodie".  Perhaps  I  do 
myself  an  injustice,  for  I  certainly  knew  the 


larks  which  twittered  over  Dun  Hillocks  and 
Meikle  Kilrannoch,  the  croak  of  raven, 
grouse  when  they  cried,  "Go  back,  go 
back",  in  the  heather,  and  in  the  boulders 
and  lichens  of  Ben  Macdhui  the  mournful 
golden  plover,  the  ptarmigan's  staccato 
utterance  as  it  echoed  in  the  wilderness. 
The  great  authority  on  ptarmigan  is 
Nethersill  Thompson,  and  in  his  voice  as  he 
describes  them  is  an  even  more  pronounced 
edge  of  insanity,  as  of  having  concentrated  all 
his  life  too  much  on  too  little,  than  in  that  of 
the  slightly  less  grievously  affected  author  of 
my  78  records.  Life  is  a  balance  of  various 
activities,  and  the  man  who  spends  every 
waking  hour  looking  for  birds  is  little  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  bird  which  spends 
every  waking  hour  looking  for  worms. 


Obsession 

What  starts  as  an  interest  all  too  easily 
ends  as  an  obsession,  and  so  our  know- 
ledge of  the  ptarmigan,  as  also  the  green- 
shank  and  golden  eagle,  has  been  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  soul  of  Nethersill 
Thompson,  happy  as  this  manic  ornithol- 
ogist is  in  his  ignorance  of  its  surrender.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  to  life  to  know  the 
common  trees,  the  common  flowers, 
strictly  avoiding  at  the  same  time  any  ambi- 
tion to  be  the  world  authority  on  either  and 
what  is  true  of  these  is  true  also  of  birds,  so 
that  the  pinks,  cheeps  and  twits  of  everyday 
experience  exist  not  as  a  meaningless 
jumble  of  sounds  but  resolve  themselves 
each  into  its  distinctive  species.  Charles 
Darwin  hit  upon  his  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion by  observing  the  pigeons  round  his 
own  house. 


Bird  Song 

The  utterances  of  the  great  Australian 
bustard,  if  any,  are  of  scant  interest  to  me, 
of  New  England's  scarlet  tanager,  of  the 
condor,  its  shadow  on  the  snows  of 
Aconcagua,  the  golden  mountain  thrush  in 
its  Caucasian  retreat,  the  flamingos  of  the 
Camargue;  it  is  sufficient  for  me,  as  well  up 
in  bird-song  as  I  am  ever  likely  to  be,  that 
when  a  contralto  warble  is  heard  in  the 
birches  of  Glen  Tilt,  the  entangled  conifers 
of  Templeton  near  home,  I  can  grip  my 
wife's  arm,  point  in  the  appropriate  direc- 
tion, and  hiss  in  restrained  but  ineffable 
triumph,  "Garden  warbler". 
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CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

BRIDGE-PAIRS 

N/S 

1.        Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pacini 

73.8 

2.        W.  Lethbridge  & 

Mrs.  McPherson 

55.6 

3.        R.  Evans  &  Mrs.  Barker 

49.4 

4.        J.  Majchrowicz  &  Mr.  Douse 

40.6 

5.        M.  Tybinski  &  Mrs.  Mcintosh 

30.6 

E/W 

1.        W.  Allen  &  Miss  Sturdy 

61.3 

2.        Vi  Delaney  &  Miss  Stenning 

59.4 

3.       W.  Phillips  &  Dr.  Goodlad 

50.6 

4.        Mr.  &  Mrs.  Padley 

43.1 

5.        Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Dodgson 

35.6 

BRIDGE-INDIVIDUALS- 

19TH  MARCH,  1983 

1st      Mrs.  Barker 

69.3 

Equal 

2nd    W.  Lethbridge 

Miss  Sturdy 

58.0 

4th     J.  Padley 

54.5 

5th     B.  Allen 

53.4 

6th     P.  McCormack 

51.1 

7th     J.  Majchrowicz 

47.7 

8th     R.  Pacini 

43.1 

Equal 

9th     W.  Phillips 

M.  Tybinski 

42.0 

11th   R.  Evans 

40.9 

12th   Mrs.  Vi  Delaney 

39.8 

BRIDGE  DRIVE, 
SUNDAY  27TH  MARCH, 


1983 


1st  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Pacini  36.80 

2nd  Mrs.  V.  Delaney  &  Mrs.  Gover  30.70 

3rd  W.  Lethbridge  &  R.  Goodlad     30.00 

4th  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Padley  27.80 

All  the  Brighton  Club  members  will  sadly 
miss  Mr.  Collis  Walters  who  died  just 
recently  and  we  send  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  Joy. 

Bill  Phillips,  Captain 


Bowling 

Once  again  we  say  goodbye  to  another 
Bowling  season,  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  bowlers,  wives  and  escorts  who  gave  us 
such  good  support  during  the  winter 
season. 

On  Friday,  March  1 1th,  we  were  hosts  to 
our  old  friends  from  Castle  Green  Bowling 
Club,  Guildford,  and  a  very  enjoyable  and 
close  affair  this  match  turned  out  to  be. 
What  a  day  Sunday,  March  20th  turned  out 
to  be-28  members  of  Woolston  Bowling 
Club,  Southampton  were  our  guests  at  Ian 
Fraser  House.  From  the  time  they  arrived 
until  the  time  they  departed,  laughter  and 
banter  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  result 
of  this  match  was-well-least  said  soonest 
mended,  but  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  our  lads  everybody  seemed  to  be  looking 
forward  to  July  17th  when  we  are  guests  at 
Woolston,  and  I  can  safely  say  to  any 
bowler  who  has  not  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  this  Club  before,  this  date  should  be 
a  "must". 

Our  last  indoor  match  will  take  place  on 
April  15th  when  our  friends  from  the  Old 
Woking  Bowling  Club  will  be  our  visitors. 
As  this  report  has  to  be  posted  before  that 
date,  details  of  this  game  will  be  published 
at  a  later  date,  this  also  goes  for  our  indoor 
competition  which  ends  on  Tuesday,  26th 
April. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  great  big  thank  you  to  all  our 
Ladies,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Mugan,  have  worked  so  hard  in  making  this 
indoor  season  such  a  successful  one.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Dr.  Stilwell  and  his 
staff,  especially  those  in  the  Catering  dept. 
who  have  done  us  proud  during  the 
season.  Thanks  to  you  all. 

H.  Preedy 

IAN  FRASER  HOUSE  BOOKINGS 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  some  confusion 
when  St.  Dunstaners,  intending  to 
participate  in  a  Club  and  other  recreational 
activities  at  Ian  Fraser  House,  have  made 
their  bookings  with  headquarters,  but  not 
informed  the  officials  at  Brighton.  In  future, 
it  would  be  much  appreciated  if  this  could 
be  done,  so  that  events  can  be  planned  to 
include  all  who  wish  to  participate. 
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FAMILY  NEWS 

TELEVISION  APPEARANCE 

On  May  16th,  Caroline  Dudley,  grand- 
daughter of  St.  Dunstaner,  Ted  Dudley,  will 
be  seen  playing  the  lead  part  of  Claire,  in  a 
Thames  Television  childrens  play,  entitled 
The  Earls  Daughter'.  The  play  is  one  of  a 
series  of  plays,  under  the  title  of  'Spooky'. 
Caroline,  11,  has  recently  appeared  in  a 
B.B.C.  Schools  and  Colleges  series,  called 
'History  Trail-The  Law  of  the  Land'.  She 
has  been  a  pupil  at  Redroofs  Theatre 
School  for  the  past  two  years  and  has 
passed  her  Grade  4  Ballet  examination- 
not  Grade  2  as  previously  mentioned. 

Congratulations  to 

Emma  Warren,  eight  year  old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Warren,  who  has 
passed  her  second  stage  in  Life  Saving  and 
is  going  in  for  her  bronze  medal. 


Caroline  Dudley  with  Robert  McBain 
Thames  Television. 


-photo: 


GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hamilton  of  Manchester 
who  are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  two  new  grandchildren.  Dominic,  born 
to  their  son,  Mark  and  his  wife  Denise,  and 
Michael,  born  to  their  daughter,  Jo-Ann 
and  her  husband  Lawrence  Prowse.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  now  have  ten  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Cookson,  of  Guildford, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
first  grandchild,  Danielle  Barbara,  on  the 
9th  March,  born  to  their  daughter,  Barbara 
and  her  husband  Ralph,  of  Brisbane, 
Australia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Howell,  of  Colindale, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
a  grandson,  Lee  William  Cutcliffe,  born  to 
their  daughter,  Elaine  and  her  husband,  on 
the  20th  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Mead  of  Kettering,  who 
are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
theirfirst  grandchild,  Sarah  Louise,  born  on 
the  7th  January  to  their  son,  Raymond  and 
his  wife  Teresa. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Sand/ford  of 
Bolton,  who  are  delighted  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  first  grandchild,  Rebecca 
Fay,  born  to  their  daughter,  Ann  Catterson 
and  her  husband,  on  the  3rd  March. 

Mrs.  Enid  Shorter,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Leslie  Shorter  of  Southwick,  who  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  grandchild, 
Ashley  John,  born  on  the  20th  February  to 
her  daughter  Penny  and  her  husband, 
Gordon  Peters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Smith  of  Worcester, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  birth  of  a 
grandson,  Daren  Thomas,  born  to  their 
daughter,  Heather  and  her  husband,  on  the 
22nd  February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Smith  of  Lancing,  who 
are  happy  to  anounce  the  arrival  of  their 
fourth  grandchild,  Daniel  John,  born  to 
their  youngest  daughter,  Mary  and  her 
husband,  William  Rock,  on  the  8th  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor  of  Leyland,  who 
are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
seventh  grandchild,  Stacey  Marie,  born  to 
their  daughter  Susan  and  her  husband,  on 
the  16th  February. 
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GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Waller  of  Ham  Street, 
near  Ashford,  who  are  delighted  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  their  first  great 
grandchild,  a  boy,  born  to  their  grandson, 
Richard  and  his  wife,  on  the  25th  February. 


WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Morgan  of  York,  are 
delighted  to  announcethe  marriage  of  their 
grandson,  Alan  Paul  to  Jane  Scott  on  the 
26th  February. 


SILVER  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith  of  Worcester, 
who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  29th  March. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Jones  of  Birmingham, 
who  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  25th  March. 

PEARL  WEDDING 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Padley  of  Saltdean,  who 
celebrated  their  Pearl  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  the  2nd  April. 


RUBY  WEDDINGS 
Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McDermott  of 
Manchester,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  3rd  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ike  Ost/e  of  Cockermouth, 
Cumbria,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  17th  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor  Phil  lips  of  Marl  don, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  20th  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Smith  of  Coalville,  who 
celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  the  20th  March. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Thompson  of  Teneriffe, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  March  22nd. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Vincent  of  Crickle- 
wood,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  31st  March. 


DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to: 

Mr.  Reg  Chapman  of  Cambridge,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  on  the  20th  January. 

Mr.  Leonard  Cook  of  Swindon  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Sidney,  on  the  1 1th  March. 

Mr.  Bob  Fullard  of  Saltdean,  whose  mother 
died  on  the  16th  March,  in  hospital. 


Mr.  G/yn  Jones  of  Folkstone,  whose  brother- 
in-law  died  in  Swansea,  last  October. 


Mr.  Reg.  Page  of  Cross-In-Hand,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  his  brother,  last 
November,  at  the  age  of  70. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners, 
and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 

F.  Bullough  Lancashire  Fusiliers 
Fred  Bullough  of  Bolton,  died  on  the  16th  March 
at  the  age  of  84.  He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstanerfor 
thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Bullough  enlisted  at  the  age  of  18  as  a 
Private  in  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers  and  during  the 
First  World  War  was  a  victim  of  a  gas  attack  on 
the  Somme.  After  his  discharge  from  the  Army  in 
1919,  our  St.  Dunstaner  worked  as  an  engine 
driver  on  the  Railways,  until  his  sight  was  failing 
and  he  had  to  retire.  Since  1970,  Mr.  Bullough, 
who  was  a  widower,  lived  with  his  daughter, 
who  moved  with  her  family  to  care  for  him. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Tatlock  and  her  husband,  and  their 
family. 
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In  Memory 

Continued 


R.S.  Barrett.  R.A.F. 

Reginald  Sidney  Barrett  of  Shirley,  Southamp- 
ton died  suddenly  at  home  on  Easter  Saturday, 
2nd  April.  He  was  61. 

Mr.  Barrett  served  with  the  R.A.F.  as  a  Leading 
Aircraftsman  in  World  War  Two  and  was  on 
active  service  in  North  Africa.  He  joined  St.  Duns- 
tan's  in  1964  and  trained  in  telephony.  From 
1965,  Mr.  Barrett  worked  for  Barclays  Bank  in 
Southampton,  mastering  and  operating 
efficiently  new  types  of  switchboards  over  the 
years. 

He  and  his  wife,  Molly,  celebrated  their  Silver 
Wedding  Anniversary  in  1981  and  we  offer  her 
and  their  four  sons  our  deepest  sympathy. 

F.B.M.  Delany,  Royal  Indian  Army  Service  Corps. 

Francis  Delany  of  Brighton  died  on  the  26th 
March  aged  72.  He  only  joined  St.  Dunstan's  in 
January  this  year. 

Mr.  Delany  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Indian  Army  Service  Corps  from  1941  until  he 
was  invalided  out  in  1944. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Phyllis. 


T.E.  Evans  Pioneer  Corps 

Thomas  Edward  Evans  of  Flint  died  on  the  5th 
March,  aged  69.  He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1945,  following  service  as  a  Private  in  the 
Pioneer  Corps  during  the  Second  World  War. 

After  training,  Mr.  Evans  successfully  ran  his 
own  poultry  farm  for  six  years,  after  which  he 
retrained  for  industry  and  was  employed  by 
Messrs.  Courtaulds  Ltd.,  of  Flint.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding  in  1965, 
but  sadly,  Mrs.  Evans  died  in  1978. 

Mr.  Evans  leaves  five  children  and  their 
families,  to  whom  we  extend  our  sympathy. 


C.  Riches  8th  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers. 
Charles  Riches  of  Frimley  Green  died  in  hospital 
on  the  14th  March,  at  the  age  of  89.  He  had  been  a 
St.  Dunstaner  since  1976. 

Mr.  Riches  enlisted  on  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War  and  served  in  the  8th  Battalion,  the 
Royal  Fusiliers.  He  was  wounded  at  Loos  in  1915, 
when  he  lost  his  left  eye.  After  the  war,  our  St. 
Dunstaner  became  a  military  outfitter  and  on  his 
retirement,  took  over  the  stewardship  of  his  local 
Working  Mens  Club. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children,  to 
whom  we  extend  our  sympathy. 


H.A.  Elford.  R.A.F. 

Mr.  Herbert  Ashby  Elford  of  Midsomer  Norton 
died  on  the  1st  April  in  his  74th  year.  He  served  as 
a  Leading  Aircraftsman  in  the  R.A.F.  at  the  outset 
of  World  War  Two  and  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
eye  when  he  was  wounded  at  Lavington  in  1941. 
Subsequently,  his  other  eye  was  affected  and  he 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  1978. 

Prior  to  his  war  service,  Mr.  Elford  was 
employed  in  a  branch  of  civil  aviation  and  on 
discharge  from  the  R.A.F.  held  administrative 
posts  in  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
until  his  retirement.  He  enjoyed  numerous 
interests  and  hobbies,  the  most  time  consuming 
over  the  years  being  research  and  the  writing  of  a 
history  of  Temple  Cloud,  the  village  where  he 
lived  for  many  years,  prior  to  a  recent  move  to 
Midsomer  Norton. 

Mr.  Elford  was  a  tremendously  keen  gardener 
and  a  bowls  player  at  County  level.  In  1980  he 
competed  in  two  bowls  tournaments  by  the 
Rotary  Club,  when  he  won  the  South  West  Dis- 
trict bowls  trophy  for  the  visually  handicapped, 
subsequently  being  runner  up  in  the  tournament 
held  in  London.  Our  St.  Dunstaner  also  enjoyed 
going  into  the  countryside,  where  he  made 
excellent  recordings  of  birdsongs. 

Mr.  Elford  leaves  a  widow,  Hazel,  to  whom  he 
was  married  for  over  forty  years,  an  adult  son 
and  daughter,  and  grandchildren,  to  whom  we 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 


W.F.  Rees  Welch  Regiment. 
William  Frederick  Rees  of  Swansea  died  on  the 
17th  March  aged  83.  He  had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner 
since  1979. 

Mr.  Rees  enlisted  in  the  Welch  Regiment  in 
1918  and  was  gassed  on  the  Somme.  He  was 
born  in  Tyerrig  Caid  and  lived  in  Wales  all  his  life, 
until  1982  when  he  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Tonbridge  to  be  near  their  family. 


D.  Sutherland  Royal  Corps  of  Signals 
Duncan  Sutherland  died  very  suddenly  in 
hospital  on  the  12th  March,  in  his  59th  year.  He 
had  been  a  St.  Dunstaner  since  1972  following 
service  in  the  Second  World  War,  as  a  Signalman 
in  the  Royal  Corps  of  Signals. 

Mr.  Sutherland  had  received  training  through 
the  R.N.I.B.  before  joining  St.  Dunstan's.  After 
training  in  wrought  iron  work,  our  St.  Dunstaner 
commenced  making  items  at  home  which  were 
of  a  consistently  high  standard.  One  of  Mr. 
Sutherland's  greatest  interests  was  his  aviary, 
which  contained  over  100  birds.  He  also  was  a 
keen  Ham  Radio  operator,  and  always  enjoyed 
the  Amateur  Radio  weekends  at  Ian  Fraser 
House. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mary. 
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Message 

from 

the  Chairman 


Voting  at  Elections 

As  we  have  just  heard  in  time  for  publication  that  the  General  Election  is  to 
be  on  the  9th  June,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  readers  if  I  reminded 
them  of  various  arrangements  which  may  help  them  to  cast  their  votes 
easily. 

All  St.  Dunstaners  have,  of  course,  the  special  right  of  blind  voters  to  take 
companions  with  them  to  the  polling  station,  where  the  Presiding  Officer 
will  need  to  be  told  they  wish  their  companions  to  mark  their  ballot  papers 
for  them  and  it  will  all  be  organised  on  the  spot.  The  companion  can  be 
anyone  who  has  a  vote  in  the  same  constituency  or  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, wife,  brother,  sister,  son  or  daughter,  provided  that  person  is  at  least 
1 8  years  of  age.  No  one  person  can  assist  more  than  two  blind  voters  to  vote 
at  an  election. 

However,  there  is  another  method  of  voting,  which  St.  Dunstaners  and 
many  wives,  widows  and  other  readers  may  like  to  bear  in  mind.  Any  voters 
who  cannot  easily  getto  their  polling  stations  because  of  disability,  ill  health 
or  age,  etc.  could  apply  for  postal  votes  for  future  elections.  They  should  get 
in  touch  with  their  local  Town  Hall  or  local  Political  Party  organisation. 

These  various  special  provisions  refer,  of  course  to  all  elections  and  I  hope 
many  of  you  will  make  use  of  them  in  exercising  your  right  to  vote. 


OH 
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MOUNTAINEERING 

EXPEDITION 

The  dates  for  this  year's 
expedition  are  from  Friday 
September  9th  to  Monday 
September  12th.  Would  St. 
Dunstaners  wishing  to  take 
part,  please  contact  me  not 
later  than  June  30th.  First 
timers  and  those  with  the 
least  number  of  visits  will 
have  priority.  You  are 
reminded  that  a  good  state 
of  fitness  is  necessary. 

J.  Carnochan 
Sports  Organiser 


CASSETTE 
LIBRARY 

To  obtain  any  of  the  cassettes 
listed  in  the  April  Review, 
please  send  the  appropriate 
number  of  cassettes  to  the 
PR  Department,  stating  the 
reference  number  of  the 
cassettes  required. 

WARMINSTER  CAMP  1983 

St.  Dunstaners  who  have 
been  invited  to  visit  the 
Camp  should  note  that  a 
St.  Dunstan's  coach  will 
leave  Ian  Fraser  House  for 
Warminster  at  11.00,  Thurs- 
day 7th  July,  returning  p.m. 
Monday,  11th  July. 


AUDIO  READING 
TRUST 

St.  Dunstaners  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  Audio 
Reading  Trust  is  now  supply- 
ing cassettes  with  tactile 
markings  to  indicate  tape 
length  and  side  one.  Further 
details  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Audio  Reading  Trust, 
Spirella  Building,  Bridge 
Road,  Letchworth,  Herts. 
Telephone:  04626  77331. 


BRAILLE 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Two  members  of  staff  were 
recently  invited  to  visit  the 
Braille  unit  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  where  work  is 
carried  out  for  the  R.N.I.B. 
and  various  other  specialist 
schools  and  organisations.  A 
library  is  kept  of  all  the  work 
that  has  been  done. 

Any  item  that  is  in  the 
library  can  be  copied  or  new 
transcriptions  made  on 
request.  The  only  charge  is 
for  materials  used. 

St.  Dunstaners  who  have 
anything  they  would  like  to 
be  transcribed  into  Braille 
are  invited  to  get  in  touch 
with  Prison  Officer  Fryer, 
The  Braille  Unit,  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  Du  Cane  Road,  East 
Acton,  London  W12.  Alterna- 
tively, contact  Miss  L. 
Williams,  Northern  Area 
Welfare,  at  Headquarters. 

REVIEW  DEADLINES 

To  ensure  punctual  publica- 
tion of  the  Review,  we  have 
prepared  production  sched- 
ules with  our  printer  for  the 
next  few  months.  Because  of 
variations  as  to  where  the 
weekends  and  public  holi- 
days fall  in  different  months, 
our  copy  deadlines  also 
vary. 

Alistoffinaldatesforcopy 
for  each  month  appears 
below.  We  would  be  grateful 
if  you  could  send  your  copy 
as  early  as  possible  and  no 
iater  than  by  a  post  to  reach 
us  on  the  date  mentioned. 

June  9th  for  July 
July  7th  for  August 
September  8th  for  October 
October  6th  for  November 
November  10th  for 
December 

Johnny  Cope  asks  that  the 
person  trying  to  contact  him 
write  c/o  the  Editor. 
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Cover  picture:  George 
Coote,  from  Pearson  House, 
gets  into  the  party  spirit  at 
the  Brighton  Reunion.  He  is 
with  Care  Assistant  'Charlie' 
Hague. 


Only  eleven  had  sight? 


by  Randall  Williams 


Towards  the  end  of  last  year  I  did  the 
normal  period  of  two  weeks  Jury  Service.  It 
was  an  interesting  experience  and  I  would 
do  it  again.  My  summons  for  Service  was 
received  well  before  the  date  on  which  I 
was  due  to  commence.  Although  my  resid- 
ual vision  is  little  more  than  light  percep- 
tion, I  could  envisage  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  and  my  enthusiasm  for  taking  on 
the  challenge  was  sharpened  by  an  interest 
in  the  Law. 

I  had  not  been  to  the  Snaresbrook  Crown 
Court  before  and  so,  as  I  walked  from  the 
nearest  Underground  station  on  the  first 
morning,  using  my  mobility  aid-the  Long 
Cane-it  was  necessary  to  ask  directions 
from  passers-by.  Fortunately,  at  the  road- 
gate  entrance,  I  met  another  person  going 
in  the  same  direction  and  so  I  gratefully 
accepted  assistance  through  the  grounds 
to  the  Court  building. 

As  also  on  subsequent  days,  I  carried  a 
brief  case  which  contained  a  pocket  Braille 
frame,  a  Braille  magazine  and  a  vacuum 
flask. 

The  first  thing  to  happen  on  day  one  was 
the  briefing  for  new  Jurors.  In  the  process 
of  being  escorted  back  from  the  briefing  by 
one  of  the  Ushers,  I  asked  whether  many 
disabled  persons  served  as  Jurors.  "Oh 
yes"  came  the  assuring  reply,  "we  some- 
times have  people  in  wheelchairs." 

There  were  often  a  fair  number  of  Jurors 
on  hand  in  the  Jury  Canteen  awaiting  call  to 
a  Jury.  During  these  periods  Jurors 
chatted,  read  and  played  table  games. 

Although  the  whole  Court  complex 
comprised  many  rooms,  Court  Rooms, 
offices  and  refreshment  areas  on  different 
floor  levels,  I  found  little  difficulty  with  the 
essentials  of  moving  around.  I  quickly 
learned  the  positions  of  the  Canteen  rela- 
tive to  the  No-Smoking  Lounge  and  the 
toilets.  Then  again,  sighted  assistance  was 
always  at  hand. 

It  appeared  common  practice  for  Ushers 
to  attend  and  to  escort  Juries  to  their  res- 
pective Court  Rooms.  During  the  swearing- 
in  procedure  it  was  necessary  for  Jurors  to 
cross  the  Court  Room.  Here  I  held  the  arm 


of  my  escorting  Usher  just  above  the 
elbow.  Of  course,  the  correct  way  of  assist- 
ing the  blind  person  is  to  lead,  rather  than 
try  and  manoeuvre  from  behind.  Incidentally, 
once  inside  the  Court  room  I  found  my  cane 
and  case  were  slight  encumbrances  and, 
subsequently,  left  them  outside. 

There  are  variations  of  Court  Room  lay- 
out but  they  commonly  take  the  following 
form.  Taking  the  Court  Room  as  a  square, 
we  have  the  Judge's  seat  on  one  side  of 
that  square.  To  the  right  ofthe  Judge,  along 
the  second  side,  are  the  Jury.  On  the  left  of 
the  Judge,  thethird  side,  is  the  Witness  Box 
and  on  the  fourth  side,  facing  the  Judge,  is 
the  Defendant(s).  In  the  centre  area  sit  the 
Prosecution  and  Defence  Counsels,  and 
seats  which  may  be  used  by  those  interes- 
ted in  the  particular  case,  are  located  along 
the  third  or  fourth  sides-behind  the  Wit- 
ness box  or  Defendant(s).  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  two  or  more  steps 
which  elevate  the  side  positions,  as  men- 
tioned, from  the  central  area. 

For  the  swearing-in  procedure  Jurors 
enter,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Court  and,  as  their  names  are  called  they 
cross  to  take  places  on  the  Jury  seats. 
When  their  names  are  called  a  second  time 
they  rise,  by  turn,  to  read  the  Oath.  At  this 
point  the  individual  Juror  is  open  to 
challenge.  This  usually  means  that  either 
the  Prosecution  or  Defence  Counsels  have 
raised  an  objection  to  that  Juror,  and  his  or 
her  place  must  then  be  taken  by  a  reserve 
Juror.  If,  for  example,  there  are  five  defend- 
ants on  trial,  each  may  make  3  challenges 
before  a  reason  for  challenging  need  be 
given.  So  then,  in  this  example  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  challenges,  which  could 
be  made  by  the  defendants  alone,  totals 
fifteen. 

From  my  own  experience,  the  challeng- 
ing of  Jurors  was  frequent.  I  sat  on  two 
Juries  and  was  (with  several  other  Jurors) 
challenged  for  two  others.  As  it  happened, 
at  the  end  of  my  two  weeks,  an  Usher 
conveyed  apologies  from  the  Prosecution 
Counsel  for  one  of  my  two  challenges. 
Apparently,  the  Prosecution  had  thought  I 
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might  find  difficulty  with  the  several  exhib- 
its in  the  particular  Case,  and  as  there  was 
little  time  to  think  about,  let  alone  discuss 
the  matter,  had  decided  to  exercise  caution. 
There  was  no  obligation  on  the  Prosecution 
to  apologise  or  explain  but  I  appreciated 
this  thoughtful  gesture. 

By  the  way,  I  took  the  Oath  on  the 
promptings  of  an  Usher,  and  on  one 
occasion  noted  that  another  Juror  did  the 
same-though  I  believe  this  Juror  was  not  a 
blind  person.  At  the  time  alternatives  were 
not  suggested  though  I  have  no  doubt  I 
could  have  read  it  from  a  Braille  copy  or 
cited  it  from  memory. 

Each  of  the  two  Cases  on  which  I  served 
had  an  exhibit.  These  objects  were  with 
each  Jury  during  its  deliberations,  and  I 
gained  useful  information  from  handling 
them-namely:  a  tape-recorder  and  a  knife. 

From  what  I  gathered  those  Jurors  who 
made  notes  during  these  two  Cases,  were 
in  the  minority.  However,  I  found  my  own 
notes  helpful  during  Jury  deliberations  on 
verdicts.  They  were  brief  and  intended  as 
memory  keys.  I  took  them  on  a  pocket-sized 
Braille  frame,  using  'Braillon"  plastic  paper 
-thereby  the  minute  clicks  which  occur 


when  using  manilla  paperwereeliminated. 
At  this  point  we  may  ask  whether  blind 
persons  are  commonly  accepted  for  Jury 
Service?  Unfortunately  it  would  seem  that 
they  are  often  dogged  by  an  attitude  to  the 
Blind  which  appears  to  stem,  in  large  part, 
from  the  1946/48  Royal  Commission  on 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  This  Report  objected 
to  blind  Justices  on  the  grounds  that  they 
would  be  unable  to:  (1)  Observe  the 
demeanour  of  witnesses,  (2)  be  unable  to 
view  plans  and  documents  and  (3)  in  view 
of  the  first  two  objections,  public  confi- 
dence (especially  that  of  defendants)  is 
likely  to  be  undermined.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider these  objections  in  turn  and  whether 
they  apply  equally  to  the  blind  juror. 

1.  Inability  to  observe  demeanour-A 
guilty  person  who  knows  that  a  Jury  will 
be  influenced  by  demeanour  may  plead 
innocence  with  a  show  of  crocodile 
tears.  Moreover,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lane 
gives  this  objection  little  significance  as 
he  says  that,  assessments  of  demeanour 
are  notoriously  unreliable  whoever  they 
are  made  by. 

2.  Inability  to  view  plans  and  documents- 
Let  us  here  remember  that  when  a  Jury 


goes  to  consider  its  verdict,  the  Jurors 
will  have  heard  the  documentary  evi- 
dence at  least  once  during  the  Court 
hearing.  There  were  documents  on  the 
Cases  on  which  I  served  and  during  Jury 
sessions  these  were  read  aloud   as   I 
required.   I  noted  that  these  readings 
helped   to   unite  the   attention   of  the 
Jurors  thereby  curbing  the  tendency  of 
more  than  one  discussion  to  spring  up  at 
the  same  time.  With  regard  to  plans,  it  is 
infrequent  that  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion cannot  be  conveyed  by  demonstrat- 
ing   positions    on    the    blind    person's 
palm.  Again,  a  plan  may  be  verbally 
explained  by  one  person,  and  this  may 
be  elaborated  by  others  using  different 
words  to  describe  certain  points. 
*     There  is  the  example  of  a  blind  Juror 
who,  although  he  could  not  see  a 
street  plan  which  involved  an  acci- 
dent, found  that  he  was  the  one  who 
directed    the    minds    of   the    other 
Jurors  to  the  relevant  features  of  the 
street  plan. 
**   In  passing  perhaps  it  is  relevantto  men- 
tion that  an  embossed-line  drawing  kit 
is  available. 
Here  we  may  note  that,  Jury  delibera- 
tions leading  to  a  verdict,  are  not  the  result 
of  solitary  exercise  of  individual  Jurors 
reviewing  the  evidence  in   isolation.   But 
rather,  a  verdict  is  reached  through  partici- 
patory    discussion,     through     corporate 
application,  the  strengths  and  limitations  of 
the    different    members    complementing 
each    other.    Supposing,    for   argument's 
sake,  that  only  adults  with  less  than  the  five 
senses,  were  subject  to  limitations,  why  do 
we  have  a  statutory  requirement  for  as 
many  as  twelve  persons  on  a  Jury  when,  to 
say  the  least,  a  reduction  would  make  a 
substantial  saving  on  the  public  purse? 

The  subsequent  objection  follows  as  a 
corollary  from  the  previous  two  and  only 
with  their  support  can  it  stand. 
3.  Assuming  the  previous  objections  to  be 
valid  then,  blind  persons  on  Juries  are 
likely  to  undermine  publice  confidence. 
Elsewhere  in  this  Paper  it  is  argued  that 
the   previous  two  objections   are   not 
valid.  Hence,  an  answer  to  this  third 
objection  is  not  necessary.  As  a  matter 
of  interest  however,  the  term  "public 
confidence"    usually    refers    to    wide- 
spread opinion.  Whatthen  would  be  the 
possible  percentage  of  blind  Jurors  who 
would  bring  aboutthis  supposed  under- 


mining. One  qualification  for  serving  as 
a  Juror  is  that  a  person  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  65  years.  Statistics  for 
1980  lists  107,765  persons  on  the  Blind 
Register  in   England.   Of  these,  those 
aged   65  and  over  numbered  80,000! 
Thus  we  are  left  with  approximately 
27,000-a  proportion  of  which  would  be 
under  18years,  and  ofthe  remainder  it  is 
envisaged  that  a   substantial   number 
would  not  perform  their  citizen  duty  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Would  then,  those 
eligible  and  able  comprise  more  than 
.001  %  of  all  Jurors?  Although  this  figure 
may  be  largely  speculative,  the  funda- 
mental point  is  that,  blind  Jurors  are  an 
extremely  rare  phenomena.  And  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  such  a  veritable 
"trace  element"  would  be  likely  to  shake 
public  confidence  even  if  the  first  two 
objections  were  valid,  and  even  if  the 
functions    of    the    blind    Juror    were 
identical  with  the  role  of  a  JP,  towards 
whom  these  objections  were  originally 
and  exclusively,  directed.  Incidentally,  a 
member  of  staff  at  the  Crown  Court,  who 
had  worked  there  for  the  past  five  years, 
informed  me  that  she  had  not  known  of 
another  blind  person  who  had  been  on 
Jury  Service  during  her  time. 
From  what  I  have  gathered,  most  blind 
persons  called,  take  the  decline  option.  This 
may  be  for  personal  reasons  or  because 
they  are  discouraged  from  doing  other- 
wise. Here  we  may  ask  the  question  as  to 
which  kind  of  Jurors  are  more  likely  to 
undermine  public  confidence:   blind  per- 
sons keen  to  fulfill  their  citizen  duty;  or 
sighted  persons  who  find  the  compulsion 
of  service  a  chore  and  the  performance  of 
the  same,  boring?  Furthermore,  it  may  be 
argued  that,  in  a  society  which  defends  its 
democratic    processes,    far   from    under- 
mining    public    confidence,     encourage- 
ments to   blind   persons  to  accept  Jury 
Service  could  increase  it,  for  this  would 
demonstrate  a  furtherance  of  impartiality 
in  greater  representation  of  the  general 
public  in  the  composition  of  Juries. 

Actually,  the  particular  perspectives 
which  a  blind  person  can  bring  to  the 
deliberations  of  a  Jury,  have  the  potential 
of  forming  a  valued  contribution.  For 
example,  he  or  she  is  not  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced or  distracted  by  appearances,  and 
prejudiced  by  the  same.  Naturally,  he 
values  the  spoken  word  as  a  means  of 
gathering     information     more    than     his 


sighted  counterpart.  Therefore,  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  be  a  good  listener,  and  we  may 
makethe  general  observation  that  there  is  a 
connection  between  good  listening  and 
good  memory.  As  his  attention  will  not  be 
divided  by  considerations  of  demeanour, 
he  is  more  likely  to  detect  nuances  of  voice- 
tone,  for  instance:  a  barely  noticeable 
faltering  or  strain.  Furthermore,  if  there  are 
exhibits  in  the  form  of  objects,  a  blind  per- 
son relying  solely  on  his  sense  of  touch, 
may  make  an  observation  missed  by  the 
more  visual  scrutiny  of  his  sighted  col- 
leagues. 

Who  are  the  blind? 

At  this  point  we  may  ask  the  question, 
Who  really  are  the  blind:  Those  without 
physical  sight;  or  those  whose  prejudice 
prevents  them  from  seeing  a  true  picture, 
and  those  whose  lack  of  principle  has  the 
same  end  result?"  Against  this  latter 
aspect,  concern  over  sight  or  the  lack  of  it, 
seems  grossly  over-weighted! 

Finally,  there  has  been  no  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  Committee  recommendation 
which  prevents  or  opposes  blind  persons 
serving  as  Jurors.  As  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  the  discouragements  exper- 
ienced by  some  blind  persons  wishing  to 


fulfill  their  citizen  duty,  appear  to  bean  atti- 
tude-overspill from  the  1946/48  Report. 
However,  is  there  not  a  distinction  between 
the  roles  of  a  Justice  and  a  Juror?  To  say 
the  least,  one  appears  to  be  much  more  a 
participatory  process  than  the  other.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that  although  the  two  roles 
have  their  connections,  the  requirements 
of  the  two  are  not  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  indications  that 
the  capabilities  of  blind  people  are  often 
under-rated.  In  general,  however,  there  is 
more  to  be  gained  from  positive,  rather 
than  negative,  attitudes  towards  those  who 
are  unsighted.  That  is,  the  focus  oughtto  be 
more  on  what  blind  persons  can  contribute 
than  what  they  cannot.  So  then,  as  already 
demonstrated,  blind  persons  have  the 
potential  of  making  valuable  contributions 
as  Jurors,  and  those  who  wish  to  fulfill  their 
citizen  duty  in  this  way,  should  be  assisted 
and  encouraged. 

Reference 

**  The    Sewell    Raised-Line    Drawing    Kit 
(available  from  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  W.1) 
*  Blind  Persons'  Right  to  be  Jurors  "View- 
point" Autumn  1982 


Bob  Finch's 
shade  scenario 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  painting  by  Philip 
Parker,  a  Care  Assistant  at  Pearson  House. 
The  painting,  which  includes  a  portrait  of 
St.  Dunstaner,  Bob  Finch,  was  included  in  a 
recent  exhibition  of  Philip's  work  in 
Brighton.  The  Brighton  Evening  Argus 
photograph  shows  artist  and  model  with 
the  finished  painting. 

As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion in  Brighton,  Philip  has  been  asked  to 
prepare  a  number  of  paintings,  some  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  for  an  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Foyles,  in  London,  so  he  must  now 
devote  his  full  time  to  painting  and  will  be 
leaving  Pearson  House.  We  wish  him  the 
success  his  talent  deserves. 


Come  in  Rubber  Duck 

by  Tiny'  Poinon 


Terry  Wogan  said  that  the  Carshalton  duck 
pond  is  not  very  deep,  as  the  water  only 
goes  half  way  up  the  ducks!  I  think  he  was 
talking  about  real  live  ducks,  not  rubber 
ones  like  the  ones  I  play  with. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  rubber  duck  would 
float.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long  and 
twice  as  thick  as  a  biro.  It  sits  on  top  of  my 
IC2E  transceiver  and  is  in  fact  an  aerial.  The 
thing  it  sits  on,  not  with  the  intention  of 
course  of  hatching  it,  measures  6^"  by  2\" 
by  H"  and  is  generally  called  a  hand  held 
rig,  which  means  that  when  my  wife  takes 
ourdogsand  meoutforawalk,  rubberduck 
comes  too  and  I  can  hear  the  activity  of  any 
of  the  range  of  frequencies  available  whilst 
we  are  walking.  I  usually  only  listen  to  the 
recently  licenced  repeater  GB3ES  in 
Hastings,  through  which  stations  come 
from  incredible  distances.  Should  I  wish  to 
talk  to  anyone  I  hear,  by  using  so  small  an 
amount  of  power,  that  even  I  can  hardly 
believe  it,  I  can  call  them  through  this  new 
repeater  which  was  built,  maintained  and 


manned  by  local  radio  amateurs  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis. 

A  similar  repeater  was  in  operation  in 
Brighton  until  about  a  year  ago,  GB3SR  on 
Race  Hill,  but  is  being  re-sited,  I  am  told. 

Take  a  60  watt  electric  light  bulb,  divide 
that  power  by  40,  and  that  is  the  maximum 
output  of  my  rubber  duck  and  that  I  can 
divide  by  ten  and  still  make  radio  contact. 
Rather  a  far  cry  from  when  my  hearing  aid 
weighed  one  cwt  and  had  19  valves  in  it. 
The  receiver  cost  me  £50  second-hand  over 
20  years  ago  and  the  spending  value  of  that 
would  have  to  be  increased  tenfold  for 
today's  money.  Present  rigs  are  relatively  a 
fraction  of  that  cost,  in  fact  the  new  cost 
price  of  this  one  is  the  same  now  as  five 
years,  and  more,  ago,  which  can  be  said  for 
very  few  retail  items  other  than  where  elec- 
tronics are  concerned. 

Incidentally,  children  ask  if  one  is  a 
policeman,  when  they  see  the  rubber  duck 
sticking  out  of  the  top  of  ones  pocket! 

Must  dash,  time  to  take  my  rubber  duck 
for  a  walk! 


READING  TIME 

by  Phillip  Wood 


Cat.  No.  3631 
Facing  the  Music 

by  Joseph  Cooper 
Read  by  Peter  Barker 
Reading  Time  93A  hrs. 

Joseph  Cooper  was  born  in  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol,  in  1912,  the  son  of  a  bank 
manager.  He  showed  early  promise  as  a 
pianist,  winning  a  music  scholarship  from 
his  prep,  school  to  Clifton  College.  At 
Clifton,  not  only  did  he  distinguish  himself 
as  a  pianist,  but  managed  to  survive  to  the 
third  round  of  junior  Wimbledon. 

He  was  awarded  an  organ  scholarship  to 
Keeble  College,  Oxford  and  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries at  Oxford  was  Edward  Heath, 
himself  an  organ  scholar  at  Balliol. 

The  outbreak  of  war  interrupted  his 
career  and  as  a  Gunner  officer  he  became 
the  army's  expert  in  aircraft  recognition.  In 
Germany  he  met  Jean  Gregg,  daughter  of 


Sir  Louis  and  Lady  Gregg  and  a  god- 
daughter of  King  George  Vlth. 

Theirs,  says  Cooper,  was  the  perfect 
marriage,  and  she  the  perfect  partner  for  a 
peripatetic,  and  still  struggling  musician. 
His  eventual  recognition  as  a  distinguished 
performer  of  piano  concerti,  particularly  the 
Tchaikowsky  1st,  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  her  unflagging  dedicated 
support. 

When  finally  he  decided  it  was  time  to 
give  up  the  arduous  and  exacting  life  of  the 
concert  platform,  he  turned  to  lecturing  and 
giving  talks  on  music  and  composers.  This 
led  to  his  being  asked  by  the  BBC  to  chair  a 
pilot  programme,  on  radio  'a  kind  of 
musical  quiz'.  The  pilot  became  a  hugely 
successful  series,  later  transferring  to  BBC 
Television  under  its  new  title  'Face  the 
Music' . . . 

A  delightful  book.  I  enjoyed  it  immensely. 


Cat  No.  1 169 

The  Prince  of  Pleasure 

by  J.  B.Priestley 
Read  by  Stephen  Jack 
Reading  Time  93A  hrs. 

The  conventional  image  of  the  Prince 
Regent  as  a  debauched,  lecherous,  wildly 
extravagant  buffoon,  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  picture,  as  Priestley,  in  this  enchant- 
ing book,  sets  out  to  prove. 

He  was  a  highly  complex  character.  He 
could  by  turns  be  spiteful  and  petty-minded 
or  capable  of  acts  of  great  generosity.  He 
could  behave  exactly  like  a  spoiled  child,  or 
show  real  kindness  and  consideration  to 
others.  Stories  of  wild  orgies,  drunken 
parties,  the  sexual  excesses  of  the  Prince 
Regent  are,  says  Priestley,  greatly 
exaggerated. 

The  Regency  was  the  age  of  the  dandy 
and  the  eccentric.  It  was  also  the  age  of 


elegance,  grace  and  beauty  in  art  and 
letters.  Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  and  many  other  writers  of  genius 
were  living  at  that  period,  as  were  artists 
such  as  Lawrence,  Turner,  Blake  and 
Grindling  Gibbons.  The  Prince  was  very 
much  alive  to  the  great  wealth  of 
exceptional  talent  which  flourished  during 
his  Regency  and  did  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  arts. 

On  the  darker  side,  his  gross  extravagance 
was  a  constant  drain  on  the  dwindling 
resources  of  a  country  already  impover- 
ished by  a  costly  war  with  France.  The 
people  lived  in  abject  penury  and  many 
thousands  were  dying  of  starvation. 

This  book  is  much  more  than  the  record 
of  the  antics  of  a  hedonistic  Prince  who  left 
as  his  memorial  an  architectural  monstros- 
ity in  Brighton.  It  is  a  finely  researched, 
beautifully  written  piece  of  living  English 
history- 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Verna  Johnson  Ritchie  writes  from  Canada 

This  year  we  shall  miss  seeing  the 
Pincombs.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  Art  died  two 
weeks  ago  after  a  stiff  fight  with  cancer.  He 
was  a  really  great  fellow  and  always  lot  of 
fun.  He  really  enjoyed  coming  to  the  re- 
unions and  seeing  the  girls. 

Eleanor  Shaw  Johnson  and  her  husband 
Joe  (from  Liverpool)  will  be  going  to 
Kingston  too,  and  we  hope  to  stop  off  in 
Belleville  to  have  a  visit  with  Bicky  Proctor 
Mayne  and  her  husband,  Bill  (a  Hong  Kong 
P.O.W.).  Before  he  retired,  Bill  was  very 
active  with  the  war  blinded  here  in  Canada. 
Bicky  was  a  V.A.D.  at  Denehurst.  You  will 
remember  Mary  MacKay  too.  I  don't  have 
any  news  of  her  as  she  is  a  great  traveller 
now  that  she  is  retired  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Margaret  Blackmore  Maclure  and 
her  husband,  Ken,  are  living  in  Ottawa. 
They  are  a  fascinating  family.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  son  is 
taking  another  degree  at  Boston  University 
in  cancer  research  and  the  other  son  is  in 
Upper  Volta,  West  Africa,  with  foster 
parents.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Margaret 
Ann,  is  in  East  Africa  teaching  mathematics 


(on  loan  from  Bell  Canada)  and  the 
youngest  girl  is  at  University.  Morna 
Barclay  Petrie  still  lives  in  London,  Ontario 
and  is  now  the  grandmother  of  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  We  hope  to  see  her  in  June  too. 

Give  my  best  to  any  I  knew  in  Church 
Stretton.  It  is  great  to  hear  from  you  fellows 
from  the  Review,  but  I'm  glad  to  get  letters 
too,  as  they  really  bring  you  more  up  to 
date. 

From  Alf  Dodgson,  Ian  Fraser  House. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  past  and  present  staff  for 
the  sympathy  and  condolence  shown  to  me 
on  my  sad  bereavement  for  the  loss  of  my 
very  dear  wife,  Edna. 

Words  cannot  express  the  courage  and 
strength  that  your  help  is  giving  me. 

I  specially  want  to  thank  Dr.  Stilwell,  Mr. 
Conway  and  all  at  Ian  Fraser  House. 

THANKS  FOR  SYMPATHY 

Patrick  'Mick'  Sheehan  and  his  family  wish 
to  express  their  thanks  for  support  and 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Sheehan,  to  their  many  friends,  to  Miss 
Lord  and  to  St.  Dunstan's. 


At  the  Brighton  Reunion,  Colin  Fraser  raises  a  laugh  during  his  speech  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners. 


REUNIONS 

BRIGHTON 

The  1983  series  of  regional  reunions  began 
in  Brighton  at  the  Bedford  Hotel  on  April 
8th.  63  St.  Dunstaners  with  wives  or  escorts 
attended  and  with  guests  and  staff  the 
company  numbered  147.  Mr.  Ion  Garnett- 
Orme,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Garnett- 
Orme,  presided.  After  an  excellent 
luncheon,  our  Chairman  rose  to  welcome 
St.  Dunstaners.  He  said:  "Apart  from  some 
reunions  which  have  been  held  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  this  is  our  first  reunion  of 
1983,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  being  held  in 
Brighton  because  it  is  always  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  gatherings. 

"I  give  you  all  a  warm  welcome  and  we 
are  delighted  that  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Brighton  are  with  us  as  our  chief  guests. 
Through  the  Mayor  I  would  like  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  people  of  Brighton  for 
their  friendship  and  hospitality  to  St. 
Dunstaners  for  so  many  years.  Brighton 
has  become  a  second  home  to  many  of  us 
and  year  after  year  we  enjoy  the  seafront 
and  the  many  splendid  buildings  and  facili- 
ties which  Brighton  provides." 


Mr.  Garnett-Orme  referred  to  the  many 
letters  he  receives  from  St.  Dunstaners 
overseas  recalling  their  days  in  training  at 
Church  Stretton  and  Brighton.  Although  St. 
Dunstan's  family  is  spread  worldwide,  it  is 
still  closeknit,  he  said. 

The  Chairman  concluded  with  a  tribute  to 
St.  Dunstaners  and  their  wives:  "As  I  hear 
of  all  of  your  activities,  I  never  cease  to 
admire  the  way,  both  here  and  abroad,  you 
have  all  managed  to  achieve  so  much  and 
lead  such  worthwhile  lives  in  spite  of  your 
disabilities.  In  saying  this,  I  very  much  bear 
in  mind  the  part  played  by  your  wonderful 
wives  and  families." 

Mr.  Colin  Fraser  replied  to  the  Chair- 
man's speech  on  behalf  of  St.  Dunstaners: 
"It  is  my  pleasure  this  afternoon  to  say 
thank  you  to  the  members  of  staff  of  St. 
Dunstan's  for  the  very  warm  welcome 
which  we  have  received  today.  I  have  been 
wondering  however,  how  I  came  to  be 
standing  here.  It  is  because  of  our  Welfare 
Officer,  Miss  Helen  Stewart.  She  told  meal! 
I  had  to  do  was  to  stand  up,  say  some  nice 
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things  about  St.  Dunstan's  staff,  which 
goes  without  saying,  and  then  say  thank 
you  to  the  staff  of  the  hotel  for  serving  up 
such  a  wonderful  meal  and  tell  a  funny 
story. 

"However,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome 
our  great  Chairman  here,  Mr.  Ion  Garnett- 
Orme  and  the  rest  of  St.  Dunstan's  staff.  I 
would  also  like  to  welcome  a  young  lady- 
Miss  St.  D  herself-Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dacre.  As 
I  don't  have  to  be  standing  up  here  long,  so 
Helen  Stewart  said,  may  I  say  thank  you  to 
the  staff  of  St.  Dunstan's  on  behalf  of  St. 
Dunstaners  here,  with  their  secretaries  or 
wives!" 

The  reunion  continued  with  dancing  to 
the  music  of  Ken  Lyon's  band,  the  custom- 
ary raffle,  followed  by  tea  and  the  reluctant 
dispersal  of  the  guests  at  the  end  of  a  most 
enjoyable  afternoon. 

IPSWICH 

From  one  of  the  largest  to  one  of  the 
smallest  reunions,  that  held  at  the  Ipswich 
Moat  House  Hotel.  Here,  on  April  21st,  just 
19  St.  Dunstaners  gathered  with  their  wives 
or  escorts  to  meet  Sir  Edwin  Arrowsmith, 
the  Member  of  St.  Dunstan's  Council 
presiding,  and  Lady  Arrowsmith. 

In  all  46  people  sat  down  to  lunch  but  not 
in  the  ballroom,  where  previous  reunions 


have  taken  place.  Instead  the  company 
gathered  in  the  hotel's  very  pleasant 
restaurant  set  aside  for  St.  Dunstan's  on 
this  occasion.  As  it  so  often  does  for  the 
Ipswich  Reunion,  the  sun  shone,  enhancing 
the  view  of  a  pleasant,  walled  garden  seen 
through  the  restaurant's  large  windows. 

Welcoming  St.  Dunstaners,  Sir  Edwin 
Arrowsmith  said  how  delighted  he  and  his 
wife  were  to  be  present  at  the  reunion.  He 
had  been  a  Member  of  Council  since  1965 
and  never  before  had  the  pleasure  of 
coming  to  Ipswich.  "I  think  the  reason  is 
that  it  is  such  a  popular  reunion  and  every- 
body wants  to  get  here  to  represent  your 
Council." 

Sir  Edwin  gave  a  particular  welcome  to 
Squadron  Leader  G.  H.  King,  who  was 
attending  his  first  reunion. 

"I  think  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
People  did  a  great  deal  throughout  the 
world  to  bring  attention  not  only  to  those 
who  are  blinded,  but  to  people  with  other 
disabilities  of  all  possible  kinds.  There  are 
at  least  40  million  blind  people  in  the  world 
today  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  suffer  from  blindness  that  is  curable 
and  even  more  from  blindness  that  is 
preventable. 

"I  happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commonwealth    Society    for    the    Blind. 


At  Ipswich  Sir  Edwin  Arrowsmith  chats  with  St.  Dunstaners  Jock  Forbes-Stewart,  Percy  Stubbs  and  Bill 
Slade,  with  Mrs.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Slade. 
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IPSWICH  REVNION-continued 


Since  1970,  the  Society  has  restored  sight 
to  over  one  million  people.  At  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  children  in  India  go 
blind  every  year  just  for  the  lack  of  a  cup  full 
of  fresh  vegetables.  The  lack  is  vitamin  A 
and  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  is 
mounting  a  campaign  throughout  India  to 
try  and  combat  that  problem.  More  and 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  what  blind 
people  can  do.  There,  I  think  the  work  of  St. 
Dunstan's  has  been  outstanding  because, 
sadly,  there  are  people  whose  blindness 
can  never  be  cured.  But  what  St.  Dunstan's 
showed  from  its  very  start  is  what  the  blind 
can  accomplish." 

Sir  Edwin  concluded  with  a  tribute  to  the 
wives  of  St.  Dunstaners.  He  recalled  Lord 
Fraser's  tribute  to  Lady  Fraser  in  his  book, 
"My  Story  of  St.  Dunstan's",  'she  has  seen 
for  me  in  all  matters,  important  and  trivial'. 
St.  Dunstaners  have  a  very  great  debt  to 
their  wives. 

Replying  to  Sir  Edwin,  Mr.  Ted  Brown 
began  by  thanking  the  staff  for  what  they 


do  for  St.  Dunstaners  and  for  the  reunion. 
He  also  thanked  Sir  Edwin  and  all  Members 
of  the  Council  for  their  work  for  St. 
Dunstaners.  Referring  to  Sir  Edwin's 
hobby,  fly-fishing,  Ted  spoke  of  the  relaxa- 
tion St.  Dunstaners  find  in  hobbies  and 
recreations.  "We  have  an  international 
here  in  bowls,  and  that  is  our  Percy  Stubbs. 
There  are  eight  bowlers  in  here,  we  have 
bridge  players  and  there  are  chess  players 
and  so  on.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  enjoy 
ourhobbiesandourthankstoSt.  Dunstan's 
that  has  made  this  possible." 

On  behalf  of  all  St.  Dunstaners  he 
thanked  the  wives  and,  "the  people  at 
Headquarters  who  do  the  organising  for  us. 
People  can't  get  very  far  without  good 
administration  and  we  have  it.  I  would  like 
to  thank  everybody  in  all  departments  for 
what  they  have  done  for  us,  particularly 
Miss  Newbold  and  Miss  Mosley." 

A  pleasant  and  quiet  reunion  ended  with 
tea  after  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
between  old  friends. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Despite  the  many  comments  about  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  one's  way  around  the 
Bullring,  45  St.  Dunstaners  and  guests 
found  their  way  successfully  to  the  Albany 
Hotel.  Representing  the  Council  was  Major 
M.E.M.  Sandys,  J. P.,  with  by  Mrs.  Sandys. 

"My  recollection  of  the  last  Birmingham 
reunion  we  attended  8  years  ago,  was  of  a 
very  happy  occasion."  In  particular,  he  wel- 
comed Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr. 
Yale,  who  were  attending  their  first 
reunion.  "The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  know 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  the  more  impressed  I  am 
by  all  the  sporting  achievements.  You  will 
see  them  all  faithfully  recorded  in  the 
Review,  in  which  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  We  have  the  great  advantage  in 
that  we  can  concentrate  our  training, 
services  and  assets  on  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  people.  But  that  would  be 
of  no  avail  if  it  were  not  for  the  devoted 
efforts  of  our  permanent  staff." 

Major  Sandys  knew  of  at  least  2  St. 
Dunstaners  present  who  had  been  in  the 
North  Africa  campaign.  He  had  joined  his 
unit,  3rd  Bn.,  The  Grenadier  Guards,  in 
North  Africa,  just  after  the  main  action.  But 
he  had  been  able  to  revisit  many  sights 
during    a   fortnight's    holiday    in    Tunisia 


earlier  this  year.  He  went  on  to  describe 
many  of  the  Roman  remains  and  2nd  War 
cemeteries  which  he  had  seen.  Major 
Sandys  concluded  by  thanking  the  visiting 
staff  on  behalf  of  all  those  present,  and  by 
wishing  everybody  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

Mr.  Alf  Bradley  then  rose  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks.  He  suggested  that  each  St. 
Dunstaner  had  a  different  name  and  mental 
image  of  those  who  had  helped  him  or  her. 
He  called  them  "a  gallery  of  folks  who  have 
written  an  indelible  chapter,  an  indelible 
volume  in  the  history  of  our  great  organisa- 
tion. To  those  names  I  would  like  to  add 
those  of  Miss  Mosley  and  Miss  Newbold 
who  have  organised  today's  proceedings". 
He  went  on  to  thank  staff  both  present  and 
absent.  There  was  loud  applause  for  the 
wives.  Alf  finished  by  quoting  from  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Review.  As  a  young  girl,  Jean 
from  former  Rhodesia,  had  always  taken  an 
interest  in  St.  Dunstan's.  She  wrote,  'I  pray 
for  my  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  every 
day'.  "Gentlemen",  said  Alf,  "these 
invisible  helpers-there's  60  years  worth  of 
prayer  there". 

A  slightly  quieter  than  usual  reunion 
concluded  with  much  conversation,  a  raffle 
and  tea. 
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A  Moment 

to  Spare 

with 

Syd  Scroggie 

WHEN  ADAM  DALF 

Professor  Alan  Gemmell,  the  Scottish  horti- 
culturalist,  observed  that  a  garden  is 
sometimes  a  place  for  work,  sometimes  for 
just  sitting,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  best 
example  of  this  latter  state  is  described  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  God  did  all  the 
work,  or  at  least  His  botanical  and  arboreal 
laws  did,  while  Adam  and  Eve  sat  around 
enjoying  the  scenery. 

A  controversy  smoulders  in  our  local 
paper  as  to  whether  there  ever  was  a 
garden  in  Eden,  some  holding  that  the 
author  of  Genesis  can  be  relied  upon  in 
every  detail,  others  that  he  was  writing 
bosh.  The  two  sides  in  this  controversy 
divide  themselves  into  hard-line  literalists 
where  Scripture  is  concerned,  and  people 
brought  up  on  Darwin  bent  on  exposing 
what  they  see  as  error.  One  side  is  con- 
vinced that  Adam  was  conjured  into  exist- 
ence from  a  handful  of  dust,  Eve  from  a 
superflous  rib;  the  other  that  there  were  no 
such  people,  and  that  a  protozoa  or  two  in 
the  slime  of  old  are  enough  to  account  for 
Man  as  we  see  him  today. 

Now  I  was  brought  up  on  Science; 
Torricelli's  experiment  was  as  familiar  to 
me  in  boyhood  as  macaroon-bars,  Boyle's 
law  as  dear  to  me  as  Greta  Garbo;  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  vein  of  poetry  and  romance 
persists  in  me  which  all  the  trigonometry  of 
my  schooldays  failed  to  dispel.  I  accept  the 
little  protozoa  bobbing  about  in  the  sun- 
shine of  primordial  eras,  it  would  be 
unscientific  to  do  otherwise,  but  at  the 
same  time  warm  to  the  picture  of  Adam  and 
Eve  in  their  burgeoning  garden,  the  Lord 
taking  His  stroll  there  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  The  protagonists  in  the  corres- 
pondence columns  of  the  Dundee  "Courier," 
worthy  citizens  all,  do  not  realise  there  is 


really  no  ground  of  controversy  at  all,  that 
the  two  accounts  of  Creation,  one  Biblical, 
one  scientific,  are  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  The  first,  poetically  tele- 
scoped the  second,  strictly  evolutionary,  it  is 
possible  to  hold  both  views  at  once  without 
fear  of  contradiction.  What  could  the  author 
of  Genesis  know  about  D.N.A.,  and  in  the 
want  of  this  knowledge  he  had  the  best  shot 
at  explaining  things  that  he  could,  and  a  very 
beautiful  job  he  made  of  it. 

Did  you  know  it  is  becoming  a  criterion  of 
scientific  truth  that  the  equations  expressing 
it  should  be  beautiful.  What  is  ugly  in  this 
field  can  no  longer  be  entertained  as  con- 
ceivably true,  so  there  is  a  suspicion  that 
whatever  is  beautiful,  a  painting,  a  building, 
a  poem,  cannot  be  incompatible  with 
Torricelle's  experiment,  Boyle's  law,  the  tans 
and  cotans  of  my  boyhood  trigonometry. 
The  truth  of  the  Genesis  story  consists  not 
in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  but  in  its  reflection  of  cosmic 
values  in  which  natural  selection,  however 
true,  plays  a  subordinate  role.  There  is  a 
psychic  as  well  as  a  physical  world,  each 
ideally  in  harmony  with  the  other,  and  in  his 
grasp  of  this  fact  his  expression  of  it  in  a 
myth,  the  author  of  Genesis  deserves  the 
commendation  of  artist  and  scientist  alike. 
There  is  more  to  this  world  than  D.N.A.,  and 
of  this  the  Garden  in  Eden  must  always 
remind  us. 

Here  at  Roseangle  the  pansies  and  violas 
are  fading,  the  rowan  berries  red,  and  as  we 
sit  watching  them  in  autumn  sunshine,  my 
wife  Margaret  and  I,  not  a  thought  of 
gardening  in  our  heads,  we  cannot  help 
being  glad  that  Eve  tempted  Adam,  that  a 
diet  of  the  binomial  theorem  is  balanced  by 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil. 
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D.  F.  Robinson's 

GARDENING  NOTES 


One  of  the  most  important  months  in  the 
year  in  the  garden  when  all  bedding  and 
vegetable  plants  have  been  put  in  or  should 
have  been. 

Despite  the  terribly  wet  weather  that  we 
have  been  having  earlier  in  the  year,  the 
soil  will  dry  out  rapidly  in  warm  sunny 
spells,  so  don't  forget  the  hose  or  large 
watering  can. 

Pests  will  be  on  the  rampage  so  spray 
regularly  and  put  down  some  slug  pellets 
to  stop  them  having  their  favourite  meal  of 
succulent  young  leaves. 

Some  liquid  manure  watered  round  the 
base  of  those  prize  plants  and  Tomatoes. 
As  an  all  round  fertiliser  scatter  some  ferti- 
liser pellets  which  will  give  long  and  slow 
release  of  feed  to  all  plants. 

Vegetables 

Keep  the  hoe  going  regularly  between  the 
rows  of  growing  plants  to  stop  the  weeds 
getting  control  and  also  to  open  the  soil  for 
air  and  moisture  to  penetrate.  Give  plenty 
of  water  in  dry  spells  especially  Lettuce  will 
stop  the  latter  from  going  to  seed. 

Lettuce  and  Radish  can  be  sown  in  small 
quantities  every  so  often  to  maintain  the 
salad  items  for  the  table. 

The  last  sowings  of  the  Garden  Peas  can 
be  made  and  don't  forget  to  pick  the  early 
and  mid-season  varieties  regularly,  as  the 
Peas  in  the  pods  do  tend  to  harden  not  a 
long  time  after  ripening. 

Ensure  that  the  Runner  Beans  have 
supports  and  it  will  help  them  to  climb  well 
and  tie  in  the  young  shoots  to  the  canes  or 
strings  as  they  start  to  move.  This  will  stop 
them  wandering  all  over  the  place. 

French  Beans  can  still  be  sown  if  you 
have  any  space. 

Early  Cauliflowers  could  do  with  a  dose 
of  liquid  manure  to  hasten  them  a  bit  and 
where  the  curds  are  forming  really  well 
bend  over  a  large  leaf  to  keep  it  from  shoot- 
ing unevenly  and  keep  some  of  the  pests 
and  birds  away. 

Potatoes  can  still  be  earthed  up  and  any 
Marrows  which  are  growing  well  should  be 
stopped  to  encourage  young  fruit  which  is 
forming. 


Late  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli  and  Savoys 
should  be  planted  out  and  don't  forget  to 
dip  the  roots  in  a  paste  of  Calomel  or 
powder  as  a  protection  against  Club  Root. 

Thin  out  the  main  crop  of  Carrots,  Beet 
and  Onions. 

Tomatoes  can  be  planted  out  but  give  a 
bit  of  protection  in  case  of  late  frosts  and 
water  in  well. 

Lawns 

Keep  the  mower  going  regularly  as  grass 
will  be  growing  pretty  fast.  See  that  the 
edges  are  clipped  to  make  the  whole  place 
look  neat  and  tidy. 

During  really  dry  spells  give  the  lawn  a 
good  watering  with  the  hose  sprinkler  or 
large  watering  can.  However,  do  make  sure 
that  there  is  a  regulation  put  out  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  water  in  drought  type 
spells. 

Fruit 

Give  plenty  of  water  at  root  level  on  all  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  plus  some  fertiliser  and 
compost,  this  latter  to  keep  the  moisture 
high  in  dry  spells. 

Pests  will  be  on  the  rampage,  so  spray  at 
the  first  signs  of  attack. 

Where  you  have  some  young  fruit  trees 
which  have  some  vigorous  growth,  cut 
back  the  outstanding  shoots.  Pinch  back 
some  of  the  side  shoots  on  Currants  and 
thin  out  some  of  the  weak  canes  on 
Raspberries  by  pulling  out  and  so  get  better 
quality  berries. 

Thin  out  the  fruit  on  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
where  there  is  an  over-full  set.  This  will 
ensure  good  quality  and  size  later  on  when 
you  are  getting  the  fruit  in. 

Water  Strawberries  really  well  and  where 
you  want  new  plants  for  next  year,  layering 
can  be  carried  out. 

Flowers 

As  with  the  vegetables,  keep  the  hoe  going 
regularly  and  if  you  have  some  of  the  deep 
rooted  perennial  weeds  use  a  fork  or  even 
some  weedkiller  to  spread  on  the  leaves 
with  a  small  brush,  such  as  an  artists  brush. 
This  will  ensure  that  there  is  no  drift  as 
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when  using  a  sprayer. 

Give  all  the  plants  a  dose  of  fertiliser 
either  in  pellet,  powder  or  liquid  form  as 
they  will  be  soon  coming  to  the  peak  of 
their  growth  and  show  of  flowers  and  need 
some  sustenance  as  we  ourselves  need  to 
keep  fit  and  well. 

Make  certain  that  you  have  got  all  the 
bedding  plants  in  their  quarters.  There  is 
still  time  to  get  more  in  if  the  weather  was 
against  you  earlier.  Don't  forget  to  give 
plenty  of  water  to  settle  them  in. 

Get  all  the  tuberous  and  fibrous  Begonias 
in  their  beds  and  do  give  them  a  nice  warm 
sunny  spot.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  add 
some  peat  in  the  spots  where  planting  is 
done  as  this  will  maintain  any  water  which 
you  use  or  the  rain  since  they  are  great 
drinkers,  and  also  give  supplies  of  liquid 
manure. 

Cut  away  the  old  flowers  on  the  peren- 
nials such  as  Lupins,  Delphiniums, 
Pyreth  rums  etc.,  as  thiswill  encourage  new 
growth  and  blooms. 

Check  the  outdoor  Chrysanths  and  if  you 
want  large  single  blooms,  it  is  best  to  pinch 
out  some  of  the  shoots  and  only  have  a  few 
flowering  stems.  Stake  them  well  as  they 
grow  and  the  same  with  Carnations  and 
here  again  some  disbudding  will  give 
quality  blooms. 

See  to  the  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias  and  tie 
in  where  necessary.  Some  of  the  Hyd- 
rangeas and  Paeonies  may  need  some 
support,  especially  in  windy  areas. 

Roses  will  be  giving  plenty  of  colour,  so 
keep  the  flowers  coming  along  well  by 
cutting  off  the  dead  heads  and  disbud  if  you 
want  prize  type  blooms.  Some  manure  will 
also  help. 

Insects  will  be  doing  their  best  to  ravage 
the  plants,  so  get  the  insecticides  mixed  up 
and  sprayed  at  once.  Don't  forget  that  a 
fungicide  should  be  given,  especially  to  the 
Roses,  to  keep  down  Black  Spot. 

Cut  away  the  foliage  from  the  spring 
bulbs  now  as  they  will  have  got  a  good 
build  up  by  now  for  next  season. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  sow  some 
perennial  plant  seeds  now  on  a  spare  piece 
of  ground  to  replace  any  plants  which  have 
come  to  the  end  of  their  useful  life  after 
many  years  of  good  service.  It  is  certainly 
cheaper  than  buying  them  in  from  a 
nursery. 

Remember  to  give  all  the  beds  a  good 
soaking  during  dry  spells. 


Greenhouse 

Give  plenty  of  ventilation  especially  during 
hot  and  sunny  spells.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  leave  the  ventilators  open  during 
the  night.  Naturally  plenty  of  water  will  be 
needed  for  all  pot  plants  and  a  liquid  feed 
every  so  often.  During  cloudy  and  rainy 
weather  it  is  best  to  keep  the  watering 
down  a  bit  or  you  may  overwater  and  so 
lose  plants.  I  have  found  that  it  is  better  to 
have  plants  on  the  dry  side  and  then 
watered  thoroughly  later. 

Use  fumigants  against  pests  and 
diseases  regularly  even  if  you  have  no 
problem  as  it  is  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 
Clear  the  floor  of  litter  and  cut  away  spent 
flowers  and  leaves. 

Carry  on  with  the  potting  of  plants  for  a 
show  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  home 
later  in  the  year  such  as  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  etc. 

Sow  seeds  of  Schizanthus  (Poor  Man's 
Orchid)  in  small  quantities  for  a  show  in 
Autumn  as  they  are  easy  to  grow  from  seed 
without  heat  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Many 
other  plants  can  be  started  from  seed  to 
give  flowering  plants  in  early  spring  such 
as  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Cyclamen  and 
various  Primulas. 

Tomatoes  will  be  going  ahead  well,  so 
feed  and  water  regularly.  The  feed  should 
be  a  special  mix  which  has  a  high  Potash 
content  for  the  fruit.  When  you  grow  them 
in  large  pots  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  add 
more  compost  a  little  way  up  the  stem  and 
so  get  some  new  roots  and  so  have  more 
growth  and  better  fruit.  Harvest  regularly 
and  pinch  out  side  shoots  on  the  main  stem 
plus  stripping  of  some  of  the  lower  leaves 
which  may  be  looking  a  bit  tatty. 

Harvest  Cucumbers  regularly  and  give 
plenty  of  liquid  feed  plus  water  in  abund- 
ance. Stop  new  side  growths  beyond  a 
couple  of  fruits  so  that  they  will  break  out 
again  and  continue  to  give  more  Cucum- 
bers for  the  rest  of  the  season. 


FESTIVAL  OF  CATS 

The  Brighton  Festival  of  Cats  is  to  be  held  at 
the  Metropole  Exhibition  Centre,  Brighton, 
on  the  30th  and  31st  July.  The  Exhibition 
will  consist  of  events,  displays,  demonstra- 
tions and  many  other  items  of  interest  to 
the  cat  lover.  Blind  people  are  particularly 
welcome. 
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Welcome  to 
St.  Duns  tan's 


On  behalf  of  St.  Dunstan's,  we  welcome  St. 
Dunstaners  recently  admitted  to  member- 
ship and  the  Review  hopes  they  will  settle 
down  happily  as  members  of  our  family. 

Jeremiah  Thomas  Madden  of  Hungerford 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  on  the  8th  April.  He  is 
77  years  of  age.  Mr.  Madden  served  as  a 
Flight  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Air  Force.  He 
enlisted  in  1929  and  was  discharged  in 
1954.  Mr.  Madden  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have 
been  married  for  nearly  47  years  and  have 
eight  adult  children. 

Raymond  Hill  of  Oxford  joined  St. 
Dunstan's  on  the  7th  April.  Prior  to  the 
Second  World  War,  Major  Hill  was  serving 
as  a  Territorial  with  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  Following  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  he  was  commissioned  into  the 
R.A.S.C.  and  seconded  to  the  Indian  Army. 
Major  Hill  then  took  an  M.A.  degree  at 
Cambridge  and  went  on  to  serve  as  a 
Colonial  Officer  in  the  Far  East. 

Arthur  Frank  Whittington  of  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  joined  St. 
Dunstan's,  on  the  21st  April. 

Mr.  Whittington  served  as  a  Gunner  with 
the  City  of  London  Yeomanry  (Rough 
Riders)  during  the  Second  World  War.  He  is 
married  with  an  adult  son  and  daughter. 

HORSHAM  BRIDGE  1983 

Sunday  10th  April  was  the  date  for  the 
annual  Bridge  match  at  Horsham.  This  is  a 
date  in  the  Bridge  calendar  that  the  St. 
Dunstan's  Bridge  players  eagerly  await 
every  year.  The  Horsham  team,  headed  by 
Norman  Norfolk,  made  us  most  welcome 
and  a  most  happy  afternoon  was  had  by  all. 

The  St.  Dunstan's  team  of  twelve,  led  by 
our  Captain,  Bill  Phillips,  had  a  successful 
match.  It  was  a  pleasure  meeting  some  new 
members  of  Horsham  as  well  as  renewing 
old  friendships  that  have  grown  over  the 
past  years. 

Our  thanks  go  to  Norman  for  arranging 
the  match  and  to  the  ladies  that  produced 
the  glorious  tea,  to  Maurice  Dowse  for  his 
constant  attention  and  Mr.  Conway  for 
arranging  the  transport. 

Jim  Pad  ley. 


BOWLING 

The  1983  St.  Dunstan's 
handicap 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  ran  three 
singles  competitions,  the  idea  being  to  try 
to  give  a  chance  to  those  bowlers  who 
always  attend  these  games,  but  never  get 
the  chance  of  winning  a  trophy.  It  worked 
out  quite  well,  and  I  think  in  general  every- 
one enjoyed  it. 

The  Tournament  ended  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  7th.  In  the  evening  we  had 
our  end  of  Tournament  dance  and  presen- 
tation of  trophies  to  the  winners  and  the 
runners  up.  The  evening  was  well  suppor- 
ted and  the  music  was  good.  The  buffet  was 
excellent,  supplied  by  Dr.  Stilwell. 

I  cannot  thank  enough  those  people  who 
sent  in  prizes  for  the  raffle.  They  were 
absolutely  splendid.  Thankyou  to  my  three 
umpires,  Katy  Stubbs,  Betty  Simpson  and 
Len  Bridge,  not  forgetting  Jock  Carnochan, 
who  never  refused  to  help  or  advise  all  the 
way  through. 

Monty  Go  I  ding 


Results 

1983  HANDICAP  PRIZE  CHART 

Open  Handicap 

Winner  R.  Freer 

Runner-up  R.  Forshaw 

Third  G.  Hudson 

Fouth  D.  Hodgson 


T.B.  Handicap 

Winner 

J.  Cope 

Runner-up 

R.  Osborne 

Third 

R.  Evans 

Fourth 

A.  Waters 

P.S.  Handicap 

Winner 

G.  Hudson 

Runner-up 

M.  Golding 

Third 

M.  Robinson 

Fourth 

D.  Hodgson 

Beginners 

A.  Dodgson 

E.  Richards 

Extra  Special  Effort  Trophy 

G.  Bunting  (wheelchair) 
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ARCHERY 

Sighted  Archers  Defeated 


Highest  Unrewarded  scores 

N.  Perry  1st 

S.  Sosabowski  2nd 

P.S     J.  Prendergast  1st 

P.S     R.  Forshaw  2nd 


On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1983,  the 
future  Olympic  Archery  Squad  (well,  we 
can  dream  can't  we!)  of  St.  Dunstan's,  won 
the  Handicap  Challenge  Match  against 
Cuckfield  Bowmen  at  Worthing,  shooting  a 
Portsmouth  round  (five  dozen  arrows  at  20 
yards  on  a  60cm  face,  to  the  "uninitiated"). 

The  teams  of  six  had  their  handicap 
adjusted,  scores  added  together  and  the 
above  F.O.A.S.S.D.  won  by  over  800  points. 
No  champagne  being  available  (Phil  Van 
Barren  having  forgotten  to  buy  it!)  toasts 
were  drunk  in  drinking  chocolate-machine 
made  in  plastic  cups.  Cuckfield  had  shot 
below  their  handicap  and  St.  Dunstan's 
shot  above  theirs  and  better  than  they'd 
been  doing  all  week. 

Posterity  demands  (or  should  do)  that 
the  F.O.A.  squad  be  named,  thus:  Bob 
Forshaw,  G.  Hudson,  Curly  Wagstaff,  Joe 
Prendergast,  Fred  Galway  and  me. 
Seriously  though,  it  was  a  moment  of 
history,  because  it  was  the  first  time  a  team 
of  registered  blind  archers  defeated  a  team 
of  sighted  archers  and  even  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  handicap  shoot,  it  was 
no  mean  feat. 

Perhaps  we  should  commission  an  arch, 
like  that  which  commemorates  the  sacking 
of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.,  raised  to  the  glory 
of  General  Titus  by  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
After  all,  we  could  always  use  the  arrows 
we've  broken,  bent  or  otherwise  rendered 
useless  during  our  eight  years  war  against 
the  Archery  Target-a  formidable  foe 
indeed!  I  am  sure  John  Brown  and  his 
wrought  iron  students  could  do  the  job 
easily. 

Our  thanks  must  go  to  the  Cuckfield 
Bowmen  for  taking  us  on  so  sportingly  and 
a  particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
young  16  year  old  in  their  team,  who  shot 
so  brilliantly  after  only  nine  months  as  an 
archer.  We  all  enjoyed  the  day  and  it  was  an 
excellent  finish  to  a  very  good  week. 

The  results  of  the  indoor  championship 
are  as  follows: 
Handicap  Adjusted  scores 
1st      G.Hudson  1592 

2nd    P.  Duffee  1517 

3rd     F.  Galway  1454 


The  trophies  and  cup  were  presented  by 
Mrs.  Dacre  to  whom  we  give  thanks.  The 
trophies  were  wooden  shields  with  chrome 
archery  devices  on  them  carrying  the 
championship  title  and  year,  so  no  medals 
were  presented.  Congratulations  go  to  all 
our  winners  and  our  thanks  to  all  the  wives 
who  have  the  task  of  keeping  the  trophies 
clean. 

Our  thanks  go  to  Phil  Van  Buren,  Laurie 
Austin,  Phil  Varden,  Ted  Bradford,  Keith  the 
driver  and  the  Care  Assistants  for  all  the 
help  and  hard  work  they  put  in  to  make  our 
week  an  enjoyable  one. 

Don't  forget,  the  summer  shoot  begins 
with  a  match  against  sighted  archers  over 
90  metres,  on  Sunday  the  19th  June  for  all 
those  interested  and  includes  a  match 
against  St.  Dunstan's  bowlers  over  33 
yards  on  the  Saturday.  The  bowlers  will  be 
bowling  onto  a  4fttarget  laid  on  the  ground 
and  the  archers  will  be  shooting  at  4ft 
targets  on  stands  on  the  green  by  the  front 
gate,  as  usual.  The  rest  of  our  champion- 
shipswill  be  shot  during  the  week  as  in  past 
years.  If  our  luck  with  the  weather  is  as 
normal  bring  your  arctic  gear  with  you! 

Also  we  are  invited  to  shoot  against  other 
disabled  archers  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  on 
Sunday  the  26th  June.  Let  me  know  if  you 
want  to  go  and  I  will  arrange  transport  etc. 

On  Monday  28th  March,  Mr.  Lacey,  the 
local  Manager,  brought  the  Royal  Insur- 
ance trophy  and  replicas  to  show  to  Dr. 
Stilwell  and  myself.  It  is  beautifully  simple 
and  takes  the  form  of  an  arrow  mounted  on 
a  plinth,  with  a  green  leather  ground 
embossed  with  gold. 

The  individual  trophies  are,  I  thought, 
very  appropriately  an  arrow  stuck  in  the 
'green',  mounted  on  a  small  wooden  plinth. 
These  will  be  presented  on  prize  giving 
evening  during  the  Summer  Shoot. 

During  the  long  weekend  in  August/ 
September  we  aim  to  try  a  clout  shoot  on 
the  field  opposite  the  main  gate,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  farmer,  so  do  come  and 
make  history  again. 

Good  shooting  to  you  all. 

Phil  Duffee 
Club  Secretary  S.D.A.C. 
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CLUB  NEWS 


BRIGHTON 

BRIDGE 

Individuals  16th  April,  1983. 

W.  Phillips 

71.4 

R.  Pacitti 

61.9 

J.  Majchrowicz 

57.1 

R.  Fullard 

52.4 

J.  Whitcombe 

47.6 

W.  Lethbridge 

43.0 

P.  McCormack 

38.1 

P.  Surridge 

28.6 

Pairs  Results  24th  April  1983 

North/South 

R.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Barker 

63.1 

R.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Cresswell 

51.3 

W.  Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Goodlad 

49.4 

R.  Pacini  and  Mrs.  Pacini 

44.4 

Mr.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Turner 

41.9 

East/West 

J.  Majchrowicz  and  Miss  Sturdy 

58.1 

B.  Ward  and  Mrs.  McPherson 

57.5 

W.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Goodlad 

50.6 

J.  Padley  and  Mrs.  Padley 

43.7 

A.  Dodgson  and  Mrs.  Dodgson 

40.0 

Bill  Phillips 

Captain 

Bowling  Section 

Our  last  indoor  bowling  match  of  the 
season  was  held  on  Friday,  1 5th  April,  at  Ian 
Fraser  House,  when  our  guests  were  our 
old  friends  from  the  Old  Woking  Bowling 
Club.  Once  again  a  very  entertaining  and 
enjoyable  afternoon  was  had  by  all  and  the 
bowling  was  of  a  high  standard. 

The  last  session  of  the  season  for  the  Sir 
Michael  Ansell  Trophy  was  held  at  Ian 
Fraser  House  on  Tuesday,  26th  April,  and 
we  congratulate  Walford  Davies  on  achiev- 
ing such  a  runaway  success.  (Well  done, 
Walford.)  The  final  positions  in  the 
competition  were  as  follows:-  1st  Walford 
Davies  95,  2nd  Jimmy  Morrish  47,  3rd 
Harry  Preedy  40,  4th  Bob  Osborne  39,  5th 
Johnny  Cope  34,  Joint  6th  with  24  shots, 
Bob  Evans,  Dusty  Miller  and  Alf  Waters. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  out- 
door season,  and  hope  we  will  receive  the 
support  of  all  the  bowlers,  wives  and 
escorts.  Thanking  you  all  and  good  bowling 
for  the  coming  season. 

H.  Preedy 


Entertainment  Section 

We  are  now  back  to  the  regular  weekly 
meetings,  after  a  long  period  of  unsettled 
weather,  but  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
more  members  in  the  brighter  days  ahead. 

The  competitions  are  well  under  way  and 
we  hope  that  those  still  outstanding  may 
soon  be  completed. 

It  is  not  now  economical  to  have  a  dance 
more  often  than  once  a  quarter,  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  continue  to  support 
these.  The  next  one  will  be  June  12th  when 
the  Bowling  Trophies  for  the  winter  season 
will  be  presented. 

Plans  are  in  hand  for  a  coach  and  river 
trip  with  a  meal  included,  the  date  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Theatre  at  Eastbourne  will  be  on 
Thursday,  2nd  June. 

Phyllis  O'Kelly 


FAMILY  NEWS 


^ 


At  the  poo/side  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  talk- 
ing to  Jack  Benham  during  her  visit  in  1978. 

Congratulations  to  Jack  Benham,  of 
Hove,  who  celebrated  his  89th  birthday  on 
April  29th,  by  swimming  a  mile  in  the  pool 
at  Ian  Fraser  House. 
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FAMILY  NEWS-continued 


WEDDING 


Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Judy  Womack,  daughter-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Muriel  Womack  and  the  late  Mr.  Cyril 
Womack  of  Leicester,  who  has  been  accep- 
ted as  a  member  of  the  British  Mensa 
Society. 

Kim  Parker,  aged  18,  grandson  of  Mrs.  Sybil 
Parker  and  the  late  Mr.  Bernard  Parker,  of 
Stamford,  who  joined  the  Navy  as  a  M.E.M. 
in  September  and  had  his  passing  out 
parade  on  November  5th  at  H. M.S.  Raleigh, 
Torpoint.  He  sailed  on  the  Hermes  to  New 
York  in  April.  Mrs.  Parker  told  the  Review 
how  proud  the  family  are  of  him  and  how 
much  her  husband  would  have  enjoyed  his 
success. 

GRANDCHILDREN 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Hoyle  of  Chadderton, 
who  are  pleased  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  seventh  grandchild,  Michael,  born  on 
the  11th  April,  to  their  son,  Brian,  and  his 
wife,  Mary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Hiscox  of  Mountain 
Ash,  who  are  pleased  to  announcethe  birth 
of  a  grandson,  Lewis  David  John,  born  on 
the  2nd  October  to  their  son  Byron,  and  his 
wife,  Diana. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Costello  of  Garstang,  who 
are  delighted  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
their  fifth  grandchild,  Richard  James,  born 
to  their  son  Jim  and  his  wife  Margaret,  on 
the  15th  April. 

Mrs.  May  Birchall,  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Birchall  of  Poulton-le-Fylde,  who  is  pleased 
to  announcethe  arrival  of  a  grand-daughter, 
Victoria,  born  on  the  11th  April  to  her 
daughter,  Suzan  and  her  husband,  Colin 
Bradley. 

GREAT  GRANDCHILDREN 

Congratulations  to: 

Mrs.  Rose  Peacey,  widow  of  P.S.  Peacey, 
who  has  recently  become  a  great- 
grandmother  again. 

A  little  boy  named  James  George  was 
born  on  the  6th  April  to  her  grandson 
Georgie,  and  his  wife  Debbie. 

Mrs.  Peacey  now  has  4  grandchildren 
and  5  great-grandchildren. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Holland  of  Kingsteign- 
ton,  who  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  son,  Jeremy,  to  Frances 
Dyer,  on  the  25th  January.  The  couple  are 
living  in  Essex  and  are  teaching  atthesame 
Grammar  School. 


SILVER  WEDDING 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Jubb  of  Bromley,  who 
celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding  Anniver- 
sary on  the  12th  April. 

RUBY  WEDDINGS 

Congratulations  to: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Carlton  of 
Morecambe,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  24th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.G.  Evans  of  Hardwicke, 
Gloucestershire,  who  celebrated  their  Ruby 
Wedding  Anniversary  on  the  8th  May, 
1983. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Fensome  of  Coventry, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  24th  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hague  of  Merseyside, 
who  celebrated  their  Ruby  Wedding 
Anniversary  on  the  24th  April. 

DEATHS 

We  offer  sympathy  to 

Robert  Holmes  of  Templepatrick  who 
mourns  the  death  of  his  Mother  who 
passed  away  in  February. 

Mr.  'Alt' Dodgson  of  Saltdean,  whose  wife, 
Edna  Margery,  died  suddenly  on  the  25th 
April,  aged  55.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodgson  had 
been  married  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Henman  of  Wey- 
bridge,  on  the  tragic  death  of  their  grand- 
son, Leonard  Wells,  in  a  car  accident  on  the 
27th  February. 
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FAMILY  NE\NS-continued 

Priscilla,  wife  of  our  St.  Dunstaner  Robert 
Nobbs,  Salfords,  on  the  loss  of  her  father 
who  passed  away  unexpectedly  on  the  1 6th 
April,  1983. 

Mr.  Patrick  'Mick'  Sheehan  of  Redbridge, 
whose  wife,  Renee,  died  suddenly  on  the 
10th  April  at  the  age  of  68.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sheehan  had  been  married  for  almost 
thirty  eight  years.  We  extend  our  sympathy 
to  their  three  sons  and  all  members  of  their 
family. 

MISS  M.K.  WILSON,  M.B.E. 

St.  Dunstaners  will  be  sad  to  hear  that  Miss 
Marie  K.  Wilson  died  in  a  nursing  home  in 
Londonon  19th  April,  1983,  attheageof  86. 

Almostall  Miss  Wilson'sworking  life  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  St.  Dunstan's.  She 
joined  the  staff  in  May,  1918,  asa  shorthand 
typist  to  Mrs.  Chadwick  Bates  and  then 
became  secretary  to  Mr.  W.G.  Askew  until 
1934  when  she  became  responsible  for 
looking  after  the  Northern  Area  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  a  position  she  held  until 
her  retirement  in  April,  1957.  As  the  North- 
ern Area  Superintendent,  Miss  Wilson  was 
known  to  hundreds  of  St.  Dunstaners  and 
their  wives  and  families  by  whom  she  was 
held  in  the  greatest  affection  and  she  also 
maintained  contact  with  our  St.  Dunstaners 
overseas. 

Miss  Wilson,  who  became  a  Member  of 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in  1957, 
spent  her  retirement  living  quietly  in  Chis- 
wick  where  she  was  a  devout  member  of 
her  Church  and  she  enjoyed  keeping  in 
touch  with  some  of  her  "St.  Dunstan's 
family"  until  ill-health  overcame  her  three 
years  ago. 

We  send  our  sympathy  to  her  only  sur- 
viving brother  and  to  her  nieces  and 
nephews. 

St.  Dunstan's  was  represented  at  the 
funeral  service  by  Mr.  Wills,  Miss  Mosley, 
Mrs.  O'Brien  and  St.  Dunstaner,  Mr.  Shari 
Beck  and  his  wife,  who  were  neighbours  of 
Miss  Wilson. 

The  Chairman  writes:  Although  Miss 
Wilson  retired  so  many  years  ago,  I  know 
how  much  the  older  St.  Dunstaners  and 
their  families  will  mourn  her  death.  We  all 
remember  with  gratitude  her  kindness  and 
humour,  which  were  so  much  a  part  of  her 
outstanding  personality. 


In  Memory 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  the  following  St.  Dunstaners, 
and  we  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  their 
widows,  families  and  friends. 

J.  E.  Nelson,  20th  Manchester  Regiment  and 
Labour  Corps 

John  Edward  Nelson,  of  Newark,  Nottingham- 
shire, passed  away  on  the  17th  April  attheageof 
88. 

Mr.  Nelson  served  as  a  Private  in  the  20th 
Manchester  Regiment  &  Labour  Corps,  from 
November  1914  to  1918.  He  lost  his  left  eye 
following  a  gunshot  wound  received  whilst  on 
active  service  but  after  his  discharge  from  the 
Army,  in  1918,  he  was  able  to  work  as  a  camera 
operator  with  the  Manchester  Evening  Chronicle 
until  his  retirement  in  1960. 

It  was  with  the  loss  of  sight  in  his  right  eye  that 
Mr.  Nelson  became  a  St.  Dunstaner  in  January 
1980.  Sadly  his  wife  had  died  in  February  that 
year  but  he  was  able  to  share  a  very  happy  home 
life  with  his  daughter,  Dorothy,  her  husband  and 
son.  He  leaves  his  daughter  and  other  members 
of  his  family. 

D.  O'Leary,  Royal  Munster  Fusiliers 
Mr.  Daniel  O'Leary  of  Macroom,  County  Cork, 
died  on  the  25th  March  at  the  age  of  86.  He  had 
been  a  St.  Dunstaner  for  just  four  months. 

Mr.  O'Leary  served  with  the  Royal  Munster 
Fusiliers  during  the  First  World  War.  His  loss  of 
sight  wasdue  to  gunshot  wounds  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  his  right  eye  and  severe  injuries  to 
his  right  arm. 

Mr.  O'Leary  was  a  widower  and  lived  with  his 
son,  Chrisopher. 


G.J.  Robinson  Volunteer  Force  Straits  Settle- 
ment, Singapore 

Mr.  George  John  Robinson  of  Willingdon  died 
on  the  23rd  April  in  Pearson  House,  aged  69.  He 
joined  St.  Dunstan's  in  July  1977  following  ser- 
vice in  the  Volunteer  Force  Straits  Settlement  in 
Singapore  during  the  Second  World  War,  and  his 
health  was  severely  affected  during  his  intern- 
ment as  a  Far  East  prisoner  of  war.  Despite  the 
deprivation,  Mr.  Robinson  was  able  to  continue 
with  his  work  as  an  Accountant  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice until  1976. 

Our  St.  Dunstaner  enjoyed  several  visits  to  Ian 
Fraser  House,  participating  in  our  bowling 
events,  but  regrettably  Mr.  Robinson's  health 
seriously  deteriorated  during  the  past  few 
months  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
become  permanently  resident  at  Pearson  House. 

Mr.  Robinson  leaves  a  widow,  BettyT their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Victoria  Peattie,  and  family. 
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